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PREFACE. 

IN  concluding  the  Seventeenth  Volume  of  our  work,  at  a 
period  marked  by  peculiar  circumstance?  in  the  political 
world,  exhibiting  an  union  of  principles  the  most  opposite, 
an  amalgamation  of  particles  the  most  heterogeneous,  it  is 
with  particular  satisfaction  we  look  back  upon  our  past  la- 
bours, since  the  retrospeft  enables  us,  with  confidence,  to 
challenge  the  most  ingenious  of  pur  opponents,  to  seleft  a 
single  instance  in  which  we  have  departed  from  the  principles 
which  we  originally  professed ;  and,  consequently,,  encou- 
rages us  to  expedl  a  continuance  of  that  patronage,  which  - 
ytas  liberally  granted  to  us  on  accou(it  of  our  promised  sup- 
port of  these  principles.  Attached  to  no  party ^  our  political 
animadversions  have^  we  are  bold  to  say,  invariably  borne  the 
stamp  of  independence  -,  and  whenever  they  shall  cease  to  be 
so  distinguished,  let  them  and  us  be  consigned  to  merited 
contempt.  We  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  wc 
recently  made  to  our  readers,  and  to  enter  on  a  concise 

.  ViBW  OF  THE  Political  State  of  Europe. 

France  naturally  presents  herself  In  th^  foreground  of 
this  pidture,  extending  her  colossal  arms  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and,  true  to  her  principles,  and 
steady  in  her  plans,  grasping  at  Universal  Empire,  Wild 
and  romantic  as  this  scheme  of  ambition  formerly  appeared, 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  twelve  years,  baffling  the 
calculations  of  experience,  and  defeating  the  projefts  of  wis- 
dom, have  robbed  it  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and 
have  almost  reduced  it  to  tilt  level  of  probable  occurrences. 
Supine,  dormant,  and  inert,  the  powers  of  the  Continent 
I  seemed,  till  very  recently,  disposed  to  submit  to  every  sper 
cies  of  aggression,  insult,  and  degradation,  rather  than  at- 
1  tempt  to  oppose  that  revolutionary  torrent,  whose  destruc- 
[tive  impetus  had  been  severely  relt  by  some,  and  whose 
[progressive  force  had  been  deemed  utterly  resistless  Uy  others, 
IVarious  causes  thus  combined  to  perpetuate  this  supin^ncss, 
I  terror,  weakness,  and  mistrust,  respedively,  contributed  to 
I  cherish  and  to 'maintain  it;  and  had  the  artifice  and  cunning 
Uf  Buonaparte  boirne  any  kind  of  proportion  to  his  rapacious- 
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ness,  ambition,  and  vanity,  the  delusion  had  not  been  dis- 
pelled, until  it  had  been  too  late  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
Its  dissipation.     Let  the   records  of  history  be  diligently 
searched,  and  no  instance  will  be  found,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  civilization  to  the  present  eventful  moment,  in  which  one 
power  dared  so  to  violate  the  common  Jaws  of  all,  as  France 
has  violated  the  laws  of  nations,  or  in  which  so  tame,  so  base, 
an  acquiescence  in  the' most  wanton  and  the  most  dangerous 
invasions  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  independent  states, 
in  the  most  wicked  and  profligate  systems  of  2^gression  and 
plunder,  was  evinced  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  as  has 
been  evinced  by  them  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.     There  is  ^ 
scarcely  a  power  in  Europe  whose  territory  has  not  been  in-  ''^ 
vaded  by  France,  in  time  of  profound  peace.     Hanover,   . 
which,  during  the  late  war,  remained  peaceable  aild  neutral; 
And  whose  neutrality  was  respefted  even  by  Robespierre,  by 
the  National  Convention,  and  by  the  Direftorj' ;.  has  been  . 
invaded,  plundered,  desolated,  and  ruined  by  the  Corsican  , 
Usurper,  under  the  stupid  pretext  that  its  eleftor  was  sove-   . 
reign  of  England,  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  replenishing  , 
his  exhausted  coffers  with  her  treasures,  and  of  feeding  and  ., 
clothing  his  half  naked  and  half  famished  regiments  of  mi-  ^ 
litary  banditti,  at  her  expence.     The  friendly  and  allied  re-  ; 
publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Lonibardy,  have  expe-  \ 
rienced  a  fate  but  little,  more  enviable.     They  liaye  beende-  , 
p/ived  of  even  the  shadow  of  independence ;  their  lawful  , 
magistrates  have  been  controuled ,  and  even  deposed ,  by  French 
generals  and  pro-consuls ;  their  laws  have  beert  silenced  by^  ^ 
French  bayonets ;  and  their  resources  have  been  drained  for 
the  support  of  French  armies  which  their  population  also  has  ■ 
been  thinned  to  recruit.     The  Neapolitan  and  Papal  (Jomi- 
nions  have  not  escaped  the  general  pill^e ;  the  independ*  , 
«nce  of  both  has  been  violated,  the  fortresses  of  both  have 
been  seized,  and  both  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  receive 
French  garrisons.     The  lawful  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  has  been  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  an 
extorted  covenant  has  been  produced  to  sanation  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  republic  of  France.   So  numerous  and  so  flagrant 
have  been  thesej^violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  these  gigantic 
plans  of  public  robbery,  these  extensive  scenes  of  iniquity 
and  oppression,  that,  to  rccwnt  them  all,  would  be  alike 
tedious  wd  unnecessary. 

It 
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ftrHay  be  proper,  however,  to  add  to  this  melancholy  dis- 
})lay  of  degraded  sovereignty  and  of  successful  usurpation, 
the  tributary  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  holding  their 
precarious  existence  by  the. frail  and  humiliating  tenure  of  a 
foreign  tyrant's  interest  or  caprice,  and  compelled  to  supply 
him  with  the  means  of  bpposing  their  own  best  friends,  and 
of  reducing  other  states  jto  the  same  wretched  situation  with 
themselves  I     At  any  former  period,  when  high  notions  of 
national  honour,  dignity,  and  mdependence,  prevailed ;  be- 
fore French  principles  had  infefted  the  people,  or  French 
power  had  palsied  the  princes,  of  Europe,  any  one  of  these 
ads  of  injustice  would  have  sufficed  to  rouze  the  general  in- 
dignation, and  tp  produce  a  strong  and  generous  confederacy 
for  the  manly  purposes  of  repulsion  and  punishment;     But 
the  spirit  of  Europe  seems  to  have  evaporated  in  the'  revolu- 
tionary alembic  ;  the  rich  ore  of  honour  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  is  left  behind  but  a  vile  mass  which  even  interest 
taimot  animate.   A  principle  of  self-preservation,  indeed,  one 
^ould  have  thought,  would  alone  have  operated  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  counteradl  the  effeds  of  this  atrocious  conspi- 
racy against  the  ^neral  rights  of  mankind.     But  in  this,  as 
an  eveiy  other  rational  expectation,  the  friends  of  social  order 
»vc  hitherto   been  disappointed.     Universal  encroachment 
jas  been  productive  of  nothing  but  universal  submission, 
icsistance  has  every  where  yielded  to  apathy,  and,  encou- 
faged  by  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  the  Usurper  has  pro- 
ceeded, with  increased  rapidity,  in  his  career  of  ambition, 
ka^cely  deigning  to  veil  his  ultimate  designs  beneath  any 
bcdous  or  plausivc  pretexts.  Aware,  however-,  that,  in  Great 
Irfiktn,  he  had  still  one  formidable  foe  to  encounter,  and  fear- 
W  lest  the  wisdom  of  her  councils  and  the  resfolution  of  her 
pvernment,  might,  at  length,  succeed  in  opeiyng  the  eyes 
f  other  powers  to  a  just  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  so 
»d  them  to  follow  her  example,  all  his  efforts  Iiave  been  d[i- 
Kted  to  render  her  odious  to  every  other  state,  and  to  create 
|eneml  dl^rust  of  her  object,  her  views,  and  designs.    For 
us  purpose,  justifiable  only  where  its  accomplishment  may 
catchieved  by  fair  and  honourable  means,  by  open  expo^ 
tions,  by  refer(|nce  to  authentic  documents  and  established 
cts,  hehas  had  recourse  to  every  mean  and  pitiful  art  which 
^f  hatred »  and  malice^  combined  with  fabehood^  j^rfidy, 
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and  fraud,  could  devise.  Judging  of  other  nations,  by  that 
which  he  governs,  he  Has  attempted  to  impose  on  them  as 
truths,  facts  so  glaringly  absurd  as  almost  to  bear  their  oWto 
confutation  on  the  face  of  them.  With  the  same  impudence 
with  which,  in  Syria,  he  accused  Sir  Sydney  Smith  of  an  at- 
'  tempt  to  introduce  the  plague  intoliis  army,  has  he  recently, 
through  the  medium  oiF  his  prostituted  press,  preferred  s 
similar -charge  against  the  British  government,  of  sending  intc 
France,  for  a  similar  purpose,  bales  of  cotton  and  of  wool 
infected  with  pestilential  matter.*  Other  charges  equalli 
^  fab 

t  This  facl  is  aHTerted  in  the  Citcyen  Franpis  of  May  5th ;  in  which  ^ 
people  of  France  are  a! fo.  warned  againll  the  introduction  of  the  vacci| 
innoculalion  **  becaufe"  fay  thefe  good  citizens,  "  we  have  heard  froi 
good  authority,  that  the  £ngli(h  cows  are  i'ubjcdl  (o  madnefs,  and  mai 
thorking  difeales  unknown  on  the  continent  anvong  animals  of  their  fpeeil 
and  that  their  milk  is  one  of  the  caul'es  of  the  natural  brutality  of  Ei^lil 
men,  of  their  unlocial  character,  of  their  fpleen,  of  their  i'uicides,  8| 
Wiio  can  aiifwer  for  it,  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  innoculatic 
we  do  not  introduce  among  the  human  fpecies,  all  the  cruel  difeafet 
Englifh  cows,  and  augment  the  mafs  of  human  fufierings  already  fo  ma 

.  and  fo  great."  He  concludes  with  the  Cagacious  obfervation,  Timf9  Dan 
tt  donaferentfsy  Poor  Dr.  Jenner  will  no  doubt  be  furprifed  to  hear,  ti 
'*  th?s  Engliili  di'cQvery  has  ca^jfed  many  debates  in  the  Medical  Societies 
France;  particularly  among  thofc,  compofcd  of /r«tf  ^^^i/r/Vfj,  who.fufp 

.  every  thing  coming  from  a  nation  capable  of  paying  a  Marat"  (we  w» 
formerly  accufed  by  thefe  true  katmts  of  hiring  Charlotte  Corday  to  mar< 
this  lame  Mari^it  whom  tluy  deified ;)  "and  a  Robefpiere  to  guiDotine  Fren 
men;  a  Barras  to  tranfport  them;  hiring  affaiiins  to  diipatch  our  amba 
dors  of  pacification  at  Raftadt"  (this  however  was,  at  the  time^  excluH^ 

'  imputed  to  the  Aullrians,  but  great  liars,  like  great  wits,  have   fliort   ] 

'mories)  "in  1799;  and  our  Chief  Mixgifirate  in  180.4.,  &:c.*'     In  ahbt 

confular  paper  of  the  same  dale  La  Gazette  de  France,  the  laws  of   Brit 

mirabile  diclu!  are  holden  up  as  objects  of  terror  to  the,  citizens  of  Frai 

"  Arthur  O'Conrtor,  it  feems,  is  the  author  of  this  ingenious  device.  .  ^ 
he  having  informed  the  French  public  that  the  exportation  of  flicep  or  ^ 
from  this  country  was  punilhed  by  the  arapatation^of  the  left  hand,  anc 
nailing  the  right  hand  of  the  offender  to  a  board  on  the  pillory  on  whicj 
remains  for  two  hours,  &c. ;     the  fapient  commentator  in  (he  above 

■  zette  adds,     "  Travellers^    who  during  the  late  peace,  vifit'ed    Engl 

•  aifure  us,  that  at  Manchelicf,  Liv£rp6o^  Brifiol,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Glafgovv,  they  savj  up'v^ai  ds  of  fifteen  hundred  hahds  naikd  lo  po:*i  In  the  dlff 
market plqLC€$\  aud  that  in  every  large, city  or  town.in  E»^gland,  the  li 
are  crowded  with  beggars,  who  have  been  rendered  unable  to  gain 
livelihood,  by  having  their  left  hdud  cut  off,  for  exporting  a  finale  i 
lo.l/eland  or  to  Scotland."  Mark  ihecfonclufion,  **  It  is  time  for  lilu 
to  unite  a^niH  a  nation  which  difgraces  the-  prefent  civilizatit>n  oi 
world:  ana  the  ferocious  cliara6ler  of  which  may  be^c^d  in  its  ^rii 
iaws.    In.  the  criminal  code  Of  *  Great  Britain  are  near  a  hundred  o£ 
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false  and  equally  preposterous  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  consular  prints,  all  of  which  will  meet  with  implicit  be- 
lief from  the  people  of  France,  who,  ia  respect  of  foreign  na-, 
tions,  are  the  most  ignorant  people  in  Europe ;  and  as  cre- 
dulity is  generally  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  so  are  they 
equally  credulous.  •  But  the  grand  instrument  employed  by 
this  adept  in  the  use  of.  revolutionary  weapons  has  been  the 
plot  ascribed  to  the  British  cabinet  of  not  only  fomenting  a 
civil  war  in  France,  but  of  conspiring  to  assassinate  the  First 
Consul.     It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  what  passed  on  the 
trial  of  Peltier,  to  say  nothing  of  our  national  character, 
would  have  sufficed  to  discourage  Buonaparte  from  the  rash . 
attempt  to  impose  this  fabrication  on  the  w^orld.     But  he. 
'"had  seen  so  many  fabrications  of  the  same  kind  completely 
succeeed  in- the  various  stages  of  the  revoltltion,  (not  to  over- 
look the  Parisian  plot  against  that  respectable  patriot  Jea'N 
DE  Brie,  and  his  worthy  associates  at  Rastadt,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  which  the  First  Consul  deemed  it  expedient  to  ex^ 
pose  on  his  first  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power,  though 
,  he  subsequently  chose  to  impute  it  to  the  AustriansJ  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  having  recourse  to  it. 
^  And,  indeed,  his  fears  concurred  with  his  policy,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  urge  its  adoption.     We  mean  not  to  contead  that 
no  plan  whatever  was  in  agitation  for  effecting  the  desirable. 
purpose  of  hurling  this  bloody  Usurper  from  his  throne ;— ►» 
\   his  Majesty's  ministers  had  an  undouted  right,  agreeably  to* 
I   the  principles  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  to  overturn,  if  they  could,  a  government  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had,  by  its  own  founders,  been  declared  in- 
P  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  British  monarchy ;  ever* 
I    Mr.  Fox  will  not  deny  this,  for,  in  1787,  he  carried  thist 
principle  of  interference  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  case 
of  Holland,  by  declaring,  that  if  there  were  two  parties  in  ^ 
state,  one  of  which  was  friendly,  and  the  other  inimical,  to 
I 

\  crimeft  which  in  all  other  countries*'  [t/iat  is  in  France)  "  are  regarded  merely 
I  M  errns.  To  be  fare  we  must  admit  thai  any  one  of  the  errors  which  their 
k  Conful  has  committed,  in  France  or  in  Egypt,  and  which  (he  civilizeJ  ped^ 
f  pie  of  France  regard  as  mere  fieccaclillos,  would  certainly  have  brought  hi« 
High  Might iuefs  to  the  gallows  in  England,  (where  many  a  more  honeft 
man  h^s  fuflfered  for  infinitely  fmaJler  enors),  although  he  be,  as  ih^  Journal 
de  Ddfenscufs  aibr^s,  "  a^  much  above  Cafar  as  above  every  other  man  brnte 

this 
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this  country,  we  h^td  a  right  to  enter  into  a  lea^e  with,  and 
to  ajBTord  support  to,  the  former  of  these  parties.  If  then, 
such  right  exist,  in  respect  of  ancient  and  regular  govern- 
ments, a  fortiori  must  it  exist  in  respect  of  a  government, 
the  fruit  of  recent  usurpation,  nurtured  by  regicide,  which 
has  not  only  proved  itself  incapable  of  living  at  peace  and 
amity  with  other  nations,  but  has  openly  proclaimed  prin» 
ciples,  and  asserted  privileges,  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  charge,  therefore,  preferred  against  our  government, 
for  labouring  to  excite  a  civil  war  in  France,  admitting  it  ta 
be  well-founded,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  the  mii 
nister  of  reducing  the  colonies,  and  taking  the  ships  of  th^ 
enemy,  in  time  of  war.  Whether  or  no  any  plot  for  the  as^ 
sassination  of  Buonaparte  had  really  been  formed,  by  those 
whose  persons  he  had  proscribed,  whose  children  or  whose 
parents  he  had  murdered,  and  whose  property  he  had 
'  stolen,  we  are  not  competent  to  decide.  But  the  existence 
of  such  a  plot  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  without  any 
violation  of  candour,  or  any  violent  imputation  of  guilt  j 
we  shall  never  be  found  the  advocates  of  murder,  nor  the 
supporters  of  the  Jesuitical  dodrine>  that  evil  may  be  com-r 
nutted  with  a  view  to  produce  good ;  but  it  would  be  con- 
summate hypocrisy  in  us  to  profess  feelings  which  our  heart 
disavowed,  to  deprecate  the  death  of  a  man  sinking  be- 
neath the  weight  of  crimes,  unparallelled  in  number  and 
^rocity,  or  to  say  that  if  some  loyal  Frenchman  were  to  rid 
the  world  of  such  a  monster,  we  should  lament  the  deed^ 
We  would  neither  commit  npr  encourage  others  to  commit 
such  an  aft,  but  if  it  were  committed  we  should,  for  thq 
sake  of  suffering  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  civilized 
world/ rejoice  in  the  event.  Such  a  plot,  then,  we  can 
easily  conceive^  might  exist ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  and  the 
truth  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
':British  government  had  not  the  smallest  participation  in  it^ 
jior  everi  ariy  knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  was  conve- 
nient, however,  to  the  First  Consul,  whose  real  patron  seem$ 
to  be  the  father  of  lies,  to  assume  the  reverse  of  this  as  the 
faft ;  and  so  to  represent  it  to  the  different  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, ^d  to  their  ambassadors  at  Paris.  The  answers  of 
these  ^bassadors,  thus  placed  by  the  usurper,  and  not  for 
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the  first  time,  in  a  situation  the  most  awkward,  have  little 
in  them  worthy  of  remark,  except  that  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
the  American  ambassador,  who,  being  the  native  of  a  coun- 
try, governed  by  laws  of  British  origin,  and  differing  but 
little  from  our  own,  ought  not  to  have  taken  assertions  for 
proof,  nor  to  have  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  a 
homely  but  not  unwise  maxim  of.  justice — ^audi  alteram 
partem  ;  or  do  not  condemn  a  man  unheard.  But  the  re- 
publican zeal  of  this  diplomatic  agent  of  citizen  Jefferson 
was  not  to  be  controuled  by  vulgar  forms,  stale  maxims, 
or  obsolete  principles;  he  even  went  beyond  the  apostate 
bishop,  whose  note  he  answered,  by  asserting  that  the  pa- 
pers annexed  to  the  report  of  the  grand  Judge;  for  judges 
in  France,  it  seems,  where  the  whole  order  of  justice  is  in- 
verted, pronounce  sentence  before  trial,  ^^  pi^ove  that  Mr- 
Drake,  the  British  minister  at  Munich,  has  held  a  cul- 
pable correspondence  with  traitors -y^  (Mr.  L.  has  forgotten 
the  traitors  who^  in  America,,  conspired  against  -their 
lawful  sovereign)  '*  for  objefts  which  all  civihzed  np.tions 
must  regard  with  horror."  He  then,  with  the  cunning  of 
a  Jesuit,  evidently  insinuates,  though  he  artfully  professes 
to  deny,  that  the  British  government  was  implicated  in 
these  afts.  '*  The  actions  of  a  minister  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  government  he  represents ;  and  even  when 
he  afts  against  his  orders  (which  I  hope  is  the  case  in  this 
instance)  his  conduft  is  so  much  identified  with  his  govern- 
ment, that  such  aft,s  tend  to  overturn  social  order,  and  to 
bring  back  nations  to  barbarism."  That  Mr.  L.  is  per- 
fcftly  able  to  appreciate  afts  which  are  subversive  of  social 
order,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but  we  must  confess 
our  inability  to  appreciate  his  logic.  His  republican .  ex- 
cellency concludes  with  a  tirade  conceived  in  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  patriotic  founders  of  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  his  own  country.  "  I  beg  your  excellency  to 
ofTer  to  the  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of  my  governmerit, 
the  most  sincere  congratulations  for  having  happily  escaped 
the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  direfted  not  only  against  his 
life,  but  against  an  objeft  more  dear  to  his  heart,  the  hap-- 
piness  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  chief;  a  happiness 
which  is  the  result  of  his  noble  labours  in  the  field  of  ko^ ' 
^Qur^  and  in  the  cabinet^  and  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
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established,  not  to  be  deeply  shaken  by  his  loss  *."     We 
can  make  ample  allowances  for  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
in  which   the  ambassador  was  placed;    but  a  man,  with 
much  less  ingenuity  than  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  might  have 
sent  a  civil  acknowledgment  of  the  minister's  note,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  forborne  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  to  which  it  referred.     This  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  which,    to  men  of  plain  sense,    not 
only  policy  but  justice  seemed  to  prescribe,  by   no  means 
suited   the    spirit  and  temper   of    this  ardent  republican, 
who  evidently  answered   con   amore,    and,  in  his^  zeal  ta 
-avow  his  own  principles,  and   to  flatter  the  First  Consul, 
cither  belied  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  or  betrayed   the 
most  incorrigible  ignorance,  while  he  grossly  insulted   the 
feelingSj  and  indeed  the  common  sense,  of  the  people,  by 
holding  up  the  most  oppressive  tyrant  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  command,  as  the  promoter  of  his  people's  hap- 
piness! He  consider  the  happiness   of  those  over  whom  he 
exercises  the  most  intolerable  oppression;  of  whose  liberty, 
whose  property,  whose  lives,  he ,  arrogates  to  himself  the 
absolute  disposal,  not  only  without  regarding  the  forms  of 
law,  but  in  direft  contradiftion  to  the  law,  over  which  his 
will  is  supreme  !    Was  Tenasco,  or  Alexandria, "or  Acra,  of 
Jafla,  or   Paris,  the  ,field  of  honour   in   which   he   reaped 
their  happiness !    The  basest  parasite  that  ever  licked  the 
dust  from  the  foot  of  a  tyrant  never  pronounced  a  panegyric 
more   fulsome,   more   false ;    never    perverted    fads   more 
grossly ;   never  libelled  honour  more  wantonly ;    than   this 
proud  representative  of  a  republic,  founded  by  the  rude  ad- 
vocates of  unlimited  freedom,    by   the  sworn   enemies   of 
supreme  hereditary  jiowef  1    If,  indeed,  as   Mr.  L.  asserts, 
his  conduft  is  identified  with  his  government,  the  United 
States  of  America  have  here  exhibited  to  the  world  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  that  frankness,  honesty,  and  justice,  which 
are  generally  as:umed  to  be,  almost  exclusively,  republican^ 
virtues!    On  the  letters  imputed    to  Mr.  Drake,   we  can 

*  Whether  from  a  coincidence  of  principle  generally,  or  from  a  con- 
formity ot  fe^tirnent  in  this  particular  inlrancc,  we  prelumenot  to  dt»cide; 
but  Mr.  Fox^  as  the  papers  in  his  inicreft  ani.ounce,  received  Mr.  Living- 
ston moJl  ccrdialy  on  his  recent  arrival  in  London,  and  invited  him  to  meet 
a  t  ufty  band  ofBrililh  Patriots  at  his  houfe.  De  Republica  idem  fentire, 
was  declared,  hy  a  republican  of  old,  to  be  the  belt  ceincnl  of  friendlhip. 

give 
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give  no  decided  opinion ;  though,  from  a  cursory  view  of 
them,  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  their  authentic 
city.  In  the  very  first  lettet'  Mr.  Drake  enters  into  the 
particulars  of  his  account  current  With  his  agent  m  France ; 
specifying  the  different  sums  which,  at  different  times,  that 
agent  had  received ;  particulars  extremely  convenient  for 
those  who  wished  to  prove  the  exiatenee  of  a  plot;  but 
most  unlikely  indeed  for  the  principal  instigator  of  that 
plot  to  detail.  This  circumstance,  with  many  others,  are 
extremely  suspicious,  thr>ugh  certainly  not  decisive;  but  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  pre-judge  this  question,  as 
Mr.  Drake  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for 
Ibimself. 

Whether  the  plot  was  real  or  imaginary,  and  whatever*  if 
real,  its  objcdt  might   be,  it  was  eagerly  seized  by  Buo- 
naparte, as  a  pretext  for  the  commission  of  a  deed,  as  foiii 
and  as  atrocious,  as  any  which  marks  even  the  sanguinary 
annals  of  his  life,  which  are  indeed  written  in  characters  of 
blood.      A  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  virtuous 
and  gallant  Duke  d'Enghienv  who  had  so  nobly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  late  war  against  the  murderers 
of  his  faiftily  ahd  the  despoilers  of  his  property,  had,  after 
the  emigrant  corps,  which  served  on  the  Continent  with  so 
much  credit  to  itself  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
allies,  retired  to  a  small  estate  in   the  dominions   of  tbe 
•    Eledtor  of  Baden,  ^here  he  passed  his  life  in  retirement 
and  study ;  esteemed  and  "beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
This  prince,  whose  virtues,  whose  birth,  and  whose  lawful 
pretensions,  were  a  satire  on  the  life,  character,  and  con- 
duct  of  the  Corsican  Usurper,    that  usurj)er  resolved,  in 
violation  of  laws  human  and  divine,  to  sacrifice  to  his' ven- 
geance and  to  his  vieivs.     The  neutral  territory  of  Baden 
was  accordingly  violated,  Wwhoui  dLVif  previous  notice,  and 
consequently  without  the  consent  of    its   sovereign;    the 
prinfce   was  dragged  out  of  his  house ;  hurried   to   Pari^ 
without    refreshment  as   without  repose ;    con^^igned  to  a 
band   of   ffiilitaty  assassins,    previously   selected   and    pre- 
viously  insfructed  for  the  purpose,  under  the   immediate 
direction  of  Murat,  the  Consul's  brother-in-law,  and  the 
base   pandar  to  his  infamous  designs,  and,  after  a  mock 
trial,  in  wjiichb  every  form  of  law^  and  every  principle  of 
'  justice, 
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trator  and  the  instrument  of  more  murders,  than  it  evei'' 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  individual  to  commit ;  arid  on 
that  monarch  who,  knowing  this,  and  who,  seeing  in  him 
the  assalssin  of  his  family,  has  not  blushed  to  become  his  ' 
friend  and  ally.     For  our  part,  we  have  only  to  express 
oiir  fervent  wish  that  f  he 'Prince  of  Peace's  invariable  proof 
may  not  fail  in  its  application  to  Napoleone  Buonaparte. 
Tfcfe»'Monitcur  adds,  by  way  of  illustration  df  the  prince's 
reftfUfk,  '*  the  saying  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  been  ve- 
rified j  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  England  made^use 
of*  the  Count  D'Artois  as   a  cut-throat,  one   of  the  indi- 
viduals of  his '  house,  by  way  of  expiation  for  the  crime, 
perished   by  the  sword    of  the  law.     Infamous  bishop  of 
Arras,  such  is  the  result  of  your  counsels!" 

The  very  murder  which  was  thus  perpetrated  in  order  to 
smooth  the  Consul's  way  to  that  throne  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  was  now  urged  as  a  proof  of  the' 
existence  of  plots  and  of  dangers  v/hich  rendered  his  assUmp-* 
tion  of  the  imperial  title,  power,  and  dignity,  necessary  for. 
the  safety  of  the  state.  The  Salus  Reipiibli-cay  which  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  revolution,  engrossed,  the  attention  of  a 
special  committee,  to  whom  the  Consul  was  then  a  subordi- 
nate agent — the  Committee  of  Public  Safety — is  now  solely 
confided  to  the  paternal  care  of  this  same  agent,  suddenly' 
converted,  by  the  magic  of  a  republican  wand,  into  the  noble 
founder  of  the  people's  happiness^  and  the  faithful  guardian 
of  their  rights.  It  would  be  foreign  from  our  present  pur- 
pose, and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  the  bounds  which  we 
are  compelled  to  prescribe  to  ourselves,  to  lay  open  the* 
whole  system  of  artifice  and  fraud  employed  by  the  Consul 
on  this  occasion ;  or  to  comment  on  the  various  addresses 
and  resolutions  of  the  legislative,  municipal,  and  military' 
bodies,  who,  forgetful  of  past  oaths  and  of  past  principles^ 
have,  in  a  moment,  ceased  to  be  the*  steady  supporters  of  li- 
berty and  equality,  the  furious  revilers  of  royalty,  and  of 
every  species  of  hereditary  government,  and  have  become 
supplicants  at  the  feet  of  the  Consul,  imploring  him  to  plunge 
himself,  and  his  whole  family,  without  delay,  into  "  the  hell 
of  nM)narchy."*  This  we  nmst  leave  to  the  historian  who,  in 

♦  An  exprcssioii  ufed  by  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet,  and  adopted  by 
Thomas  Paitie. 

his 
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his  account  of  the  present  eventful  epoch,  will  have  ample 
,  materials  for  the-  exercise  of  his  industry  and  judgment. — 
,The  scene  depicted  by  our  immortal  bard,  between  ovif 
Richard  and  .the  municipal  officers  of  London,  has  been  rea- 
lized at  Paris,  and  the  little  low-born  upstart  of  Corsica, 
has,  after  displaying  the  coyness  of  a  republican  maiden,  by 
resisting  the  first  solicitations,  and,  .bearing  to  be  pressed 
again  and  again,  condescended  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  to  become  the  First  Emperor  of  the  French.  Had 
Brissot,  and  Syeyes,  and  Robespierre,  and  Danton,  and  He- 
bert,  and  Marat,  combined  to  devise  some  act  for  degrading 
royalty  beyond  all  former  examples  of  degradation,  the  united 
ingenuity  of  these  wily  republicans,  the  extent  of  whose  in- 
ventive faculties  for  such  purposes  was  never  questioned, 
could  not  possibly  have  devised  any  act  so  effective  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  as  the  elevation  of  Napoleon6 
Buonaparte  to  the  throne.  It  is  the  consummation  of  its 
debasement ;  while  its  effect  on  the  people  of  France  is  to 
•sink  them  almost  beneath  conteiupt  t 

In  one  respect  this  bold  and  daring  measure  may  be  re- 
garded as  politic  ;  in  another  as  impolitic ;  it  will  certainly, 
by  the  shews,  and  spectacles,  and  bustle  which  it  will  pro- 

-  duce,  as  well  as  by  the  elevation  of  rank  and  dignity  which 
.  it  effects,  gratify  the  predominant  passion  of  that  fickle,  ca- 

-  jpricious,  ai)d  sanguinary  tyrant,  the  sovereign  people ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  accustom  them  to  a  renovation  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things  in  many  respects ;  and  will  teach 

-  them  to  submit  to  the  absolute  sway  of  an  individual ;  whence 
comparisons  may  possibly  suggest  themselves  not  veiy  fa- 
vourable to  the  existing  sovereign ;  and  considerations  of 
justice  as  well  as  of  policy  may  arise  in  their  minds,  all  hav- 
ing a  natural  tendency  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  tlirone.  This  effect,  if  prcxiuced  at 
all,  may,  possibly,  be  the  work  of  time;  but  it  is  too  much, 
for  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  new  dynasty  can  pos- 
sibly last,  or  that  the  people  can  consent  to  exchange  a  legi- 
timate native  prince,  sprung  from  a  long  line  of  royal  ances- 
tors, for  a  low-born  fore'gn  usurper  of  yestcrdr.y,  who  de- 
grades the  very  nation  which  he  gr.verns,  any  longer  tl^an  they  ^ 
continue- to  be  subject  to  the  terror  of  militir>  t)ranrs,  and 

•  Uiilitai^  law.         - 
•    -  .     That 
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That  which  repeated  breachjcs  of  solemn  treaties  ;  wtiich 
reiterated  violations  of  the  territories  of  neutral  powers  > 
which  the  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the  German  empire,' 
which  all  the  great  powers  of  the  continent  had  solemnly 
guaranteed  J  which  the  invasion  of  Hanover,  the  independ- 
ence of  which  those  po>vers  had  pledged  themselves^  to  main- 
tain— that  which  this  combination  of  acts  of 'violence  and 
ti'eachery  could  not  effect,  has,  in  part  at  leastvbeen  atchicved 
by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  has  long,  indeed,  viewed  the  conduct  of  thcf 
Corsican  Usurper  with  a  jealous  eye,  has  been  at  length 
roused  to  a  manly  expression  of  his  hoitor  at  this  atrocious 
act,  and  of  his.  indignation  at  the  violation  of  his  kinsman's 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it.  To  judge  by 
the  language  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisv 
bon  ;  by  his  marked  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  his  anv^ 
•bassador  at  Paris,  Count  Marcow,  who  had  the  honour  to 
incur  the  disapprobation  and  hatred  of  Buonaparte  s  by  the 
recall,  to  his  cabinet,  of  that  excellent  nojbieman.  Count 
Worpnzow ;  by  the  public  token  of  his  grief  (a  court  mourn- 
ing) for  the  death  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien ;  and  by  the  or- 
ders to  increase  his  military  and  naval  forces ;  to  judge  by  all 
these  circAimstances  of  the  disix)sition  and  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  he  is,  at  length,  convinced  that,  without  a  speedy 
and  effectual  check  imposed  upon  the  daring  aggressions,  and 
the  insatiate  ambition,  of  the  French  Consul,  no  throne  in 
Europe  will  be  safe,  no  territory  secure;  and  has,  in  con*^ 
sequence^  resolved  to  stand  forth,  in  a  manner  becoming  hb 
rank,  dignity,  and  character,  to  assert  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent sovereigns,  and  to  rescue  the  Continent  from  impendii^ 
lubjugatibn  and  slavery.  If  these  appearances, be  not  deceit- 
ful, the  tinae  is  near  at  hand,  when  a  new  confederacy,  more 
formidable  than  any  that  heretofore  existed,  will  be  formed 
against  France,  not  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  her  empire,  but  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  her  of 
the  means  of  inflicting  on  other  states  those  injuries  which 
are  the  subject  of  her  constant  meditations;  of  reducing  her 
power  within  some  moderate  bounds ;  and,  possibly,  of  re- 
.  storing  her  lawful  monarch  to  the  throne,  as  the  best  mode 
of  giving  happiness  to  her,  and  secvirity  to  Europe.  A  con- 
federacy formed  oa  these  principles,  and  with  these  views, 

must 
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must  meet  with  the  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  every 
friend  to  civilized  society. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  followed  the  example  of  Rus- 
sia, or,  rather,  to  do  his  Majesty  justice,  adopted  the  same 
line  of  conduct,  without  any  communication  with  the  Em*-* 
pcror  Alexander;  and  his  Danish  Majesty^  who  acted  with 
signal  spirit,  on  the  threat  of  the  general  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  nations  to  invade  his  territory,  has  put  his  forces  on 
a  respedable  footing ;  and  seems  disposed  to  join  that 
confederacy,  of  which  the  Russian  emperor  will,  of  coune, 
be  the  august  head. 

Austria,  still  smarting  under  past  disasters,  remembering 
the  recent  treacher}'  of  her  officers,  which  occasioned  those 
disasters,  acts  with  becoming  caution,  but  not  with  pusilla- 
nimity or  blindness.  Her  armies  have  been  increased  to  the 
full  amount  of  a  war  establishment,  her  arscnab  have  been 
stored,  and  every  means  for  renewing  the  contest,  whcne\^er 
circumstances  may  call  for  its  renewal,  have  been  carefuilr 
and  diligently  supplied.  Any  new  confederacy^  without  the 
accession  of  this  Imperial  House,  would,  probably,  be  inef* 
factual;  but  her  past  fortitude  is  the  best  pledge  of  her 
readiness  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  formed  upon  broad 
and  honourable  principles  j  though  the  desertion  of  her  al- 
lies in  the  last  war,  and  the  base  conduct  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  empire,  stimulated  and  supported,  in  their  rebelliout 
proceedings,  founded  on  true  Jacobinical  principles,  by  \ 
neighbouring  monarch,  renders  it  a  matter  of  necessary  pru-. 
dence  in  her  to  act  with  extreme  circumspection,  and  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  those  by  whom  she  i* 
invited  to  act. 

Prhssia,  it  would  seem,  by  some  recent  changes  in  her 
ministry,  is  disposed  to  follow  the  general  impulse,  to  forsake 
the  mean,  selfish,  despicable,  and  most  mistaken  policy  which 
she  has  hitherto  pursued  •,  and  to  contribute,  at  last,  to  her 
oumf  and  the  general,  safety.  But,  surrounded  as  her  mo^ 
oarch  is,  by  ministers  and  courtiers  infected  by  French  prin-* 
ciples,  if  HQt  bribed  by  French  gold^  we  must  see  some  aclp 
more  decisive  than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  before  wo 
give  him  credit  for  intentions  which  have  heretofore  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  which  an  authority,  that  he  ought  to 
spurn,  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from  manifesting  to  the 
world.     We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  his  arpy  has  caught 
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the  uevolutiehary  istkction;  but  wc  suspect  th^t  those  who 
have  brought  his  Majesty  to  give  credit  to  this  fa^i,  arg 
much  more  io&cted  fhcmsclves,  than  the  troops.  We  know 
indeed  that  French  niftiiaers^  and  French  morals,  have  made 
BO  incomiderabie  progress  at.  the  court  of  Bcrliii,  where  they 
have  produced  their  iis^uaJ  fruits ;  but  nothing  more  is  want-' 
ing,  oh  the  part  of  the  monarchy  to  release  himself  from  these 
disgraceful  tiammels,  than  a  resolution  to  exert  himself  for 
that  purpose.  1  he  time  is  xiow  come,  when  he  may  wipe 
off  the  stains  which  baye  attached  to  his  house,  on  account. 
of  the  wayward  policy  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  i  but 
if  he  suffer  the  favourable  opportunity  to  escape,  it  will  not 
return,  aijd  his  character  will  be  fixed  for  ever.  1  he  smaller 
powers  of  Europe  arc  either  so  completely  under  the  controul 
of  France,  or  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  greater  states,  that 
they  must  necessarily  follow  the  impulse  which  they  receive 
from  them,  and  are  scarcely  accountable  for  their  own  ads. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  so  considered ; 
their  subjugation  arises  from  their  own  inertness,  and,  should 
a  continental  war  be  renewed,  their  aflefted  neutrality  will 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  screen  them  from  attack.  States 
that  will  make  no  effort  for  their  own  preservation,  are  un- 
worthy of  being  preserved.     . 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  our  own  country,  and,  in 
/<he  state  of  our  domestic  politics,  behold  a  scene  novel 
indeed,  but  not  unprecedented  ;  the  revival  of  parties^ 
composed. of  heterogeneous  materials,  struggling  for  power^ 
and  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  ascendancy.  Toe  feeble 
administration  of  Mr.  Addington-is  at  an  end.  No  ad- 
ministration, perhaps,  possessed  a  greater  portion  of  good 
personal  qualities,  of  public  integrity,  and  of  fairness  of 
intention ;  nor  was  it,  in  its  subordinate  parts,  destitute 
of  talent: — ^^but  he  who  ought  to  have  instilled  life,  spirit, 
and  vigour,  into  the  whole  body,  was,  unfortunately,  him-r 
self  devoid  of  .those  endowments  and  qualifications,  which, 
at  all  times  essential  in  a  Prime  Minister,  were,  at  the  jxrer 
sent  critical  peiic-d,  indispensibly  necessary:  hence,  with 
this  deficiency  in  its  leader,  the  administration  was  destitute 
of  energy  and  decision.  It  is  a  singular  faft,  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  noticed  by  the  historian  of  the  times,  that  though  . 
Mr.  Addington  was  certainly  a  sound  member,  ftnd  a 
staunch  friend,  of  .the  established  church,  he  nfivertb^k$9 
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wanted  resolution  to  aft  up  to  his  principles,  and  to  do  for 
the  church  all  that  his  situation  enabled  him  to  do ;  and 
suffered  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  advice  of 
those  who  were  not  competent  to  advise  him,  to  cbntroul 
his  own  sentiments  and  wishes ;  at  leasts  this  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction  we  can  put  upon  the  n^left  which 
we  deplore ;  sad  effefts  of  a  temporizing  and  wavering  po- 
licy! Justice  requires  us  to  add,  that  Mr.  Addington's  de- 
parture from  office  has  been  attended  with  circumstances 
highly  creditable  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  charader  i  and 
that  be  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
|epose,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  private  station,  mu^t  be 
the  cordial  wish  of  all  who  know  how  to  rcspeft  virtue,  even 
in  a  political  opponent ;  and  who  have  sufficient  honesty 
not  to  suffer  any  difference  of  political  opinions  to  divert 
them  from  the  ways  of  truth,  or  the  duties  of  justice. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  indped  the  expecta- 
tion was  universal,  that  the  wish  which  we  lon^  since  ex- 
pressed for  a  firm,  vigorous,  and  efficient  admmist ration, 
combining  all  the  talents  and  sourid  principles  6f  the  coun- 
try, would  immediately  be  gratified.  And  the  return  of  all 
the  leading  menibers  of  the  old  administration, .  including 
some  of  their  successors,  was  anxiously  looked  for  ■  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  pubfic.  But  inexpressibly  great  were  Our 
astonishmcrnt  and  concern,  at  finding,  that  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Grcnville,  and  Mr,  Windham,  with  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  attached  to  their  party,  though  solicited  to 
come  into  power,  refused  to  accept  situations  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration, unless  Mr,  Fox  were  to  form  a  part  of  it  !i ! 
Highly  as  wc  respect,  and  strongly  as  we  have  supported, 
these  eminent  political  characters,  against  their  numerous 
assailants,  we  must  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  an  act 
which  we  cannot  but  consider,  after  the  maturest  reflection, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  invasion  of  the  regal  prerogative. 
If  they  had,  unhappily  for  the  country,  succeeded  in  their 
efforts  to  force  Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabinet,  we  scruple  not  to 
say,  that  the  crown  must  have  been  reduced  to  an  absolute 
cypher,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country  would  have  been 
•  vinually  at  an  end.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  believing 
that  such  men  would!'  have  abused  the  power  so  acquired ; 
their  known  characters  and  their  past  conduct  preclude  thd 
possibility  of  a  supposition  so  injurious ;  but  the  principle 
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Would  have  beenestablisfi^  ;  the  lawful  prerogative  bf  the 
crown,  forming  a  vital  part  ot  the  constitution,  would  have 
been  rendered  perfectly  nugatory,  and  a  door  to  the  niost 
dangerous  abuses  would  have  been  opened.     For,  by  the 
same,  means,  at  any  future  period,  a  combination  of  leadii^ 
political  characters,  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  a  system  of  poli- 
tics that  would  shake  the  throne  and  the  altar  to  their  centre, 
and  we  have  already  seen  some  such  factions  existing  in  the 
country,  might  compel  fh^  King  to  atlopt  that  system,  by 
leaving  him  without  an  administration  in  the  event  of  his 
lefvisal.     What,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  state  of  the 
country,  at  this  period,  threatened  as  we  are  by  an  implacable 
and  powerful  enemy,  exposed,  as  all  acknowledge,  to  iiami- 
ncnt  danger,  and,  as  the  opposition  insist,  without  adequate 
means  of  defence,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  joined  the  Greaville  party, 
as  it  is  now  called,  if  his  Majesty  had  persisted  in  his  rcjec* 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  if  a  majority  in  Parliament  had  ren- 
dered the  dismission  of  the  old  ministers  ah  act  of  necessity* 
The  business  of  government  could  not  possibly  have  gone 
on r public  affairs  must  have  been  at  a  stand;  and  the  ele- 
.ments  of  anarchy,  ever  quick  to  increase  and  fertilize,  would 
have  been  generated  in  the  land. 

Lest  we  should  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  by  any  of  the 
numerous,  band  of  superficial  observers  who  are  ever  ready  to 
.  carp  at  our  remarks,  and  to  misrepresent  and  pervert  what 
•they  either  cannot  or  will  not  undentand,  in  stating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Grenville  party  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  roysl 
.prerogative,  when  we  lately  ridiculed  the  idea  of  reproachinS 
.Mr.  Pitt  with  having  laboured' to  wrest  that  prerogative 
.  from  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign,  by  refusing,  to  come  info 
.  power,  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  recommend  Lord  Grenville 
and  others  as  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  it  may  be  expc- 
,  dient  briefly  to  explain  the  difference,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be- 
.  tween  the  two  cases.     In  the  first  cas^,  Mr.  Pirt  was  not 
called  on  by  the  King,  but  soHcited  by  the  Minister,  to 
come  into  povver ;  and  the  objection  to  Lord  Grenville  did 
. .  not  proceed  from  his  Majesty,  but^  from  Mr.  Addington. 
,  \A11  that  Mr.  Pitt  contended  for  was  the  privilege  of  declining 
to  be  Minister,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  recommend  to  the 
,  crown,  a  cabinet  in  which  he  coilld  confide.    •  And  he  de- 
dared  his  wish  of  seeing  a  cabinet  composed  chiefly  of  the 
:  luemberaof  the  former  and  of  the  existing  administration. 
.'•:•■.  ,   '.•  Mr- 
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}Ar,  Addiingtoh*$  objection  to  Lprci  Grenvlllei  it  isrknqwn, 
broke  off  the  negociation,  and  the  matter  was  never  commu- 
nicated to  the  crown.  Bat,  in  the  last  instance,  the  Greti- 
ville  party  were  not  called  upon  to  act  v/ith  men  in  whom  ' 
thev  could  not  confide;  with  men  from  whom  the  differed 
in  leading  principles,  or  prominent  opinions,  on  political 
questions,  but  with  men  with  whom  they  had  long  acted, 
with  whom  they  had  resumed  their  situations,  and  whose 
return  to  office  they  had  frequently  called  for  in  Parliament 
as  being  the  only  man  who,  in  their  estimation.  Could  save 
the  country.  Their  objection  was  founded  solely  on  the  re- 
fuse of  their  King,  not  of  his  Minister,  to  admit  Mr.  Fox 
intQ,  power;  that  Mr.  Fox, — ^will  after  agei  credit  the  fact  ? 
•^^— whose  name,  by  the  advice  of  that  very  cabinet  of  which 
they  themselves  were  members,  was  erased  by  his  Majesty 
from  the  list  of  his  privy-counsellors !  And  this  objectioir 
was  started  and  persisted  in,  at  a  time  when  the  King  was 
left  without  a  cabinet  •,  whereas  Mr.  Pitt's  refusal  to  comply 
¥(ith  Mr.  Addington's  wishes  took  place  at  a  period,  whem 
an  adrhinistration  existed,  with  a  strong  and  triumphant 
majokrity  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Both  the  principle 

'  and  the  consequences  of  the  two  transactions,  then,  w^ere 
materially,  and  even,  radically,  different. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  new  coalition  between  tlieGrcn* 
vil!e  party  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  frienJ%  our  astonishment 
increases  beyond  measure.  These  parties  were  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  each  other;  during  the  whole  course  of  the  last 
eventful  war,  on  every  leading  question,  on  every  principle, 

.on  the  French  revolution,  and,  lastly,  on  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  their  sentiments  were  opposite  as  the  poles.  Mr* 
Fqx  held  up  the  regicides  of  France  to  the  adtniration  of 
Europe  ;  publicly  adopted  and  proclaimed  their  grand  prin* 
ciple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  whence  all  their  sub- 
sequent opinions  and  acts  were  almost  necessary  deductions; 
reprobated  the  war  as  unjust  and  unnecessary  ;  systematical-* 
ly  opposed  every  measure  of  the  ministers  for  prosecuting  it 
with  success;  declared  his  joy  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  not 
bci^ause  he  thought  it  safe  or  honourable  to  his  country,  but 
because  it  was  a  glorious  peace  for  France j  paid  his  adora*  ' 
t^ons  af  the  Consular  ishrine ;  and,  lastly^  on  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  steady  and  consistent  once  in  his  life^  he  pleaded 
wilh .  eloquence  and  energy  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  and 
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pretty  plainly  insinuated  that  he  had  justice  on  his  side  ! 
To  say  that  Lord  Grcnville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  ther 
friends,  did  the  reverse  of  all  this,. is  to  say  only  that  which 
is  notorious  to  the  whole  world.  Still  we  are  far  from  har- 
bouring a  wish  to  perpetuate  political  animosities,  and  wc 
can  even  conceive  f:hc  existence  of  onp  reason,  of  a  nature 
too  delicate  to  admit  of  public  discussion,  which  might  ope- 
rate with  considerable  force  on  the  minds  of  these  eminent 
characters,  and  justify  their  proposal  of  Mr.  Fox  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  one  of  his  ministers.  But  having  made  that  propo- 
sal, their  duty  was  discharged,  and  its  rejection  by  their  So- 
vereign could  not,  in  our  apprehension,  justify  their  refusal 
to  come  into  power  themselves,  at  a  period  when,  they  must 
be  sensible,  their  services  were  of  consequence  to  the  country. 
The  same  reason,  and  that  alone,  we  conceive,  could  justify 
Mr.  Pitt  in  proposing  Mr.  Fox  to  his  Majesty;  for  that 
he  did  propose  him,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as'  his  respect  for 
his  Sovereign  would  allow  him,  to  persuade  his  Majesty  tq 
accede  to  the  proposal,  is  a  fact  which  wc  shall  venture  to 
stite,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  denunciations  which  may 
possibly  be  issued  against  us  from  the  new  school  for  consti- 
tutional principles. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  on  this  important  topip, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  country  as  highly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  proving  himself,  at  this  dangerous  crisis,  the 
champion  of  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the  crown,  andi  conse* 
qnentb/^  the  guardian  of  the  peoplc^s  rights.  We  are  neither 
parasites  nor  partisans :  to  whom  the  King  delegates  the 
executive  offices  of  the  state  is  a  matter,  comparativehi ^hxit 
of  little  consequence;  .of  ministers  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  a 
breath  may  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made.'*  But  the 
King  is  a  permanent  being ;  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution,  he 
sever  dies;  and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  his  rights 
and  prerogatives  should  remain  inviolate  and  uninvaded,  be- 
cause they  are  vital  parts  of  the  constitution,  with  which 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  subject  are  indissolubly 
connected  and  interwoven.  At  this  time,  too,  when  the 
visionary  speculations  of  wild  enthusiasts,  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  half  the  thrones  of  Europe  to'  their  bases,  arc 
still  aQoat  in  the  .world  -,  when  (the  melancholy  truth  must 
be  acknowledged)  regal  power  is  materiaUy  weakened,  it  is 
peculiarly  essential  to  guard  these  rights  with  extraordinary 
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jcaTousy,  vigilance,  aod  care.  That  the  ri^t  of  chusing  his 
Qwn  servants  was  vested  in  the  King,  subject  to  no  previous 
controul  whatever,  every  man  acquainted  with  the  most 
simple  rudiments  of  constitutional  knowledge  knew  and  ad^ 
mitted.  If  Parliament  should  find  the  measures  of  those 
servants  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  consti- 
tution that  vests  tjie  choice  of  them  in  the  Sovereign  gives 
the  Parliament  the  privilege  of  remonstrating  with  that  So- 
vereign ;  and,  if  remonstrance  fail,  and  the  measures  be  still 
pursued,  of  withholding  the  supplies,  without  which  the  bu- 
siness of  government  cannot  be  carried  on.  But,  if  Parlia- 
ment were  to  object  to  the  men,  and  not  to  their  measures, 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  objection,  were  to  address  the 
'King  for  their  removal,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  should 
withhold  the  supplies,  it  would  certainly  exceed  its  powers, 
violate  the  constitution,  and  invade  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  This,  however,  is  a  case,  thank  Heaven,  not  likely 
to  occur.  Should  it  ever  occur,  the  memorable  prediction 
of  Montesquieu  will  speedily  be  fulfilled* 

Such,  then,  and  no  other,  is  the  controul  which  the  Parf 
liament  can  constitutionally  exercise  over  the  prerogative  pf 
the  Sovereign,  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers  j  yet,  have  not 
some  sapient  adepts  of  the  new  school  hesitated  to  push  this 
controul  to  an  indefinite  length,  to  assert  that  its  extent  is 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  gravely  to  propose  a  revision  of  the 
constitution*^  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
p^liamentary  right,  and  the  hmits  of  the  regal  prerogative  ! 

The  principles  and  the  opinions  which  we  have  thus  freely 
declared,  without  seeking  whom  to  please,  or  whom  to  offend, 
are  the  same  which  we  have  invariably  maintained.  On 
these  grounds  it  was,  that  we  defended  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  when  Mr.  Addington  came  into  office.  And  if, 
by  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  Mr.  Fox  had  obtained- a 
seat*  in  the  cabinet,  we  should  certainly  have  declared  our 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  >ve  should  have  respected  his 
Majesty's  choice,  and  have  judged  his  new  minister  solely 

*  See  the  Morning  Poll  pafiim,  where  it  is^ofl  loyally  obfervedj  in  re« 
fysci  of  Ihc  King's  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox  :  "  While  the  crown  ftruggl^s  for 
9.  (itUe  portion  of  its  will,  the  public  fervice  fufier;i,  the  public  lirenglh  is« 
impaired,  and  the  jjiory.  (if  the  empire  is  retarded/*  If  the  v/ordfiarty  had 
l>l^n  fubfiituted  for  crown,  the  deicription  had  been  more  accurate,  but  lei's 
if^kiggisL  And  yet  this  fame  writer,  a  very  few  dk}  s  before,  had  depre- 
cated every  change  of  miniflers !  ' 

C  3  by 
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by  his  treasures.     By  thd  same  criterion  will  we  j\idge  Mr\ 
Pitt  and  his  present  colleagues.  -  We  approve  the  principle 
upon  which  they  came  into  power,  and  while  they  act  up  to 
that  principle,  and  labour  to  promote  the  real  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  by  a  steady,  consistent,  and  de- 
cisive line  of  policy,  they  shall  have  our  feeble,  but  honest, 
support.     On  the  other  h*and,  however  we  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  the  distinguished  members  of  the  _ 
Grenville.  party,  we  shall  never,  in  the  expression  of  such 
difference,  lose  sight  of  the  respe<ft  which  is  due  to  their 
char-afters,  nor  imitate  the  conduft  of  some  of  their  intem- 
perate and  injudicious  advocates,  who  bestow  the.  most  vio- 
Igit  abuse  upon  all  who  presume  to  question  the  infallibi- 
lity of  their  opinions.     These  same  advocates  hate  lately 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of  their  patrons,  an  illus- 
trious name  which  should  never  be   coqplcd  with  party. 
Our  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  prescribes  rcspeft  to  every 
branch  of  his  family  ;  and  In  that  respcft  our  forbearance, 
on  many  occasions,  proves  that  we  have  not  failed  ;  but  if 
Pall  Mall  or  Tylney-street  become  the  rendezvous  of  apar/y, 
and  if  Persiaji  or  Parisian  adoration  be  exhibited  as  a  proof 
pf  patriotism,  or  exalted  as  a  token  of  attachment,  alUclaittis 
to  ■  forbearance  will  cease,  and  we  must  yield,  however  re- 
Ju6tantly,'to  the  pressure  of  superior  duties.     We  cfeprecate 
the  ditcussion — but  wc  will  not  shrink  from  it. 

1  he  partisans  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt's  adrhinis- 
tration,  are  instructed  to  urge  against  it  the  want  of  abi- 
lity ;  and  to  maintain,  with  confidence,  its  uttier  incapa- 
city to  withstand  the  formidable  attacks  which  it  will  have 
to  encounter.  As  to  the  first  charge,  the  premier  himself 
is  most  prudently  excepted  from  it ;  because  these  same 
writers  had  recently  boasted  of  hie  talents,  when  those 
.  taleni,s  happened  to  be  direded  to  the  same  purposes  as 
those  T^'hich  Mr.  Fox  then  pursued.  But  let  us  ask  who 
ever  doubted  the  abilities  of  an  Eldon,,a  Camden,  or  a 
Melville  ?  Who  will  presume  to  say  that  Lord  Hanowby 
and  Mr.  Canning  are  without  talents?  And  who  has  for- 
gotten tlie  very  great  abilities,  judgment,  temper,  and 
skill,  manifested  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  during  the  discus- 
sions, in  the  Irish  parliament,  on  the  momentous  question 
pf  the  union?  We  lament,' as  much  as  any  man  can  do» 
noti  indeed,  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  the  absence 
•^    ■■  '      ^'"^   -      .        .    .   ^  ^^ 
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9f  Lords  Spencer,    Grenville,    and  Mlinto,  Messrs. AVind- 
fciin,  Grenville,  and  Elliot,  fron;  the  ministry;    but  our 
high  opinion  of  them  cannot  i*ender  us  blind  to  the  merits 
of  others,  or  so  fascinate  our  judgment  as  to  prevent  us 
from  discerning  in  the  new  administration,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  talen^,  knowledge,  and  experience,  to  conduct  the. 
affairs  pf  government,  at  this  arduous  crisis,  ^yith  skill  and 
success.     As  to.  the  numbers  to  be  opposed  to  them,  which 
we  have  heard  most  accurately  specified,  we  shrewdly  sus-, 
pe6l  that  these  panders  of  the  party  reckon  without  their 
host.     At  all  events,  their  presuniptioh  is  intolerable,  and. 
amounts,  indeed,  to  little  less  than  a  libel  on  the  parlia-. 
ificnu  in  positively  deciding  on  the  votes  of  its  members, 
not  only  before  those  votes  are  given,  but  even  before  it  is 
l^novvn  what  measures  they  will  have  to  oppose.     On  the 
subjeft  of  ihesQ  parti/'Sj/siems  we  have,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  delivered  our  opinion ;  and  long  reflection  has  . 
•conviiiced  us,  that  any  systematic  plan  for  indiscriminate 
opposition  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  a  view  to  drive  - 
them  from  their  posts,  without  any  regard  to  their  mea- 
sures,   is  totally  incompatible  with  the   principles   of  the 
constitution,  and  with   the  duties  of  a  meqiiber  of  parlia- 
fticrit.     And  in  what  respect  such  parties  differ  from  fac- 
tions 'we  are  at  a  less  to   conceive.     Mr.  Pitt  appears   to 
have  formed  a  just  notion  of  such  principles  and  such  du- 
ties, by  the  condud  whicbhe  has  lately  observed;  keeping 
^loof  from  all  party;    forming  no  engagements;  pledging 
himself  to  no  specific  plans ;  but  honourably  giving  hisi  sup  • 
port  to  such  measures  of   the   ministers  as   he   conscien* 
tiously  approved,  and  opposing  those  measurer  which  he 
thought   injudicious  or  improper.     If  this  be  riot  the  right 
coiistitutional  conduct  for  a  representative  of  the  people  to 
observe,  we  must  have,  formed  very 'erroneous  notions,  in- 
deed, of  a  British  parliament.     We  are  aware  that  men 
long  in  the  habit  of  afting'with  parties  have  formed  very 
different  notions  on  this  subject;    and. we  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  specious  and  plausive  theory  which  ihey 
have  framed  to  satisfy  their  own  mirtds  on  thfc  matter.     But 
Jet  them  submit  that  theory  to  public  inspection,  tricked 
put  with  all  the  meritricious  embellishments  with  which  wit^ 
i  vjearning,  and  eloquence  so  well  know  how  to  adorn  it,  ainl 
t     we  leave  Tittle  of  the  ability  of  any  plain  maa9  to  detect  it* 
f  c  4  '       '  *  fallacy 
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fallacy  and  to  expose  its  defects.  But,  to  ycturn  to  thfe 
^iibjectsj  which  suggested' these  i«flectio*ns  3  we  are  very 
much  deceived  indeed^  if  Lord  Grcnville  and  his  imme- 
diate associates,  will  range  themselves  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  whom  they  have  agreed  oif  all  late  subjects  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  hut' o?ie^  and  on  that  one,  they 
have  differed  infinitely  more  widely  and  more  radically,  from 
Mr.  Fox  than  from  him  Besides .  the  steadiness  of  their 
public  characters,  and  their  recorded  principles,  are  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  to  the  public,  that  measures  not  wen  will 
be  the  objects  of  their  opposition ;  and,  from  any  thing  hi- 
therto known,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  mea- 
sures will  be  brought  forwiard  which  ate  likely  to  incur  their 
disapprobation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  let  those  who 
80  confidently  affirm"  the  inability  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  resist  an 
opposition  so  formidable  in  ntimbers  and  talent,  recollect 
that  an  opposition  still  more  formidable  in  both,  Mr.  Pitt 
encountered  and  defeated,  on  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life.  That  opposition,  too,  was  animated  and  invigorated 
by  the  commanding  spirit  of  a  Burke,  whose  loss  none  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  Lord  Grenville's  new  associates  will  • 

J>resume  to  assert  would  be  supplied  by  the  accession  of  his 
drdship  to  their  party.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  too,  who 
was  the  head  of  that  party,  is  a  member  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. In  our  view  of  the  case  then,  there  is  no- 
thing to  excite  the  dread  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence  of  his  enemies.  Let  him  pursue  an  open  and 
manly  policy,  in  respect  of  foreign  powers;  let  him  main- 
tain not  merely  the  commercial  interest,  not  merely  the  po- 
litical independence  of  the  country  5  but  let  him  suppprt 
her  honour ;  assert  her  dignity,  and  extend  her  consequence  j 
let  him  not  limit  her  exertions  to  a  pitiful,  discouraging» 
and  dangerous  system  of  self-defence ;  but  let  him  rouse 
^  the  spirit  of  the  British  lion  to  hostile  efforts,  wisely  con- 
ceited and  judiciously  executed,  that  will  make  the  enemy 
sensible  of  our  power,  and  of  his  own  temerity;  let  him,,in 
his  domestic  policy^  combine  vigour  with  temperance; 
cautiously  abstaining  fi-om  all  attempts  at  speculative  im- 
provements; constantly  viewing  innovations  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion ;  rejecting  the  secret  suggestions  of  sectaries  and 
libcralists;  and  guarding,  with  religious  care,  the  sacred 
barriers  of  the  constitution,  in  Chxtbch  anj>  State;  let 
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him  do  this,  afid,  we  have  thit  confidence  in  the  giod  sense 
aad  virtue  of  parlianuutf ,  as  to  convince  us,  that  however 
j^tive  or  however  able -the  opposition  may  prove,  he  will  be 
supported  by  a  great  and  4^cisive  majority. 

The  length  to  which  this  political  view  has  already  ex- 
tended, imperatively  prescribes  the  necessity  of  postponii  g 
bne  important  branch  of  our  discussion,  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  politics,  to  a  fiiture  opportunity.     We  allude  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which  demands  the  most  serious  at.cn* 
tion  of  the  government.     It  is  indeed  most  critical;  the  in- 
creafcd  clamours  of  the  Romanists ;  the  apathy  which  pre- 
vails in  this  country  on  all  topics  coimected  wiih  religion ; 
the  abominable  calumnies  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland;  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  their  cinemies,  and  the  shameful  ne- 
glect, forbearance,  and  inertness  of  their  friends ;  all  com- 
bine, with  other  concurring  causes,  to  render  the  situation  of 
that  country  peculiarly  critical.    We  shall  hereafter  shew  the 
danger  and  injustice  of  acceding  to  what  are  called  the  Ca- 
tholic claims;  claims  which  had  they  not  most  grossly  be- 
lied their  own  professions,  would  never  have  been  preferred ; 
their  advocate,  Mr.  Grattan,  when  he  received  30,0001.  for 
his  patriotic  services,  declared  they  never  should  be;  that 
the  Romanists  were  cotnpletely  satisfied  ;  were'highly  g-ate- 
ful  foT  tlie  favours  which  they  had  received ;  and  would  urge 
no  farther  pretensions.     Those,  liowever,  who  knew  theuni 
form  spirit  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
fitscertdency  had  every  satisfied  its  ambition,  disbelieved  the 
assertion,  and  looked  forward  to  farther  clamours  and  to  far- 
ther applications.     If  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  deserted;  if  property  is  to  be  subdued  by  population; 
for  it  is  a  fadt  well  known,  though  artfully  supprvSaed,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  possess  no  less  than  fcrty-kine 
FIFTIETHS  of  the  landed^  and  fotr  fiffhs  o/"  the  moveable 
property  of  the  cpuntryi    if  rebel  chiefs  who  presided  at 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  are  again  suffered  to  brave 
and  to  insult  the  loyal  and  well  affected,  in  open  day,  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  ;  if  convided  traitors  are  again  allowed  to 
direct  the  councils,  and  to  conduct  the  operaiijns  of  an  ene- 
my's force,  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  to  prcr 
pare  the  way  for  such  conquest,  by  the  distribution  of  libels 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance ;  Uien,  indeed,  will  all 
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th«  good  €fkcts  to  be  expected  from  the;  utdqn  of  the  tfffq 
countries  bedestrdyed  ;  and  they  will,  in  all  bums^n,  prob^ 
bility,  be  separated  for  ever.  One  word  more  respecting  th/? 
c}uestion  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Romanists^  as  the  prp^ 
posed  measure  is  most  absurdly  called.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Pitt  w\il,  no  doubt,  bring  it  forward  in  order  to  perplex  ancj 
embarrass  his  government  -,  but,  as  we  formerly  stated^  w^ 
are  fully  convinced  that  he  will  deprecate  the  di^cussion^ 
which,  at  this  time,  could  produce  npthir^  b\it  iiicalculaJbl^ 
mischief.  \Ve  lately  shewed,  that  the  engagement  whicljL 
Mr.  Pitt  was  said  to  have  contracted  during  his  former  ii^dr 
xnioistration,  ceased  to  be  binding  on  his  q\uct^ng  bis  olS^e  ; 
and,  it  is  most  certain^  that,. with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hi^ 
Majesty's  express  will  and  resolution  on  that,  subject,  hp 
could  not,  conscientiously  or  honourably^  have  agaiii  accepted 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without  a  previous  determination  to 
abandon  the  point.  But  it  behoves  the  friends  of  th^  est^^r 
blished  Church  to  be  peculiarly  vigilant  at  thijs  timti  anJ  \X% 
ministers  in  particular,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  inr 
creasing  encroachments  of  sectaries,  and  the  secret  efforts  pf 
the  Romanists.  ' 

We  propose,  in  our  ntxi  volume,  to  resume  the  consi«> 
deration  of  Irish  affairs,  anxiously  hoping  that  the  interval 
will  not  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  particulars 
of  another  rebellion.^  1  hough,  should  it  occur,  as  we  have 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  event, 
as,  independently  of  the  regular  force,  the  country  t\as  aa 
armed,  and  well-disciplined  yeomanry  of  seventy  thousand 
w<?rt,  of  whom  sixty-two  thousand,  at  least,  are  PR;a't:srAKTsi. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  we  most  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  situ- 
ation of  the  people  of  Ireland  meliorated,  not  by  the  means 
proposed,  which  would  have  a  very  different  efltct  from  that 
which  they  are  professed  to  have  in  view;  but  hv  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures,  by  opening  to  them  new  sources  of 
industry,  and  new  channels  of  wealth  ;  by  teaching  them 
those  arts  which  tend  to  humanize  and  to  civilize  mankind, 
mid  so  to  promote  their  welfiure.ilnd  li^p^ness. 
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Naoqoam  voloi  Fopalo  placere ;  naip  qax  Ega  fcid^  noa  probal>  Popu^ 
las ;  quae  pfobal  Populus,  Ego  nefcio;  .     ,  >.    -  ^ 
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TTbe  Hifiory  of  Cormvall:  Cvll^  AftUtary,  Religious^  ArchiunurcJ^ 
Agricultural^  Commit cM^  Biogtaphhal^  and  Mi/cellaneous,  By  the 
Reverend  R.  Polwhele,  o(  rolwhele,  and  Vicar  of  Manaccan. 
Volumes  ift  and  2d.  Quarto.  Pp.  44^, .  al.  2s.  Cadell  and 
Davies,  in  the  Strand.    1803. 

WHEN  we  take  up  this  work  for  perufal,  we  take  it  with  a 
lively  remembrance  of  the  author's  mariy  publications  before^ 
and  with  a  certain  afl'urance  of  applauding  the  Hiftorian  of  Devon- 
fhire  in  a  new  province  of  hiftory.  This  province  is  the  place  of  his 
liirth,  and  the  fccne  of  his  refiderice  ;  the  regions  in  which  his  ancef- 
tors  have  held  a  confiderable  cftate,  and  have  made  no  inconilderable 
figure,  formerly.  He  comes  as  their  reprefentative,  to  record  their 
anions,  and  the  a£^jons  of  their  cotemporaries,  with  the  deeds  of  all 
.the  ages  antecedent  to  all^as  far  as  remains  will  tell  what  any  of  them 
have  done  of  a  memorable  n;ature.  This  reach  and  range  of  plan  is 
certainly  very  large  in  itfelf.  Yet  nothing  is  too  large  for  Genius, 
and  Learning,  and  Induftry,  united  together.  And,  iti  JFull  aiTurance 
of  this*,  we  open  thefe  two  firft  volumes,  tnA  anticipate  the  others 
behind. 

The  ift  chapter  include^  the  hiftory  of  Cornwall  from  Caefar  to 
Vortigern.  From  an  early  part  of  this  we  will  make  a  large  extra£i', 
in  order  to  (hew,  at  once,  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  Mr,  Pol- 
whele's  hiftorical  intimations.  We  will  even  fubjoin  his  notes  to  his 
text,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

xo.  Lxvii,  VOL.  XVII.  B  "Vefpaiaaii 
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'*  yefpafian  inarched  into  the  wsflern  counties."  Says  Mr.  Polvrhele. 
^  From  the  number  of  battles  which  we  find  Vefpaiian  fighting  with  Dan* 
inonii  in  this  expedition,  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  Welbm  Britonfs  did  not 
fo  eafil;  yield  to  the  Romans,  as  fome  fiippofe,'^  and  particularly  Dr.  Bor- 
lafe ;. "  and  our  own  chronicles  confirm  our  idea  oF  their  fpirit,  in  their  ac- 
eount  of  the  fiege  of  Exeter,  which  was  the  confequence  of  thefe  battles,  fo 
foccefsful  on  the  fide  of  the  Rbmans.  Thus  far  the  Roman  writers  and  our 
chronicles  correfpond.  %t  when  the  chronicler  fr^»  that  Vefpafian  de-  ' 
barked  his  foldiers  at  Totonefe*,  we  fufpedl  fome  Ittde  mifiake,  and  can 
•afily  account  for  it.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet  co-operated  with  Vefpafian's  army.  The  Tetmesium  littus  f  of 
the  chronicle  was  probably  the  general  name  of  the  whole  coaft  from  Port* 
land  to  the  Start;  and  the  fleets  it  is  likely,  failed  along  this  coaft*  in  con- 
cert With  the  land  army  ^  rt  marched  into  the  Wofl.  Between  the  naval 
and  the  land  forces  there  was  doubtlefs  a  regular  communication :  and  pof- 
fiblv  a  reinforcement  of  foldiers  from  the  fleet  might  hftve  joined  the  main 
body  of  Vefpafian's  array,  during  his  progrefs  towards  Exeter.  Of  this, 
Ae  cfaro|iicle  po^feffing  fome  indidind  memorials,  made  Vefpafian  debart 
.with  his  troops  at  Totnefs,  or  fome  other  place  oh  the  fouth  coafi ;  witheat 
cenfidering  the  general  movements  of  the  Roman  leader,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  his  haviiifr  ever  embarked  his  army.  This  fleet  was  doubtlefs. 
itlefuf  to  him  on  a  (econdary  view  :  but  nothing  is  more  unlikely,  than  that, 
after  having  ^ined  fo  many  battles  over  the  Britons,  he  fliould  have  had 
recourfe  to  his  (hips,  and  not  have  pttrfued  his  vidorious  route  by  land. 
Had  he  been  defeated  by  the  Britons^  we  fliould  not  be  furprized  at  fucb  a 
aaancfiuvre:  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  nothing  would  be  more  impolitic. 
Vefpafian  had  routed  the  combined  armies  of  the  Britons,  and,  aibfled  by 
recruits  lirom  bis  fleet,  wK<i  riiarching  towards  Exeter.  We  fee  all  the 
..towns  in  the  eafi  of  Danmoniam,  from  its  frontiers  to  the  capital,  receiving 
the  Roman  forces  with  little  or  no  refifiance ;  and  we  fee  Vefpafian  before 


♦  "  See  the  Hiilory  of  Dover  Caftle,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Darell,  Chaplain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  illuilratcd  with  ten  views  and  a  plan  of  the  Caftle, 
]>rinted  in  1786.  The  M.  S.  from  which  this  work  was  printed,  was  tranf- 
cribed  from  the  original.  In  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms,  under  the 
infpedtion  of  the  late  Wm.  Oldys,  Efq.  then  Norroy  King  of  Arms.  It 
was  tranilated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell ;  and  the  views  [are]  taken  by 
Grofe.  *'  The  Romans  finding  it  impradicable  to  enter  the  Rutupine  port, 
inconfequence  of  the  meafures  taken  by  the  adiiye  and  vigilant  Arvirpgus, 
after  being  toffed  about  fome  time  by  contrary  winds,  landed,  at  laO,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  or,  as  I  find  in  fome  authors,  in  the  harbour  of  Totnefs," 
P.  8. 

!  t  "  It  is  plain,  fromWilliam  of  Woroeftcr,  that  theTotonefian  (hore 
was  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Totnes,  buc  meant  all  the  fouth 
coaft ;"  or  rather  the  fouth-wertern  coaft  only ;  **  as  he  fays, '  Anglia  infula- 
rum  maxima  habit  in  longitudine  80D  milliaria,  hoc  eft,  a  Totntaio  in  CW-  , 
s'luhia  ufque  ad  Catenefiam  in  ScotiJ.*  William  of  Worcefter  fecms  to  con- 
sider Cornwall  and  Devon  as  one  county,  in  comitatu  cornubiae  et  Devo- 
jlisc.*'  When  it  was  all  denominated  Dammmia,  or  (as  Mr.  Polwhfele  im- 
proper?/denominates  .it)  banm0iia,iX  was  naturally  confidered alias oiie 
province  or  one  county. 

the 
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the  Willft  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Ar^iragns^  aBritifli  king»  afkd  pro- 
bably Prince  of  tlanmoniam,  was  rallying  his  fcattered  force*,. that  ha4 
been  rooted  on  the  frontiers,  k  is  faid,  that  Arviragus  was  then  in  the 
eaft  of  Britain^  and  he  marched  towards  Exeter  with  a  formidable  army* 
The  chronicle  tells  ii9>  that  Arviragus  ndfed  the  (iege..  I  can  eytfily  imar 
gine>  that  the  conflict  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  uikkr  the  comp 
mand  of  this  chief,  was  defperate.  That  there  .was  fuch  a  chief  as  Amra^ 
gus,  we  certainly  cannot  doubt,  when  we  recoiled  the  wordsof  JuvenaL 

"  Regem  aliquem  caples,  aut  de  temone  Britanno 
"  Excidet  Arviragus. 

*' From  a  M.  S. chronicle  in  the  abbey  of  Gladonbury,  (as  we. find  in 
Warner's  Ecclef.  Hitlory),  it  appears,  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  made 
the  firft  prefent  to  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  vvas  Arviragus ;  and  Jofeph  is,&id 
to  have  come  into  Britain  in  6%*  It  is  in  the  time  of  Domitian^  (hat  Ju- 
venal fpeaks  of  Arviragus ;  and  an  old  .M.  S.  (ays,  that  A^ir^gus  was  deail 
at  the  time  when  thfe  poet  wrote.  This  Britiih  chief,  therefore,  might  hsive 
been  alive  in  49,  and  fo  &r  Geoffiry  may  be  right,  as  well  as  the  monks  q£ 
Ghftonbury.'' 

Wc  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  here,  in  aid  oF  Mr.  Polwhelc's  arguments, 
what  is  furely  much  fuperior  in  authority  to  either  GeofFrey  or  the 
monk  of  Glailonbury,  the  monk  being  merely  GeofFrey  at  iecond« 
hand ;  that  the  very  language  of  Juvenal  implies  Arviragus  .to  be  alive 
when  the  poet  wrote.  The  oaiened  fuccefs.  is,  that  the  man  meant 
**  (hall  take  fome  king  a  captive,  or  tbat^'  evei;!  t*  Arviragus'*  him- 
ielf  <«  ihall  be  brought  down  by  bis  fpear  from  the  high  feac  of  his  Brr- 
ttih  car."  This  is  a  predidion  impoffible  to  have  t^en  conceived  or 
Ottered  by  anv  one  in  his  fenfes^  if  Arviragus  had  not  heen  then 
known  to  be  alive,  to  be  a  Briton,  and  fomething  more  formid^Uf 
than  any  common  king  of  Britons,  or  of  others. 

"  If  Arviragus  then,'*  adds  ^Mr.  Polwhele,  "  be  not  a  legendary  hero; 
if  the  moment  of  his  exiftence,  as  ftated  by  Geoffry,  lb  exaaly  correfpond 
with  the  allafion  of  the  Roman  poet  and  indeed  witli  verifimilitude  on 
every  view  of  the  cafe;  why  ihould,  we  difcredit  GeoSry  of  Monmouth  in 
his  aocount  of  this  tranfadion  in  general  ?  There  is  no  reafon,  furely,  for 
rejecting  his  authority,  whilA  in  the  main  ppints  he  is  fupported  by  authen- 
tic hiflory.'* 

flere  we  muft  Int^pofe  again^*  but  ohlytd  ftttintate,  that  GeoflFrey 
may  well  be  received  as  an  authentic  hiiiorian  in  the  main  point,becaufc 
he  borrowed  the  point  from  authentic  hiftoty ;  and  Geoffrey's  evidence 
may  well  <*  fo  exa£ily  correfpond  with  the  allufion  of  the  Romaa 
pocr,"  becaufe  from  the  Roman  poet  he  derived  it.  The  copy  may 
.well  be  fimilar  to  the  original  in  its  general  appearance.  But  Geof- 
frey has  taken  the  intimation,  and  expanded  it  into  a  hiftory ;  and 
ftall  the  hiftory  be  received  as  authentic,  becaufe  the  intimation  is  ? 

.  "  But,**  as  Mr.  Jolwhele  refumes,  "  the  line  I  have  jn ft  quoted  from  the 
.Roman  poet  feems.  |o  prove  more  than  the  exiftence  of  Arviragus,  at  the 
.  period  of  Vfrj^ari'l  conquefl.     It  Ceems  to  imply,"  and  adtually  does  ira- 

B2  ply. 
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pjy,  "tliaCthischief  was  a  diftinguribed  warrior  in  his  cbfifliSi  w*.h  tite 
Romans/'  even  (bat  ht  was  tkat  become  very  fermidabk  to  ibenii  "  but 
fhnt  h«  was  at  laft  defeated :  and  tb*e  is  no  doubt,  tbat  at  tbts.  critical 
conjanclure  the  Romans  were  vidlors*  The  bonoars  conferi:«d  on  Vef'pa^ 
flan,'  after  (>»  reiurn  to  Rome,  wodd  fufficiently  prove  the.complete  fuo 
ccfk  of  his  campaign.  And  from  Geoffry's  mentionof  Exeter,  aa  befieged 
by  Vefpafian,  I>  ft^ouid  conceive  that  all  the  Briti(k  ajnd  Roman  warfei-e  ter- 
minated- here ;  fince  it  wiil  hereafter  if>pear,  that  we  have  iio  traces  of  Vef« 
pafian's  battles  beyond  Exeter*.  In  the  mean  time,,  tradition  will  throw 
great  light  on  the  obfcurity  of  hiftory.  Tradition,  with  no  preCumptive 
propfs  from  hiflory  to  precede  it,  is  little  to  be  regarded.  If  we  allow  it  to 
K*ad  the  way,  it  is  ever  a  faHacio US' guide.  But  when  we  can  kUrodace  it 
as  an  auxiliary,  its  claims  are  certainly  to  be  heard/^ 

This  pjrincipletu^  think  to  ^e  judicious  and  jufl.     Mr.  Polwhele 
icfi6rdingly  goes  en  thus  to  apply  it. 

•  *'  We  have  ititimated,  that  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  were  by  no  meana 
fh'e  fcene  of  VefpafianN  thirty  battles  with  the  Danmoniant  and  wedern 
nations ;  that  thefe  conflicts  were  in  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  and  thai- 
prjExbabiy  the  llift  bbttle  of  any^  cooieq^nce  (except  that  before  the  walls 
<>f  Exeter)  wasfougliton  the  confines  of  Danmonmm.  Agreeably  to  this 
kJea,  thete  is  a  ftrong  tradition  in  tl^  parifti  of  Bifliop's  Lydiard,  that  lies 
under  the  Qqantoek  Hills«  relating  to  a  Roman  battle.  On  a  farm  in  ihh 
pariih  (fay  the  country  people)  was  fnught  the  laft  battle  between  the 
Weftern  Britons  and  their  enemies  of  Rome.  The  former  were  totally  de» 
feated  j^and  the  farm  has  ever  fince  b^on  called  G^uest  Farm,  Tlie  tenant 
IS  rtady  to  pmnt  out  to  enquirers  the  very  (ituation  of  the  armies :  and  near 
the  fatal  fpot'iVa^efrcnlar  camp  ofaboDt  twenty  acres.  Tbi%  fufely,  is  re» 
irfarkable  :  and  here  \  can  readHy  fee  the  fpot,  where  Vefpa^aa  routed  the 
Britons  before  be  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  Exeter.  That  tiie  laft 
violent  effort  of  the  Danmonians  to  preferve  their  liberty  was  on  the  fron- 
tiers,; and  probably  on  the  traditional  fpat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Quantock  Hills,  may  further  appear  from  a  view  of  their  circumsimficrs  and 
character.  The  Weiiern  Britons,  whether  they  Had  before  Admitted  to  the 
Romans  or  x^ot,  were  doubtlefs  at  this  moment  free.  At  the  fame  time  thej 
fa-w  all  their  neighbours  crouching  to- the  Roman  eagle,  and  abandoning  in 
dcfpair  ev^vy  cTaim  to^  independence.    Thus  circumftanced,  they  wouU 


•  '*'  Whethier.  tha  Emperor  Claud  ids  (ubdaed  tlw  iflands.  of  Sylleb,  is 
uncertain :  bat  he  is  (aid  to  have  made  ufe  of  Arviraeus,  (fon  of  Cuiiobejine^ 
agrandfonofThecknantius,  Duke  of  Cornwall),  afterwards  King  of  Bri- 
toio,  to  conquer  the  Orcadcs  and  the  provincial  ifles  (Pont.  Virun>.  p.  2b).* 
TiiiP  Ponticus  Virunnius,  who  is  Xo  gravely  cited  here  by  Dr.  Borlafe,  t^ 
QV\\y  like  the  monk  of  Glaflonbury  above,  a  copy  from  the  original  ofGeof* 
irey*s  Chronicle,  "  Whether  Syl!eh  was  ranked  among  the  latter,  is  doubt- 
ful, but  not  unlikely,  conlidering  its  ancient  fame  for  tin.  Howev^  that 
be,  Sylleh  is  only  noled  for  two  or  three  banifliments  of  difgraced  Romans* 
ddring  the  empire  of  tiiat  peo])le  in  iBritain."  Borlase^s  ObserviUiotts  on  fh 
Jilam/s^SyM,  p.  99/'  Dr.  BorhiFe's  doubt  gravely  ftated,  whether  Sylleh 
was  conquered  ivJicn  the  Orkneys  were  fubdued,  by  Arviragus,  the  grand^ 
fon  of  Thcojuanthus ;  rauft  make  even  Heraclilus  lau^, 

naturalljt 
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naiiinilly  eoBe6l  all  their  forces  and  marcK  to  the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  iij- 
roadsorthe<;nemy,  and,  if  I'uflficiently  ftrong,  to  give  the-np  battle.  Bul,*f 
this  ftruggie  fpr  Jiberty  proved  inelieclual,  if  afler  their  defeat  the  enemy 
^%ere  ahie  to  advance  into,  the  heart  of  their  couatry,  and  to  polfefs  thcai- 
felve*  of  every  town  and  for(re(s,  the.  Danmonians,  with  the  esiample  of 
their  fubjugated  neighbours  before  them,  would  rather  concert  meafur^  i'ox 
the  terminatioo  of  the  ivar,  than  rally  their  fcattered  troops  at  every  inter- 
TaJ,  to  annoy  and  irritate  the  Romans,  initead  of  oppofing  with  effect  tlie 
prt^foi's  of  the  conqi^erors. — Their  character^  as  a  warlike  and  as  a  mercaaiifc 
feople«\wouki  naturally  occafinn  Inch  a  conduct.  The  Danmonians,  the 
liiAorian  fays,  were  gtm  validissima** 

As  they  might  vrA\  be  denominated,  when  they  had  '^reduced  the 
Cir«j^/V  and  the  C//w^r/ of  Cornwall,  in  addition  to  the  Britons  df 
Devonfliire. 

*'  Is  it  likely,  therefore,  that  they  fliould  repofc  in  ftupid  inadtivity.  Or 
remain  in  tlieir  feveral  Nations  with  trenrtfcUng  apjSrdheniions;  whihi  tHe 
Roman  armies  vrere  marching  down  upon  them,  and  every  where  layitfg 
w'afle -their  territories?  But  tl>eir  charadler  as  merchants  would  prevent 
them  from  protra6liwg  a  fuitiefs  oppofition.*  It  would  ob\'ioully  fuj^^eft  •© 
thenKConciUatory  meafurcs,  left  ihe  repoiltories  of  their  merchandize  tiionid 
be  converted  into  magasines  of  arms,  and  Danmoniuro,-  the  Dourilhing  feat 
of  peace  aiKi  opulenctf^  fliould  become  a  wade  of  famii>e  and  confutioj[i. 
Bolides,  the  politenef^  and  courtely  attaclied  to  the  mercantile  chara^er, 
wouid  interpofe  to  prevent  any  fu.  ther  conteRs  with  a  peoplp  whofe  gene- 
fous  difpofilion  was  not  \inknown  to  the  Danmonians.  Nor  were  they  in-  ' 
capable,  from  their  modes  of  life,  of  penetrating  into  the  views  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  fall  of  expedients,  and  were  able  to  ieize  the  beft  op- 
portunities lor  an  accommodation  :  and  they  faw,  that  it  was  more  politic 
to  fecure  a  part  of  th<?ir  property,  than  to  ri.que  the  lofa  of  the  whole.  If, 
in  the  midlt  of  Danmonium,  any  reibluteioppofition  was  made  to  the  Ro- 
man arms,  it  is  probable  that  the  lafl  ftand  was  before  the  walls  of  the  ca- 
pital. Here  vvas  the  palladium  of  their  nierchandize ;  here  hiftory  has  led 
us  to  trac^  their  lall  ftrugglcs :  and  here  their  characier  as  warriors  and 
merchants  would  equally  induce  us  to  mark  expiring  liberty.*'* 

We  th|is  fee  Mr.  Polwhcte  in  that  light  with  which  he  firft  comes 
forward  to  our  view^  as  difquifitious,  difcerning,  and  judicious  ;  yet 
rather  rhetorical  than  hiftorical.  The  nation  of  theDamnonii  is  cha- 
radeiized  as  **  validiffinia  gens,"  or  a  people  ftout  and  ftrong,  bccaufe 
it  bad  reduced  the  Cirobri  and  Carnabii  under  its  power.  But  the 
QieiTcaiitiJe  charadler  a  tracked  to  the  whole  belonged  to  apart  only, 
ev^n  to  it8  tributariee  the  Canubii,  even  to  thair  jfl(^  the  CaQiceridcs 
or  Sylleh. 

"  For  the  canlred  of  Tamara/'  fays  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  fixing  the  hun- 
dreds and  the  hundred-courts  of  the  Britons  before  the  Ronrans  came,  *'  v(e 
may  fibi,  T  think,  the  ieiat  of  judicature  at  Crockern-torr,  or  Dartmoor: 
-here  in^ed  it  feems  already  6xed  ai  our  hands;    and   I  have  fcarcely  a 
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doubt>  bat  Ibe  fl^nnary  parliaments  at  this  place  were  a  contimialion  tfv«h 
to  our  awn  times,  of  we  old  firitifh  coiirts  before  the  time  of  Julius  CsB^ar. 
Thofe  ftahnary  p^Hiamcnts  were  (imilar»  in  every  point  ofreiemblance^  tt> 
the  dd  Britifh  courts.  Crockem-torr»  from  its  btuation  in  the  middle  of 
Dartmoor  ForeR,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  (Iran^e  place  for  holding  a  meeting 
of  any  kind.  Expofed  as  it  lit  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  weatlierj  and  dit- 
tant  as  it  always  .hath  been  within  our  tiroes,  or  within  the  memory  of  man, 
from  every  human  habitation,  we  might  well  be  furprized  that  it  (hould 
ha^e  been  clioren  for  the  fpot  on  which  pur  laws  wiere  to  be  framed;  unlefe 
ibme  peculiar  fandity  had  been  attaclied  to  it,  in  confequence  of  its  appro^* 
priatioQ  to  legal  or  judicial  purpofes  from  the  earlieft  antiquity.  Beiidef. 
there  is  np  other  jnft^npj^!  that  I  recoil^,  within  ou|r  own  tm^,  of  fuch  » 
court  in  to  expofed  and  fo  remote  a  place*'' 

There  is  one  inftancc,  however,  which  vf0  rccoHcft,  and  which 
Mr.  Polwbele  has  fbreottep.  In  the  IfleofMan  is  a  ^  court  called 
fhc  Tinv)aldy  from  ttic  Danilh  word  Ting  u  c  F§rum  Judiciale^  % 
Court  of  Juilice,  and  waU  i.  c*  fenced;  It  is  held  on  a  hll^  near  the 
middU  of  the  ijland^  and  in  the  open  air.  At  this  great  meetings  where 
al)  perions  are  fuppofed  to  be  prefent,  all  new  laws  are  to  be  publifhed^ 
after  they  haye  bd?n  agreed  to  by  the  governor,  council,  deemfters, 
and  24  keys,  and  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  of  the 
lile*/  This  is  certainly  a  court  very  iimilar  in  its  matter  and  man^ 
ner  to  the  ^nnary  parliament  of  Pevonftire,.  We  even  believe  it  to 
be  ec)ua}ly  Prttijb  aifp»  as  the  language  of  the  If^  js  dually  Britijb 
at  this  day,  , 

**  On  this  Torr«  not  tong  fince^  was  the  Warden's  or  Prefident's  chair> 
feats  for  this  jurors,  a  high  corner  Itone  for  the  cryer  of  the  court,,  and  a  ta« 
ble,  all  rudely  hewn  out  of  the  rough  moordone  pf  the  Torr,  together  with 
a  cavern,  which  for  the  convenience  of  our  modem  courts  was  uled'iu  thofe 
]atter  ages  as  a  repofitory  for  wine/' 

'Yet  this  wsis  hardly  for  wini^  at  apy  period  however  recent*  It 
could  have  been  for  ale  or  bfer  alone^  Wine  was  not  drunk  in  any 
gentleman's  houfe  To  remote  from  London  as  this  was,  within  any 
period  of  holding  thefe  conventionsyii^  Dio  wA  fuper  jugum* 

■  *'  ffotwitliftanding  this  proviffon  indeed,  Cropkerp-torr  was  tpo  wild  and 
dreary  a  placp  for  our  legillators  of  the  laft  generations ;  who,  after  open- 
ing their  commiffions,  and  fwearing  the  jurors  on  this  fpot,  merely  to  keep 
up  ihe  old  formalities,  uf^a{ly  Wljourned  the  court  to  pne  of  the  iiannary 
towni.  Froia  the  natprp  of  this  fpot,  open,  wild,  arid  remote;  from  the 
rocks  that  were  the  benchesf  and  from  the  modes  of  proceeding,  all  fo  like 
jthe  ancient  courts,  and  fo  unlike  the  modern;  I  jud^e  Crockern-^torr  to  have 
been  the  cojirt  of  a  pantred,  or  }ls  place  of  copventiop,  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  legiilatyrc^t 

.We  judge  it  fo  likewife>  t|iough  we  know  it  not  to  be  <*  all  fo  like 
the  ancient  courts/'  becaufe  we  know  of  no  court  like  this,  except 


#  pibfba's  Camden/  145^.    Edit.  34,        t  F*  ^^« 
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the  one  that  we  have  mentioned^  and  becaufe  even  I;hi8  is  not  ho- 
tfced  by  Mr.  Polwbele.    Yec  we  can  aflioiilace  this  ftill  more^  to  the' 
ftannaiy  parliament  of  Dartmoor  Foreft.     <  The  manner  of  the  Lords' 
of  Man's  irtotftiiun^  fays  the  fame  writer  who  has  juft  before  ide- 
feribed  the  TimuaU  to  us,  even  that  genuine  model  of  a  Primitive 
Bifliop,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  the  Prelate  of  the  ifle,  *  and  receiving 
the  homage  cfbispeopU^  at  hisfirji  acceffion^  was  this  ;  he  was  to^Sr  #« 
the  Tlnwala  Hilly  in  the  open  aity  in  a  ehair  of'ftuUy  with  a  royal  clotlt* 
or  canopy  over  his  head ;  his  face  to  the  eaft,  (towards  a  chapel  eaft- 
ward  of  the  hill,  where  there  are  public  prayers  and  a  fermon  on  thefe 
occafions,}  and  his  fword  before  him;  holden  with  the  poin<  upward. . 
His  Barons,  viz.  the  Bifliop  and  Abbot,  with  the  reft  in  theh-  ile-* 
grees,  fat  befide  him  on  benches  of  ftoqe ;  his  beneficed  men,  coun- 
cil, and  deemflers,y2r/  before  .him.    His  gentry  and  yeomanry,  in  the 
third  degree,  and  the  twenty- four  keys,  in  their  order,  and  the  com* 
mons,  ^M^  without /i&/ rirr/^,  with  three  clerks  in  their,  furpiices.^* 
We  thus  catch  the  laft  likenefs  of  a  ftannary  parKainent  for  Devon- 
fliire  and  Cornwall,  in  the  reprefentatiqn  of  a  Ttnwali  exifting  to  our 
own  times  within  the  Iffe  of  Man.     \et  let  us  view  the  only  varia- 
tions fubftantial  and  original  in  this  reprefentation*    ^  This  court  is 
held  in  the  open  air,  on  an  artificial  mount  or  hill  covered  taitA  tur/f 
having  Aefj  cut  on  the  foath  fide  for  afcem£ng  to  the  top^  juft  as  are 
cut  on  the  fame  fide  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  that  famous  barrow  of  the 
Britons,  Si^bury  Hill,  near  Marlborough.     ^  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  rmifipart  of  earth,  including  an  area  of  the  form  of  a  right- 
angled  parallogram ;  the  entrance  into  this  area  was  through y^Ai^  up» 
rtght  Jhne  jeembsy  covered  with  tratifverfe  impoflsy   like  thefe  at  Stone  • 
hengef.'    All  unite  to  give  the  Ttnwald  the  ftrongefl  features  of  a 
Sritifi)  face  ;  and  Britijb  afltiredly  is  it,  with  all  the  ifle  in  general  i 
Din  ot  Tiny  in  Welfh,  fignifying  a  hill,  zsDin  hr^n^  alias  Ten-ireny 
isthetowfifliip  where  Caftell  Dmas  Bran»  in  Denbighfhire,  is  ficuated, 
and  Tin  Sylury  and  Tind  Aethevy,  are  in  Anglefcy,  where  a  final  d 
h  fubjoined  ;    and  Gual  or  Gwal  in  Wales  importing  a  wall  or  fence, 
as  Faly  in  Irifh,  imports  a  wall,  a  fence,  or  a  fold. 

**  The  Comiih  entertain,^  adds  Mr.  PoIwheIe>  in  an  ongiaal  obfervation- 
upon  one  fuperiiilion  iVM  retained  by  the  Cornifli,  and  we  wifti  to  mark  his 
eriginai  notices  in  preference  to  others,  as  doing  hian  moH  honour,  **  fome 
fort  of  veneration  for  Be^s;  which  is  indicated  by  their  annexing  an  idea  of 
Bii&lortone  to  the  purchafe  of  a  fwarm.  They  hold  bees  too  mcred  to  be 
bought  fi>r  money.  But,  what  feems  to  prove  the  exifience  of  an  wioient 
Aiperftition  is,  the  pracHcc  of  invoking  tho  fpirit  Brmty,  at  the  time  of 
mrming ;  a  frmiltar  fpiijt,  whofe  peculiar  pi'cvince  is  the  protection  of 
the  hive.  The  inhabitants  of  SbetbtndJ,  and  the  iiles,  pour  libations  of 
Qilk  or  beer,^  as  the  firil  natural  or  artificial  liqaors  of  man,  «'  throi^h  a 
.  Med  fione,  in  honour  to  Browny.    And  T  doubt  not,  but  the  Cornilb  were 
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accuflomed  io  facrifice  to  the  .fairie  fpirit."  A  note  adds  what  ought  1% 
have  been  exalted  into  the  text,  that  "  the  Corniili  cry  Browny,  Bro  w  n  y  , 
from  a  belief,  that  this  invocation  will  prevent  the  returp  of  the  bees  intQ 
their  former  hive,  and  make  them  pitchj  and  form  a-new  colony.*" 

•  This  we  believe  to  be  ftridlly  true,  from  all. that  wc  have  feen  o|: 
heard  concerning  Cornwall.  Yet  fronn  this  very  fource  of  intelli- 
gence we  cannot  but  think/ that  Mr.  Polwhele  has  not  traced  the 
current  completely  up  to  the  fountain. 

•'  It  is  not  long  fince,"  fays  Martin  in  the  paffage  referred  to  by  Mr- 
Polwhele,  "  that  every  family  of  any  ctmsiderabU  siwstance  in  thofe  itlands'' 
(fo  ftrongly  does  world ly-mindednels  conjure  up  fears  and  fpirits  frwn  the 
'iMsty  detp  4 )  "-wz^  haunted  by  a  spirit  they  called  Browny,  which  did 
several  S07  tsG^  "vjork  \  and  ihi^  vr^  the  reason  why  tkey  gave  him  ^aings  ot 
tfee  various  produ6ts  of  the  places :  they  come,  when  they  churn* d  their  milk^ 
or  hre^^d'*  their  ale,  '*  poured  Tome  milk  and  'uwt  through  the  hole  of  4 
ii^ne,  called  Browny's  ftone."+  Accordingly,  *'  a  minifter  in  this  coun- 
try'' adds  Martin  concerning  the  Shetland  I  lies,  "  had  an  account  from 
one.  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  formerly  brewed  ale,  and  fometimes 
rccdJiis  bible,  that  Srowny  v^as  much  displeased  ii\.  his  reading  in  that  book  \^ 
fuch  a  very  daemoti  was  Browny  va  the  conception  of  his  worfliippers ! 
"  and  if  he  did  not  cease  to  read  in  it  any  more,  Browny  would  not  ferve  him 
as  formerly.  But  the  man  continued  his  reading  notwithflanding,  and 
"When  he  bj;^wM  refused  to  give  any  sacrifice  to  Browny  ;  and  fo  'hn  first  and 
secmtd  bj^wing  miscarried,  without  any  viiibie  caufe  in  the  malt,"  but 
merely  from  the  influence  of  fear  upon  his  mind,  and  from  his  confequent 
negfed  of  the  precautions  which  he  had  taken  before;  "  bpt  the  third  '. 
brewing"  from  the  recovery  of  his  mind,,  knd  the  renovation  of  his  owu 
ineafures  before,  "  proved  good  ;  and  B  row  ky  got  no  more  sacrifices  frona 
l^ira  after  that.  There  was  another  inftance  of  a  lady  in  Unft,  who  refufed 
io give  sacrifice  to  Browny,  and"  from  the  fame  principle  of  fbrgetfulnefs,  - 
in  rear,  '*  lolt  two  brewings;  but  the  third,"  from  the  fame  recoil  of  the 
mind  and  memory,  "proved  good;  and  fo  Browny  vanithecj.  quite,  anc} 
troubled  them  no  more.  J"  - 

Nor  is  this  malevolent  being,  thus  exalted  into  the  throne  of  God 
by  the  folly  or  fcarfulnefs  of  man,  confined  in  his  power  to  the  pro- 
vinces within  which  Martin  thus  feems  to  circumfcribe  his  authority. 
That  province  appears  to  have  fliared  in  the  like  idolatry  with  the 
whole  ifland  of  Britain.  This  the  appearance  of  the  fame  idolatry 
in  the  north  and  in  the  fouth  of  the  ifland,  decifivcly  proves.  Yet, 
we  can  prove  it  by  farther  appeals  to  faft.  Thus  we  find  in  one  oi* 
the  gl^tland  ifles  a  judicature  exacjbly  like  the  Stannary  Parliaqaept 
6f  Devonihire,  or  the  Tmwald  of  the  Monks ;  in  the  pariih  of  Ting- 
wtill^  there  being  what  the  natives  call  a  Law-'Tirtg^  an  ifie  in  a  fre^- 
water  lake,  with  an  entrance  into  it  by  fdoie  fiones  laid  in  the,  wates, 
and  with  "  four  great  ftones"  within,  "  opon  which  fat  the  judge, 
clerk,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,"  while  the  inhabitants  that  had 
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fuits  attended  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  and  *'  when  any  bf  them 
were  called  by  the  officer,  heenteied  by  the  fteppine-ftont^s.**'  'Ac- 
cordingly we  fee  the  acknowledgment  6f  tlie  Cornifn  Erov/ny  pre- 
dominant in  the  weftern  ifles  as  well  as  the  northern.  Sir  Normaa 
Macleod  and  others  playing  at  tables  in  the  iflurid  of  Sky,  upon  the 
intended  pofition  of  one  of  the  tabic- men,  the  player  was  hefitating 
awhile,  bicaufe  the  foi tunc  of  the  whole  game  depended  upon  it  5 
when  the  butler,  ftanding  behind,  in  a  whifper  fu^geftcd  a  pofition 
that  won  the  game.  Sir  Norman,  hcarihg  the  whilper,  afkcd,  who 
fuggefted  a  pofition  fo  judicious  ?  The  butler  was  announced  as  the 
perfon  j  and  the  wonder  was  then  great,  becaufc  the  butler  could  not 

flay  the  game.  Yet  the  wonder  was  ftill  greater,  when  the  butler, 
eing  interrogated,  **  owned  that  he  never  played  in  his  life ;  but 
that  he  faw  the  fpirit  Browny  reaching  his  arm  over  the  player  s  htad. 
and  /oa^A^z/f  touching]  the  part  with  his  finger  on  the  pointy  where  the 
iahle^man  was  to  beplaced\**  So  much  did  this  fpirit  interpofp  in  the 
aiFairs  of  men,  and  fo  kindly  did  he  come  foiward  at  times  to  dire£lt 
even  a  movement  in  their  games,  according  to  the  received  opinion  of 
the  weftern  iflanders  !  Nor  are  tbefe  all  the  remains  of  the  worlhip 
OQce  paid  to  this  jfiriti  of  the  ifles.     In  the  Ifle  of  Sky, 

•*  They  had  an  univerfal  ruftom  ,of  pouring  a  cow's  mlk  upon  a  little 
bill  or  big  lione^  where  \\\tfp'trit  called  Browny  was  bcl'wv.d  to  bdge-j  this 
fpirit  always  appeared  in  ibe  jhtrpe  of  a  fall  man^  having  'vtry  long  hn^um  hair. 
There  was  farce  any  the  leaji  village  xii  which  this  fupefJlUiotn  aijfcm,did  nst 
fuiaiL  1  enquired  the  reafon  of  it  fr^m  fevcral  well-meaning  women, 
who  until  of  late  had  pra6iifed.it i  and  they  told  mc,  that  it  had  been 
tranfmitied  to  them  by  tbeir  ancejiors  fuci efsfullj ,  who  believed  it  was  aitendtd 
Kvitb  good  fortune f  but  tlie  moft. credulous  of  the  vulgar  had  now  laid  it 
aWcJ" 

Nor  is  even  this  the  whole  of  the  wor(hip  that  was  recently. paid  to 
t)vrBriti(h  JrieL  .  In  the  ifland  of  Valay,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, are  three  chapels  together  ;  and  **  below  the  chapels  there 
h  2L fiat  thin  Jioney  caWcd  Brow ny's  Stone,  upon  which  the  ancient 
inkiabitants  offered  a  coiv'smitk  every  Sunday  \  but  this  cuflom  is  now 
'  quite  abolifhed.y  Such  a  daemon  or  deity  was  th's  god  of  our 
mitifl>  anceflors,  fo  wholly  unnoticed  by  all  our  hiftorical  antiquaries, 
until  fo  happily  rcfcued  from  oblivion  by  Mr,  Polwhele's  pen,  and 
b}  fully  difclofcd  by  ourfelves  at  prefent !  Nor  are  we  unable  to  ex- 
plain bis  very  name,  fo  feemingly-  unintelligible  in  itfelf.  Thii 
ixxMin  of  the  beer  barrel,  this  deity  of  the  bee- hive,  and  this  god  of 
the  milk  churn,  to  whom  libations  were  poured  of  mi'lc  or  of  ale^ 
an^  invocations  offered  for  making  the  bees  to  fwarm,  had  no 
humbler  a  title  than  that  of  his  Highnefs!  We  arc  all  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Brennus^  the  Gallic  general,  who  faclced  Rome  in  the 
•ays  of  Camillus.     Brenhin  or   Brennin  is   accordingly    a   king   in 
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Welfh  at  prefent*  The  kgends^ry  chronicles  of  Wales  fven  make 
this  king  or  general  a  Briton,  and  denominate  him  Bran,  The  ap« 
pellation  therefore, fignifies  a  high  perfon,  as  tre  is  a  hill  or  mountain  in 
Welch,  and  pcn-bre  is  a  hill-head;  2S  bryn,  is  a  mountain  in 
Corniih  ;  znd  bryn-tyn^  is  nobles,  or  royal;  and  as  bren  is  either 
a  bill  or  a  human  breaft  (not  as  the  Cornifh  lexicographer  aflcrts), 
by  derivation  from  a  bread  to  a  bill,  but  invariably  (as  all  analogy 
proclaims)  by  tranflation  from  a  hill  to  a  breaft.  And  Brau 
or  BroMf  with  that  /  final,  which  the  Corniih,  at  this  day, 
fubjoin  to  fo  many  of  their  wortis,  in  even  their  Englifh  con- 
versation, but  which  the  Britons  of  the  Shetland  or  Weftern  ifles 
appear  from  this  very  appellation  of  Brown-jt  to  have  equally 
fubjoined,  conftitutes  the  i;iame  of  this  Jupiter  among  the  Lares  of 
Britain.  Let  us  now  be  more  general  in  our  obfervatipns,  in  order  to 
be  more  extenflve  in  our  accounts.  The  firft  chapter  relates  the 
civil  and  military  tranfaflions;  the  fecond  defcribes  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary conffitution  ;  the  third  is  concerning  religion  ;  and  the  fourth' 

on  the  civil,  and  military,  and  religious,  architeaure. 
\  * 

*'  There^  are  iiwe  pouts**  fays  the  aothor  very  judidoufly  on  the  lafi, 
**  from  which,  as  we  trace  the  Roman  roads  and  ftacions,  we  ihould  en* 
deavour  to  keep  at  an  equal  diibnce :  the  one  is,  a  littlenefs  of  refearoli 
(if  refearch  it  may  be  called)  fo  common  in  our  .antiquaries,  wbo  timidly 
creep  upon  the  gn>nndj  or  proceed  with  feeble  fteps;  as  confined  in  their 
ideas«  as  they  are  flow  in  their  movemeoti .  Chambers  of  this  defcriptioa 
are  appalled  at  a  coojedure!  Peor,  doubting,  apprehenfire  creatures, 
they  require  abiblute  proof  of  every  faft,  where  from  the  nature  of  the 
iubjed  fuch  evidence  is  iropoiiible.  The  refolt,  therefore,  of  their  difco. 
veries  on  Roman-Britain  is  nothing  more  than  a  few  fcattered  relics,  bitt 
of  broken  roads  which  tb^  are  unable  to  put  together,  and  here  and  there 
a  camp,  which  they  are  afraid  to  feparate  from  the  vulgar  roafs  of  Danifli 
caftles,  but  which,  \\  refcued  from  its  difgrace,  they  bring  forward  to  no 
end ;  infulated  it  (lands,  and  {o  may  Hand  for  ever.  In  invefiigating  the 
works  oi  the  Romans,  we  fliould  enlarge  our  ideas,  we  fliould  proceed  with 
a  Roman  coroprehenfivrnefs  oi  mind,  and  taking  the  whole  fcale  of  the 
country  into  view,  furvey  it  with  a  military,  eye.  Hence  the  Roman  works 
will  be  rapidly  developed  around  us,  and  the  whole  arife  in  beautiful  con* 
neciion.  Yet,  amidft  this  fcene  of  grandeur,  we  ihonld  guard  againft  the 
effeds  of  a  fer\'id  imagination ;  lefl  in  purfuit  of  truth,  we  wander  into 
error.  Too  great  an  ardour,  therefore,  is  dangerous.  This  is  the  other 
point  which  we  Ihould  feduloufly  Ibun.*" 

Thefe  remarks  do  credit  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  author.  They 
(hcMF  the  expirtdtd  compafs  of  his  mind  ;  and  they  prove  the  inter* 
mixture  of  the  poet  with  the  antiquary,  in  Mr.  Polwhele,  to  bo  fo 
happily  formed  in  its  two  elements,  that  the  poet  enlivens  the  dull- 
nefs  of  the  antiquary,  while  the  antiquary  fobers  down  the  vivacity  of 
the  poet,  and  both  unite  to  give  us  an  antiquary-  poet  for  the  firft  time 
in  Britain.  As  he  proceeds  in  this  chapter,  he  gives  ustbisufeful 
warning:  '      • 
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*'  In  037  poflcrjpt  to  the  whole  ^»rk  (and  indeed  my  biographical  me- 
moiFS  of  ih<;  Coroiffa  aathors),  I  (hall  give  my  realbns  for  thus  permitting 
Cflrew,  BorlafCji  and  others,  to  fpcak  for  thcfmfelves.  In  the  mean  time 
Ict.it  be  obfervcd,  that  fuc}i  extra^s  as  the  above  exhibit  to  us  the  genius^ 
the  learning,  the  turn  of  thought,  the  ^yU  and  manner,  in  fliort,  the  djcrir' 
mlnating cbara3er  of  writers,  whofe  works  are  out  of  print,  and  will 
SR  CALLED  FOK  NO  MORE  ^  iftheprefeot  hifiory,  embracing,,  as  it  proceeds 
In  chronological  order^  every  conceivable  topic  of  a  provincial  hiltory, 
ihall  ever  be  brought  to  a  happy  termiaatioo/'* 

Tkis  exhibits  a  grand  phn  for  the  author's  pen  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  wi(h  very  warmly,  that  he  may  live  to  cxfcutcit  in  all  its  parts. 

"  Had  thefe cables  been  Saxon  or  Danifli,"  notes  Mr.  Polwhcle,  "  we  fliouM 
naturally  expe6l  one  or  two  traces  at  lead  of  the  Saxon  or  Dani  Hi  language," 
in  their  appellations.  *'  But  they  are  invariably  called  by  BritKh  namei!, 
both  in  the  eaft  and  weft  of  Cornwall.  '  What  tiie  Danes  called  them 
(^yiBorlafe)  we  cannot  tell;  though^  for  diftindion  fake,  the  garrifou  had 
doobtlefs  difieient  names  for  the  different  caflles.  fiur  the  Danilh  names  ex- 
pired with  tHe  pofleiiioo ;  and  of  the  Daniih  language  we  find  no  traces, 
which  were  owing  to  the  intercoarfe  of  the  Corni(h  anti  the  Danes  of  thofe 
times.'f  Here  it  is  admitted,  tbefe  eafUes,  fnppofed  to  be  Daniih,  were 
at  firft  called  by  Daniih  names.  To  fay  then  that  the  names  expired  with 
the  pofleflion,  is  an  abrupt  mode  of  getting  rid  of  tire  difficulty ;  it  :s  not 
to  untie,  but  to  rut  the  knot.  In  Exeter,  and  hiany  other  names,  we 
can  trace  the  tranfition  from  the  BritiOi  language  to  the  Roman,  and  from 
the  Roman  totheSaxoo.  I  allovi?  that  not  a  word  of  the  Danifh  language 
is  dMcoverable  among  theCorniOij  which, -in  my  opinion,  only  tends  to 
prove,  that  there  never  exifted  fuchan  intercourfe  between  the  Corn i(h  and 
the  Danes,  as  Borlafe  and  others  have  i magioed. X* 

In  all  this  we  fully  accord.  It  is  in  our  opinion  perfe<SHyjuft^  Yet 
it  is  as  new  as  it  is  juft :  and  the  only  ground  for  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, as  W0,  haive  Ions  thpught,  is  merely  the  appellation  of  Dennis 
affixed  to  tbefe  fortrefles,  llgnifying,  in  Cornijhy  merely  their  ppfirion 
upon  bills^  yet  interpreted  by  the  grofs  ignorance  of  merely  vulgar 
antiquaries  to  mean  Danifi)  Qz{i\ts^  Of  this  the  CaJielUan  Danis^ 
near  St.  Columb,  in'  this  county,  ever  iince  we  thought  upon  the  fub<- 
jed,  has  always  afforded  a  lively  demonftration  to  us. 

"  Nothing  can  more  happily  illuftrate  the  thir4  fcene  of  military  adlion," 
adds  the  author,  <<  than  thofe  Roman  camps  and  Roman  coins  difcovered 
cxadly  where,  according  to  my  hypotheiis,  i  ihould  have  looked  for  them 
with  an  eye  of  eager  curiofity.  1  he  two  parcels  of  coin<(  on  the  banks  of 
Uelford  Haven,  evidently  belonging  to  the  foldiers,  and  depolited  there 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  would  naturally  excite  the  fufpicicn,  that  fonie 
fignal  incident  mad  have  turned  the  attention  of  tl^e  Romans  to  the  foutiir 
weftfliore,  at  the  age  affigned  to  ihefe  coins  f  had  the  hiliory  of  the  Saxqn 
depredations  never  occurred  to  memory.  But  the  Porib  SauJJen,  or  the 
fort  of  the  Saxons^  at  the  mouth  of  Hclford  river,  confirms  all  our  con  V^ 
lurts,  and  renders  that,  which  was  before  hypothetical,  hiitorically  true.|| 
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But/'  as  Mr.  Polwhclc  remarks  iranfiently  afterwards,  "  thtCrsmkh  (which 
I  muft  not  pafs  in  filence)  is  no  other  tlian  a  large  kift-vaen.  Though  wp 
have  but  one  fepulchral  monument  of  this  clLfcnptlpn  in  Devon ih ire,**' 
which  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  note  fubjoincd  :  "  In  ihe  compofition  of  the 
diflertation  on  the  Cromleb  1  was  more  than  a  twelvcraonih  employee^, 
which  any  perfon  may  well  conceive,  if  he  attentively  conliders  the  notes 
and  references  to  a  great  variety  of  aulhorb  confulicd  for  the  purpofe  of 
illuftration.t*' 

This  IS  a  ftriking  evidence  of  the  fnduftry  beftowed  upon  a  finglc 
point;  of  the  induftry  of  a  poet  in  the  region  of  antiquarian  ifm  5  of 
an  induftry  conceived  by  many  to  be  in»pra6iicable  in  a  poet,  arwl 
iJjereforej  we  believe,  never  yet  credited  to  have  been  pradifcd  by  Mr, 
Polwhele. 

"  Let  us  recur  then  for  a  moment''  he  fubjoins,  ^'  to  the  Ycalraton 
pillar**  in  Devonfliire.  *'  1  hn\c  before  had  oceafion  fcox)bf«rvc,  that  the 
word  TOnElJS  is  infcrib<'d  on  this  pillar,  and  the  infoription  is  Sn  Roman 
capital<j.  For  the  Roman  capital  letter,  indeed,  the  under  dexter  ffrokc  of 
the  R  in  TOREUS  is  too  rtiort  and  too  horizontal.  Between  the  pillar  be- 
fore us,and  the ftone  at  St.Ciemcnts, which  1  have  defcribedfruni  Borlafe,  there  ^ 
is  a  very  lingular  refemblance.  The  infcripttcn  on  the  St.  Clement's  fione 
is  in  one  link  5  and,  if  at  full  iesgtb,  iht  words  would  be  thefc :  I&NIOCU8 
VITALIS  FILIUS  TORRICl.  There  is  not  the  loaft  deviation  from 
the  Roman  capitals,  except  that  the  under  dexter  (b-oke  of  the  R  in  TOR- 
RICl is  too  iliort  and  too  horizontal.  There  is  another  very  good  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  this  infcriptioQ  ^  which  is,  that  here  are  two 
names  of  the  perfon  interred  5  a  thing  io  cominon  among  the  Romany  and 
fo  feldommet  with  during  their  empire,  in  the  monuments  of  other  nations, 
that  where  the  charader  concurs,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  decifive 
Ciiterion  of  a  Roman  infcription.  But  this  is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  the 
word  VITALIS,  which  is  adually  a  Roman  name  j  fo  that  ISNIOC,  the 
prennmcn,  isBritifh,  and  VITALIS,  thecbgnomen,  is  Reman.  To  my 
apprehenfion,  thefe  pillars,  confidered  at  one  view,  bring  light  out  of  dark- 
ncfs.  In  collifion  they  emit  fparks  that  enlighten  the  whole  region 
around  them.  The  St.  Clement^s  and  the  Yealmton  pillars  are  unqaef- 
tionably  of  the  fame  age,  and  eredeii  by  the  fame  people.  The  chara6bers 
on  both  are  Roman,  1  hey  deviate  a  little,  indeed,  from  the  Roman  ca- 
pitals; but  they  deviate  in  the  fame  inllance.  The  very  iiime  letter  in 
'Jorricus  and  in  Tonusy  varies  from  the  Roman  capital  in  the  fame  point. 
The  names  on  both  pillars  Tott'icus  and  Toreus,  do  not  greatly  differ ;  and 
both  pill? rs  arc  placed  near  chu  ches,  in  ccnfecratfd  ground.  The  St. 
Clement's  stone  is  iufcribed  to  the  memory  of  VITALIS,  THE  SCN 
OPTORRICUS;  and  Ft  alls  and  Torkus  were  Romans.  The  Yealm- 
ton ftone  is  infcribcd  to  the  memory  of  TOREUS  j  and  Toreu$  was  as 
plainly,  1  think,  a  Roman.  "What  indeed  is  more  probable,  than  that 
Tortus  was  the  fame  perfon  as  TorricusV  '  Fitnlh  then,  the  fon  of  Tmricus- 
or  Toreus,  confeffedly  a  chriftianized  Roman  at  the  clofe  of  the  prefetit 
period,  was  buried  at  St.  Clements,  where  a  Chriftian  church  had  beeu 
formed  out  cf  a  Pagan  temple,  or  erefted  on  the  fcfie  of  it  5  and  ^Tonm^ 
-  '■ 

*  Se^  Uijlory  of  Dt'vm,  v.  1.  c-  2.  s.  II..       "$  P.  i4-?-5." 
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the  f^ltber  of  Fitaiisf  was  buried  at  Yealmton,  near  a  church  of  a  Jimilar 
dtfcription.  If  Yealmton  church,  thea  was  a  pagan  temple  chriftianized, 
or  was  built  on  the  fcite  of  a  pagan  temple,  the  churches  at  Luflleigh  and 
at  Buckiand-monaohorum  muft  have  flood  in  the  fame  predicament.**' 

All  this  is  argued,  we  think,  with  much  acumen  and  with  great 
jtudgmefit.  Mf.  Polwhele  ha»  made. out  thefe  monumental  in fcrip- 
tioDS  very  accurately,  we  think,  and  What  was  much  lefs  to  be  ex« 
'  pe<aed,  has  referred. then)  to  their  proper  places  in  biftory ;  and  wd 
coflfider  (bis  aa-  an  effort  '\n  cntlcifan  peculiarly  happy.  We  onljf 
deduct  one  atom  from  this  Aim  of  .commendation.  Whcd  Mr.  Pol-J 
whde  infers  ffom  thefe  fioneS)  that  'the  churches  at  which  they  are 
fcMind.wcre  either  pagan  temples  chciftianized,  or  churches -built  oil 
the  fcites  of  pagan'  temples^  be  fpeaks  what  he  needs  not,  what  he 
knows  not,  and  what  is  not  inferrible  from  his  premiies.  Thefe  ftones 
of  Yealmton,  JSt  Clement's,  Luftleigh,  and  Buckland,  only  prove 
thft  churches  to  have  been  built,  or  the  church-yards  laid  out  around 
theiD,  at  the  period  when  thefe  ftones  were  infcribed  as  graveftones 
iefpe£lively«  This  alone  is  the  regular  conclufion  from  the  appear- 
tftoe  of  tht  ftones  y  while  all  the  reft,  is  merely  the'  fuper-fcertacion  of 
aettquarianifm* 

•'  Thus  hate  I  in  fome  degree  executed  what  I  propofed/'  as  Mr.  Pol- 
nMe  iays  very  pertinently  at  the  cloie  of  this  chapter;  '' though  na( 
without  much  labour  or  rather  irkfomenefs,  from  the  various  miniui» 
wfaicb  iblicited  attention,  and  which  it r was  extrcmrly  diiBcult  to  bring 
together  into  one  cpnneded  view.  The  wearifomenefs  of  the  tafk 
was  great :  and.  the  unfatisfa^ryoefs  of  having  confumed  more  time  in 
autmiDing  the  veftiges  of  a  caftle  (the  exii^ence  of  Which  is  little  regarded 
in  its  neighbourhood^  or.  the  county  in  general ),  than  would  have  been 
oecefiary  for  the  difcufiion  of  the  moft  iuterefling  topic,  will  hardly  be 
repaid  by  the  partial  approbation  of  a  few,  whofe  minds  are  turned  to  this 
ipeciet  of  refearoh  -,  whiift  the  pains  I  have  taken,  and  the  value  of  what 
I  bare  performedi  are  equally  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  matiy  who  read 
and  judge,  and,  Scrupling  not  to  diOeminate  thek  ideas^  are  able  to  in« 
fiueace  Uie  public  opinioo.f" 

We  are  forry  to  read  this  gloomy  prefage  concerning  the  tafte  of 
the  times :  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  too  juft.  We^hope,  however,  that  ic 
will  not  prcr/e  juft  in  the  reception  (hewn  to  Mr.  Polwhele's  work« 
Should  it^  bocb  Cornwall  and  the  kingdom  will  be  difgraced  by  the 
deed. 

(To  bt  continued.) 
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Bijhop  Skinner*s  Truth  ani  Ordtr  Vindicated. 
(Continued  from  FoL  XVL  p.  356  J 

THE  fenfible  remarks  contained  in  our  laft  extrads  from  Bifhop 
Skinner's  book  are  fucceeded  b/  many  fevere  animadverfions  on 
Natural  Religion,  and  i  flrong  cenfure  of  thofe  divines  who 
have  cultivated  or  recommended  the  ftudy  oFJt,  as  the  foundation  of 
Kevealed  Religion.  The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  eftablifh 
bis  fecond  propofr.ion,  the  truth  of  which  he  has  evinced  by  evidence 
of  the  moft  fatisfa(S);ory  kind.  To  the  production  of  this  evidence 
he  paves  the  way  by  many  judicious  and  important  obfervations,  of 
which  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  to  accept  the  following  fpccimens: 

"  That  the  Chriftian  chnrch  was  to  have  a  priedhood,  duly  and  regu- 
larly ordered^  according  to  a  form  appointed  for  thai  parpofe;  is  abuiid- 
anify  evident  from  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  reafoning  on  this  fubjefl,  in  his 
epiftle  to  the  Hebrews ;  m  which  the  figurative  oeconomy  of  the  law  ii 
reprefented  as  brought  to  perfe6lion  under  the  gofpel,  and  the  fervice  of 
Ae  temple,  as  fornidiing  a  typical  refemblance  of^that  of  the  Chrifiian 
church.  If  the  faithful  Jews  were  allowed  to  draw  near  to  God»  througii 
the  appointed  miniflrations  of  the  tabernacle,  *  we  have  an  ahar/  fays  the 
apoftie,  '  from  which  they  had  no  right  to  eat,  while  they  flid  adhered  to 
that  unavailing  fervice;*  and  if,  as  ChHflians,  <we  have  an  akar,  we  inoft 
alfo  have  zfiriefthood  to  minifter  at  the  altar ;  for  thefe  are  correlative  terms? 
and  %U  Paul  certainly  confidered  them  as  fuch,  when  he  was  at  fo  much 
pains  to  point  out  the  analogy,  in  this  refped,  between  the  law  and  the 
gofpel,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  fettled  rule,  '  that  no  man  ever  laketh  this 
honour  (of  the  priellhood)  unto  himfelf,'  or  can  ever  receive  it,  but  from 
the  hands  of  thofe*  who  have  power  to  give  it ;  '  thofe  that  are  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron.*  The  apoftle,  it  is  evident,  meant  to  ftiew,  that  the 
Chriftian  and  Je\ylfh  churches  were  not  two  different  difpenfations,  as  to 
Aeir  original  plan  and  purpofe,  but  a  continuation  of  the  one  church  of 
God,  and  one  divine  oeconomy  for  the  falvation  of  man :  and  things  were 
thus  regularly  ordained,  and  uniformly  carried  oh,  bccaufe  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  man,  that  he  ftiould  always  be  able  to  know,  if  he  will  but 
diligently  inquire,  where  and  with  whom  he  is  to  find  the  commiffion, 
which  has  been  faithfully  handed  down  to  thofe,  who  are  appointed  to 
minifter  in  holy- things.  If  ever  fuch  an  appointment  took  place,  and  w< 
are  well  alTured  it  did  take  place  by  divine  authority,  it  miifi  certairtly  te 
continued  and  carried  on,  to  anfwer  the  end  deiigned  by  it ;  and  how  can 
it  poflibly  be  continued  in  a  right  and  regular  manner,  but  by  keeping  it 
within  the  lines  marked  out  for  its  prefervation,  and  in  the  proper  channel 
through  which  it  may  pafs  on  to  future  ages  ;  jufl  '  as  a  river,  whilft  con- 
fined within  its  banks,  flows  on  full  and  far  in  its  deflined  courfe;  but  if 
its  mounds  are  brcjiken  down,  and  its  waters  fcaltered  and  dlffufed  beyond 
their  natural  limits,,'  it  ceafes.to  be  a  river;  it  lofel  its  force,  its  beauty, 
and  defulnefs,  and  becomes  *  unable  to  reach  the  diflant  ocean,  to  which 
its  courfe  was  direfled.*  (Sermop  b^  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Church.)  *  iSuch 
inull  have  bieen  the  cafe  with  the  Chriflian  miniftry,  bad  no  limitation  been 
prelcribed,  no  cxclufive  rights  ailigned  to  it,  and  no  provifion  made  for 
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tnmfmittin^  thefe  from  the  fountain-head,  throaeh  {(reams  of  regular  fac* 
ceifion  to  the  end  oi  the  world.  Bat  as  all  this  has  been  happily  attended 
tOj  by  the  wiidom  of  our  bksfled  Redeemer,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  this 
part  of  the  gracious  fcheme  of  redemption  roufl  be  firi^ly  adhered  to  by 
us;  no  attempt  mud  be  made  to  add  to,  or  dtminifti  from  it/'  (Pp.  93-96.) 

Tliere  are  (bme,  however,  even  of  the  Chriftian  profelfion,  who  do  not 
adroit  the  truth  of  this  [X)fition ;  and  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  arguments, 
filch  as  they  are,  oq  which  their  rcjedion  of  it  is  founded.    *  It  cannot  be 

£  roved,'  they  fay,  'that  an)  plan  or  form  of  eccleiiaflical  government  was 
lid  down  in  ^e  Chrifiian  church,  or  that  any  command  was  griyen  by 
Chri/l  for  that  purpofe.    And  even  admitting  that  fomething  like  epifcopacy 
was  appointed  by  the  apodles,'  fliii  thev  ihCil,  that  fuch  an  appointment  could 
only  take  place  [could  take  place  only]  '  in  confequence  of  the  particular 
circumiiances  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  without  any  view  to  its  being  a 
permanent  efiablilhment ;  becaufe  no  precife  conflitution  could  be  framed, 
which  would  fuit  the  church  in  itsneceflfary  accommodation  to  the  different 
arrangements  of  civil  policy,  or  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  various  na* 
tions,  which  might  embrace  the  Chrifiian  &iUi/    Such  reafontne  as  this, 
if  fupported  by  any  thing  like  proofs  might,  no  doubt,  be  acknowledged  to  . 
have  iome  weight,  were  it  not  alfo  certain,  that  the  conflitution  of  the 
(rhurch,  the  authority  of  her  miniders,  and  the  validity  of  her  iacrameiits, 
are  all  infeparably  conneded,  as  matters  of  j^lie  grealed  importance  in  the 
Chriilian  fcheme  of  lalvation,  and  muft  be  eAeem^  as  fuch  by  all  who  have 
a  jttii  fenfe  of  the  high  prigin,  and  ineftimable  value  of  the  gofpcl  of  ChrifL 
To  thoie  wiio  conird^  Uie  religion  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  republication  of  wlmt  they  call  the  religion  of  nature,  it  muli^ 
to  be  fure  appear  very  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  to  be  inquiring  into,  or 
djfputing  about,  the  external  polity  or  government  of  the  church;  fince, 
in  their  opinion,  the  only  thing  necelTary  is,  to  find  out  how  far  the  precepts 
of  thegofpel  agree  with  the  moral  Htnels  of  things,  and  are  fupported  by 
the  law  or  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  dedudtions  of  human  realbn.     But 
fuiely  they  who  legard  Chriflianity  as  a  religion  of  divine  inHitution ;  who 
believe  tnat  its  gracious  author  came  into  the  world  to  fare  finners,  a^nd 
(hat  'his  name  is  the  only  name  under  heaven  whereby  they  can  be  faved;' 
that  his  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  eucharifi  are  the  appointed  means  of 
uniting  us  to  him,  and  pneferving  us  in  that  union,  and  derive  all  their 
efficacy  and  importance  from  his  blefSng  and  fanflification  of  them  ;  fuch 
perfons  cannot  poffibly  think  it  a  matter  of  indUFerence/  whether  the  hand 
£rom  which  they  receive  thefe  facraments  be  the  hand  of  an  adroinifirator, 
ivho  derives  his  authority  from  ChriH,  and   is  empowered  to  blefs  in  his 
Mme,  or  the  hand  of  one  who  has  nothing  of  that  kind  but  what  he  has 
taken  to  himfelf,  or  received  from  thofe,  who  had  as  little  power  as  he, 
to  grant  any  fuch  call  or  commiifion.  (Pp.  102-10^,) 

The  reafoning  contained  in  both  thefe  paflages  is  highly  excellent. 
That  in  the  firff  of  them  completely  demolifhes  the  fcheme  of  thofe, 
who,  denyinjz  the  cxiftcnce  of  a  Chriftian  priefthood  with  an  exclu- 
five  commimony  contend  for  what  are  called  thi  common  rights  pf 
Cbrjfiiofu.  That  in  the  fecond  is  equally  fubverlive  of  the  notions^ 
of  thofe  whO|  without  abfolutely'difclaiming  the  neceflicy  of  a  com- 
:Aiffioo,  feem  to  think  it  a  aiatter  of  very  little  confequence  to  in^ 
^uiie  with  what  defcription  of  men  that  commiflion  was  oiiginally 
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lodged  hj  the  apoftles,  by  what  channel  it  has  teen  handed  down,  of 
who  are  inverted  with  it  at  the  prefent  day.     But  the  fccond  fentence 
would  be  gicatly  improved  by  being  divided  at  leaft  into   three.     lit 
this  fentence,  too,  there  is  a  trifling  ovtrfight  of  another  kind.     The 
author,  at  iird;  appears  to  be  giving  the  very  words  of  the  apoflle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  lo).     But  the  four  firft.only^  ^^  we  have  an  altar/' 
afl«  really  the  apoflle's;  the  reft  of  the  Teeming  (|uotatvon  is  the  bifhop's* 
Dr.  Uampbcit,..  in  his  "  Lcdiures  on  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory,"   has 
Pledged,  that  to  lay  {o  much  ftrcfs  on  the  validity  of  the  facramems, 
and  the  authority  of  thofe  who  adtninifter  thenft^  "  is- placing  the 
effehce   of  religion   in   an    «3«tefior   circumftance;    a  circumftunce 
which,  in  regard  to  the  difciple,  is  mjire J y  accidental ;  a  circumlfcance' 
of  which  it  may  be  impoffible  fbr  him  to  be  apprized.'*    To  this  our* 
author  very  juftly  .replies,  that  a  Chriftiari's  faith   aqd  obedience  to 
the  gofpcl  ''  ma;^  be  merely  accidental,  and  depending  on  the  circuni- 
fiance  of  his  being  born  and  educated  in  a  Chriftian.. country,  yet 
not  the  lefs  acceptable  to  God^  or  beneficial  to  himfelf  on  that  ac- 
count.'* (p.   104)     To  the'  Doctor's,  argument,  that  it  is  "an  ab- 
^  iurdity  to  make  the  truth  of  God's  proniifes  depend  on  circumftan- 
ttalsy"  the  biihop's  anfwer  is  equally  juft.     '*  We  cannot  fee  much* 
prppricty,"  he  fays,  "or  a:i>y  advantage  arifing  to  religion,  in  thus 
Jpltttirjg  it  into  effentiah  znd^circum/fantialsi  for  the  fake  of  weighing 
the  one  agatnft  the  other;  becaufc  there  is  much  danger  of  not  making 
a  proper  divifion  :  and  fo  by  miffaking  the  nature  of  what  is  ejfential 
and  what  circumjlantial^  we  may  throw  into  the  ori^  fcale  what  (hould- 
be  pliaccd  in  the  other,  and  thereby  make  a  fcparation  of  what  GoJ 
has  been   pleafed  to  join  together  for  our  comfort  and  inftrudlion." 
{p»  105.)     T^his  obftrva.tion  he  enforces   by  a  fine  quotation  from 
Sutler's  "  Ainalogy."     "It   i$.  highly  nec<iflary  (fays  this  incompar- 
able divine)  that  we  remind  ouifelves,    how  great  pjrefumption  it  is  ia 
make  light  of  any  inftitutions  of  divine  appointment ;  that  our  obliga- 
tions to  obey  all  God's  commands  whatever  arc   abfolute  and  indif- 
penfibl^;  and  that  commands  merely  pofitive,  admitted  to  be   (twsk 
him,  lay  us  under  a   moral  obligation    to  obey  him — ah  obligirtiorf 
moral  in  the  ftriftcft  and  moft  proper  fenfe.'* 

BiThop  Skinner,  in  his  fecond  chapter,  which  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  matter,  and  extcpvis  from  page  m  to  page  343,  engages  iii 
clofe  conflidt  with  Dr.  Campbell;  and,  in  our -opinion,  the  learned 
prelate  has  obtained  a  moft  decided  vivStory  over  the  learned  profeflbr. 
The  fophiftical  rcafonings,  the  grofs  mifreprefentations,  and  the 
flrange  inconfiftcncics,  which,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Church- govern- 
ment, are  found  in  the  "  Leflures  on  EccleGafticial  Hiftory,"  anti 
which  are  fo  unw^^rthy  of  the  known  acutenefs,  as  well  as  of  th« 
chara6i:cr  for  probity,  of  Dr.  Campbell,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  a' very 
general  iiifpicion,  that  thefe  lefturcs  have  been  new-mcdellcd  and  m^ 
terpclatcd  fince  the  author's  death,  are  expofcd  by  Bifhop  Skrn'ncr  JH 
a  very  luminous  pc;int  of  vieW;  and  fiich  an  ample  body  of  Contpn^ih^ 
evidence  is  brou^^ht  forward  in  fupport  of  hie  cfWti-propofition-,  aa^ 
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we  will  venture  to  affirm,  no  efforts  of  cru'dition,   or  of  ingenuity, 
wilJ  ever  be  able  to  fet  afide.     In  general,  therefore,  vire  ftrongly  re- 
commend  this  portion  of  (he  work  to  the  attention   of  the  public. 
Into  any  particular  account  or  anatyfis  of  it,  our  limits  will  not, 
indeed,  permit  us   to  enter ;  but  for  (his  there  is,    fortunately,  the 
Jtrfs  neceffity,  becaufe  thofe  who  regulady  read  our  publication,  and 
have  our  volun^es  by  them,  will  find,  in  our  ftridlures  on  Dr.  Ciamp- 
bellVLeSures,' continued  through  feveral  numbers  (vols.  viii.  and  ix.), 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  argument.     All  ^the  controverfxal  part  cf 
oyr  obfcrvatioHs,  our  author  has   done  xis  the  fingular  honour  of  in- 
corporating into  his  book  ;    a  circumftance  of  which  'we  will  honeftly 
confefs  that  we  are  not  a  little  proud.     For  this'  natural  infirmity, 
bowcver,  if  fuch  it  muft  be  called,    we  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  fince 
nothing,  it  will  be  granted,  could  tend  fo  much   to  raife  us  in  our 
own  elleem,  as  to  fee  our  exertions  in   favour  of  primitive  truth  and 
orcJer  thus  highly  valued  by  f9  excellent  a  judge;     But  the  Bifliop's 
obliging  approbation  6f  our  labours,  and  the  diftinguiihed  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  plcafcd  to  (hew  it,  are  not,  we  truft,  more  flat- 
tcriitg  to  our  pride,  than  gratifymg  to  our  better  principles.     Of  the 
truth  of  no  fact  are  weourfelves  more  firmly  convinced,  than  that  the 
primitive  Church  was,  ftridtly,  and  in  the  common  acceptation  ofth^ 
word,  EPISCOPAL.     The  proof  of  this  fa6t,  indeed,  appears  fo  com- 
plete, that  we  know  not  another,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory, 
Icfs  liable  to  be  rationally  called  in  qucftfon.     This  proof  we  had 
taken  confiderable  pains  to  collect  and  to  Aate;   and,  with^'particdlar 
reference  to  the  weak,  though  infidious,  objections  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
we  had  the  vanity  to  ^ht  ik  that,  as  far  at  leaft  as  -  thefe  objeClions  are 
concerned,  we  had  ftated  it  in  fo  pointed  a  form,  as  to  be  altogether 
dectfive  of  the  controverfy.     As  determined  and  unalterable  friends, 
then,  to  the  truly  catholic  caufe,  which  this  venerable  writer  fo  ably 
maintains,  and  wifliing  for  nothing  more  ardently   than  that  every 
Chriflian  fhould  acquire  corredl  notions  on  fo  important  a  point,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice,  that  he  has  condefccnded  to  give  greater  publicity 
to  our  lucubrations,  and,  confequently,  contributed    to  increafe  the 
probability  of  their  doing  good.     For  *' Primitive  Truth  and  Order 
Vindicated"  will  be  read  by  numbers,  who  may  never  have  opportu- 
nity or  inclination  to  perufe  the  pages  of  the  Ami- Jacobin  Reviev^. 

But  although  it  is  unneceflary,  and  would,  indeed,  be  improper  for 
us  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  this  part  of  the  Biftiop's  book,  there  are  . 
one  or  two  particular  paffages  with  which  we  (hall  make  our  readers 
acquainted.  The  firft  relates  to  Dr.  Campbeirs  commentary  on  the 
celebrated  words  of  Ignatius,  Ev  fiyc-^aq-J^piov  ojj  f/;  hi^y.ozcs,  and  is  as! 
follows.  . 

.  "  But  to  'evince/  as  our  leclurer  fays,  '  beyond  all  pcjfiible  doubt,  that 
the  biihop'js  care  was  originally  cor.rtued  to  a  lingle  churcli  kj{  congregation/ 
he  (till  appeals  lo  the  language  of  Ignntius^  and  inlili:*,  that  zls  ihere  was  but 
'  on*  place  of  meeting;,  fo  there  was  but  one  communion  table  or  altar,  as  they 
fo.utj^mes  BictapWically  called  it.  There  i»but  one  altar,  faid  Ignatius,  as 
VOL.  xvir.   jJQ.ixvii.  C  -  there 
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there  Is  but  one  bidiop/  This  ^^y'lng,  we  know,  Iiat*  been  jaUry  t^eiveir 
and  underftood  in  it>^  full  force,  by  every  candid  Enquirer  into  eccleliafiical 
antiquity ;  and  our  Profelfor  might  have  fpared  the  unhandfome  refleclioa , 
ea(l  on  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  with  refpedl  to  the  meaning 
of  it,  where  he  fa)S— *  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  qaib« 
ble9,  which' fome  keen  contcovertilh  have  employed  to  elude  the  force  off 
Uiis  expreflion.  They  wilthave  it  to  imfiort  oner  fort  of  unity  in  the  firft 
claufc,  and  quite  a  different  fopt  in  tlie  iecoisd,  though  thf?  fecond  is  intro* 
duced  merely  in  explanation  of  the  firih  In  the  firll,  fay  they,  it  denotes^ 
DCt  a  liUmencal,  but  a  myflical  unity,  not  one  thing,  but  one  kind  of  thing  ;r 
in  the  fecond,  one  identical  thing/ 

/'  In  this  manner  does  our  learned  Le£!urer  run  on,  es&pofing,.  as  he 
thinks,  tlie  ' chicane .*^  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  difcover  any  dift in 61  ion  in 
the  unity  i:eferred  to  in  the  \vords  of  Ignatius.     Yet  he  mig)it  have  remem- 
bered, that  there  are  word&  recorded  by  an  infpired  writer,  defcribing  a. 
fort  of  unity,  which  furely  requires  fome  diilinflion  in  the  application. 
'  That  they  all  may  be  one>*  fays  our  Lord,  '  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me^ 
and  I  in  thee,  that' they  alfo  may  be  one' in  us^-that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one.'  (St.  John  xvii.  22,  23-,)     Mfere  we  are  obliged  to  confidcf 
tlie  unity  referred  to  as  of  a  twofold  nature,  a  '  myiHcal  unity,*  defcribed 
in  the  words,  '  that  they  may  be  one,'  and  an  eHTential  unity  in  the  wwrds 
that  follow^'  even  as  we  arc  one.'     The  Socinian  controvertifts  will,  no. 
doubt,  call  this  diiUnclion  a  '  centemptible  quibble ;'  and  infilling  that  the 
iame  ibrt  of  unity  oaeht  to  be  underilood  in  both  the  claufes  of  cur  Saviour^s 
exprcffion,  they  wilt  argue  as  fluently  in  fupport  of  their  opinwn,  as  Pr. 
Campbell  lias  done  fiom  what  Ignatius  fays  of  there  being  *  one  altar,  at^ 
Ihere  Is  one  bifhop ;'  an  expreflion  which  no  more  proves  the  neceffity  of 
tiiere  being  but  09^  congregaiioii  in  the  diocefe  of  a  primitive  bifliop,  than 
St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  '  glorify  God  with  one   mind  and  one  mouth,*' 
(Rom.  XV  6.)  would  prove  that  all  the  congregal ^ms   of  Chriftians  ought 
to  have,  as  but  one  mind  or  I'entiment,  fo  literatlv^  but  one  mouth  to  esprefft 
it."  (Pp.  256-258.)  "     .       . 

In  this  anfwer  to  the  learned  Priftcipars  argument,  we  cannot  but 
regard  our  Right  Rev.  Author   as   peculiarly  unfortunate ;  for  the 
whole  amount  of  what  he  here  advances,  is  an  indiredV  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  validity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  objcftion.     Dr.  Campbell 
takes  it  for  granted^  that  his  epifcopal  antagonids  confider  the  unity 
in  the  fecond  claufe  of  Ignacius's  words  as  the  numerical  or  phyfical 
unityof  the  bifliop*5  perfon  ^.  and,   confequently,  that  they  rcprcfcnt 
the  venerable  martyr  as  arguing  thus :  ^^  All  the  altars  of  a  diocefe' 
rauft  be  one,,  becaufe  the  biOiop  is  butoneperfon.**     Ignatius,  how* 
ever,  neither  argues,  nor  is  fuppofcd  by  the  advocates  of  epifcopacjT 
to  argue,  in  this  foolifh  and  fenfelefs  manner.     His  reafoning  is  per-» 
fcfljy  found,  although  Dr.  Campbell  has  either  happened^  or  chofen^ 
to  mifunderftand  it..    The  unity  intended  in  both  claufes  of  the  fen— 
tence  is  of  the  fame  kind;  and  in  neither  of  them  is  it  numerical. 
In  both  it  is  an  unity,  not  in  rcfpeft  Qi  individual  exijltnce^  but  in  re— 
fpcft  of  authority^  power ^   and  effeSf..    All   the  altars  of  a  diocefe^ 
however  numerous  in  refpe£t  of  place,  are  one\  becaufe  the  fame  (not. 
numerically)  eucharidical  fervice  is^  with  the  fame  fpiritual  btneftt  to 
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he  (nrtakers,  performed  at  all  of  them  by  the  cm  authority  of  Chrijf^ 
derived  to  them  through  the  bifiiop;  and  the  biihop  is  ofie^  beaufe, 
with  refpedk  to  his  own  diocefe,  he  is  the  original  depofitary  of  this 
one  authority.  Nor  U  this  mode  of  phrafcology  confined  to  ccclefi- 
aftical  fubjefls ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfedfly  common.  We  fay 
that  there  is  but  em  executive  power  in  the  kingdom  ;  becaufc,  a!  chough 
the  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  are  almod  in- 
numerable,  yet  they  all  dcrrive  their  authority  from  the  one  authority  ef 
the  King  J  who,  in  this  country,  is  the  fole  fountain  of  power.  Wc 
fay  that  the  OiSt  or  deed  of  any  one  juflice  of  the  peace  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  any  other;  not  becaufe  it  is  numerically  the  fame,  but  bccaufe 
it  is  of  the  fame  validity.  Wc  fay  that  their  authority  is  the  fc*me^ 
becaufe,  in  ail  of  them,  it  is  the  King's  authority.  In  Hke  manner 
wcfay,  that  every  altar  in  the  diocefe  is  the  fame  with  every  other; 
not  becaufe  they  are  numerically  the  fame,  but  becaufe  they  are  arli 
ere£led  by  the  one  authority  of  the  bifhop;.and  becaufe,  of  confe- 
<)uence,  the  eucharift  received  at  one  has  the  fame  eSe£t  as  when  re- 
ceived at  another. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  both  the  King  and  of  the 
Bidkop,  this  one  authority  happens  to  be  lodged  in  one  numerical  indi- 
vidual perfon*  But  this  is  a  circumftance  on  which  the  propriety  of 
the  above-mentioned  modes  of  fpeech  in  no  degcee  depends ;  and 
which,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned,  is  merely  ac- 
cideotal.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  abftra£l  the  idfa  of  the  one  au- 
thority of  the  King  or  of  the  Bifliop,  from  the  individuality  of  the 
pcrfons  invefled  with  it,  the  difficulty  is  wholly  owing  to  the  poWer 
of  early  and  habitually  confirmed  allbciation  ;  for  the  things,  them- 
felvcs  may,  certainly,  be  feparated,  not  in  idea  only,  but  in  fadr. 
The  Roman  Confuls,  though  numerically  two,  were.  poileiTed  but  of 
one  fupreme  authority  ;  and  when  that  authoritv  was,  occafioniflly, 
lodged,  whether  in  one  Dictator,  or  in  ten  Military  Tribune^,  it 
was  but  one  authority  ftill.  So  if  it  had  pleafed  our  blcfTcd  Saviour, 
or  his  apoflles  ading  under  his  direction,- to  conditute  bifl'.ops,  in  ail 
difiriiSs,  by  pairs,  fuch  a  conftitutionr  of  the  Church  would  have 
made  no  alteration  in  thje  (brce  of  St.  Ignatius's  argument.  For 
iben,  the  bifliops,  who,  in  refpeS  of  perfonality,  were  two,  would, 
in  rcfj>cdt  of  fpiritual  authority  and  power,  have  been  but  one. 

Wc  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  quibble  which  Dr.  Campbell  finds 
in  the  words  of  Ignatius,  as  explained  by  that  Father's  epifcopal 
commentacors,  is  all  his  own  ;  and  '  we  ftronglv  fufpc^l  that,  by  a 
dtuiectician  of  his  eminent  acutencfs,  it  would  never  have  been 
found,  if  the  wcaknefs  of  his  argument  had  not  ftood  in  need  r>f 
even  this  very  feeble  fupport.  .  For  no  man  knew  better  than  Di*. 
Campbell,  that,  in  all  nations  and  .languages,  things  are  viewed  and 
fpcken  of  as,  in  fomc  refpeds,  one^  which,  in  other  rcfped^s,  are  ex- 
ttt^wv^j  different  \  and  that  phyfical,  or  numerical  umty  is,  in  fa^^l, 
but  one  of  innumerable  kinds,  which  are  hourly  conceived  by  the 
banun   mind,    and   hourly  expreiTed  in  human  fpeech.     But   Dr. 
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Campbells  conciufion  that  ^^tbe  bifhop'scure  was  originally  confined 
to  a  fingle  church  or  congregation,"  required  that  the  words 
iv  ^vaictqiiiry  (hould  fignify  one  individual  .*'  communion  table  or 
altar;*'  and  this  fignification  of  them,  he  thinks,  is  fuf&ciently  fe- 
cured  by  fuppofing  iis  eTCi^yxTCcg  to  mean  the  individuality  of  the  bi- 
(hop's  perfon:  for  otherwife  Ignatius  would  be. guilty  of  a  quibble. 
We  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  very  words  wbicb  he  qttotes  from  Dr. 
Burn's  Ecclefiaftical  Law. did  not  {hew  Dr.  Campbell  the  danger  of 
building  on  fuch  unfirm  ground.  '^  The  cathedral  church,"  fays 
that  accurate  writer,  *'  is  the  pariih  church  of  the  whole  dioccfe."  " 
-TheBifhop,  of  courfe,  and  ftricSily  fpeaking,  is  the  paftor  of  the 
whole  diocefe.  Every  altar  in  it  is,  therefore,  his  altar.  If  we  wifhed 
to  fpeak  with  particular  corredlnefs,  we  might  fay  chat  it  is  a  repre-- 
{isntatlve  of  his  altar,  meaning  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  church.  Or 
if  we  choofe  to  adopt  a  figurntiye  phralcology,  we  may  employ  a  lanr 
guage  exaflly  analogous  to  that  of  the  cuftoms,  (which  calls  fuch  a' 
Mca-port  a  branch  of  the  port  of  London)  and  fay  that  every  altar  in 
the  diocefc  is  a  branch  of  the  biffiop*s  altar. 

The  reafoning  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  alll  the  altars  in  a  diocefe 
]s,  in  a  very  celebrated  fen te nee  of  St.  Cyprian,  applied  to  all  the 
bifhops  in  the  Church,  **  Epifcopatus"  fays  thia  eminent  prelate, 
.**  unus  eft,  cujus  a  fingulis  in  folidum  pars  tcnctur."  It  greatly  fur-  * 
-prized  us,  that  our  icarncd  author,  who,  within  a  few  pages  of  the 
paflagc  which  wci  hu-vc  quote  J  above,  gives  the  words  of  St.,Cy4>rian, 
•and  expounds  them  properly,  did  not  urge,  at  once,  the  principle 
contained  in  them,  as  a  full  reply  to  Dr.  Campbcirs  objeflionfi  from 
.the  words  of  St.  Itinatius.  Inltead  of  doing  this,  he,  in  effe£^,  al- 
lows the  validity  of  the  obje(ftion,  by  producing,  and  commenting, 
en,  an  expreHion  of  cur  Saviour,  which,  bethinks,  is  attended  with 
the  fame  kind  of  difficulty.  But,  according  to  our  humble  appre- 
henfion,  Bifliop  Skinner  has  mifconceived  the  meaning  of  our  Sa- 
viour's prayer  for  his  difciples.  The  words  arc,  Va  wff/v  fV,  wiefltff 
>JjX£i*^  f  V  fVjX£y.  If  the  unity  in  the  laft  claufe  be  really  "  effential," 
while  that  in  the  lirft  is  '*  myftical,"  the  things  brought  together  arc 
clearly  what  the  logician?  call  difparaUs\  and  no  comparifou  can  take 
place  between  them  :  if  by  -the  latter  unity  be  meant  the  unity  of 
cflcncc  in  the  divine  nature,  the  obj^dt  of  the  prayer  is  a  phyfical  iro- 
poffibiiiiy.  For  by  no  power  could  the  difciples  be  made  one,  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  that  fenfe,  are  one.  Wc  aie  therefore  dccid^ly 
of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  text  has  no  relation  to  the  eflential  unioa 
of  the  perfons  in  the  Godheiid.  The  learned  prelate  will  not,  wc 
hope,  rank  us,  on  this  account,  arriong  the  **S©cinian  controvet- 
tifts,'\from  whofe  tenets  we  truft  that  we  are  as  far  removed  as  he 
himfelf  can  be.  The  unity  in  both  the  cUufes  of  this  prayer,  we  are 
firmly  pe'rfuaded,  is  of  the  "  fame  fort."  la  both  it  i$,  in  trtjth,  s 
figurative  unity;  an  unity,  as  we  commonly  fpeak,  ^f  m'mdi  a. co- 
incidence or  agreement  in  fentiment,  will,  a];id  aiFeCtion*  What  oor 
.Saviour,  therefore,  aik?  in  behalf  of  his  difciples,  is  precifely  what  S»« 
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Paul,  in  the  words  hei-e. quoted,  afks  (for,  by  the  bye,  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  arc  a  prayer^  and  not  an  exhortation) ^  in  behalf  of  his  Chiif- 
tian  brethren  at  Rome  j  the  to  xvlo  Cp<wf/v  J/x»3u|xaSov. 

The  following  paffage  contains  2i  very  curious  piece  of  informa* 
ticvn,  which  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  generally  known.  Bifhop. 
SkinnejT,  having  observed  that  the  foreign  reformers  did  not,  at  firrt, 
pretend  to  fcaounce  epifcopacy,  but,-  on  the  contrary,  ''  reckoned  ic 
an  unjuft  afperfion  to  (ay  that  they  condemned  or  threw  it  ofF,  be- 
caufe  they  were  obliged  to  do  without  it  in -Geneva,  where  they 
thought  it  impoflible  to  have  hKnops,  without  fubmitting  again  to 
file  papal  fuprenfiacy,"  nnd  having  produced  the  well-known  attefta- 
tions  of  Cafvin  and  of  Bczu  in  favour  of  the  cpifccpal  form  of  Church 
government,  proceeds  thus : 

"  Many  more  leftiiaoniesof  a  fimilar  natare  might  be  prodaced^  to^ 
ftiew  how  little  countenance  was  given  by  thele  leading  reformers  abroad 
k)  y^eir  pretended  followers  in  this  countrv,  who  would  be  fati-sfied  with 
nothing  lefs  iiian  the  entire  abolition  of  cpi  copacy,  as  '  being  a  great  and  . 
ijifdpportable  grievance,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality 
•flhe  people.'  {See  Claim  ^  Rigk  after  the  Revolution  in  1688.)  It  were 
eafy  to  (Jiew  how  widely  they  diftbied  in  this  rerpe6t  from  Ihofe  whom 
they  coDiidered  as  promoting  the  fame  caufe  in  other  countries.  One 
nomrkable  inftaqce  of  (dch  difference  of  lientimeot  appear;;  from  what  is- 
lecorded  of  the  learned  Blondel,  who  is  faid  1o  have  concluded  his* 
'  Apology  for  the  Opinion  of  /erom'  with  words  to  thi&  pwrpoiie : — '  By  all* 
that  we  have  (aid  to  aj.crt  the  rights  of  the  preibytery,  we  do  ^not  intend  lO' 
invalidate  the  ancient  a '.id  a  poltoi  I  cai  conftitotion  of  epifcopal  pre-eminence. 
Bat  we  belfeve,  that  where. oever  it  is  ellablilhed  conformably  to  the  ancient 
canons,  it  mull  be  carefully,  preferved ;  and  whereloever,  by  (bme  heat  of. 
omtention,  or  olhcrwifc,  it  has  bctin  p^t  down  or  violated,  it  ought  to  be 
reverently  reftored.*  We'are  farthtr  Informed,  that  '  as  the  book  had  been 
written  at  the  earnefl  requeft  of  the  Affembly  at  Wefiminrtcr,  and  efpe- 
cially  ofthe  Scoia;' when  tlieir  agents  at  Paris  fawthis  conchilion  of  Mr. 
Bk>nders  manulcn'pt,  they  cSc pott ulated  with  him  very  loudly  for  marring  all 
the  good  he  had  doi>e  in  Ivis  book,  di  iippoinMng  the  expe6laiion  of  thd 
Aflembly,  and  (hewing  himielf  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend,  to  their  holy 
covenant;  this  they  urged  upon  him  with  fuch  vehemency  and  4in weaned 
importunity,  that  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  oat  thai  conclufion.'* 
{4*p.  331-333.)* 

What  we  are  now  going  to  fubjoin  is  alfo  vcry~  curious  ;  and  furr 
niSies  a  moft  admirable  fpecimen  of  the  jefuitical  pliability  of  the 
confciences  of  chefe  foreign  prefbyterians. 

*•  We  (hall  only  talc^  notice  of  another  teftimony,  given  by  a  divine  of 
the  preftyyterian  edabliQiment  in  Holland,  who  could  not  be  fufpe6lcd  of 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  epifcopacy.  This  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  ht 
Clexc,  whofe  words,  as  quoted  by. the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  are 

^  '    ■  'I  i...  ■  - 

*  This  important  piece  of  information-is  given  at  lull  leiigth,  in  a  letter 
ftoqiDr.  P.  du'Moulin  to  Dr^Dureil,  and  publi(hed  in  his  Appendix  to  his 
'Fkm  ^  the  Gm/mtment  andFublic  tVonhiJi  tf  God  in  tU  ksformcd  Chwcks  L©- 
yund  the  Seas.'  p.  339-340« 
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ihefe: — 'I  have  always  profefled  to  believe,  that  epifcopacy  is  of  apoflo- 
Ucal  inftitution,  and  confequently  very  good  and  vefy  lawful;  that  man 
I'lad  no  manner  of  right  to  change  it  in  any  place,  unlefs  it  was  impoflible 
otherwife  to  reform  the  abufes  that  crept  into  ChriAianity ;  that  il  was 
j^ftly  preferved  in  England,  where  the  refonnation  was  pradicable  witl»- 
dut  altering  it;  that  therefore  the  Proleflants  in  England  and  other  plades, 
where  there  arc  bifhops,  do  very  ill  to  feparatc  from  that  difcipline ;  that 
tliey  would  fiiil  do  much  worfe  in  attempting  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  to  fet 
up  prefbylery,  fanaticifm,  and  anarchy.  Things  ought  not  to  be  turned 
into  a  chaos,  nor  people  feeVi  every  where  without  a  call,  and  without 
learning,  pretending  to  infpiration.  Nothing  is  more  proper  to  prevent 
them  than  the  episcopal  difcipliney  as  by  law  eAablifhed  in  England;  efpe- 
cially  when  thofe  that  pretide  in  church  government  arc  persons  of  pene- 
tration, fobriety,  and  difcretion/  Yet  this  fame  Mr.  Le  Clerc  exhibits  a 
ftrong  proof  otthe  inconliliency  of  thofe  writers  on  this  fubje6l,  who,  if 
liiev  "do  not  halt  between  two  opinions,  feem  defirous,  however,  to  keep 
3ivcll  with  both  fides :  for,  arguing  in  another  part  of  his  works  againfl  the 
aecelfity  of  epilcopal  government,  he  tells  us, — '  It  is  nothing  to  the  par* 
pofe  to  fliew  that  Cmist  and  his  apoflles  infiituted  this  form  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  church  never  had  any  other  kind  of  government  in 
it  for  above  fifteen  hundred  years,  from  our  Saviour's  days  downwards; 
which,  though  it  has  been  fo  clearly  evidenced,  that  the  truth  of  it  cannot 
be  denied ;  yet  it  is  of  no  weight,  nor  deferves  to  be  regarded.  For  thofe 
who  would  make  the  hierarchy  neceffary  to  the  contlitutionof  tiie  Cbrifiian 
Church,  ought  to  prove  that  God  indituted  Chrifiianity  for  the  fake  of  the 
opif'co pal  order,  and  that  the  epifcopal  order  was  not  inHitoted  for  the  fake 
of  Chriitianity.  For  if  this  order  was  appointed  for  the  lake  of  the  church 
(whicii  they  cannot  deny),  they  mull  ai(o  acknowledge,  that  if  it  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  church,  in  fbme  places,  to  have  this  order ^bolithed^ 
itisnotamifsto  luy  italidein  fuch  places."  (Biblith.  torn.  't%,  p.  ij9.) 

To  this  egregious  and  childiQi  trifling,  Bifiiop  Skinner  thus  hap«» 
pily  and  unanfwerably  replies : 

"  Now  this  is  an  argument  for  aboliibing  the  epilcopal  order,  which». 
if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  will  equally  ferve  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  or 
even  expediency  of  laying  afide  every  'outward  and  vifible  fign'  in  re* 
itgion,  nay  even  the  fcriptures  themfelves;  fince  it  may  jufily  enough  be 
faid,  that  Chrifiianity  was  not  infiituted  for  the  fake  of  the  fcriptures,  but 
the  fcriptures  were  written  for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity,  that  the  church 
might  have  a  certain  rule  to  walk  by;  and  therefore  when  any  church 
judges  it  more  advantageous  to  be  without  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures,  there 
js  nothing  ami's  in  lading  it  afide,  as,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  done,  fbr 
what  Ihc  is  plcafed  to  think  the  greater  benefit  of  Chriftianity.  By  the 
fame  reafbning,  the.  two  facramentsof  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  being 
infiituted  for  the  fake  of  C^^'illianity,  and  as  outward  means  of  conveying 
an  inward  grace,  may  f^fc^y  enough  be  laid  alide,  when  any  body  of  pre* 
tended  Chriftiaiw  Ihall  feel  tliemlelves  lb  inwardly  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as 
to  fiand  in  no  need  of  fuch  outward  means  of  obtaining .  its  grace  and  ii^ 
fluence;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  lefs  to  be  blamed  for  Ukingavvay 
the  cup  from  the  laity,  fmce,  according  to  Le  Clerc's  argument,  flic  might 
have  deprived  them  of  the  whole  facramcnt,  had  flie  thought  it  more  fbc  . 
|!ie  advantage  of  the  church  fo  to  do.**  (Pp.  333-336.) 
(To  be  (oncluifed  in  out  next, J 
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Travels fhm  Afefeow^  through  'Prujfta^  Germany^  Srvttzerland,  Francij 
and  England,  By  Nicolai  Karamfm.  Tranjlatcd  from  the  German. 
1  zmo.  J^p.  864.     il.  IS.     Badcock.     1803. 

THESE  Tolumcs  arc  dedicated  to  Mr.  Reeves,  by  the  tranflator, 
as  a  tefltmony  of  gratitude  for  fome  a£ts  of  kindnefs  and  of 
fricndfliip;  a  pure  tribute  of  jufttce  to  one  of  the  moft  benevolent 
hearts  that  ever  gave  animation  to,  or  directed  the  efforts  of,  a  moft 
enlightened  mjnd.  The  original,  it  fcems,  from  the  author's  pre- 
face, has  entered  into  a  fecond  edition ;  which  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  fome  modeft  apologies  for  the  inequality  of  his  wori^. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  his  Jitters  are  vi^ritten  on  the  fpur  of  the 
moment,  without  previous  refledion  or  ftudy,  the  fentiments  flowing 
warm  from  the  heart,  and  intended  only  for  the  ear  and  the  bofom  ^ 
friendihip*  In  a  word,  Mr.  K.  certainty  fate  down  to  write  what  be 
^bought,  and  not,  like  moft  modern  travellers  and  tourifts,  to  think 
what  be  &ould  write.  On  this  account^  we  have  followed  him,  with 
pleafure,  and  with  intereft,  through  fcenes  not  naturally  calculated 
tor  excite  either;  and  have  attended  with  pleafure  to  the  genuine  ef- 
fiifions  of  his  youthfi)!  heart,  even  wbefe  w«  fmikd  at  his  fimplicJly, 
cr  cenfiired  his  judgment.  Through  the  firft  volume,  indeed,  Itrong 
marks  of  an  ttntiHored,  though  not  uninformed,  mind,  are  conftantly 
vifible;  and  a  mawkifli  ftrain  o^  fintimentaliiy^  and  umvtrjal  philan^ 
thropfj  could  fcarcely  fail  to  excite  difguft,  were  ndt  the  fentimenC 
checked  by  the  convif^ion  that  it  proceeds  not  fr^m  aftedation,  but 
is  the  refttlt  of  ftudies,  improperly  directed,  operating  upon  f  lively 
fancy  and  ai^  ardent  imagination. 

At  Konigfberg,  in  Pruiiia,  our  traveller  was  introduced,  or  ra- 
ther introduced  himfelf,  to  the  philofophifing  metaphyfician  Kant, 
of  whom  he  is  an  enthufiaftic  admirer.  His  account  of  this  inter-^ 
view  we  (hall  cxtraft,  as  calculated,  in  fome  degree,  to  evince  the 
juflice  of  our  preceding  aniniadverfion. 

"  I  was  received  by  a  fliort  (lender  perfon  of  an  extremely  delicste  and 
pale  complexion.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Riilfian  nobleman,  \%JU)le  motive  for 
travelling  was  merely  to  become  acquainted  with  a  few  celebrated  and 
learned  men ;  and  that  this  was  my  reafon  for  vtHting  Kant.  He  preil'ed  me 
to  fit  down,  and  then  addreffed  me  as  follows :  '  ft  is  impoflibte  that  my 
wotks  (hottid  pleafe  every  one;  but  few  are  food  of  Iflie  abflrufe  metaphy* 
iical  diicalfiops^  which  have  employed  my  hours.'  We  lird  converfed  lor 
about  half  an  hoar  upon  various  lubje6is,  travels,  the  empire  of  China^ 
dilcovencs  of  new  countries,  &c.  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  his  geo- 
graphical and  hiHorical  knowledge,  which  alone  would  be  fufhcieiU  to  hll 
3ic  whole  ftorehoufc  of  the  human  memory.  We  afterwards  difcourled 
«pon  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  I  have  preferved  the  following  ob(er- 
vations  which  I  collefled  from  his  opinion  on  that  fubjefl. 

*'  Our  deftiny  h  adlinty.  Man  is  never  perfedily  latls/ied  with  what  he 
poffeires,  but  ts  continually  Hriving  for  foraething  more;  death  overtakes 
him,  while  eagerly  prelTing  forward  upon'  the  ros^  tfa)it  leads  to  the  attain* 
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ment  of  his  Nvifhes.  Give  a  man  all  that  he  defires,  and  even  in  the  very 
moment  he  obtains  it,  he  will  yet  feel  that  Ms' cU  h  mt  ail.  As  we  herd 
fee  no  boands  to  our  efforts,  we  pre  fume  upon  a  future  ftate,  wlie^re  the 
myficry  will  be  unravelled  5  and  this  refle6lion  is  Ihe  more  agreeable  to  the 
human  being,  the  lefs  proportion  there  is  between  joy  and  forrow,  eiyoy- 
ment  and  drtgufh  For  my  own  part  i  feel  my felf  enlightened  by  ihe  re- 
flection, and  lieing  already  upwards  of*  (ixty,  the  end  of  my  prefent  lite 
cannot  be  far  diiiant,  when  1  h<>j)e  to  tnler  into  a  better.  1  can  rcfl^  on 
the  pali  enjoyments  of  life  without  gralijication  ;  but  when  I  contemplaie 
thofe  opporlnnitics  which  1  have  embraced  of  a6iing  according  to  the 
moral  law,  written  in  my  heart,  I  feel  the  moft  pure  and  fub lime  pleafure  j 
I  call  it  a  moral  law,  olhi»rs  call  it  confcience,  the  fenfe  or  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong;  it  may  be  called  ju(t  vvliaf'  we  pleae.  but  it  exjfts;  for  in- 
ilance,  if  i  nilirm  falielv  and  no  one  knows  that  1  i!ave  done  fo,  yet  I  feci 
fliame within  myfelf.  Truly  the  future  life  is  a  piobability,  but  no  cerr 
lainty ;  however,  when  we  take  all  circiimftances  into  confideration,  reafon. 
commancts  us  to  believe  it.  What  would  become  of  us  were  we  to  fee  it, 
^s  I  may  fay,  with  thefe  eyes  ?  Should  we  not  in  all  probability  be  ab«  . 
iiraded  through  its  charms  from  the  proper  ufe  of  the  prefent  ?  But  when 
we  talk  of  delliny  and  a  future  life,  we  pre-fuppofe  jlhe  exift.er)ce  of  an 
eternal  creative  being  who  formed  every  thing  for  a  good  purppfe.  What  f 
how  ?  On  this  point  the  greatefr,  the  wifeft  of  mankind  muft  confefs  their 
ignorance.  Reafon  extinguiflies  her  torch,  and  we  remain  in  darknefs. 
Our  imagination,  indeed  can  wander  in.tj^s  gbfcurily  and  create  phan^ 
toms. 

'*  Venerable  man !  Forgive  me  for  having  disfigured  thy  thoughts  in 
thefe  lines ! 

*'  He  knows  Lavater,  and  has  correlponded  with  him.  <  Lavater,'  he 
obfen'^s,  *  is  extremely  amiable  from  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  but  his  un- 
commonly  lively  imagination  dazzieshim  with  illuiions,  and  caufes  him  lo 
believe  in  magnetifm  and  things  of  (hat  kind:'  1  mentioned  his  enemies, 
•  you  will  learn  to  know  them,^  faid  Kant,  *  and  you  will  find  that  both  h« 
^nd  they  are  good  men.' 

"  He  wrote  down  for  me  the  titles  of  two  pf  his  vyorjcs,  >vhicb  I  have 
not  yet  read,  'Criticifm  of  Pradieal  Reafon,'  and  'the  Metaphyfics  of 
Manners.'    This  flip  of  paper  I  (hall  keep  as  a  precious  memorand;um." 

When  the  torch  of  reafon  is  extinguiflicd,  what  but  the  Jun  of  Jie^ 
velation  can  light  the  benighted  traveller  on  his  way  \  But  it  V70ul4« 
he  unpbilofophical^  we  fuppofe,  to  have  recourfe  to  that,  which  muft 
convince  the  proud  philofopher,  many  of  his  own  littlene&,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  hi^'Redeemer.  *  jC^nt,  we  are  told,  is  callied  f*  the 
ulUcruJhing  Kant  \'  he  certainly  may^c  faid  to  have  cruflicd  poor 
common  fenfe  by  the  weight  of  his  unintelligible  jargon,  among 
which  may  be  properly  claflTed  that  portion  of  Mr.  Karamfin's 
•*  precious  memorandum"  yclepcd  "  the  metaphyfics  of  man- 
ners." ■ 

On  his  arrival  at  Weimar,  Mr.  K.  introduced  himfelf  to  Wci^ 
landj  and  to  litrder^  two  other  German  philpfophifisy  with  whom 
0ur  readers  are  tolerably  well  acquainted.  He  would  have  intro* 
duced  himfelf  z\fo  to  Goethe^  but  had  no  opportunity.     Herder  rer 
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pelved  him  with  politenefs,  an<i  Iin^n^d  to  hi^  praifes  of  him  with 
complacency.  But  his  firll  interview  with  the  libclirrof  Chriftianity, 
Wielandy  was  of  a  different  defer! ptioiu  Itb  ficiguJarity  will  julhfy 
its  infenion  here. 

"  I  called  twice  yeflerday  at  Witland'Si  but  both  limes  I  was  told  tH»t 
he  was  not  at  i»Qme.  This  morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  went  again,  and 
^is  time  I'm^i  with  him.  ''  The  dellre  to  lee  you  lias  brought  me  to 
Weimar,*  faid  I.  'It  was  not  worth  the  trouble/  rcpH.'c]  he,  with  a  cold 
^\Tt  and  a  re.'erved  (hynclR^  which  I  had  not  cxpc^lt^d  from  IVidand,  He 
tlicn  a/ked»  bow  1  could  have  learned  the  German  language  fo  well  in 
Molcow?  I  told  him,  that  I  had  lufticient  opportunities  of  convdfrfing  with 
Germans,  and  fuch  as  were  perlld  n>ailers  of  their  language.  On  this 
pccaOon  I  mentioned  hmz,  upon  which  our  converlaiion  turned  upon  this 
unfortunate  man,  with  whom  IVieland vi^L.^  once  well  acquainted.  Ail  this, 
time  we  continued  /landing,  from  which  I  had  reafon  to  conclude  Widand 
4id  not  vyiih  me  to  (lay  long.  '  Probably,'  laid  J,  '  I  have  come  at  an  in- 
coDvenient  time  f'  *  Yes/  replied  he,  •  befides  we  ufually  woik  in  the 
noroing.^  *  Permit  me  then  to  call  again,  at  any  hour.you  may  appoint. 
I  once  more  afiure  you,  that  i  have  come  to  IVeimar  exprel&ly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  feeing  you  ' 

"  IVicLuul,^  But  what  do  you  want  with  me?' 

"  /.— '  ypur  works  have  excited  the  wiili  in  me  to  become  perfbnall/ 
acquainted  with  tiicir  author.  I  requeil  nothing  more  iVom  you,  than  the 
permiffion  to  fee  u)u.'  \ 

"  W^icland, — '  You  lay  me  u\ider  fome  embarraCment.  Shall  I  fpeuk  can- 
jiidly?" 

"  /— '  You  will  oblige  me.' 

''  Witland, — '  I  am  not  fond  of  making  new  acquaintance ;  and  leaft 
of  all  with  pcrfons  who  arb  entire  Grangers  to  me,     1  don^t  know  you.' 

"  /.— *  That  I  confeis ;  but  why  (hould  you  be  apprehenfive  of  me?' 

"  Wielan/t. — *  It  has  become  a  fiilhion  in  Germany  lo  travel  with  no 
other  view  tlian  that  of  publiftilng  one's  travels.  Thofe  travellers,  whole 
number  is  not  fmall,  go  from  one  town  to  another,  and  endeavour  to  in- 
troduce themfelves  to  celebrated  perfons,  only  with  the  intention  of  after- 
wards printing  what  they  bear  from  them.  What  is  faid  in  private  is  thur 
trumpeted  abroad  to  the  world;  and  many  have  already  lufiered  by  the(e 
proceedings.     I  am  not  perfefl  mafler  of  myfelf;  fomctimcs  I  am  too  frank. 

"  /. — '  Recollecl,  that  I  am  not  a  German,  and  cannot  poilibly  write 
for  the  German  public.'* 

"  WUlapJ.—*  But  for  what  purpofe  (hould  we-  form  an  acquaintance. 
Soppofe  it  already  formed,  and  that  we  (liould  become  intereiiing  to  track 
Otlier,  m Nil  we  not  foon  part  ?  ibr  probably  you  vvill  not  flay  here  long.' 
.  "  /. — '  In  order  to  procure  the  gratification  of  your  acquaintance,  I 
(hould  gladly  prolong  my  ftay  at  Wiemari  and,  at  my  departure,  I  (hould 
rejoice  at  having  feen  y  out  as  a  father  in  the  boibm  ol  your  family,  and  as 
a  friend  among  friends.' 

'*  H^'ieland, — '  You  are  very  candid:!  mufl  therefore  be  upon  my  guards 
left  you  difcover  my  bad  fide.' 

"  /.— '  You  jeft.' 

"  IVkland, — '  Not  quite.     I  (houId  even  make  a  point  of  it;  if  yoa 
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prolonged  your  flay  only  on  my  account.    In  other  German  towns,  as 
Hot  ha,  you  would  perhaps  find  more  pieafiire  and  entertainment/ 

*'  /. — '  You  are  a  poet,  and  love  poetr^r.  How  agreeable  would  it  be 
to  me,  if  you  would  permit  me  to  cLat  with  you  but  for  one  hour,  about 
this  art  which  gives  a  zed  to  life  !* 

"  fViel^d, — *  I  fcaroely  know  how  to  anfwer  you ;  perhaps  you  might 
give  me  inftruclion  in  the  art  of  poetry/ 

'  -^  /. — '  You  do  me  too  great  honour!  Then  I  mufl  take  leave  of  you 
for  ever." 

"  IVieland  (smiling,  aud  looking  at  «tfj-— '  I  am  no  phyfiognomifl  5  bat 
your  countenance  inCpires  me  with  a  certain  confidence.  loar  candour 
pleafesme^j  and  I  never  yet  faw  a  RufTian  like  you.  I  knew  your  ^Sir^ — % 
man  of  talents^  and  connected,  by  the  moft  intimate  friendlbip,  with  the 
fpirit  of  yon  veteran,  (pointing  to  the  buft  of  Foltaire),  Indeed,  your 
countrymen  in  general  imitate  the  French ;  bat  you — * 

«  y,_f  I  thank  you.* 

*'  IVielatid, — '  Jf  then  it  (hould  be  agreeable  to  you  to  fpend  a  few  hoars 
with  me,  call  again  at  half  pad  two  o'clock  this  ailenioon/ 

*'  /.-•'  I  fcar^' 

"  /f7r/^^.— '  What?' 

"  y. — '  That  my  vifit  will  be  troublefome  to  you.' 

"  IVieland. — *  1  alfure  you  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  entreat  you 
fo  believe,  that  you  are  not  the  only  fincere  perfon  in  the  world.* 

"  /•— '  Farewel.' 

^  IP'ifhwd.'--'  At  half  part  two  I  (hall  cxpea  you.'  ' 

*'  /.— '  I  ftiall  comc.-*-Adieu.' 

"  This  is  a  faithful  reprefentalion  of  my  firll  interview  with  JFicJand, 
which  in  the  beginning  wounded  my  felf-love  moll  fenfibly  ;  theconduiion 
df  whit^h,  however^  calfk^ed  me  a  little." 

At  a  fubfequent  interview,  however,  Wieland  made  our  traveller 
ample  amends,  by  the  freedom  of  his  .communications,  efpecially  op* 
bis  own  works,  the  tranflators  of  which,  he  faid,  both  Eng}i(b  and 
French,  had  mutilated  them  mifcrably.  We  were  furprifed  not  1 
licile,  that  Mr.  K.  who  found  the  abflrufe  metaphyfics  of  Kant  ad* 
tnirable,  (hould  tell  Herder  that  one  of  his  works  was  unintelligible. 

In  one  of  the  letters  in  the  firft  voiume,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  impoftor  named  Schropfcr,  who  (hot  him- 
ftlf  in  a  t)ark,  near  Leipzig  : 

.  <'  He  was  for  a  long  time  waiter  in  a  codee-lioufe  at  LeipTdg,  and  no> 
body  obiervcd  any  thing  extraordinary  in  him.  He  di (appeared  of  a  fud* 
•  ilcn,  and  it  was  not  till  Icvcral  years  after  that  he  a^ain  made  his  appear* 
^nce  at  Leipzig,  in  the  character  uf  Baron  Sch.cipler.  He  took  a  targe 
houfe,  hired  a  great  number  of  lervants,  and  puffed  himfelf  off  as  a  sage^  to 
^hom  all  nature,  and  even  tiie  world  of  fpirits,  were  fubjecl. 

<*  By  pompous  promiles  of  Iplendid  dilcoveries  he  allured  a  multitude  of 
Ciredulous  people,  and  pupils  thronged  to  biro  from  all  quarters.  Some  ac- 
tually expelled  to  learn  things  of  him,  that  cannot  be  acquired  at  any  uni* 
verlity ;  others  were  delighted  with  the  excellent  table  he  kept.  He  fre- 
quently received  by  poU  large  parcels^  addrelled  to  Baron  Schiopfi^r,  Se- 
veral 
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teral  banken  received  orders  to  pay  him  large  fums.     He  (poke  of  his  lie- 
crets,  which  bna  pretended  to  have  learned  in  Italy,  with  a  fedudtive  elo^ 
qoence ;  and  he  ftiew^d  people  the  fpirits  and  Aiaduws  of  their  deceated  ac- 
quaintance.    When  he  had  jitated  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers,  '  Come 
and  fee  I*  he  cried,  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  doubt ;  they  came,  and  ac- 
tually few  fhadows,  and  various  terrible  fights,  which  made  the  hair  of 
timoroui  perfons  ftand  on  end.     It  muft  be  oblerved,  that  his  warmeil  ad-  . 
hercnt^  were  not  men  of  learning,  or  fucii  as  were  accuflomed  to  logical 
dedudions ;  for  peopje  who  placed  more  r^iliance  on  their  underftanding 
than  on  Ibeir  feufes,  would  not  at  all  fult  Schrdpfer*s  purpofe.     Thus  his 
pupils  confi  fted  entirely  of  noblemen  and  merchants,  who  were  totally  ig- 
norant of  t^ie  fcieitces.     He  exhibit|;d  the  wonders  of  his  art  to  othen,  but 
he  taught  tliem  to  none^  and  at  lad,  he  only  performed  his  miracles  at  home, 
in  private  apartments  prepared  for  the  purpofe.    B.  told  me  the  following 
anecdote  of  him:  A  certain  M.  likewife  came  in  company  with  his  friends 
to  Schrh/ifer,  to  fee  his  apparitions.     He  found  a  gre^t  number  of  guelia 
there  before  htm,  who  were  incelfantly  plied  with  punch.     M.  refuled  to 
drink  any  thing,  but  SchrQfifer  prelTed  him  very  much  to  drink  at  leaft  a 
glafs,  which  M.  as  firmly  retufed.     At  length  they  were  all  conducted  into 
a  large  hall,  hung  with   black  cloth,  the  window-niiitters  of  which  were 
clofed.     Scho/tfer  placed  the  fpectators  together,  and  drew  a  circle  around 
them,  beyond  which  he  (I r icily  enjoined  them  not  to  liir.     At  the  di fiance 
of  a  few  paces  a  fmall  altar  was  ereded,  on  which  burned  fpirits;  this  caft 
the  only  light  that  illumined  the  room      Schrdpfer,  uncovering  his  brealt, 
threw  himi'cif  Off  his  knees  before  the  altar.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  large 
I^Ulicning  (word,  and  prayed  wiih  a  loud  voice,  and  with  fuch  earneftneCs 
find  warmth,  that  M.  who  had  come  with  the  intention  of  unroalking  the 
impofior  and  the  impoQure,  felt  in  his  heart  a  pious  awe,  and  lenliments  of 
devotion,     f  h-e  flafhed  fi-om  tha  eyes  of  the  fupplicant,  and  his  bread  was 
powerfully  agitated.     He  was  to  call  the  (hadow  of  a  well-known  characier 
lately  deceated.      After  having  finiftied  the  prayer,  he  called   the  ghoft 
«rith  tlie  following  words :  •  Oh  !  thou  departed  lpirit,'who  lived  in  an  im-. 
'material  world,  and  invifible  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  hear  the  voice  of  tlio 
friends  thou  had  feft  behind,  and  who  defire  to  fee  thee ;  leave,  ibr  a  Ihoit 
time,  thy  new  abode,  and  prefcnt  thyfelf  to  their  eyes!*  Hereupon  the  fpec-, 
tators  felt  in  every  nerve  a  fenfation,  fimilar  to  an  eledtric  iimck, — heard  i| 
noife  like  the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  faw  above  the  altar  a  light  vapour, 
'which  grew  thicker  by  degrees,  till  it  ailumed  the  figure  of  a  man.     How* 
ever,  M.  obfervcd,  that  it  was  not  a  firiking  likenefs  of  the  deccafed.    Tho 
figure  hovered  over  the  altar,  and  Sckofifer,  pale  as  death,  fiouriflied  tlio 
fword  above  his  head.     M.  refolved  to  Itep  out  of  the  circle  and  to  go  ta 
Sclitd/ifer^  but  thQ  latter  perceiving  his  hilcntion,  rufticd  towards  him,  nold« 
ing  the*  fword  to  his  brcalf,  and  crying  with  a  terrible  voice,  '  You  are  a 
dead  min,  if  you  dir  another  ftep !'  M.  was  to  terrified  ot  tlie  dreadful  tonq^ 
in  which  Schofifer  uttered  thefe  words,  and  at  the  glidening  fword,  that  hi«. 
knees  Ihook  under  him.     The  fliadow  at  length  di  (appeared,  and  Sch'^fc^- 
was  fo  ^tigued  that  be  lay  extended  on  the  floor.     The*  fpeClators  wera 
conducted  into  another  room,  where  they  were  fervcd  with  fruits.     Manj^ 
of  the  more  fenfible  people  went  to  Bchropfer's  hoofe  as  to  a  theatre ;  they 
)inew  that  his  boaded  art  was  nothing  but  impodure,  }'et  they  were.de*' ^ 
lighted  with  the  ferious  comedy  whicJi  tie  performed. 
<'  Thiscoutinaed  for  fome  timej  butSchroofer  allat  oncegot  into  debt  with 
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Several  Irades-people  of  Leipzig,  and  unfortunately  of , that  clafs  who  did 
not  willi  to  fee  his  ghofts ;  but  were  extremely  importunate  for  their  money. 
He  received  no  more  bills.  The  bankers  would  not  advance  him  a  penny; 
and  the  roilerable  magician,  worked  up  to  the  highelt  degree  of  detpair, 
fhot  himfelf  through  tlic  head  in  the  Rosenthal.  Nobody  knows  to  this  day 
how  he  got  bis  nioniJy;  and  for  what  purpofe  he  played  off  his  pbantai- 
magoria." 

His  vifit  to  the  tomb  of  Couvt  Gleichen^  In  the  Benedi'ftinc  convent 
at  Erfurth,  affords  our  traveller  an  opportunity  for  ftitroducin;^  another 
fingular  anecdote. 

"  When  a  holy  zeal  to  drive  the  in^dels  from  the  Holy  Lani^iad  felzed 
all  Europe,  and  the  piou'J  knights,  bearing  the  badge  of  the  crofs,  repaired- 
in  crowds  to  the  eaft  ;  Count  Gldchen  alfo  left  his  wative  land,  and  witli  bis 
friends  and  countrymen  went  to  yhia^  I  Iball  not  defcribe  his  great  and 
heroic  atchievements.  I  (hall  contejtt  myTelf  witii  faying,  that  ihe  braveft 
knights  of  Chriftendom  admired  his  prowels  ;  but  it  plealbd  heaven  to  try 
the  hero's  faith.  Count  Gleicfien  was  made  prifoner  by  the  infidels,  and  be- 
came the  flave  to  a  Muhamedan  of  diltinciion,  who^entrufted  his  gardens 
to  Gleichen's  care.  The  unfortunate  Count  was  r.ow  emploj^ed  in  water- 
ing>  violets  and  blue-bells,  lilies  and  rofes.  The  hero  long  endured  the* 
horrors  of  captivity  ;  but  all  his  fighs  and  vows  would  have  been  ineffectual, 
if  a  fair  Saracen,  his^mafter's  lovely  daughter,  had  not  begun  to  regard  him- 
with  looks  of  the  tendereflaffedlion.  Often,  concealed  beneath  the.  veil  oP^ 
right,  did  (lie  lillen  to  his  melancholy  fongs, — often  did  the  fee  him  weep 
whtlft  praying,  and  her  beauteous  eyes  were  likewife  fuffiifed  in  tears.  A 
modetl  ihame,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  youthful  female  heart,  long  prevented 
her  from  declaring  her  paffion,  ot  from  intimating  in  any  manner  (o  the  fiave> 
how  deeply  (he  lympathized  in  his  fofrows.  At  length  the  fpark  kindled 
into  a  flame,  (liame  was  tilenced,  and  love  could  no  longer  be  concealed  in  . 
her  heart,  but  poured  in  fiery  torrents  from  her  mouth  into  the  foul  of  the 
a(loni(hed  Count.  .  Her  angelic  innocence,  her  blooming  beauty,  and  the 
idea  that  by  her  means  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  his  liberty, — all 
tills  made  fuch  a  powerful  iraprellion  on  his  mind,  that  he  forgot  his  wife. 
He  fwore  eternal  love  to  the  beauteous  Saracen,  on  condition  that  (he 
would  agree  to  leave  father  and  native  land,  and  fly  with  him  to  Europe^ 
Ah! '(he  had  already  forgotten  her  tiither  and  her  country.  The  Count  was 
her  alK  She  haftens  away,  brings  a  key,  opens  a  private  door  leading  to 
the  fields,  and  flies  away  with  her  beloved.  The  filence  of  night,  which 
covered  them  with  her  lable  mantle,  favours  their  flight.-  They  arrive  (afe- 
fy  in  the  country  of  the  Count-  His  vatfals  joyfully  greet  their  lord  and 
father,  whom  they  had  given  up  for  loft,  and  with  looks  of  curiofity  behold 
his  copipanion,  whofe  lace  is  concealed  beneath  a  veil.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  caftle,  the  Countefs  rufhes  into  his  embraces.  '  That  you,  my  dear 
wife,  fee  me  again,'  faid  he,  *  you  have  to  thank  her,'  (pointing  to  fiis  de-* 
liverer;)  '  (he  has,  for  my  fake,  left  her  father  and  her  native  land.'  The 
Count  covers  his  ftreaming  eyes  with  his  hands.  The  beauteous  Saracen 
d^ops  her  veil;  and,  throwing  herlelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Countefs,  exclaims, 
'  I  am  thy  vaffal!'  *  Thou  art  m^  fitter,'  replied  the  Countefs,  raiting  and 
embracing  her-  '  My  hulband  (hall  be  thine  alfo  ;  we  will  (hare  his  heart.* 
The  Count,  afionidied  at  the  magnanimity  of  his  wife,  prelfes  her  to  hi«. 
heart ;  all  tbefe  are  united  in  one  embrace,  and  they  fwear  to  love  each 
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other  till  death.  Heaven  blefTed  ibis  threefold  union,  and  the  Pope  him- 
felf  confirmed  it.  The  Count's  habitation  was  the  abode  of  peace  and  hap- 
pinc:s,.and  he,  with  his  two  faithful  wives,  were  after  their  death  laid  in  one 
.grave,  in  the  church  of  the  Benedicline  convent.  A  large  Hone  covers  it,  on 
wiHch  the  chiifel  of  (eniibility  has  reprefented  them.  When  beholding  this 
ilone,  I  blelFed  their  memory.*' 

On  tt)e  road  to  Frankfort,  the  ftage-coach  in  which  Mn  K.  was 
travelling  (lopped  at  a  rmall  inn,  when  be  alighted  ;  and,  in  a  philo- , 
fophicaj  aberration  of  mind,  ftrolled  into  a  private  houfe,  which  he 
iniftook  for  an  inn,  and  dalled  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  drank, 
and  did  not  difcover  his  miftake  till  he  enquired  what  be  had  to  pay. 
His  boft,  in  return,  only  requefted  his  attention  to  his  daughter,  who 
wasdcftined  to  be  his  fellow-traveller.  This  was,  of  courfe,  promifed 
with  becoming  gallantry;  but  the  promife  was  nor  quite  fo  gallantly 
fulfilled;  for,  after  afcing  the  young  lady,  *'  a  pVetty  girl  of  twenty," 
whither  fee  was  going,  that  he  *'  might  not  trouble  her  with  further 
queftions,'*  he  took  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read. 
His  fair  companion,  upon  this  fingular  difplay  of  RufTian  gallantry, 
very  naturally  fell  aileep,  and  did  not  awake  till  (he  reached  the  piacc 
of  he£  dcilination.  Our  traveller,  having  praifed  himfelf  for  bis 
honourable  conduft  to  the  lady,''which,  he  fays,  is  *'  rare,  very  rare, 
in  this  age,"  obferves,  that  (he  "  did  not  think  it  necefTary  to  thank 
mcfor  my  refervc,  but  took  leave  of  me  rather  coolly." 

A  Ruifian  appears  to  have  one  advantage  over  .travellers  of  other 
nations;  for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  has  no  efFedl  on  him. 
Writing  from  Frankfort,  Mr.  K.  fays,  **  I  am  fitting  in  my  room 
with  the  window  open ;  and  though  1  am  wet  tiirou^h  with  the  rain, 
andihivering  with  cold,  yet  my  hardy  Ruffian  breaft  is  apprehcnfive 
of  no  ill  confequences;  but  the  fon  of  the  iron  north  laughs  ^at  the 
ftoirms  of  the  climate  of  Frankfort  !*'  And,  in  another,  place,  we  find 
him  amusing  himfoif,  by  lying  on  the  wet  grafs  at  midnight!  *Ac 
Frankfort,  he  met  with  a  young  phyfician,  who  maintained,  that 
"  all  the  evil  in  the  world  proceeds  from  people's  inattention  to  their 
^omachs ;"  and,  therefore,  recommended  to  all  fovereigns,  inftead  of 
infii&'ng  punifhment  on  criminals,  to  have  them  fhyficked  into  ^*  good 
men  and  ufeful  citizens.'* 

In  Switzerland^  our  traveller  was  introduced  to  Lavater,  Bonnet, 
and  other  literary  charadlers,  by  whom  he  was  well  received  ;  and  his 
whole  account  of  this  delightful  country  is  at  once  lively  and  intereft- 
Hig,  refleSing  equal  credit  on  his  undcrftanding  and  his  feelings. 
The  following  melancholy  event  is  well  related  : 

"  On  the  fouthern  (bore  of  the  lake  (of  Thun)  (tands  the  ancient  caflle  of 
^*»«,  once  belonging  to  the  family  o^ BuUnUrg^  which  was  one  of  the  priiv 
cipal  and  mod  ancient  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  Several  of  this  family  ren- 
dered the  republic  eflential  fervices,  and  Hied  their  blood  ibr  their  countryt 
•The  lall  branches  of  Ihis  houfe  were  Leonhard  atrd  Amelia.  The  moll 
iiludrious  families  of  Berne  fought  their  alliance ;  and  at  length  Leonhard 
chofe  tb&  beautiful  Erlacb^  aAd  his  iifter  gave  her  band  to  her  brother. 
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'The  day  appointed  for  their  nuptials  arrived,  and  was  hailed  with  atitverfij 
joy,  as  Ihe  day  that  was  to  unite  the  firil  families  of  Berne  in  the  clofell  tieis. 
The  two  cquaIFy  youthful  and  amiable  pairs  w^re  the  fubjecl  of  general  con- 
gratulation. The  feftivities  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  were  innumerable, 
^ftcr  a  fplendid  dinner,  they  refolved  upon  an  ejtcurlion  on  the  lake.  The 
Iky  vvad  pure  and  fcrene  ;  a  gentle  breeze  cooled  the  mirthful  rowers,  and 
played  in  the  flaxen  hair  of  the  beauteous  brides.  Light  waveft  da{hed 
Aiound  thi  boat,  and  thcir'foft  murmur  infufed  mild  melancholy  into  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers*  who  clung  trembling  to  each  other,  and  .in  vain  eih 
(leavoured  to  conceal  the  violence  of  their  padion,  which  was  betrayed  by  ?ti 
reverberation  on  tiieir  glowing  cheeks.  Evening  approached  before  they 
thought  of  returning.  The  iun  iet ;  and  fuddenly,«is  if  let  loa(e  from  tht 
depths  of  hell,  the  iempefl  roared,  the  waves  arole,  and  the  Acerfman  ww 
nfljrighted.  He  endeavoured  to  Heer  for  the  fhore,  but  the  darknefs  pre- 
vented him  from  dilcovering  it.  The  oars  dropped  from  the  wearied  boat- 
men, and  every  returning  wave  threatened  to.  {wallow  up  the  boat*  Con- 
ceive only  the  lituation  oFthe  unfortunate  lovers.  At  firft  they  endeavoured 
ito  encourage  the  crew,  and  even  affilied  them  with  their  own  hands.  But 
at  length,  perceiving  that  all  their  efforts  were  uniivailing,  and  that  death 
^vas  inevitable,  they  recommended  themlelves  to  the  mercy  of  providence, 
wiped  away  their  laft  tears,  embraced  each  other,  and  thus  awaited  the 
cloie  of  the  cataf.rophe  which  quickly  followed.  A  high  wave  overwhelm- 
ed the  beat,  and  funk  I  hem  all  into  a  watery  grave :  one  rower  only  efcapcd, 
who  fortunately  fwam  to  tliore,  and  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence. 
Thus  the  ancient  family  o^  Bubenher^  became  cxtinQ,  and  the  ftimily  offp- 
lack,  at  prefent  con fidered  the  molt  difiinguiflied  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
inherited  the  caflle.  I  viewed  it  with  forrowful  ienfations:  the  win^^ 
whiftled  through  its  dcferted  wdls."" 

After  paffing  the  winter  at  Gencv^a,'  our  author  arrived  at  Paris  in 
the  fpring  of  1790.  His  defcriptions  of  the  diflFerent  places^  aiul  of 
thofe'objedis  which  naturally  attra£l  the  curipfity  of  the  traveller,  are, 
at  once,  lively  and  concife.  His  anecdotes  are  felc£bed  with  judg- 
ment, and  the  reader  is  nor  tired  with  a  long  detail  of  uninrerefting 
matter.  We  fliall  extraft  bis  general  dcfcription  of  Pari^,  and  thcde- 
/cripiion  of  it  by  the  author  of  **  Paris  as  it  was  and  as  it  15,"  re- 
viewed laft  month,  when  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  Rnjfmn  }N\t\i  the  Englijh  courift.  We  (hall  begin  with 
the  latter. 

"  Paris  has  long  been  termed  the  epitome  of  the  world.  But,  perliap?* 
never  could  this  denomination  be  applied  to  it  with  fo  much  propriety  as  at 
the  prefent  moment.  The  chances  of  war  have  not  only  rendered  it  tlw 
centre  of  tlie  fine  arts,  the  mu(ieum  of  the  molt  celebrated  mafter-pieces  in 
exigence,  the  emporium  where  the  luxury  of  Europe  comes  to  procure  its 
J'uperfluities ;  .but  the  tafte  for  pk^afurc  has  alio  found  means  to  atfemble 
here  all  the  enjoymenls  which  Nature  fccmed  to  have  exdufively  apprO" 
priated  to  otlier  ciimates.  , 

"  Every  country  has  its  charms  and  advantages.     Paris  alone  appears  to' 

combine  them  all.     Every  region,  every  corner  of  the  globe  ibems  to  vie  in 

.  haftening  to  forward  hither  the  tribute  of  its  productions.     Are  y^uaaep** 

cure  ?     No  delicacy  of  the  tabic  but  may  b'v  t*at;?u  in  Paris.— Are  you  a 

"  •  toper? 
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toper?  No  delicious  wine  but  may  be  drunk  in  Paris. — Are  you  fond  of 
frequenting  places  of  public  entertainment  ?  Ko  fort  of  fpedacle  but  may 
be  feen  in  raris..— -Are  you  defirous  of  improving  your  mind  ?  No  kind  of 
inftru6lion  but  may  be  acquired  in  Paris. — Are  yoU'  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
fex  ?  No  de(cription  of  female  beauty  but  may  be  obtained  in  Paris. — Are' 
you  partial  to  the  fociety  of  men  of  extraordinary  talents?  No  great  ge- 
nius but  comes  to  difplay  his  knowledge  in  Paris. — Arc  you  inclined  to  di-f^ 
cufs  military  to|}]cs  ?  No  hero  but  brings  his  laurels  to  Piaris. — In  tf 
word,  every  perlbn,  favoured  by  Nature  or  Fortune,  flies  to  enjoy  the  gifts* 
<»r either  in  Paris.  Even  every  place  celebrated  in  the  annals  ot  volupluoui- 
vefi,  isj  as  it  were,  reproduced  in  Parij,  which,  in  fome  Ihape  or  another,- 
preients  its  name  or  image. 

.  *•  Without  going  out  of  this  capital,  you  may,  in  the  feafon  when  Na-- 
tare  puts  on  her  verdant  livery,  vifit  IJ^rum,  prefent  your  incenfe  to  the 
Graces,  and  adore,  in  her  temple,  the  queen  of  love;  while  at  Tivoli,  your 
may,  perhaps,  find  as  many  beauties  and  charms  as  were  formerly  admirect 
at  the  enchanting  fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  whic^,  under  its  ancienk 
naoie  ofTihm,  was  fo  extolled  by  the  Latin  poets ;  and  clofe  to  the  Bouve-^ 
ferd,  at  Frascati^  you  may,  in  that  gay  feafon,  eat  ices  as  good  as  thofe  with 
which  Cardinal  de  Bernis  ufed  to  regale  his  vifitors,  at  his  charming  villa  \\\ 
the  Campagni  fif  Roma,  Who  therefore  need  travel  fartlier  than  Paris  to  en- 
joy every  gratification  ?       .  ^  * 

"  If  then,  towards  the  clofc  of  a  war,  the  mofl  frightful  and  deftruflivo^ 
Ihat  ever  was  w^ged^  the  ufeful  and  agreeable  feem  to  have  proceeded  here 
band  in  hand  in  improvement,  what  may  not  be  exp^ed  in  the  tranquillity 
of  a  few  years'  peace  ?  Who  knows  but  the  emperor  Julian's  '*  dsar  Lute*' 
iiaT  may  one  day  vie  in  fplendour  with  Thebes  aryl  its,httndred  gates,  or  an- 
cient Rome  covering  i(s  feven  mountains  V* 

Now  for  the  RufBan's  account  of  Paris. 

•'  Can  any  one  deny  that  Paris  is  the  firfl  city  of  the  world,  the  centre  of 
all  magnificence  and  grandeur,  when  he  afcends'  the  great  terrace,'  and  be- 
koJds  every  where,  behind  and  before,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the 
largeil  and  handfomeii  buildines,  palaces^,  and  temples — the  fine  banks  of 
Vlie  Seine — the  bridges  of  granite,  acrofs  which  throng  thoufands  of  people 
a«id  of  carriages  ?  But  here  you  muil  remain,  if  you  will  not  alter  your 
epioion.  On  proceeding  further,  you  meet  with  narrow  flreets,  and  the 
mofl  difagreeab'e  mixture  of  wealth  and  beggary*  Clofe  to  the  brilliant 
Ibop  of  a  jeweller,  lies  a  heap  ofrotten  apples  and  herrings;  dirt  abounds 
every  where;  and  now  and  then,  even  Wood  flreams  in  rivulets  from  the 
butcher's  (hops.  One  muft  flop  nofe  and  eyes  here!  The  pidure  of  th^r 
mofl  elegant  city  is  loR,  and  it  feem»  as  if  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  world 
Ikad  been  brought  to  Path,  by  fubterraneous  canals ;  but  go  one  fiep  fur* 
ther,  and  you  breathe  the  fragrant  odours  <^  Arabia,  for  you  are  tu  the  vi- 
cinity of  one  of  thofe  (liop»-fo  numerous  in  Paris,  where  tlmy  fell  perfumes- 
and  pomatum.  In  (liort,  at  e\ex\  flep  is. a  new  atmorphere,  and  new  ob- 
je^s  of  luxury,  or  of  the  moft  difagreeable  uncleanlincl's ;  fo  tiiat  Paris  may 
juftly  be  called  the  finefl  and  foulcft,  the  mofl  fragrant  and  mofl  flinking 
city  on  the  globe.  The  flreets  are  all,  without  exception,  narrow  and 
dark ;  which,  perhaps,  originates  in  the  height  and  fize  of  the  houfes.  The 
celebrated  flreet^  Saint-Honnre,  is  the  longeft,  mofl  noify  and  dirty.  Wof^ 
^  to  tlie  poop  pedeilcian,.  particularly  when  it  raias !     He  laufl'  either  wad9 

through 
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througl)  the  dirt,  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  (for  as  the  pavement  flopes  on 
botli  tides  towards  the  middle,  <Iiut  part  of  the  fireet  is  ulually  full  of  dirt), 
or  the  water  pours  down  on  his  head  from  the  gutters  on  the  lops  of  the 
houleS)  and  leiive  him  not  a. dry  tnread.  A  coach  is  abfohilcly  necelfary, 
at  lead  for  a  Granger,  for  the  French  underhand  perf^dlly  how  to  walk 
through  the  dirt,  without  befpaltcFing  themfelves ;  they  leap  nioft  admira- 
bly from  one  ftone  to  another,  and  take  (belter  in  a  Ihop  from  a  carriage. 
The  celebrated  Toutnefort,  \^ho  had  travelled  almoft  all  over  the  world,  on 
his  return,  was  crufhcd  to  death,  by  a  hackney-coac  h  ;  becaufe,  on  his  tra- 
vels, he  had  forgotten  the  art  of  fliipping  in  the  faects,  like  a  goat ;  an  aft 
abiblutely  neceiiary  to  an  inhabitant  ofP^z/V." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  to  this  pair  of  portraits,  a  third,  by  Mr. 
Karamfm,  exhibiting  a  contrail  between  London  and  Paris. 

"  Every  where  (in 'London)  prevails  a  cleanlinels,  which  is  rarely  to  be 
net  with  in  other  cities;  and  people  of  the  lowell  rank  are  well  dreft,  and 
acertatn  degrcie  of  order,  and  regularity  pervades  every  .thing,  and  makes  a 
very  pleating  imprellion  on  the  mind  of  a  Granger,  i'o  that  he  can  hardly  re- 
fiain  from  eKciaiming  :  London  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city!  What  a  con- 
trail to  Paris !  'rhere  magnificence  by  the  tide  of-fqualid  miiery;  here 
ilmplicity  and  admirable  cleanlinefs;  there  pro  fun  on  and  poverty;  here  a 
general  appearance  of  eafe,  among  all  ranks;  there  palaces,  out  of  which 
crawl  forth  Ikcle tons  covered  wjth  rags;  here  neat  bnck  houfes,  out  of 
which  rtep  health  and  content,  with  a  mien  exprellive  of  happinefs  and  ■ 
Iranquillity*  There  a  powdered  fine  drefied  beau  drives  about  in  a 
xvrelched J?<7rrd ;  here  even  the  cotmlry  farmer  fits  in  a  good  coach,  drawn 
hy  two  fuperb  horfes.  There  dirt  and  darknefs  in  the  narrow  (Ireets;  here 
the  way  every  where  dry  and  cban,  and  no  crowding,  not  with  (landing  the 
great  number  of  paOengers."  . 

Mir.  Karamfin  muft  be  inccrreft  in  his  ftaten>ent  of  the  populatfon 
of  Paris  in  1790,  which  he  jnnkcs  arrtount  to  a  million  of  fouls,  ex- 
clufive  of  foreigners ;  for  M.  Necker,  in  1783,  ma<ie  it  amount  only 
to- 660,000:  and  by  the  Republican  tables,  published  by  authority, 
J^ft  year,  it  amounted  only  to  546,85^- 

In  the  comparifon  between  Uv-fe  two  writers,  if  the  advantage  In' 
one  inftance  ]be  in  favour  of  the  Ruffian,  in  another  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  Briton,  for  while  the  fornner  lavifhes  his  incenfe  at  the  flirines 
of  Voltaire  and  D'Alenibert,  and  cenfures  the  authors  of  the  **  Me" 
moires  de  Trevdux*^  for  their  attacks  on  them  ;  the  latter  dluly  appre- 
ciates their  diabolical  eiForts  ior  the  fubvcrfion  of  Chriftianity,  and 
very  properly  confidcrs  the  diffufion  of  their  principles  as  one  of  the 
primary  caufesof  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Karamfin's  remar'rcs  on  the  French  theatre  are  generally  juft, 
though  we  think  he  rates  the  talents  of  Volraire,  as  a  tragic  writer, 
touch  too  high.  To  many  of  our  readers,  probably,  the  following 
hiftotica!  anecdote  will  be  new  and  interefting.  '   . 

'  "  I  drove  to  the  I  fie  de  Notre  Dame,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
theC/jevol/er  Macciur,  in  (he  fight  of  all  Paris,  (ought  with  a  dog — but  a 
dog  who  might  have  fervcd  as  a  pattern  (o  many  men.    The  Ipol,  which 

^  -  '       WUi 
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Was  the  fceiie  of  this  fingular  reneounter,  la'flill  ihewnl  The  following  cir* 
cumitancc  gave  rife  to  it.  jfuSty  Mau^ier,  while  taking  a  foHtary  walk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris^  was  murdered  and  buried  under  a  tree;  his 
doff,  which  he  had  left  at  home,  went  out  at  night  io  fearch  for  his  mafter, 
ana  diicovered  his  grave  in  the  forell ;  having  remained  fome  days'  on  the 
fpot»  till  hanger  compelled  him  to  return  to  (he  city,  he  hadened  to  the 
thevaUerArMiers,  a  friend  of  the  deceafed,  and  by  his  melancholy  howl- 
ing gave  him  to  undediand  tbiit  their  common  friend  was  no  longer  in  ex- 
iflence.  ArdiOicrs  offered  the  dog  food,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  him  by 
carefles,  but  the  didrelTed  animal  continued  to  howl,  licked  his  feet,  and 
bying  hold  of  his  coat,  pulled  him  toward  the  door.  JrJilliers,  at  length, 
refblved  to  follow  him ;  the  dog  led  him  from  fbeel  to  iireet,  and  condudled 
him  from  the  city  to  a  large  oak  in  the  foreft,  where  he  began  to  howl 
louder,  and  to  fcratch  the  earth  with  his  feet.  Aubry's  friend  furveyed  the 
fpot^  with  melancholy  forboding,  and  ordered  his  fervant  to  dig  up  the  earth; 
in  a  little  time  he  difcovered  the  body  of  his  friend.  Some  time  after  the 
dog  accidentally  met  the  murderer  of  his  mafler,  rufhed  upon  him,  bazked 
and  attacked  him  with  fo  much  fury,  that  the  fpe6lators  could  with  difikrult^ 
extricate  him.  The  fame  circumdance  occurred  feveral  times.  .  The  faith* 
fui  animal,  which  in  general  was  as  quiet  as  a  lanib,  became  like  a  raging 
tyger,  every  time  he  faw  this  perfon  who  had  murdered  his  mader.  This 
circamfiance  excited  great  afioniflimeht,  and  fome  fiifjfnciont  having  i'rifen, 
it  w«s  remembered  that  Maquer,  on  feveral  occafions,  had  betrayed  fymp* 
toms  of  enmity  to  Aubry ;  and  various  other  circumfhinces  being  combined, 
brought  the  matter  almofl  to  a  certainty.  The  King,  hearing  of  the  affair, 
was  defirous  of  being  convinced  with  his  own  eyes,  whether  the  dog  was 
in  the  right ;  and  the  animal,  which  fawned  upon  every  body  elfe,  attacked 
Maquer  with  the  utmoil  fury, as  foon  as  he  perceived  him."  At  that  period 
it  ivas  caftomary,  when  the  evidence  ^as  not  deci(ive,to  determine  the. fate 
oftheaccufed  by  fingle  combat.  Charles,  therefore,  appointed  the  time 
and  place;  the  Che\'alier  entered  the  lid,  armed  with  his  lance,  and  the 
dog  was  let  loofe  upon  him ;  a  mod  dreadful  conted  now  took  place.  The 
Clievalier  made  a  thrud,  but  the  dog  fpringing  afide,  feized  him  by  the 
throat  and  threw  him  down,  l^he  villain  now  confbiTed  his  crime,  and 
Charles,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  fiiithful  animal  might  be  handed 
down  to  poderity,  caufed  to  be  ere6ted  to  him,  in  the  fored  where  th^ 
murder  had  been  committed,  a  marble  monument,  with  the  following  in* 
fcription : — ''  Bludi,  hard-hearted  wretch !  An  irrational  animal  knows  and 
loves  gratitude ;  and  thou,  perpetrator  of  crimes,  in  the  moment  of  guilt, 
be  afraid  of  thine  own  (hadow/'  Charles  is  intitled  to  the  appellation  of 
The  Wife — Yes,  when  the  hidory  of  mankind,  in  confequence  of  the  hor- 
ror excited  by  the  cruel  deeds  it  records,  drops  froju  my  hands,  I  will  read, 
by  way  of  confolation,  the  hidory  of  the  dog." 

That  the  Pariiians  excel  in  that  mofl  ufcful  art,  the  Savotr  vivre^ 
has  ever  been  acknowledged.  Lee  us  not  be  miflaken,  however;  we 
nocan  not  the  Savotr  vivn  of  Saint  Jamcs's-ftreet,  which  mi^ht  with 
more  propriety  be  denominated  the  art  of  living  all  the  iajs  of  our  life^ 
in  the  phrafedogy  of  the  voluptuary  and  the  epicure ;  but  that  art 
which  coniifts  in  the  knowing  how  to  live  where  others  would  ftarve, 
by  deriving  the  means  of  fubfidence  from  fources  the  difeovery  ot 
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which  r^quircf  the  utiaoft  exertioa  of  faumao  ingenuity.    For  ior 

fiance : —  • 

"  A  well-drefled  man,  of  a  hoblc  appearance,  who,  ovqr  his  diih  of  ^ 
yaroise*,  tatk^  fluently^  tells  all  kind  otpleafant  anecdotes,  and  jokes  Widi 
great  eafe  mid  freedom,  vmy  be  feen  every  day  in  the  Ceffe  des  Ckartres^ 
and  how  does  he  live  ?  Py  the  fale  of  bills  paHed  up,  wluqh  everj  n^t, 
ivhen  all  otlu^rs  are  afljeen,  he  tears  down  from  the  corners  of  the  fheets, 
and  carries  it  fthem)  to  the  paflry-cooks,  who  give  him  a  f^yr  fbus  i«r  bis 
^rouble.  He  ihen  lays  himfelCcbwn  quietly  on  his  bundle  offlrav^,infome 
hviier  (garret)  and  fleeps  founder  than  many  a  Crcefus. 

"  Another,  who  is  feen  every  day  at  the  Thuilleries  and  the  Palats-Royftf, 
^nd  who,  by  his  drefs,  might  be  taken  for  an  eccleiiaftic,  is  a  figrmer ;  and 
what  kind  of  a  one  do  you  think  ?  He  farms  the  hair  pins  which  are  ioS 
in  the  Italian  theatre,  ^yhen  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  company  arc 
ieaying  the  houfe  he  makes  his  iirH  appearance  m  it ;  and,  while  tbeligbto 
^re  extinguilhing,  he  goes  from  box  to  box  in  order  to  fearch  hx  the  lojl 
pins,  not  one  ofthcm  cfcapes  his  Lynxean  eye,  let  it  lie  where  it  tdmj\ 
and  wheo  the  lad  ciandie  is  extinguittied  our  farmer  picks  up  his  ia/l  pm, 
and,  with  the  hope  of  not  dying  Che  next  morning  with  iiunger,  hafteist^ 
tiic  broker  to  fell  him  his  treafure.** 

Theft  tit  tht  mea  to  whom  tiie  title  of  Ciif^irs  J'  hdufirit  le* 
giliviateiy  belongs  ;  but  we  muftintrodiicf  our  readers  to  a  cbaraStf 
ftili  more  extraonMniff . 

**  In  this  gallery  pf  remarkable  perfous,  a  fioic  of  this  city,  knoyi^n  uodef 
the  name  of  ()uat$rze  Oipms,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  a  real  PIo- 
l^es,  who  denies  himfelf  every  thing,  even  the  mofl  urgent  necenkries. 
3y  pjrcfelfiod  ho  Is  a  porter,  apd  hiA  whole  property  conliih  of  a  hafketr 
;vvoicb  he  employs  durmg  the  day  to  carry  any  thin^  ior  hire,  and  in  the  nigM 
in^kfi^  it  an  alcove,  under  which  be  deeps  perredW  found  on  the  bar^ 
gfoand,  or  wherever  he  can.  For  forty  years  he  has  carried  bis  b^ftcl^ 
wipich  he  pati^hes  when  neceflary,  and  which  is  thus,  from  time.Xg  tiix;Q»r»- 
pewed,3S  the  human  body  is,  according  to  the  phyficians.  Fourteen  onions 
^rm  his  daily  nourlAiment,  to  this  be  is  not  at  au  con  drained  by  want;  ^ 
the  contrary,  he  gives  to  the  poor  who  afk  for  an  alms,  and  lends  moocf 
without  ever  demanding  it  back.  #  He  earns  daily  from  three  to  four  livre-s 
|ind  by  ihefe  means  can  be  a  (riend  and  benefa6lor  to  many.  He  fp»l^ 
little,  but  with  eiiergy.  He  is  acquainted  with  (everal  literati.  1- — -- — » 
the  chymid,  once  a^ed  him  if  he  w^s  happy  ?  "  I  believe  (9,**  replied  tbf 
philofopher,  'But  in  what  does  your  happinefs  confid  ?'  f  {n  Uhour, 
red,  and  want  of  care.**    *  Add  alia,  in  beneticence,  fpr  I  know  that  yW 


"  Neither  of  death  nor  life."  '  Do  you.  ever  read  r*  "  I  have  not  time, 
'  But  are  you  not  fometimes  dull  ?*  "  I  am  never  idlc^**  '  Do  you  envy 
any  one  ?'    *'  I  am  'contented  with  my  own  lot.**    '  You  are  a  real  philo-« 


*  A  Bavaroise  is  a  glafi  of  milk  and  capillaire,  with  or  without  brandy ; 
a,  Di;i  £^jS^7twrwV,  therefore,  is  noulenfe*    RayifiWBE.  / 
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jfbpher/    ^  I  aai  ai  mss."    *  I  wiQi  to  have  y<mt  friendfbtp.'    "  All  man- 
kind dre.mv  friends.''    ^  Bilt  there  sure  bad  men  ^    *^  I  am  not  acqaamted 
With  them.' 
"  To  xny  gre^t  regret  I  did  not  fee  this  modem  Diogenes.    He  difap- 

Cred  at  the  commencement  of  the  revoiaticfn,  and  many  are  of  opinion 
I  he  id  Ao  longer  in  estili^Biioe." 

On  vjewing  the  nionumieilt  of  oiir  Jam^s  the  Second^  who  was  bu- 
Hed  in  the  Behedi£tine  Church  at  Paris,  Mr.  K.  remarks,  with  more 
bocnoUr  thaa  truth ;  **  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  uiifortu^ 
natc  of  kings^  for  no  one  pitied  him  in  his  misfortunes."  The  church 
i^St.  Qermsttn^  aniong  the  tombs  of  feveral  other  diftinguiflbed  cha- 
ftders^  contains  that  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  DacLer,  of  claffical 
memory,  ^Hoi  oqr  author  fays,  were  •*  united  by  love — of  the  Greek 
iangUag^i  who^  in  their  wedlock  (during  their  unioa)  carefled  each 
other  in  the  Grecian  nianner,  and  never  felt  themfelves  completely 
happy  but  when  they  4>^^cqvered  a  new  beauty  in  Ho«ner)  andi  O 
hatbarity!  O  iagtatitude  !  they  have  hot  been  hoAOured  with  a  Gie^k 
epitaph  11 

There  is  an  old  French  legend  which  fays  that  the  patron  o£  France^ 
Smt  Denis,  whofirft  introduced  Cbrifttanity  into  Oai»l,;for  lAtch  ' 
be  was  beheaded  by  the  barbarians  who  then  inhabited  the  couRtr/, 
took  his  head  in  his  hand,  after  it  had  been  cut  ofF,  anid  walked  4 
league  with  it  j  upon  which  a  Parifiaii  lady  wittily  remarked,  •'  Cela 
ii*cft  pas  fuprenant :  il  n*y  a  que  le  premier  |kw  qui  coute/' 

The  author  was  very  fortuqate  in  meeting  with  a  ftryan^  at  taris 
i»f  extraordinarj  honefly ;  and  with  bi^  brieif  deJineatioA  of  this  honeft 
man^s  chaixzSLQx^  w^  ihaU  conclude  our  extradls  from  Mr:*  K/a  vo« 


•»  Now  one  word  or  two  of  this  Siedcr,  He  is  by  birth  a  German,  but 
has  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  He  lives  at  the  &me  hotel  with  nie^  in 
a  nrret'-room,  and 'is  as  poor  as  Irus,  and  as  honefi  as  Socrates:  every 
tbifig  he  buys  for  roe  is  as  cheap  as  poflSble,  and  he  alwi^s  frowns  when  1 
ray  any  thing  too  dear.  Otie  day  I  4ropt,  on  the  flaii'-care,  a  paper  with 
five  loins  d^ors  in  it,  fiieder,  who  followed  me,  picked  it  up,  and  honeflly 
brought  it  to  me.  "  Thoa  art  honelly  itfelf,  Bieder,"  faid  I  to  him.  '  i7 
fmaiienr  Mmnimr,  q^eje  le  scis,  pumr  ne/ias  dementir  mon  nom**  anfwered  he. 

"  Once>  I  do  not  remember  on  what  occafion^  1  fpoke  to  him  fomevvhat 
hwllty.  ''  Mmue»r^  laid  he,  '*  des  ckoses /iaralles  ne  se  diseui  p»nt  en  ban 
frmtcms,  Je^  tnf^semiUefityrk  smtjffirj*  I  laughed.  "  Rie%,  Monsienr^ 
COOtjQiieA  h^»  **  jt  rirai  txvec  vmi\  maiijmnt  ije  gtofsieteies,  je  ^msjkrie/*  On 
another  occaOoB  he  entered  with  fears  in  his  eyes,  and  handed  lae  a  qowC- 
papier ;  I  took  it  and  read  a^  ^Uoyirs : 

"  To-day>  28  th  of  May,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fcJrvant  of 
Mr.  Jf.  in  the  flreet  of  St.  Mary,  (hot  hirofelf.  On  hearing  the  report  qf 
a  pif!ol,  the  door  was  broke  open,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  found  wel* 


•  Bieder,  in  German,  means  upright,  honefl. 
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terinein  his  blood ;  befide  him  laid  the  piflol,  and  on  the  wall  were  vsa/f- 
ten  thefe  words :  -  » 

"  Quand  on  n^eft  rien,  et  qu'on  e(l  fans  efpoir, 
♦*  La  vie  eil  un  opprobre^  et  la  mort  tm  devoir.'' 

f  On  the  door, 

*^  AujourdhiM  mon  toar^  demain  le  tien/' 

**  On  the  table  lay  verfes^  philofophical  thoughts  and  his  tefiament-* 
By  the  former,  it  appeared  that  this  youth  had  ^moil  learnt  .by  heart,  the 
xlaog^ous  writings  of  the  new  phiiofophers.  ladead  of  comfort  evety 
thought  was  polfon  to  a  mind  unprepared  for  the  reading  of  fuch  books; 
and  thus  he  fell  a  vi^im  to  his  phiibfophiGal  delaiion.  He  was  difcontented 
with  his  lowljr  llation ;  and  indeed  he  was  ^  above  it,  with  regard  to  bis 
inind  and  his  heart.  He  pored  aU  night  over  his  books,  fot  which  parpofe 
he  bought  candle  wkh  his  own  money,  as  his  /lri6t  honefty  wonld  not  al- 
low him  to  fpend  his  mailer's  candlies  for  his  own  ufe.  In  his  tedament  he 
f&ys,  that  he  is  a  child  of  love,  and  defcribes,  in  an  afie^trng  ftrain,  his  af- 
fedion  for  his  fecond  radlher^  hts  good  nurfe.  He  bequ^ths  to  her  159 
livres;  100  to  hu  country,  as  a  patriotic  gift;  and  48  to  the  poor.  To 
debtors  in  prtibir  48  livres ;  one  louit  d'os  U>  him  who  buries  his  body ;  snd 
^hreelouisd'ors  to  his  friend,  the  German  fervaat  in  the  HeieJ  Britatmi^. 
They  have  found  upwards  of  400  livi^s  in  his  defk/"  *'  To  me"  laid  Bie- 
der,  with  emotion,  "  he  has  left  three  louis  d'ors.  Ah  I  we  were  friends 
From  our  childhood.  He  was  an  uncommon  young  man;  inilead  of  fpend- 
Ing  his  time  like  mod  of  his  companions  in  tippling  houfes^  he  palTed  his 
hoars  of  leifurein  the  Cahhufs  de  Licture,  (readmg  rooBds^)  and  on  SuixUjs 
be  went  to  the  pby.  Often  faid  be  to  me^  with  tears;  ^  Henry,  let  us  be 
virtuous,  let  usdeierve  our  own  efieero/  Oh,  I  cannot  repeat  to  you  all 
the  fine  things  my  good  Jacfuts  faid  to  me.  He  fpok^  like  X  book,  while 
poor!  cannot  put  two  words  together  with  propriety.  For  foime  time  bidt 
he-w^  mehmcboly ;  he  went  about  hanging  down  his  head>  and  liked  to 
talk  aJbout  death. .  For  the  fpace  of  fix  days  I  have  not  feea  him,  and  ;«(• 
terday^  I  learnt  that  Jacques  is  no  mor^  and  that  thefe  is  one  good  man  lels 
in  the  world.'' 

*'  Bieder  cried  as  a  child,  and  I  rayfelf  was  deeply  aflfeded.  PooC  j 
jfacquesj  fad  efie^s  of  haU-Iearning !  **  Drink  deep  or  lafte  not,*'  km 
Pope.  ^  jj 

•*  Ehictttus  was  alfo  a  fervant,  but  he  did  not  lay  violent  hands  upon 
felf." 

We  concur  with  Mr.  K.  in  thinking,  that  Roo^u,  ^<  the  feelin 
'^ood*naturcd  fianjaqun  would  certainly  have  deckred^  among  tb 
tirfl,  againft  the  revolution ;"  and  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  tbi 
Temark,  that  Mr.  K.'s  opink>n  of  Voltaire^  muft  bav^been  fomr^' 
,  changed  by  the  events  which  occurred  at  Paris,  previous  to  his  arrrni 
and  during  his  refidcnce,  in  tbaft  capital.  Of  his  remarks  oo  Engl^p^ 
we  bave  little  to  fay  ^  fome  of  them  are  juft  and  fooie  unjuft^  "< 
prindipat  defe£t  ih  them  arifes  from  his  fpeaking  generally  from  p^' 
tial  obfervatioFi.  When  he  fays  that  £ng)i(hmen  care  little  >^^  |t 
getables,  and  that  their  principai/ood  cond&s  of  roaft-becf  and  b^ 
iteakS)  and  thence  acconots  for  their  phlegmatic  and  oielancholy  M 
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pcfttiomf  and  their  propenfity  to  fuicide;  we  cannot  Refrain  from  a 
ihiilc}  and  when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  ^^zPr§virb  which  is  frequc^ntly 
in  their  mouths,  that  '  /2r  who  is  pwr^  is  not  diferving  $f  a  better' 
jfaie*y'  ihat  the  company  at  Vauachafi  ^  fwquently  throw  money  to 
the  iingers,  as  a  iign  of  their  approbation  ;".aod  that  a  ball  or  a  con- 
cert is  *<  a  rare  phenomenon"  in  London }  we  cannot  but  ftare  with 
wonder.  But  ^en  he  comments  on  the  /candaious  ^^  iAdications  of 
dtllbiute  morals*'  i-n  our  ftreets,  and  on  the  frequen^  of  infant  prof- 
tttution,  we  acknowledge  the  jiiftice  of  the  remarlc,  condemn  the  de^ 
fe£bive  police  that  employs  not  the  means  with  which  it  is  entniftetl* 
fer  cbeclcing  this  growing  evil,  and  blulk  for  our  country. 

We  now  hid  adieu  to  Mr.  Karamfin,  with  thanks  for  the  pleafure 
which  we  have  received  in  his  company  from  Mofcow  to  London.-— 
When  his  mind  fhall  have  been  more  matured,  and  his  judgment  cor- 
re<9ed,  by  ftudy  and  ohfervation,  his  talents  will  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage,  and  enable  him  to  inftru£l  thoie  readers  Whom  he 
DOW  only  feeks  to  amufe.  Of  the  tranflation  we  have  only  to  .obferve 
Uiat  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  as  fuch,  wonderfully  correal, 
ahough  it  abounds  with  foreign  idiomSt  and  coataina  fonie  words  that 
arc  fcarcely  Engliih. 
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Printed  by  G.  Sidney,  NocthumbeilaDd-ibeett  Stxand.— AT^y  Book* 
.    feller^s  Name. 

THESE  Tales  are  Written  by  the  author  of  the  book  reviewed  ia 
the  preceding  ^rtide,  and  traoflated  by  the  fame  tranilator,  who 
here  avows  himfelf  to  be.a  Dane.  The  tales  are  four  in  number  f 
and  are  entiled  Lifa ;  Flor  Siiin  -,  Naulia ;  and  Jalia.  All  but  the 
lecood  are  fentimental  love  tales,  and,  if  they  exhibit  a  true  piAure 
of  human  nature  in  Ruifia,  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  ^  hardy  Rttii* 
fian  hreaft,"  as  Mr.  K.  calls  it  in  his  travels,  contains  a  very  warm 
and  fufceptible  heart.  Lifa  is  a  pathetic  ftory,  ably  told,  beginning 
ia  iedudion  and  ending  in  fuicide..  It  is  faid  alfoto  be  a  true  ftory, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  received  by  the  author  from  the  feduccr 
himfelf^  who  fortunately  lived  to  acknowledge,  and  to  repent,  hie 
crime.  The  fecond  tafe  records  the  virtues  of  a  Ruffian  peaiknt^ 
which  deferve  to  live  in  hifiory.  On  this  account^  and  as  a  fpeci* 
asen  alfo  of  the  author's  fiyle,  we  fball  lay  it  before  our  seader|, 

*'  Let  Virgil  ling  the  pra]rescfAtiguftas-«Oeni\H  celebrate  mertt,  and 
Flattery  extd  the  talents  of  the  great.-— ^  The  ihort  and  fimple  annals  of 
the  poor,'*  engrofs  my  pen  ;  and  while  I  record  the  hidonr  of  Elok  Si* 
;.iN  s.virtiies,  though  I  (peak  of  a  poorpeafant,  I  (liall  defcrtbe  a  noble 
nan.  I  alk  no  eloquence  to affifi  mein  the  taJpt*— Modeft  wofth  rejects  tho 
tud  of  ornamefll  I0  let  it  dff. 

.  ''It  is  iropoflible,  even  at  this  diftant  period,  to  refledt,  without  horror, 
on  the  mlfeues  of  that  yeai:^  kitowa  in  Lower  Wolga,  by  the  name  of  the 

^ '  D  J  J'atninc 
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Fgmioe  Y^r.  I  r«isit04>er  the  fummeTi  whofe  fcorch jn^  I^M  ^^^  drie4  ifp 
ail  the  fields — and  the  drought  had  no  relief^— but  JVom  the  tears  of  the  ruined 
farmer.  I  remember  the  cold,  comlortlers,  autumn — and  the  defpairing 
ruftics,  crouding  round  their  empty  farms,  with  folded  armsl  and  lorrow- 
fijil  countenances,  pondering  pn  their  mifci^,  mflead  of  T|*joicing,  as  ufuafj^  . 
at  the  golden  har\  eft.  I  rememter  the  winter  which  fucceeded— and  I  re- 
f}e6t  wUh  agony  on  the  miferies  it  brought  with  it.  Whole  fam^ies  left 
their  homes,  to  teeome  beggars  on  the  highway.  At  night,-  the  canopy  of 
Hea^'en  Cerved  thetn  as  their  only  ihelter,  from  the  piercing  winds  and  bit-: 
ter  fro<h.  To  detcribe  thcfe  fcenes  would  be  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  |ny 
risaders.    Therefore  tojmy  ts^le. 

"  In  thofc  days,  I  lived  on  an  eftate,  not  far  frojn  Siroblrflc;  and,  thougtl 
b^ii  a  child,  I  have  not  tsrgoUen  the  impreilion  made  on  my  inipd  by  thq 
general  calamity. 

"  In  a  village  adjoining,  lived  Flo|i  Si  lin,  a  poor  labouring  peafant — 
a  man  reniarkable  for  his  affiduity,  and  the  (kill  and  judgment  with  ^hich 
he  cultivated  his  lands.  He  was  bleffed  with  abundant  crops,  and  bis  means 
being  larger  than  his  waiits,  his  granaries,  even  at  this  time,  were  fuH  of 
Corn.  Ine  dry  year  coining  on,  had  beggared  all  the  village,  except  him- 
felf.-  Here  was  an  opportuniy  to  grow  rich!  Mark  how  FLpa  Silxw 
s6ipd.  Having  called  the  pooreH  of  his  neighbours  about  him,  head^keflecf 
theni  in  the  following  manner :  .  ' 

"  My  friends.  You  want  corn  for  your  fubfiflenceT-Godhas  bifff^d  mc 
with  abundance— A  Hid  in  thrailiing  cut  a  quantity,  and  each  of  you  take 
what  he  wants  for  his  family.* 

•  The  peafants  were  amazed  at  this  unexampled  generoftly  ;*-(br  fordi^ 
profpenfitics  exift  in  the  viHagC),  as  well  as  in  the  populous  city  ! 

The  fame  of  Flo H  Si  LHJ's  benevolence  having  reached  other  villages, 
the  famiihed  inhabitants  prefented  themfelves  belbre  hm,  and  begged  for 
com. 

This  good  creature  received  tliem  as  brothers;  and,  whil^  his  ftore  re- 
mained, afforded  all  relief. 

'  '*  At  length,  his  wife,  feeing  no  end  to  the  generpfity  of  hys  poble  (pirit» 
remmded  him  how  necefiary  it  would  be  to  thinji^  on  tlteirpwn  wants,  andL 
hold  his  lavidi  hand  before  it  was  too  late. 

.  '^  It  is  writtep  in  the  fcripture,"  faid  he,  "  G'ly^,  d^d  it  (hall  be  given 
unto  you." 

The  following  ).ear- Providence  liftened  to  the  prayers  of  the  poorv  and 
the  bar  veil  was  abundant.  The  peafants,  who  bad  been  favcd  froin  ihirv^ 
ipg'by  Flo  R  SxLTN,  now  gathered  around  hiir^. 

"  Behold,"  faid  they,  **  the  corn  you  lent  ps.  Vou  faved  our  wives  and 
children.  We  fhould  nave  famifhed  but  (or  you.  May  God  reward  you— ^ 
He  only  can — All  we  have  to  give,  is  our  corn,  ind  grateivl  thanks. 

*'  I  want  no  corn  at  prefent,  my  good  neighbours,'*  faid  be,  "  my  har- 
med has  exceeded  all  |ny  expectations.    For  the  reft— thank  ^leaven-rl 
have  be^i  biit  an  humble  in ftrum^nt,** 
"  They  nr^^  him  in  vain. 

"  No,  faid  he,  "  I  fliall  not  accept  your  chrn.  If  you  have  fuperfiui- 
ties,  ftmre  them  among  your  poor  neighbours ;  who,  being  unable  to  fow 
their  fields  laft  autumn,  are  ilill  in  want. — Let  usaflift  them,  my  dear  friends; 
the  Almighty  will  blc6  us  for  it."  ^ 

'  Yes, '  replied  the  grateful  peafcnts,  *'  our  poor  neighbours  (liall  have 
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Ihtsctorn.  Thtsy  ftiall  Imow  that  it  is  to  yon  the^  ovre  thb  Irmeljr  fuccour 
— and  join  to  t^ach  their  children  the  debt  of  gratrtudo  due  ta  your  benevo- 
lent  faeart. 

''  S11.IN  ra^ed  his  t^rful  eyes  to  heaven-— 

"  An  angle  miglil  have  envied  him  his  leeh'ngsl  « 

"  At  ahotnef  time,  ieurteen  rarm  houics  were  burnt  down,  in  an  adjoiii- 
Ing  vilTage,    To  each  fufferer  Silin  fent  twp  roobles  and  a  fey  the. 

"  Some  fime  after,  alike  misfortune  happened  at  another  village.  It 
was  entireiy  confumed,  and  the  inhabitdnts — reduced  to  the  hii  degree  of 
mifery— had  recourfe  to  Silin,  But  his  former  benevolence  had  impove- 
riflied  his  means.  He  had  no  money  to  help  them.  What  was  to  b^doncf  t 
*•  Stop,'*  faid  he,  fuddenly  recolleding  himfelf,  "  here  is  an  horfe.  lip 
not  actuafFy  nvant  him.     Take,  and  fell  him." 

"  He  (ei  at  liberty  two  female  flaves,  whom  he  bought  in  the  name  of 
the  lord  of  the  maftor — edxtcaled  them  as  krs  own  da«gbter« — and  whcm  they 
n^arricd  gave  them  a  hand  ferae  dowry. 

'  j^s  long  as  ^a  continued*,  noble  Sri  in,  to  inhabit  this  world-^fo  loi^ 
will  thy  life  be  fpent  in  acis  of  generofit^  tmd  benevolence  towards  thy  feP 
low-cfeatutea—- And,  when  thou  had  exchange  this  for  a  better  life— ^th« 
recording  Angel  fliall  proclaim  thy  tirjues  in  heaven— the  Almigbtj 
will  place  thee  high,  above- kings  and  princes,  .and  thou  wilt  ilill  be.  thi 
ft  rend  of  the  comfort  Icfs — ^and  a  fatlier  to  the  poor  and  indigent  on  eartb — 
If  ever  I  revilit  that  country,  whofe  ornament  thou  art,  I  (liall  approach 
ihy  cot  with  reverence,  and  pay  homage  to  thy  virtues.  But,  if  tie  Mini- 
Her  of  Pfeace  hath  removed  thee  into  blifs,  1  will  viGt  thy  grave — fprinklo 
it  with  my  tears — and  place  a  ftone  upon  the  fpot,  on  which,  with  my  oWii 
hand,  I  wilt  write, 

Hbre  Rkst 

The  Bones  OP  A  NoBLfi  Man! 

Therd  is  fomethiag  unnatural  in  the  ftory  of  Natalia,  a  yoyng  ladjf 
of  rank  and  virtue,  who  falls  in  love,  ac  nrft  fight,  with  a  perfe^ 
ftranger,  anA  even  elopes  with  him,  without  the  fnuilleft  k-nowledga 
of  his  birth,  charaAer,  fortune,  or  profeffion*;  quitting,  too,  t^ 
fcoufe  of  a  £ather  whom  (he  tenderly  loves.  •  Here,  we  (ee,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  icy  North,  giving  a  greater  loofe  to  their  pafEons  than  the 
children  of  the  burning  South.  The  conclufii>n  of  this  ftorv,  bow« 
ever,  is  good  ;  and,  though  fome  of  the  defcriptions  are  objeaiosialiU 
from  their  warmth,  the  moral  is  unexceptionable^  The  laft  tute^ 
upon  the  wboJe,  is  the  beft  ;  the  chara^ers  are  more  varied,  and  de** 
lineatcd  with  a  bolder  pencil ;  and  Nature  is  more  attended  to^-r* 
While  our  old-fa&ioned  damfels  when  anxious  to  receive  a  lover, 
content  them felves  mthUtting  their  caps  2t  hm,  the  more  refiaeij 
maidens  of  Mofcow,  it  feems,  more  opentv  difplay  their  iiitcntioosy 
tnd  feek  literalfy  to  enchain  him :  for  when  a  young  and  gallatnt 
ftince  appeared  ia  that  capital,  we  are  told  <*  every  female  wore  a 


*  SxLiN.  is  dill  alive;,  and  a  friend  of  mine  read  this  iketch  to  him.    Tii^ 
good  old  man  wept-r-and  exclaimed — 
**  No— I  am  unwprtby  of  this — I  cannot  deferve  fach  praife.*' 

D  4  golden 
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tfolden  chain, emblematical  of  her  withes  to  enflave  him}*'  and  in  a 
note  the  author  add»,  <<  This  is  a  faa.  Ail  the  goldfmttbs  of  Mof- 
cow  were  employed  in  makine  golden  chains  for  this  purpofe.'^  Theft 
produdions  h^ive  much  flerlfng  merit,  though  not  wholly  unalloyed 
by  the  sinfcl  of  StntimHUaHty^  and  the  drofs  of  declamation.  They 
betray  evident  marks  of  genius  j  and  (hew  the.author  to  be  a  man  of 
/peling  and  humanity.  The  tranflator,  too,  is  greatly  improved  in 
fais  ftyle,  and  has  performed  bis  taik  with  ability. 


'f^eSfures  on  the  Elmenis  of  Q)emifiryy   delivir^d  in  the  Vniverfiiy  $/ 
"  ,     .   ,  Edinburgh^  i^c. 

\  (C9H€luded/rom  FcLxvi.  P.'274') 

DR.  BLACK  having,  in  his  analytic  method,  completely  explained 
Lavoilier's  Theory  of  Combuftion,  proceeds  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  inflammable  fubftances.  The  moft  remarkable  of  tbefe  he  ar*- 
ranges  under  feven  titles,  vis.  I.  hjkmmabk  Airy  now  called  bydregt-- 
mus  gas\  2.  Phofphonts;  3.  Sulphur  \  4.  Charc$ali  5.  Spirit  9/ 
Wine'y  6.  Oih ;  and  7.  Bitumens.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  large 
extrads  from  this  part  of  his  work ;  but  we  muft  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  he  fays  of  inJlammahU  air^  on  account  of  the  difcovery  made 
by  Mr.  Cavendifli,  that  it  is  a  conftituent  part  of  water. 

This  gas,  which  is  the  ;/7f />rn^2/^  of  Van  Helmont,  has  been  long 
known,  and  indeed  long  troublefome  to  the  workers  of  mines,  by 
whom  it  is  denominated  fire-damp^  ox  wild-fire.  It  is  alfo  extricated 
from  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  when  thefeare  decompounded 
by  fire  or  putrefaiftion  ;  but  it  is  obtained  in  greateft  purity  from  tbo 
fblution  of  iron  or  zxtic  in  the  mineral  acids.  When  very  pure,  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  not  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  gravity  of  common 
air ;  and  this  remarkable  property  of  it  was  known  to  Dr.  Mayhew, 
who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eh-.  Robifon,  gives  very  plain  hints  of 
balloons  filled  with  itmorechan'a  century  ago. 
•  In  the  year  1 781,  Dr.  Pricftley  having,  by  e]efiricitj%  repeatedly  fired  m 
mixture  of  inflammable  air  and  oxygenous  «8  in  clofe  vefiels,  was  fur- 
prized  to  find  the  two  airs  difappear,  while  the  friend,  who  affiftdd 
him  in  his  experiments,  obferved  that  the  infide  of  the  vefTel,  in 
which  the  deflagration  had  been  made,  w&s  always  moiilened  widi 
dew.  This  the  Dodbor  naturally  afcribed  to  moiflure,  which  he 
fuppoftd  to  have  adhered  to  the  gafes  employed.  Mr.  Watt,  how* 
ever,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.'Prieflley,  fuggcfled,  that  the  moiflure  ob- 
served in  hiis  experiments  might  have  arifen  from  the  c^ombination  of 
th6  two  gafes  y  and  gave  it  tis  bis  opinion^  that  water  is  a  compound 
0/  vital,  air jind  inBammableairdepriyrd.of  their  latent  heat.  He  de>- 
fired  that  this  opinion  might  he  communicated  to  tfie  Royal  Society; 
fcfit  it  was  not  communicated,  becaufe  Dr.  PriefUey  thought  it  con* 
tradicled  by  fpme  other  expefi meats  which  he  bad  made.  - 
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Tn  Ae  mean  time,  Mr.  Cftvendiffa,  ^ho  had  been  paying  'much 
attention  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  dilcoveries,  reeoIU<Sled  that,  in  1781,. 
when  he  exploded  a  mixture  of  oxygen  ^ aa  and  inflammable  air,  he 
bad  obferved  nloifture  on  the  iniide  of  the  veflel  in  which  thefe  airs 
were  contained.  He  therefore  repeated  his  expeiiments  ;  and  in  M^, 
1783,  found  that  when  fix  parts  of  pure  oxygen  gas  were  exploded 
with  one  part  of  inflammable  ahr,  the  two  airs  diiappeared  entirely^ 
leaving  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  equal  in  weight  to  themfelves. 
The  utmoft  care  had  been  taken  to  free  the  airs  made  jife  of  from 
moifture,  by  making  them  pafs  through  the  dry  muriate  of  lime; 
and  an  account  of  the  experiments  was  publiihed  la  the  Philofophical 
Tranfafiions  for  17S4. 

.Thus  to  Mr.  Cavendifli  alone  is  the  merit  of  this  great  difcovery^ 
due  ;  or  if  any  man  be  entitled  to  (hare  it  with  him,  it  is  not  Lavoifier,' 
nor  any  of  his  aflbciates,  but  Mr.  Watt. 

'*  But  though  LavoiHer  had  no  (hare  in  the  dtfcovery,  he  had,  fays 
Dr«  Black,  the  ilill  greater  merit  of  feeing  this  propofttion  *  ifi  all  us  im- 
fortance.  This  invited  him  to  undertake  the  laboriqus  and  expeniive  expe- 
riments^ which  confirmed  thofe  of  Mr.  Cavendilh  beyoqd  a  doubt ;  and  he 
bad  alio  the  fagacit^  to  perceive  imnudtateh^  that  by  means  of  this  propoii- 
tion,  he  (honld  extricate  his  (yfiem  from  difficulties  and  objections,  which 
I  think  would  otherwife  have  been  infurmountabic ;  and  even  to  convert 
them  into  (irong  arguments  in*  its  favour,  and  to  make  them  the  means  of 
extending  it  to  chemical  factft,  and  to  the  great  operations  of  nature,  which 
fisea  otherwiie  inexplicable/' 

Our  author  accompanies  him  through  fottie  of  thefe  operations 
with  bis  wonted  peripicuity;  and,  in  his  examination  of  the  inflam- 
mable fubftances,  brings  gradually  into  view  all  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  pneumatic  chemiftry,  with  which  they  are  particularly 
eonneAed.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  however,  '\9t  are  tempted, 
notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Bacon,  to  fay,  that  he  has  adhered 
to  the  analytic  method  too  clofely ;  and  on  one  occafion,  where  the 
manufcript  was  more  than  commonly  defe£tlve,  .Dr.  Robifon  con- 
fef&s  that  he  was  obliged  to  deviate  a  little  from  that  method,  and  to 
introduce,  as  agents  or  inftrumcnts,  fubftances  which  had  not  been ' 
previously  explained. 

Towards  the  Qondufion  of  the  fe&ton  on  bitumens.  Dr.  Black 
betraya  again  what  we  think  an  undue  partiality  to  fome  parts  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  but  in  bis  difplay  of  that  partiality 
he  it  not  ofienfive ;  arid,  in  a  note,  the  editor  (hews  with  great  plau- 
fibillty  how  pit'  coal  may  be  derived  from  vegetable  fubftances,  with* 
out  calling  in  the  aid  of  that  central  fire,  for  the  exiftence  of  which 
there  is  not  a  ibadow  of  evidence.  But  we  muft  pafs  on  to 
the  confederation  of  the  metallic  Juhftancesj    which  conftttute  the 

*  Should  it  not  be  this  doctrine,  or  this  Jiseovny  f  Nothing  that  with  pro* 
priety  can  be  called  zfr^ositim,  has  been  hitherto  fiated« 

fourth 
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fourth  of  thofe  clafl^s^  under  which  wr, author  baf  arranged  the  ob* 

jeAs  of  chemiftry. 

The  chara£leriftic  qualUies  of  oMsils  are^ 

'*  Their  exceflive  weight ;  the  opacity  and  reflecting  brightnefs  of  fhcir 
furface  ;  their  being  tbe  mofl  perfect  condtictors  of  ^lectricitj ;  arid  their 
Biercurial  manner  of  fufion,  as  rt  is  calied.  ^  Thefe  are  tb^  only  qualities 
wi>icb  are  found  in  them  all,  wkhoat  exception.  Bat  we  n>aj  take  notice 
alfo  of  malleahiJity,  Jaininai3ility,  and  docftility,  as  among  the  goiemiq^ia-* 
lities  of  the  metals;  for,  tliough  thefe  qoali ties  are  not  foand  in  all  of 
them,  tbe  greater  number  have  thein ;  and  nietais  are  the  only  bodies  in 
nature  in  which  they  are  found  in  an  equal  degree.  Thefe  qualities  are 
didinct  from  one  another,  and  do  not  always  go  together.  Some  metals  have 
all  tbe  three  in  a  high  degree,  e.g.  copper,  Ijlver,  gold,  and  olatlna,  when 
pure.  Others  have  two  only,  as  tin  and  lead,  which  are  malleable  and  la* 
mtnable,  but  not  ductile.  Othcfrs,  on  the  contrary,  as  iron,  are  ductile,  but 
not  malleable  and  laminable.  Others^  ai  ainc,  are  laminable,  but  sot  at  all 
ductile,  and  icarcdy  malleable."  ^ 

Dr.  Black,  keeping  in  mind  hrs  own  definition  of  cheihiftfy,  firft 
explains  the  efFeds,  which,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  are  produced 
upon  all  the  metals  by  h€at  and  mixture  ;  and  then  examines  the  pro«> 
perties  of  each  metal  by  itfclf.  Among  the  phQe(K)mena  commoo 
to  all  the  metals  is  caklnatiM^  as  it  was  called  by  the  followers  of 
Stahl,  or  oxydation^  as  it  is  tenned  by  tbe  chemifta  of  tbe  French. 
ichool ;  and  as  it  is  the  phoenooicoon  about  which  thefe  two  fcbools 
differ  mod  widely,  we  ihall  extrafl  the  perfpicuous  view  which  ta 
here  given  of  their  two  theories. 

*'  After  defcribing  the  calcination  of  the  metak  in  general,  and  the  re« 
dudion  of  them  again  to  the  metallic  ilate^  1  have  b^o  accuilomcd,  fays 
tlie  profeffor,  to  mention  the  opinions  which  have  been  formed  of  the  nature 
of  thefe  operations,  and  the  arguments  and  proofs  on  which  thefe  opiniona 
iire  founded. 

"  The  mod  diflinfl  and  plaufible  Opinion,  which  prevailed  among  the 
chemilh  for  a  confiderable  period,  was  that  of  Dr.  Stahl ;  iimilar  to  that 
which  he  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  the  inflammable  fubHances 
^nd  inflammation,  viz.  that  the  metals  are  compounded  fubftaoces,  con* 
filing  of  that  matter  whi^h  was  called  theealx,  and  of  the  phlogidon ;  and 
that  they  had  their  metallic  qualities  from  the  principle  of  inflammability  } 
and  that  during  calcination,  this  principle  was  fcj^raited  iVom  them ;  and  there- 
fore the  bads  or  calx  of  the  m«tal  appeared  ia  its^feparate  ible,  dq^rrred  of 
Ihe  metallic  qualities  ;  but  tha'»  in  tlie  operatioB  of  redudtion,  the  adx  reco* 
vered  again  from  the  charcoal,  or  other  inflamjnable  matter,  the  {Alogtflon 
which  it  had  lofl,  and  by  this  recovery  was  redored  again  to  the  metallic 
ftate. 

*'  This  appeared  fo  far  a  plain  intelligible  account  of  the  matter ;  but 
there  was  one  material  fadl,  wh^(^h  was  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  theory.  The  fa^  I  mean  is,  Ihit  the  quantity  of  calx  js  greater  than 
that  of  tlie  metal, — one  Iwndfed  pounds^  of  leadror  example,  pruducjng 
}>0  or  112]bs.  of  calx.  Different  attempts  were  made  to  get  over  this 
perplexing  difficulty, — fome  of  them  i^ery  extraordinary,  and  almoU  i&» 
eoaiprehenfible,  e.  g.  that  the  principle  of  inflammability  was   not  only 

defiituie 
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deftiiate  of  weight,  but  that  it  hafl  the  power  of  diminiihing  the  weight  of 
bodjes  tp  whi(^h  it  w^s  added,  &i:.* 

"  hW  thelc  diliivaiUes  proceeded  from  the! mot  having  ^'et  ftudied  llie 
part  which  air  performs  during  calcination.  This  wa?  npt  lufficieiUly  done 
until  of  lale,  when  ti»e  nature  an4  powers  of  tjie  difteient  airs,  or  claflic 
fluids,  became  fo  muph  the  fubjedt  of  inquiry. 

"  Aiponff  the  experiments  which  this  inquiry  has  ocfafioned,  it  was  fbow 
difcovered  by  Dr.  Prieliley,  Scheele,  and  Beccaria,  but  elpt'cially  by  M, 
i^avoifier,  and  otlier  Frenph  cheqaiits,  that  ifben  a  roaul  is  calcined,  it 
always  ab(brbs  and  fixes  a  part  of  the  air,  which  contributes  to  itscaiciim- 
tion,  and  is  necellinry  to  it :  and  that  the  increafe  of  weight  in  the  ca!x  u 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  abforbedj.  Dr.  May  hew,  of  Oxford^ 
obfer ved  this  in  the  c^fe^  pf  antif^ony  and  ie^d,  and  fufpedted  that  it  w«» 
Ip  in  all,— 1674.'* 

It  has  further  appeared,  from  fuch  cxpcritnents,  that  it  is  always 
pxygen  gas  which  the  metals attra£t  ia  this  manner.  It  has  alfo  been 
proved^  in  the  cleared  manner,  that  oxygen  gas  can  be  extrafli^l 
from  the  calces  of  metals ;  from  fome  by^  heat  alone,  and  from 
others  by  an  ele£tric  attradion,  aflifted  by  heat« 

'*  Upon  th^ft^  particulars,  completely  proved  by  many  expeiimcjifv 
M*  Lavoiiier  and  his  friends  founded  their  new  fy  ft  em  concerning  cakhuH 
tion  and  redudion  totally  oppofite  to  that  of  the  older  chcmills.  Tiie 
new  opinion  is,  that  the  metal  is  hot  a  compound,  but  a  fimplc  body, — that 
the  calx  is  compounded  of  tlit;  metal  and  oxygen  extrafiea  from  the  vital 
air,-*»that  the  heal  and  light  are  no  proof  of  a  principle  of  inflammability. 
They  are  extricated  chie^  from  Hie  oxygen  gfcs;  which  h  fuppofed  !o  liav* 
an  extraordinary  capacity  for  heat,,  and  which,  as  being  an  eialtic£uii» 
5X>ntains  a  great  deal  befides  in  a  latent  (late. 

**  In  redudion  again,  the  newdodrine  is,  that  oxygen  is  feparated  iroa 
(he  metal,  and  nothing  elfe  happens,  or  is  necelTaryto  the  recovery  of  the 
metallic  ftate;  and  therefore,  in  the  redudion  of  mercury,  filver,  gold,  and 
platinum,  which  have  bat  a  moderate  attradlon  for  oxygen,  heat  alone  u 
iufiicient  to  feparate  it.  Other  metals  cannot  be  reduced  by  heat  alone^ 
on  account  of  their  having  a  drong  attradion  for  the  oxygen ;  but  fuch  are 
commonly  reduced  by  the  adion  of  charcoal,  aided  by  heat  ;  and  then  the 
carbon  attrads  the  oxygen  from  the  metal,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  with  it. 
Pn  the  whole,  this  fyftem  is  much  more  dirpdly  and  plainly  fupportcd  hf 
^cls  and  experiments  than  the  ancient  fyllem  of  the  chemilts." 

In  the  application  of  this  theory,  or  as  it  is  here  called  fyfiem,  10 
the  explanatton  of  the  rarious  phsenomena  refuldng  from  the  combi« 
pation  of  metals  with  acids,  fulphur,  phofporus,  &c.  Dr.  Black 
ftews  the  immenfe  importance  of  Mr.  Cavendiih's  dWcovery  of  the 

- •  k . __-._ 

•  •*  Nor  could'any  valid  objedion  have  been  made  to  this  explanation, 
however  unlike  our  more  familiar  notions,  had  not  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made 
^periments  on  pendulums  of  all  different  kinds  of  matter,  metals,  an(i,the 
calces  of  metals,  and  found  that  all  vibrated  alike,  if  of  equal  length, 
Chemifis  however,  acquiefced  in  this  explanation  by  Stahl,  becaufe  lew» 
if  any  of  them,  were  mMhematical  philofophers,  and  as  few  of  the  matbo^ 
X&atician^  were  experienced  chemiiis.^'    Editor. 
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compofttion  of  water;  and  Dr.  Robifon  charafS^erifes  the  theory  it- 
felF,  and  paysit,  we  think,  a  ytxj  high  compliment  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

•*  The  hypolheiiR  feem^  to  have  ncarl v  the  fame  rank  in  frience  with  the 
magtielical  hypothefis  of  ^pinu'^,  Botn  are  ingenious  and  elegant,  in  tbe 
highefl  decree,  and  have  Inch  a  comprehenfive  refemblance  to  the  pbsno- 
mena,  that  the  hypothelical  j)rincip1e  becomes  an  excellent  priiKiple  of 
arrangement  or  clalfiftcal  ion  of  the  pba^nomena,  almoil  equivalent  to  a  jal) 
theory,  and,  in  all  probability,  extremely  near  to  it.* 

ThemetalschcmicaHyanalyredbyDr.BIackare, — i. arfenic;  2. man* 
ganefe;  3.  iron;  4.  mercury;  5.  antlmoAy;  6.  zinc;  7.  bifmuth; 
8.  cobalt;  9*  niccolum  ;  10.  lead;  11.  tin;  12.  copper;  13.  filver; 
14.  eold;  and  15.  platinum.  In  the  analyfis  of  thcfe  he  gives  a 
concife  view  of  all  the  operations  of  metallurgy  ;  and  gradually  brings^ 
forward  the  molt  important  dc£lrines  of  the  new  chemiiihry,  which 
have  any  tendency  to  illuftrate  thefe  operations.  No  part  of  his 
ledures  will  be  more  diligently  fludied  than  this,  either  by  the  artift 
or  by  the  man  of  fcience ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  make  an  abridgement 
of  it,  becaufe  every  page  teems  with  facSs  all  conne£(ed  with  one 
another ;  and  extrads  would  be  little  amufing  an  J  lefs  inftrudive  to 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not  chemifts.  We  are  tempted,  however, 
to  infert  a  pretty  long  note  by  the  editor;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
public,  to  claim  the  performance  of  the  promife  which  it  contains. 
Dr.  Black,  creating  of  the  nitrous  air  procured  by  the  folution  of 
mercury  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  fays,  that  whea  it  is  mixed  with  at* 
mofpherical  air  or  vital  air, 

*^  Either  of  them,  by  fopplying  oxygen,  changes  the  nitrous  air  into 
nitrous  acid,  which  fhews  itfeif  in  xed  vapours,  and  is  immediately  at- 
tra£ted  and  abforbed  by  the  water.  When  thefe  red  vapours  are  formed, 
a  coniiderable  heat  is  produced  in  the  glais.  Tliis  heat  is  foppofed  by  tbe 
French  chemifls  to  be  a  part  of  the  heat  or  matter  of  heat,  or  calorique, 
which  was  contained  in  a  latent  ftale  in  the  conipofition  of  the  two  da&c 
fluids." 

"  I  cot^fefs  (fays  Dr.  Robifon)  that  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ioacca- 
rate,  or  at  lead  an  imperfed  account  of  the  matter.  If  indeed  h  re« 
lates  only  to  the  heaf  produced  in  the  union  of  the  nitrons  and  the  vital 
air,  to  form  nitrons  acid,  it  is  iiitisf^dory  :  but  if  it  be  meant  to  explain  the 
heat  which  is  abforbed  in  the  iblution,  when  the  gafes  are  formingi  it  is 
inrely  inaccurate.  Indeed  this  heat  has  always,  firack  me  as  a  vtcf  great 
difficulty  in  the  whole /theory.  Mr.  Lavoiiier  unqueftion^bly  derives  his 
explanation  of  the  heat  produced  ia  combuliion  from  Dr.  Black's  theory  of 
floidity  and  vapour,  and  fuppofes  that  a  gas  conHds  of  its  radical*  or  dif- 
tjnguilhing  ingredient,  combined  with  calorique,  according  to  the  ordi- 
.  rary  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  This  being  fuppofed.  the  folution  of  metal 
in  an  acid,  to  far  from  producing  or  extricating  calorique,  ihould  abforb 
it  from  the  materials,  and  produce  a  cold  incomparably  more  intenfe  tban 
any  of  our  freezing  mixtures.  For  fuch  fdotions,  whether  the  metsl  be 
oxydated  by  the  acid  or  the  water,  are  always  accompanied  by  the  erap^ 
tion  pf  gafeoiu  fiunet.    Icon,  in  the  diluted  fiilpburic  acid,  produces  tn 

inunenfe 
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iromehfe  Tolume  of  ga«.  Thofe  metals  which  are  oxjrdated  by  decom. 
noanding  the  acid,  prodace  gafes  which  (111  contain  much  oxygen.  And 
At  may  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  thofe  folutions  which  produce  .fumes 
nioft  deficient  in  oxygen  produce  the  greated  heata.  This  fact  is  favour- 
^le  to  M,  Lavoiiier's  explanation.  The  oxygen  remaining  in  its  concrete 
ibrm,  does  not  expend  any  of  the  calonque  extricated  by  other  circum- 
fiances  of  the  procefs.  Suppofing  that  no  more  latent  heat  is  neceflary 
than  for  the  produdion  of  as  much  wateiy  vapour  as  (bould  have  the  fame 
^tenfity,  the  quantity  is. very  great,  when  compared  with  that  which  occa- 
fipns  the  cold  in  ourfi'eezing  mixtures.  It  muft  not  be  iiaidy  that  th« 
quantity  nedeiTary  for  this  gafeous  combination  may  be  fmall ;  for,  in  this 
cafe,  we  Ihould  often  have  gafes  inilead  of  ordinary  vapours  j  whereas  wo 
know  that  an  incomparably  greater  fupply  of  calorique  is  required  for  the 
formation  of  a  gas.  Befides,  the  Lavoifi«nan  theory  of  com  mftion  lup- 
pofes  a  vaft  aocomulation  of  heat  in  oxygen  gas  >  this  being,  according  to 
that  celebrated  philofopher,  thefource  of  all  the  heat  extricated  In  that 
opeRBtion  of  nature.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  here,  that  the  oxygenous 
gas  gives  out  this  beat,  and  the  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  inflammable 
body,  in  a  iiate  veiy  fimilar  to  its  condition  in  the  prefent  experiment. 
Therefore  we.  unquefiionably  have  a  prodigious  quantity  to  .account  for, 
the  oxygen  in  the  diflblving  or  combining  fubflances  l)cing  unprovided  in 
the  quantity  necelTary  for  its  becoming  a  foorce  oi  heat  in  fome  future 
combuftion. 

^  I  would  now  adc,  in  what  flate  is  the  calorique  contained  in  the  ma- 
terials of  an  acid  and  a  metal,  when  they,  ad  on  each  other  ?  Some  of  the 
materials  mnft contain  it  in  a  flate  that  is  unneceilary  fortheir  appearance  in  the 
iiate  of  a  folutton,  of  an  oxyd  or  of  a  metalline  fait.  When  all  this  calorique 
faascmerged,  the  oxygen  in  nitre  ftill  contains  a  great  ftore  of  it,  feeing  that  it 
is  extricated  firom  it  In  deflagration  with  inflammable  fubflances.  This 
only  increafes  the  difficulty.  For  this  great  flore  of  calorique  mufl  remaia 
in  the'  foldtion,  and  in  the  metallic  fait  which  it  produces.  Heat  is  extrt- 
cated  in  the  iolutiori,  and  gas  containing  oxygen  is  produced.  This  gas^ 
by  onitifig  with  vital  air^  again  detaches  calorique,  and  produces  nitrie 
acid.  This  acid  will  diflblve  metal,  and  again  detach  calorique.  Thii 
may  be  continued  without  end.  This  circumflance  alone  fliould  convince 
"US,  that  there  is  fome  error  in  our  theory,  becauffp  this  cndlefs  genera tioa 
of  beat  is  impoflible  in  the  nature  of  things.  We  cannot  fay,  with  any 
well*grounded  cotifidence,  whether  more  calorique  is  extricated  from 
oxygen,  when,  in  the  gafeous  form,  it  canies  the  corabuflion  of  fulphur» 
or  when,  as  an  ingredient  of  nitre,  it  contributes  to  the  deflagration  with 
the  fame  fulphur.  I  grant  that  1  think  more  is  extricated  in  ^le  flrflcafe. 
But  it  ihould  be  an  immenfe  deal  more.  For  methods  may  be  found  for 
transferring  the  oxygen  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  formed  in  the  flrl^  cafe,  to 
azote,  and  of  thus  forming  nitric  acid,  and  nitre,  which  will  again  defla- 
grate with  fulpfiur. 

''  AU  this  is  myflerious  and  intricate.  I  do  not  fay  incompatible ;  but  I 
am  notable  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  any  known  facts'.  The  fame, 
or  greater  diflSculties,  occur  in  almofl  all  the  fpontaneous  inflammations ; 
in  the  deflagrations  of  nitrous  acid  with  eilential  oils,  and  in  many  deto- 
nations; and  in  particular  the  heat  and  light,  which  we  call  glow  or  in- 
condefcence  \  efpecially  fuch  as  appears  on  the  mixture  of  fulphur  with 
fevcral  metals.    1  acknowledge  that  1  uever  was  fatisfied  with  the  expla- 
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natiott*  given  of  this  {vibje^.  Indeed  it  is  rather  kept  out  of  iSght  by  iie 
French  cbeaiifts.  I  am  informed^  that  M.  Meunter,  who  Wa&  one  of  ftiL 
LavoifieV's  cfiief  aflii^cintg,  tried  many  experinitHits^  in  company  with  Dr; 
Somrnering,  oF  M.iit2,  and  that  they  comcndnicated  their  obTerTations 
with  (to)  LavoUier  and  the  chemifts  of  Paris,  and  that  thefe*  geotietnctt 
were  fo  little  pJenfed  with  the  refalts,  that  they  were  never  mentioDed  ia 
theacadenly.  I  am  difpofed  to  afli^  a  very  di^t^rent  ibuiceof  the  heat  in 
•!(  thefe  operations ;  and*fhouId  this  work  have  a  fecond  editton>  1  may 
pobftbly  have  fo  far  matured  my  notions  on  the  fubje^  aa  to  tbtoli 
Ibem  (tot  unworthy  of  the  public  attention.^  At  prefent  they  are  by  110 
viean&  in  fUch  a  Hate/' 

The  importance  of  the  fcjcnce  of  chcmiftry  is  fo  great,  and  the 
tafie  for  it  at  prcfept  fo  general,  thsu  there  is  no  roojn  te  doubt  of  s 
iecood  edition  of  thi^  work  being  caUed  for,  and  called  for  iboa* 
We  tcuft»  thereforci^  that  the  profeflbr  i$  prepared  to  fulfil  bi$  furo* 
mik  I  ffif  if  the  dimculties  which  he  memions  can  bo  ait  all  xcvaoved 
from  t;h0  Lavoifieriaa  theory  of  combuflion^  &c;  we  niuft  look  for 
littir  renK>val  only  to  a  cfaemift,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  pbyfics,  and  accuftomed  to  think  with  mathematical 
precifton. 

The  fifth  and  laft  clafs  of  fubftanccs  conlidered  by  Dr.  Blacky 
ccKnpreh^ods  the  varieties^  of  water  found  in  nature.  Thefe  are^ 
1.  rain  water  i  2.  fountain  and  well  waters;  3.  river  water; 
4.  water  of  lakes  j  5.  water  of  marflies  and  Iballow  jpooU;  and  6.  fea 
water.  .  In  this  fcflion  are  given  fome  very  plain  iniiru£lion6  Cor  de* 
lediug  the  various  fubflances,  by  which,  held  in  folution,  water  is 
contaminated  ;  but  there  is  nQt  much  In  it  to  ^rieft  the  attention  of 
n&en  of  fcience. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  article,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  befine 
our  readers  Dr'.  Black's  opinion  of  the  tKefenc  chemical  nomedda* 
ture;  and  this  we  cannot  do  in  more  proper  terms  than  tbofeem^ 
ployed  by  his  friend  and  editor. 

*'  Dr.  Black  (fays  he)  highly  approved  of  a  fyllematic  nooiendature, 
and  thought  the  French  one  extremely  ingeniou3,  and  that  its  n^ny  bar-" 
barifmsand  philofophical  incotigrulties  (houJd  be  overlogked,  asfometbing 
unavoidable,  or  that  they  flioiild  be  corredcd.  Accordingly  he  OQCU|^ied 
bimfelf  a  good  deal  on  this  fubjed  ^  but  bis  notes  are  fo  imperfed,  aod» 
1  may  fay,  fo  imJedded,  that  1  could  not  make  any  ufc  of  them.  He  dif- 
approved,  however,  exceedingty  of  the  entire  fubftitution  of  this  for  -«U 
other  denominations  of  chemical  fubftaoces,  and  afHrnied»  that  proper 
sanies,  where  they  can  T>e  had,  ftiould  on  all  occafions  be  preferred.  The 
employment  of  ihefcientific  names  gives  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  of  fcience.  It  is  merely'  an  abbreviation  of  language. 
There  is  the  fame  neccffity  of  learning  that  the  muriat  of  foda  is  conimon 
fea  fait,  as  that  fea  fait  is  the  muriat  of  foda*  Without  the  laft  indeed 
you  are  not  a  chemift ;  but  without  the'  firH  your  chemiftry  is  of  no  ufc* 
He  was,  therefore,  for  retaining  all  the  old  names  that  were,  firldtly 
fy%zW\ug,  proper  tiames\  fuch  are  kali,  muria,  foda,  natrum,  nitrum.  He 
thought  air  as  good  a  name  as  gas,  and  combajKIon  as  chemical  a  phcfi* 
Bomenon  as  cxygenation. 

«  Ade- 


^  A-deffenuioatioa  to  be  dm'  fma^er  of  a  fyAcoi  add  a  foft  of  pluiofo<^ 
fhsBn,  iteipas  to  have  fedoccd  M»  h^voi(x&,  an4  made  him  acqulefce  ta 
meargres  which  mpjr  be  called  violent  and  unbecomiag.  As  for  the 
imiia^rcSi  Jkrvum  fecuu  tbejr  boggled  at  QO  iocongraity  with  commoii 
lingnage  or  common  featimentl'  but  rather  had  a  pride  in  it,  as  a  loark 
of  their  authority  over  the  opinions  of  other  men.  What  can  be  more 
mbfurd  than  to  give  the  nanje  of  oxygenation  to  the  formation  of  taftelcfs 
waiter  or  charcoal,  or  of  combu():iqn  Xo  ph<jinpmena  where  neither  heil 
•or  light  arc  ob(erved  ?  Wo  knowledge  whatever  b  Required  by  the  e»- 
ckifife  life  <3i  this  nomenclature}  and  k  has  Introduced  into  chemiftrf 
tbe  (ameliGeiitiousdialedic  that  the  Ariftotelian  metaphyfics  intrpdvcod 
iaip  the  fchooi  of  (^ilofophy,  and  will  pcodncc  the  iame  bigotry  and  tiie 
lane  ignoraDoe.  It  gives  the  appearance  «f  refearch  to  noere  todhniod 
bogviffCy  and  fpaay  j^ges  of  raoderi)  fyfioms  <^  ch^soaiftry  '^are/biH  ditf 
jMming  of  their  ^Is." 

''  Not  only  i^  np  a^quifition  made  of  knowledge,  but  if  the  theory  l^ 
crrooeous  in  any  circumfiance  (and  what  philofopher  will  {aj  that  this  is 
impoflible '),  the  error  muft  infcparably  adhere  to  tvexy  oajxie^  and  tv^ 
pliiafe,  and  every  opinion. 

"  But  all  this  is  only  the  licence  of  literary  ambition  and  vanity,  Thie 
itee  prtociples,  and  the  very  fame  men,  formed  this  nomenclature,  apd 
the  new  kalendar  vltA  metrical  fyftem  of  the  French.  Butthefe  inconve- 
AMicscs  are  ast  eflential  to  a  good  fyftematic  nomeitclature.  Had  all  th« 
pamper  navep  been  retained,  and  hod  a  becoming  daferenoe  been  paid  to  ordt-- 
0^7  iaqgo^ge  and  firntimeot;,  the  neoienclature  would  hav«  been  jiiuch  mot^ 
intdjigibie, — wopld  be  free  from  paradr^x, — and  M.  Lavoifier's  well  de^ 
icnord  boooors  would,  have  been  fi^lly  f<:cure4  to  him.  Newton  (UU  (i«i4s 
at  the  He^d  of  philofophers^  although  they  (peak  of  ^tie  foa'a  path  round 
theheavensy^and  retain  the  old  aftronomical  language.  But  l^ewton  had 
no  fuch  ambition ;  nor  did  the  Royal  Society  furnilh  fuch  a  kgwn  qf  h^ 
mtr  as  M«  Xavorder  found  among  his  countrymen." 

Had  not  the  fabricalorB  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  been  in- 
Auenoed  by  the  natiooal  paffion  of  vanity,  we  think  it  irnpoffibie  that 
4  club  of  pbilofophers  covid  have  giveo  tb^inune  of  azoiic  ^as  to  that 
portion  of  ataiofpberic  air,  which  remains  after  the  confumption  nf 
ojpygen  by  combuftioa.  There  is  not  one  of  the  gafes  which  is  not « 
amici  for  tbert  i§  ooton^  of  them — not  even  oxygen — >which,  if 
l>reaAied  by  i^felf,  woiild  not  in  a  r«ry  ihort  tim?  deftroy  life  i  whilA 
feme  of  them,  fuch  as  carbonic  acid  gM  and*  iafiafnmable  air,  ane 
almoft  as  quick  in  their  operations,  as  the  gas  which  the  authors  of  th« 
nomenclature  have  exclufively  denominated  azote.  This  term,  there- 
^e,  is  10  difedoppofition  tp  the  principles  i^pon  which  they  prt* 
fciled  tp  proceed.  Yet  they  jnight  have  found  for  it  a  fcientific  name 
as  appropriate  as  that  which  they  have  gjLven  to  one  of  the  conftituent 
principles  of  water  ;  for  hydrogen  is  nyt  a  more  eiTcntial  ingrediei;iC 
of  that  fluid,  than  alote  is  of  the  nitric  acid.  Why  then  was  not 
azote  called  ifiVro^^n  ?  .  ' 

For  this,  deviation  from  the  principles  on  which  the  nomenclature 
was  faid  to  be  conftruded,  we  can  conceive  no  other  reafon  than  that 
the  aflbciatea  4»f  Lavoiikr  were   determined  that^   fcr  the   ruture, 
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chemlft'ry  IbduIJ  be  fuppoM  to  btve  been  formed  irtto  a  rcieiice  hf 
Frenchmen  snly ;  and  the  difcovery  of  the  compofttion  of  the  nitric  acid 
—one  of  the  greateft  of  the  age— watunfbrtunately  made  in  England  ! 
Mr.  Cavendim  was  the  author  of  this  difcovery,  as  well  is  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  compofition  of  water  $  and  what  is  fomewhat  extra* 
cidlnary,  no  chemift  of  Paris  contrived  to  put  in  his  claim  to  a  Ihaic 
of  the  honour  of  it. 

Though  the  fame  enlightened  ^philofopher  difcovered  the  coaipo- 
fition  of  Mrater,  Lavoifier  firft  employed  that  difcovery  to  fuppott  his 
theory  of  combuftion  and,  oxygenation^  whilft  Meunier,  one  of  his 
aflbciates*  prf/fii^i/to  have  ontde  the  fame  difcovcr^r  before  be  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Cavmdtfli's  experiments.  But  the  compofttion  of  the 
'iittric  acid  was  difcovered  and  made  public,  while  the  French  che« 
oiifts  were  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  gas,  to  which 
they  had  given  the /fVTi^^rtfrjr  name  of  azote;  and  hence,  we  Aippofe^ 
they  adopted  hydrogen  for  the  name  of  the  gas  denominated  in  England 
infiammabU  air^  and  retained  the  abfurd  name  of  azote^  rather  than 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  a  foreigner. 

Whatever  be  in  this,  by  their  perfevering  afliduity  they  have  been 
able  to  inmofe  their  nomenclature  upon  all  the  Xiations  of  Europe  ; 
and  fo  different  is  it  from  all  other  nomenclatures,  that  to  him^  who 
has  (ludied  chemiftry  in  the  French  fchool,  the  works  of  all  former 
chemifts  muft  be  utterly  unintelligiUe.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  intrinfic  merit,  die  Le£lures  of  Dr.  Black  ought  to  be 
carefully  perufed ;  for  he  who  has  read  them  with  due  attention  is 
equally  prepared  to  ftudy  the  fyftems  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  fchool ; 
they  form  mdeed  one  of  the  mod  valuable  elementary  treaties  that 
we  have  ever  (hen  on  any  branch  of  pKyfical  fcience ;  but  their  value 
would  be  greatly  heightened  by  an  accurate  and  copious  index.  They 
contain  innumerable  fads  and  reafonings  of  great  irrtpdrtance  in  the 
arts  of  life  ;  but  from  the  want  of  an  index,  the  artfft,  who  has  read 
the  book,  ai^l  laid  it  'afide,  will  not,  afterwards,  without  fome 
trouble,  find  the  fad  of  which  he  may  be  in  quefl ;  and  that  trouble 
is  neceffarily  augmented  by  the  analytical  form  of  the  inveftigations, 
which,  though  unqueftionably  the  beft  for  conducing  youth  through 
a  fyftem  of  ^ience,  does  not  readily  fiirntfh  the  blue  that  leads  to  a 
particular  fad  when  ic  is  wanted. 


Stattftical  View  of  France^  compiled  from  authentic  Documents.  By 
the  Chevalier  de  Tinfeau.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  194.  lOs.  6d. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  by  W.  Spitlbury,  Snowhill.   .  1803. 

THE  *'  Leiter  to  Napoleone  Buonaparte,"  reviewed  in  one  %i  our 
late  Numbers,  made  our  readers  perfedly  acquainted  with  the 
principles,  and  the  talents,  of  the  truly  refpedable  author  of  the  pub- 
lication b;:fore  us,  who  is  one  of  the  molt  honourable,  themoft  able, 
and  moft  confiftentof  all  thofe  ur\fortuQ.ate  perfonages,  whoma  jooteyl 
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tachinent  to  the  ak'ar  and  the  throne  expofed  to.  periccution  in  their 
natii^e  countiy,  and  who  have  preferred  that  attachment  inviolate, 
in  misfortune,  and  in  exile.  This  Staii^ical  View  is  a  work  of  infi- 
nite utility,  not  only  to  the  politician  and  the  ftatefman,  but  to  every 
deCcriptionof  perfons,atthis  critical  period  ;  as  it  furnilhes  a  complete 
and  authentic  ftatement  of  the  refources,  in  point  of  local  fituation, 
of  population,  and  of  impofts,  of  that  inveterate  enemy,  who  has  re- 
ibived  on  the <ieftru£Hon  of  this  united  empire.  Truly  does  the  Che-- 
Yalier  obferve  in  his  **  Introduction  j*' 

"  France  is  become  the  principal  ftate  of  Europe.     She  maintains  her 
pre-eminence  by  force  and  by  terror ;  and  in  the  firll  moment  of  general 
<59n(ler^ation«  iuch  is  the  afcendancy  of  the  French  Government  over  the 
other  ibvere^s  of  the  continent,  tnat  in  its  refolutiom^  that  is  to  fay,  in 
the  ^11  of  Buonaparte,  they  confider  themfelves  obliged  to  dudy  their 
deiltnies.     Nor  is  this  monitrous  authority  lefs  humiliating^  to  thole  flates 
in  its  forms^  than  fatal  in  its  effects.     A  .firojct  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand,  in 
direfl  oppofition  to  the  moft  folemn  engagements  recently  entered  into  at 
LuneviHe,    annihilates   one   hundred   and   fifty   Ibvereigns,    dilplaces   an 
ecpial  number,  throws  all  Germany  into  confulion,  dcftro)'s  the  conftitution 
ot  the  Empire,  laps  Ihe  foundation  of  its  molt  ancient  and  moft  general 
religion,  and  delpoils  thoufands  of  individuals  of  their  moil  lawful  pof- 
felHons;   without  even   making  a  provifion  for  their  future  fubliftence. 
The  mafter  of   the  "world  caufes  this  fcandalous  produ6lion,  in   which 
impudence  dlfputes  the  palm  with  injuftice,  to  be  read  in,  the  prefence 
of  that  afllembly  of  (laves  and  Cut-throats,  to  which  he  has  given  the  mock 
appellation  ox  Senate,    Ljke  Jupiter,  he  exprelfes  Kis  approbation  by  a 
nod;  and  it 'inftantly  becomes  an  immutable  decree,  a  law  for  Europe : 
all  Germany  muft  confent  to  it,  without  difcufiion  or  reflexion  ,  and  exe- 
cute it  without  delay.    The  Emperor  himfelf,  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body^  and  the  King  of  Enr!inu,  one  of  its.principal  members,  whole  pof- 
feffions  are  transferred  at  pleafure,  by  an  adventurer,  without  any  other 
right  or  tide  than  the  bafenefsof  his  countrymen,  and  thepufitlanimity  of  his 
adverfartes,  are  not  confuUed,  nor  even  made  acquainted  with  the  refolu- 
lion.    The  Diet  itfelf  is  only  informed  of  it  by  means  of  the  Confular  Ga- 
zette, which  a  vile  wretch,  of  the  name  of  Bacher,  throws  infolently  upon 
die  table' of  its  conferences.     It  is  in  the  Mwiteur,  now  become  the  book 
of  defttny,  and  the  official  regifler  of  the  fupmme  will  of  Buonaparte,  that 
the  Deputies  of  the  Empire  mail  learn  the  iateof  their  fovereigns.    The 
Princes  of  Germany  are  not  better  treated,  than  thofe  wandering  malefac- 
tors whom  jufiice  has  not  been  able  to  apprehend,  and  has  folemniy  banidied. 
Like  them,  too,  it  is  in  the  public  papers,  that  thefe  unfortunate  fovereigns 
aitil  learn  their  profcription. 

"  Since  then  there  is  a  flate  imperioufly  didlatin^  fuch  fevere  laws  to 
other  nations,  we  cannot  be  made  too  much  acquainted  with  its  ilrength 
and  refources.  It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  the  prefent  performance 
to  coiifider  France  in  all  her  military,  political,  and  commercial  relations, 
.with  the  refl  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  As  France  (withoutbeiag  a  Granger 
to  commerce^  for  which  the  induftry  of  her  inhabitants  and  the  abundance 
of  ht'f  diverflfied  productions,  lb  well  qualify  her)  is  principally,  from  the 
extent  of  her  territory  and  hervali  population,  an  agricultural  and  military 
fiat<%  tlie  prefent  work  is  confined  to  an  expoiure  ot  the  fondameutal  cle-^ 
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menls  of  her  power,  by  prefentkig  ao  exad  aiid  fundalneDtAl  view  of  her. 
pppuIa(ion,  and  of  the  inantier  ii\  which  that  population  isfpread  over  her 
extensive,  fertile,  and  concentrated  tenilory.*' 

The  Chevalier  then  proceeds  to  ftate,  th*t  the  tables  which  he  has 
J^refented  to  the  public  Were  drawn  up  in  the  lOth  year  of -the  re- 
public, by  the  command  of  the  government,  and  under  the  diredfon* 
of  y/hrialy  the  Minifter  of  Juftice,  to  .whom  they  were  dedicated  bj 
the  authors,  Chaniaire  and  Herbin.  He  aflignfi  very  fubftantial  reafont* 
for  his  conviction  of  their  authenticity  and  accuracy,  and  clearly  fhews,' 
Uom  a  comparifon  with  Necker's  account  of  the  population  of  France, 
^^  '7^3*  t^d^  (b^y  >A^cre  not  franvsd  for  thepurpofe.of  cxaggeratioa. 
From  this  comparifon  it  3ppears,  that  the  population  of  moft  of  the 
great  towns  have  experienced  a  very  confiderable  diminution  fince 
the  time  when  Necker  wrote  ^-*a  dimin.utioa  for  which  Mr.  Tiafeau 
eafily  accciintij. 

"  For  inAance,  the  ma^Tacres  of  the  wealthy  manufaflurers  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Lyons,  has  ocxafioiied  the  migration  of  a  vaft  number  of 
journeymen  and  others.  Lille  and  Sedan  were  likewife  manufaduriog 
towns.  The  Court  reilded  at  Verfailles.  The  maiTacres  and  the  deltruc- 
tion  of  the  navy  have  thinned  Toulon  of  one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants. 
Rennrs  was  the  capital  of  an  extenfive  province,  the  refidence'of  a  nume- 
rous Noblefle,  which  has  been  either  murdered  or  difperfed.  Orleans 
cimtaineda  tvafl  number  of  fugar  bake-houfes^  and  befides,  a  capital  depot 
of  maritime  impprts,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  the  following  concife  account  of  the  prefent  ^territorial 
tfivifion  of  modern  France,  and  of  the  motives  which  influenced  its 
adoption ; — motives  truly  worthy  the  mind  and  principles  of  her  pre- 
ieat  Ufurpcr. 

"  For  a  correal  acquaintance  with  the  foQowing  tables,  it  will  be  ne- 
iDcilary  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  (horl  fketch  of  the  prefent  organieaCion 
"oi  France.  This  ilate  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  imo  eUfaftmentSt^ 
bei n^^fo  many  totally  diflin6t  proi^inces.  Each  department,  is  itlelf«  fubdi* 
^ided  into  thfee,  fb^r,  or  five  districts,  called  communal  an  tmdissiments.  Thefe 
4li(lrid:ls  are,  ih  their  tnrn,  fubdivided  into  canfns.  Laftly,  each  rmloa  is 
compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  communes ;  -tha;t  is  to  fay,  of  towns  and 
^illage^.  A  commune  is  fometin»es  a  fiagle  town,  and  (bmetimes  an  unNNt 
of  fievi^ral  villages,  poifefling  a  mayor  and  a  communal  municipalky.  .AH 
the  confiderable  cities  are  divided  into  feveral  communes.  The  deipst 
would- confer  hi«  precarious  authority  endangered  by  the  re-oniovi  of  the 
difeontented  inhabitants  of  an  entire  extenijve  cit).  By  means  of  thrs 
refinement  iJpon  the  maxim  of  tyrants,  divide  mid  govern,  the  inliabrtants  of 
th^  fame  town  have  ceafed  to  be  fellow-citizens. 

**  Each  department  is  adminiflered  by  a^preiedty'and  aa  many  fub-pre* 
iefts  as  it  contains' dittri61s.  The  details  of  the  adminirtnition  deicends 
from  the  fub-pretefts  to  the  mayors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  defpot. 
£ach  uifiridt  has  a  primary  judicial  tiibunai,  and  each  department  a  cri- 
minal -  tribunal.      Every  three  departments  poiiei's  a  tribunal  of  appefti. 

**  ♦  T/ie  Ixx  Piedmonlefe  departmeuts  are  not  included  in  this  number."* 

whicb 
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Hrfaicb  tslkes  co^nizincc,  by  appea},  of  all  the  caufes  determined  by  tha 
tri6onaU  of  tiie.idilmcls  under  \i^  jurirdi£tion.  Lditly,  oach  canton  has  a 
joilice  of.the  peace.  All  the  tribunaU  of  appeal  acknowledge  a  faperior 
tribunals  called  the  Court  ^Castatm,  podefrmg  the  ^ovirer  of  annulling  the 
fentencea  of  the  tribunals  of  appeal  which  appear  to  it  illegal,  and  of  refer- 
ring the  examination  of  the  caale  to  aoy  other  tribanal  it  (hall  pleale  to 
appoint. .  All  thefe  judges  are  in  a  itate  of  dependence  upon  the  govern- 
ment;  ^veral  have  been  puolQied  for  finding  innocent,  men  who  h^d  beea 
•ctuledby  the  government;  and  when  the  defpot  is  fearful  of  an  oppofitioa 
to^iii  vengeance,  they  are  dirpia^:<d  by  fpecial  commifliions.  ^ 

"  The  prefects  and  the  geodarnnerie  are  the  two  great  fprings  of  th«^ 
goveriinieBt.  *  The*  prefects  are  ap[)ointed  by  3uonapat  tt,  and  can  be  re 
aovod  at  his  pkalure.  They  enjoy  his  coafidencei  aufi  ^xercife  hi;  au- 
thority ki4he  provinces*.  The  gendarmerie  is  compofed  Qf  about  20,000 
m£ir»  horfeand  foot,  in  tweQt)-fevon  diviiions.  Each  g!sndarii>e  is  at  onc^ 
a  fpy,  and  a  fort  of  ambulating,  armed  juili(.*eof  peacej  poifclfing  the  power 
of  arreiiing  wbomfoevei^e  pleafes,  and  of  paying  domiciliary  vii^ts  all 
boars  of  the  day  or  pighl. 

"  As  to  the^olieical  claflification  of  the  Frepch.  people  into  depiirtraents, 
rfiftrids  and  cantons,  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fmalled  attention. 
They  muft  not  be  confidered  as  the  different  claffes  into  which  the  citiaehf 
of  a  free  flate  are  fubdivided,  for  the  purpofe  of  exercifing  their  political 
rights  with  greater  facility  and  pablip  benefit;  but  rather  as  pens  in  4vhich 
the  nnaller  keeps  his  caUle  incloCed,  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  and  counting 
Ihem  themore  readtlv.' 

"  To  all  theCa  blefiings  of  French  liberty,  mafl  be  added  that  of  the  milt- 
tary  coofcoptions,  which,  at  the  iQomen^  when  un^verfal  peace  renders 
(hem  leaftjieceffary^  amount  to.  1^,000  pen.  .Never  4id  thp  Moloch  of 
the  Tyrian.s  nor  the  roen-eating  deities  of  the  Mexicans,  devour  fo  many 
haman  vi^ims. 

"  Such  is  the  faint  outline  of  that  '  wor.ierful  fabric  of  human  wifdqBi/ 
vrfaich  fomc  men,  who^epatriotifm  coni^Us  only  in  paying,  compliments  to 
ooeaaoiberjit  ia3f&n»  and  public  dinmers,  h^ve  dared  ito  propofe  to  tb^ 
people  of  England  as  the  w^/^/m;  9///*i0.pf  foetal  felicity,". 

To  the  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox  we  will  fay,  "  H^rys  fi>od 
ifor  contemplation,  ev'n  to  mad  nefs  !" 

Of  th^r  tables  tbemfelves,  which  for  their  corre£(nefs  and  confe- 
qtient  uttlity,  we  ftrongly  recommend  to  general  attention^  our 
readers  may  form  a  competent  notion,  firom  the  author  s  brief  defcrip- 
tion  of -them, 

"  They  are  iovir  in  number,  and  the  tUla  affixed  to  each  will  fufticieotly 
point  out  their  obje^«  I  wuR,  however,  m^ke  my  readers  acquainted 
wilh  the  ^geographical  jneafure  employed  in  them. 

.*•  Hitherto,  -the  meafures  adopted  by  the  generality  of  nations,  as  well 
«s  the  fubdivifions  of  thofe  mcai'ures,  were  arbitrarily,  or  to  fpeak  more 
X0gte€^f  acci<ientally  adopted ;  fuch  are  the  Engijd)  ioot,  the  French  toife, 
Ac*  Tbe  yard  is  divided  into  thme  parts,  the  toife  into  fix*  the  Rhinifh 
*foat  infco  twieU'e,  &c.  Inilead  of  ihofe  fundamental  meafures,  arbitrarily 
taken  and  divided  by  every  nation,  the  French  have  adopted  one  connedted 
^iib.  ll^e  ^iioanlKNOfiAf  tbf^hikm^  .  Thi^  inia(arp>  whiwh  tbey  c^U  mfiire,  or 
, .  *"  '  £  2  ^  mital'ure 
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sieafure  Jiar  excellence,  from  the  Greek  term  fxrr^,  i«  the  ten-miiKontiir 
part  of  the  fourth  of  ihe  terreilrial  meridian,  which  is,  every  one  know8^ 
ikke  diflance  fcpm  the  pole  to  the  equator.  This  primitive  mcafure  they 
Iiave  fiicceffively  mulfciplied  or  fubdivided  by  ten,  in  order  to  form  the- 
greater  or  fmallcr  meafures>  .by  analog  to  the  decimal  fyftem  of  arithmetic, 
nvhichis  the  numeration  univerfally  a^ptedin  Europe. 

"  A  metre,.  AS  we  have  already  feen,.  is  the  ten-millionth,  part  of  a  ^larter 
f»f  the  lerroftrial  meridian.  One  thoufand  metres,  or  a^iiliometne,.  the  geo- 
graphical menfuration  adopted  by  the  French>.  is  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of 
the  (^me  quarter  of  the  meridian.  In  order  to  find  out  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  kiliometre  and  the  maritime  or  Btolian  miie  (ot60  to  degree, 
which  is  the  geographical  meafitfc'in  mbft  common  ufc),  ib  is  to  be  obfer-  • 
ved,  that  the  number  of  miles  which  th«  qoftrtec  of  the  meridiBB  conteinsis; 
60X90,  or  5,400.  Theillkmetre  accocdinglv  is  to  a  iwA  in  the  ratio  ofJf.iOO 
to  IO5OOO,  or  of  27  te  50 :  ai^d  the  fq^aare  kiUometse lathe  fquare  mile,  ai 
57X27  to  50X50;  otfaerwifc  as  7.29to  2,500;  that  is  to  fay,  very  nearly  as 
7 :  24.  Thus  it  follows,  that  24  fquare  kilioroetresa=7  fquare  miles.  Kaio- 
metres  accordingly  may  be  reduced  into  fquare  mylai  by  muWplymg  the 
number  by  V,  and  dividing  the  produce  by  24', 

"  Kow,  as  a  quarter  ofthe  meridian  contains  226a  leagues,  of  25  to» 
degree ;  a-kague  is  to  a  kiliometre,  as  1^000  to  22fifO,  or  40  U>.  9,  which 
is  the  geographical  meafure  in  moft  common  ufe :  confeqsaently  a  fquare 
league  IS  to  a  fquare  kiliometre,  as  40X40  to  9K9>  or  l^OCIto  81 ;  »carl> 
as  79  to  4.  '  . 

*'  The  third  table  contains  a  lift  of  the  five  handfied  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  prefent  France,  divided  into  fourteen  clalfes,  according  to  ihr 
number  of  their  inhabitants.  The  laft  clafs  contains  thirty  tovwis,  which;, 
although  they  contain  lefs  than  four  thoafand  foals,  are  too  wcU  known  to 
l)e  omitted. 

"  I  have  placed,  at  theconclufionof  tlie  work,  two  fuccina  *ables,  le- 
lative  to  the  population  of  England  properly  fo  called^ 

''  This  work  is  termioaied  by  fome  reflexions  as  to  ieveial  ufesto  whidi 
thefe  tables  may  be  applied.  No  pains  have  been  fpared  to  aUain  m 
greateft  accuracy,  the  only  merit  of  fuch  a  work." 

At  t*c  end  of  the  tables,,iaa  fummary  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  which  is,  however,  corrcdtcd,  in  refpcd  ofe 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  the  author's  «  Advcrtifenicnt,"  ptcfixcd  to 
the  volume.  From  thcfc  documents  it  appears,  that  the  united  cnh 
pire  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelaaidconUins  a  population  of  15,031,338 
fouls,  being  about  three  fevenths  of  the  population  of  France,,  which 
amounts  to  33»io4>343^  fouls.  If  the  population,  however,  of  the 
refpedHve  colonies  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  cftimated,  this- 
fearful  difproportion  would  vanifli.  On  the  incrcafe  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  by  recent  conquefts,  and  on  its  comparifon  with  that 
of  other  countries,  the'  Chevalier  makes  the  following  juft  remarks: 

"  If  now  we  deduft  5,114,41^  fouls  for  23,790  fquare  miles,  the  «et««i 

.  of  the  sionqufired  ccmnlriesj  we  (haUflind  that  the  population  of  fotiaer 

France  amounted  to  27,989,924  fouls,  over  161,810  fquare  miles  of  terri- 

t<jry,  which  was. little  more  than  172  inhabitants  for  a  mile;  whereas  that 

.  of  the  conquered  countries  gives  215^    Thus  it  appears  tiiat  tl^e  popalation 
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<i  txmet  Ifiwact  smoQntt^  in  a  fquaie  munber,  to  MfiQOfiGO  fomliw  .«e4 
l{»t  of  wefenl  France  to  35,000,000;  that,  conlequently,  its  |H)|MilatiQ;ii 
ji  increued  one-fourth,  and  moil  probably  its  riches  and'produce  m  a  lliU 
bigher  proportion.  If,  as  it  is  generally  reckoned,  the  population  of  Great 
BriUin,  SpaiD,  Pruffia,  RuiSa,  and  Aollria,  amount  to  14— 10 — 7 — 2N«» 
-and  24  millions  inhabitants,  that  of  France  is  double  to  and  one^half  more 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  treble  to  and  one-half  mofe  than  that  of  Spaifv 

.  ^ve  fold  to  that  of  Pruffia :  it  exceeds  that  of  Auftria  by  two-thirdt,  «r4 
•that  of  R  uffia  by  one  half.     Since  France  has  united  this  nnnenie  iuptilllk>» 

^  \iy  in  population  to  fo  many  other  advantages  which  (be  derives  from  ths 
concentration  of  her  territory,  from  the  iirrngth  of  her  frontito,i  ^om  h«t 
iitiiation' between  the  two  feas,  from  ^e  .poiieffion  of  fo  many  «avigab)# 
i'ivers,  in  (hort,  from  the  abundance  and  variety  of  her  produdions^  what 
is  become  of  the  political  balance  of  Europe  t,^  Bat  if  ui  the  iame  fcak 
with  France  are  added,  Switxerland,  Holland,  Spain,  Southern  Ita^,  and 
the  adjacent  parU  of  Germany,  which,  every  one  of  tHem  are  futyedled  and 
tributary  to  that  Empire,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  balance  between 
France  and  all  the  other  independent  powers  of  Europe  together,  if  France 

"be  permitted  to  hold  her  contronl  over  all  tiiofe  countries.'^ 

Mafiy  other  interefting  obfervadons  are  added^  relative  to  the  com* 
^arative  ftate  of  population,  in  the  different  departntents  of  fcancQ^ 
of  all  which)  It  appears,  Flanders  is  the  moft  populous. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Qergj  ^the  Dioc^e  of  Lincoln^  at  the  Trhm 
nial  yijitaiion  of  that  Diocefe  in  -^May  and  June  1803.  By  George 
Pretyman,  D.  D,  F.  R.  S»  4tQ.  Tp,  a6.  is.  Cadcll  and 
-Davies.     1S03. 

*«  'T'HE  ftcps  of  thefe  pretended  evangdrcal  teachers/'  we  obfeffdl 
X  on  a  former  occanon,  **  ftould  be  mailccd  with  increafing  vi- 
gilance and  jealoufy.  We  know  them  intimately,  and  the  objea  4t 
which  they  aim.  Under  the  ma(k  of  friendfliip,  they  are,  Tn  truth> 
mod''  dangerous  and  indefatigable  enemies!  JLet  the  friends  of  the  ' 
Church  come  forward,  pull  off  their  difguife,  and  exhibit  them  ia 
their  native  deformity,  and  in  open  day,  as  infidloua  and  defigptng 
underminers  of  our  eftabli  Araent. "  *  Having  contributed  our  humblie 
cfifons  towards  the  detedion  and  expofure  of  thefe  wolves  in  iheep'a  ' 
clothing,  it  cannot  but  have  afforded  us  the,  moft  he»tfelt  fatisfiiftion 
to  fee  tlie  Elders  and  Heads  of  our  Church  ftand  forward  in  her  de^^. 
fence  againft  her  moft  iniidious  and  moft  dangerous  enemies*  This 
is  the  third  Epifcopal  Charge  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice  within 
two  months,  in  which  the  dange|t>us  arts  and  falfie  pretentions  of 
the  fdf-named  eijangeJical  prtzchers  have  been  marked  and  cenfured  ; 
and  the  fecond,  in  which  the  modern  apoftle  of  Calvinifm,  and  his 
fubordinate  co-adjutors  and  advocates,  have  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  their  ignorance  cxpofed,  iand  tbeir  tenets  coadenuied,  iy  authority. 
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^The  Btfltt>p  of  Lincx>l»  begins  by  refctrtng'l*  a  foffftfer  clfalfge,  in 
!  which  he  briefly  mentioned  *«  the  tntfcMevousf  effefts  of  ^mhix  is  mif- 
'ciltcd  eyaitgeUcil  prcax:hifig,**and  then  adds,  **  bat  the  late  progrefi 
jgf  the  opinions  which  it  profeffes  to  Inciilcate,  and  the  recent  at- 
«teinpts.<>f  its  advocates,  feem  to  <lemand  mofe  full  and  immediate 
notice,   .{t  Is  joow  not  only  maintained  that  the  doflrines  of  Cal- 
iviniroi  are  fqun<{ed  on  Scripture,  but  it  U  alfo  aflerted  tliat  they  only,  . 
tfMllAboid  tjbofe  do^flrines^  have  any  claim  to  be  confidered  as  true' 
kCD^mbers  of  the  Churph  of  England.     The  regular  clergy,  who  ex- 
ipl«n  3criftu^e  in  another  fenfe^  or  who  fupport  a  different  ioterpro- 
«^ation  of  our  liturgy  and  articies,  are  reprefented  as  not  pieaching 
^the  Gofpel  of  Chriu,  and  are  accufed  of  abandoning  the  fakh  which 
*'they  profeffcd  at^  the  time- of  their  ordination."     Iii  order  to  refute 
fthisunjuft  and  calumnious  charge,  the  bilhop  takes  a  fliort  but  fatis* 
^fadtory  view  of  the  important  dodrihe  of  univerfal  redemption,  the 
^fta]bjahhient  of  which  hejuftly  cpnfiders  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinifm.     Having  proved  the  foundnefs 
of  this  dodrine  by  thie  a3duSion  of  numerous  palfages  {"rom  Scripturg^ 
-ahd  haying  (hei^n  "itd  perfed  confonancc'  with  th^  chara6ter  of  aci 
•i^-^mercikil  an<$  atl-bountiful  God,  his  Lordfhip  hext  coiifiders  how 
far  it  is  fupporled  by  our  artUtei  and  our  iiiurgy: 

*'  Having  thus  (hewn  that  Univerfal  {ledemption  is  taught  in  Scripture^ 

j^A.  tjiat  h  IS  flridly  eonfoFmable  to<the  attribute!!  of  the  Deity,  I  fhaJl  de^ 

tain  vpu  but  a  very  iTiort  time  in'  proving  that  it  is  alio  th^  do6^nfie  of  our 

'Church.    The  artftles  contain  not  a:  Iiugle  eSipveinon  which  can  be  con- 

fidleried  asTimiling  the  Tedertption  purciiaied  by  the  blood  of  Chrifh     They 

mention  indeed  the  etfedsof  Chrifl's  death  only  ihreetimes.    In  ih^  feconll 

t^fticle  it  isfaic},  ;  Chfift  fuffered  to  rcconciJe  \m  Father  toTi.*^,  and  to  be  a 

.Sacrifice  not  only  ^^i  original  guilt,  but  alfo  for  adual  /ins  of  men.'     Ori- 

•  jginal  guilt  belongs  to  all  men,  and  therefore  the  aflual  fins  of  all  men  muft 

(Itewife  be  underrtoou.— In  the  fifteenth  article,  it  n  faid,  *  Chrift  came  to 

'he  the  Lamb^uithout  Ipot,  who  by  facrifice  of  himfelf  OHc^  made,  fhoulid 

*takc  away  thte  fins  of-the  world/  an  expreHion  taken  fiom  Scripture,  and 

'too  comprehdnfive  to  he  adopted  by  thott;  who  meant  to  affert  the  dodlrine 

"•t)^'  Partial  Redemption.— And  in  th^  thirty-flrfl  artide,  the  do€>rine  of 

AJnit^rfdl  Riideuiption  is  plainly  an8  unequii'OcaHy  afferted:  '  The  offering 

'«f  Chrift  once  made  iR  that  perfeft  Redemf)tion,  Propitiation,  and  Satis- 

^fadion  for  all  tho  'ii^s'  of  Ihie  ^tx>k  world*  both  original  and  adual :'    Words 

.cannot  be  more  cofsiprehenfive  than  thofe  which  ^re  here  nfed,  '  all  the 

Jins  of  the  whole  worjd^  both  original  and  a^iual.^    Can  then  any  one,  after 

,reading..thele  word«,  contend  that  it  is  jL'onfiflent  wkh  our  Articles  to  inain- 

•tain  thai  Chrift  died  for  the  fins  of  only  a  part  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is 

"abfolutely  impofiible  for  the  r<Bft  of  mankipd  to  attain  falvaAion  through  the 

inerils  of  his  death? 

^  **  With  iv}pe6t  to  our  Liturgy,  the  paflage  in  the  Abfolationthat  God 
^'defi reth  not  the  death  of  a  finner,  but  Hither  that  he  my  turn  frotn  hfs 
m^tckednefs  a«d  lii*©,'  k  perfectly  incoD^ftenOith  the  Idtea  of  Partial  R^ 
demption,  ar.d  clea^rly  iropHe*  that  God  has  afforded^ .to^jev£ij_n^^ 
"means  oTworTung  out  his  falvation:  and  in  the  prayer  of  contecration  in 
the  Comini^nipi;^  Service,  it  is  &id>  that  '  Q\mSc,  py  cme 't)b!ation  mi  Him-  • 
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Tclf  oiice  6f!^d,  made  a  fall,  perfect,  and  fufficient  facrifice,  oblation,  and 
lalUisdion^  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world/ 

**  But  without  dwelling  upon  general  expreffions  of  this  nature,  whibb 
abound  in  every  part  of  our  public  lervice^J,  there  is  a  pailage  in  the  Catc- 
chifm  decifive  op<^n  the  point  in  queftion,— that  the  compilers  of  our  litur- 
gy intended  to  inculcate  thii  dodrine  of  Univerfal  Rudempiion.  You  will 
atl  Tecolle6l  that,  after  the  Creed  is  rehearfed,  follow  this  (|ueilion  and' 
anfwer:  '  What  doft  thou  chiefly  le.irn  in  thefe  Articles  of  thy  Belief? 
— FirU,  1  Team  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me  and  all 
the  world;  tccondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  man- 
kind; thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Gholl,  who  lani^ifieth  me  and  all  the  Eled 
Peon  e  of  God/  In  the  fir(t  part  of  this  anfwer  the  Father  is  faid  to  ha\ne 
made  all  the  world ; — all  thing*  animate  and  inanimate,  vifible  and  in-  * 
vtfiWe:  in  the  fccond  part,  Chrill  is  faid  to  have  redeemed  all  mankind,-^  ' 
lliat  is,  the  whole  human  fpecies;  in  the  third  part,  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  faid  " 
"to  fandify  all  the  Eted  People  of  God,— that  is,  all  who  will  inherit  eternal 
happinels.  The  three  cxprelfions  applied  refpeftiveiy  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghofr,  are,  'all  the  world,*  'all  mankind,'  'all  the 
Elect/  ^  All  the  world,'  comprehends  the  whole  creation;  '  all  mankih;!' 
is  lefs  extenfive,  and  includes  only  the  rational  part  of  the  world;  *  all  the. 
Elect'  is  again  more  Confined,  and  includes  (m\y  that  part  of  mankind  who 
will  be  faved.  The  expredicjn  that  '  Chrifl  redeemed  all  mankind,'  is  of 
ilfelf  lufficiently  clear;  but,  when  put  in  conlradiltinctlon  to  the  elect, 
^•rhom  the  Holy  Ghoft  fanctifies,  it  leems  impoiiible  to  doubt  its  meanirr?: 
it  can  fignify  only  that  Chrift  died  to  procure  redemption  for  th^i  whole 
human  race,  to  enable  every  individual  defccndifnt  of  Adam  to  attain 
etemai  happinefs:  but  as  many  neglect  this  great  falvation,  thofeWho 
accept  it  are  called  the  Elect  People  of  God,  as  they  alone  profit  by  the 
gracious  offer  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  This  paifage  of  our  Catcschifm 
proves  incontrovertibly  that  our  Church  is  not  Calvin iftic.  The  Calvtnift 
maintains,  that  '  Chrift  redeemed  only  the  Elect ;'  but  every  member  of 
our  Church  is  taught,  before  he  takes  upon  himlelfhis  baptifmal  vow,  tfiat 
'  Chrift  redeemed  all  mankind/  The  Calvinilt  fays,  '  I  believe  in  God  the 
Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  the  Elect  People  of  God/  Our  Catechu* 
men  fay?,  *  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  ai  a  all  man- 
liind/     Thefe  two  propofitions  cannot  be  reconciled. 

"  After  thefe  pofitive  proofs  upon  this  particular  point,  I  muft  remaik 
a  circumftance  of  a  negative  kind,  whidi  is  true,  not  only  of  the  doctrine 
under  immediate  contideration,  but  alfo  of  the  doctrines  v^'hlch  areccn- 
Dected  with  it.  There  is  not  in  any  part  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  a 
fiugie  expreffion,  which  can  fairly  be  interpreted  a>j  afferting  orrecoginiing 
any  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinifm.  Redemption  is  never  de;- 
clared  to  te  irrefpectively  partial:  human  co-operation  is  never  excluded 
where  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  mentioned :  Divine  Grace  is  never 
conlidered  as  irrefiftible  or  indefectible ;  good  works  are  never  repieft;nled 
«»  unneceOary  to  falvation :  and  fendble  impulfes  of  the  Spirit  are  no  where 
acknowledged  in  our  Liturgy.  * 

"  Bui -the  rood  extraordinary  ctrcomftance  of  a  negative  kind  remains  to 
ht  noticed  with  refpectto  the  Homilies;  to  whidi  io  confident  an  »f>peal 
•has  lately  been  made  'by  certain  writers,  that  I  rcqasfi  your  particufar  at- 
teat  ion  10  the  facl  I  am  gluing  to  flate.  Not  one  of  the  peculiar  do6trines 
^Calvinifm  is  aentioned  in  either  of  tlie  two  Books  of  Hotiiiilijiss.     The 

E  4p  word 
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word  Pred^ftiiS&thm  does  not  occur  from  Ibe  beginning  to  tbeendof  Ibe 
Homilies.  The  word  Eled^ion* occurs  only  once,  and  then  it  is  iiotuled  ia 
the  Calviniftic  fenfe.  The  word  Reprobation  does  not  oc<;ur  at  all.  No- 
thing is  faid  of  A bfolute  Decrees,  Partial  Redcrajjtipn,  Perfeverance,  or 
Irrefiftible  Grace.  You  all. know  that  the  former  of  the fe  books  was  pub^ 
lilhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Si)(th,  and  tfie  latter  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that  both  are  pronounced  by  our  inirty-fiflfc 
Article  to  'contain  a  godly  and  wholel«oie' doctrine,  and  neceiTary  fpr 
thefe  times?'  that  is,  for  the  times  in  which  they  were  publifhed.  If  our 
great  Reformers^  the  authors  of  thefe  Homilies,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Lati^ 
mer,  and  Jewell,  had  them felves,  as  is  fogietimes  pretended,  held  Cavir 
Yiifiic  opinions,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  they  would  have  compofed  a  (el  of 
fcrmons,  to  be  ufed  by  the  parochial  clergy  in  their  refpedive  churches,  for 
the  avowed  purpofeoref^abiifhing  their  congregations  in  a  found  faith  and 
a  right  practice,  without  even  mentioning  in  them  any  one  of  thefe  points? 
And  Jet  it  be  remembered,  that  the  fubjedts  of  many  of  the  Homilies  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  Calviniftic  fyft^m,  fuch  as  Original  Sin, 
the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  Faith,  Good  Works,    declining  fropi  .God,  the 

•Nativity,  the  Paffion,  the  Refurredion,  the  defcent  of  th^  Holy  Ghoft,thc 
Grace  of  God,  and  Repentance. 

"  But  though  the  Homilies  contain  neither  any  difcuffion  in  fupportof 
the  Calvi nitric  do^rines,  por  any  direct  refutation  of  tbera,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  incidental  pafiages  which  plainly  Hiew  that  the  authors  wei^ 

.not  Calvinifts.  The  little  notice  taken  of  thefe  points  proves,  that  wbcQ 
the  Homilies  were  written  and  pubiiHied,  Calviniitic  opinions  had  made 
very  little  progrefs  in  England.     For,  if  they  had  been  ger^erally  prevalent, 

.  or  even  if  they  had  been  embraced  by  any  copfiderable  number  of  perfons, 
the  firaraers  of  the  Hoipilies  would  have  thought  it  "  neceiTary  for  the 
times'*  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  thefe  fubjeds,  and  to  have  offered » 
confutation- of  what  they  roanifelily  confidered  as  erroneous  doctrines:  thej 
would  have  expofed  the  new  errors  of  Calvinifm  in  the  (ame-manper  as 
they  have  ex pofed  the  old  errors  of  Popery.  Tl^e  fad  is,  that  the  intror 
dudion  of  Calvinifm,.  or  rather,  its  prevalence  in  any  con fide^able  degree*, 
was  fubfequent  to  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  all  our 
Public  Formularies,  our  Articles,  our  Liturg)-,  and  our  Homilies,  .wer^ 
fettled  Ls  they  now  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  alterations  andaddi- 

« ti(>ns  to  the  {liturgy,  not  in  the  leaA  aii'ecting  its  general  fpirit  and  charac^ 
ter.     Our  Reformers  followed  no  Human  authority — they  had  recourfe  tp 

.the  Scriptures  themfelves  as  their  fole  guide.  And  the  confequeoce  has 
been  what  might  have  been  expe6ted,  that  our  Articles  and  Liturgy  do  not 
exactly  correfpond  with  the  fentiments  of  any  of  the  eminent  reformers 
upon  the  Continent,  or  with  the  Creeds  of  any  of  the  Preteftant  churches 
which  are  there  eftabliftied.  Our  church  is  not  Lutheran — it  is  ^lot  Cal- 
vinlfiic — it  is  not  Arminian — It  is  Scriptural.  It  is  built  upon  the  Apoitles 
and  Prophets,  Jefus  Chrifl  himfelf  being  the  chief  corner  flone*   " 


»*  *' 


*  "  By  a  reference  to  the  XVtb  Volume  of  our  Review,  p.  12,  et  feqj 
the  rccivlvji  V,  ill  perceive  a  coincidence  of  fentiment,  and  conA)rmily  of  air 
,gui  :f  lit,  between  his  Lordihip  of  Lincoh>  and  purfelves  on  this  impoitaot 

fubjccl.  -  '        ^ 

Our 
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Our  readfirt  wHl  bavt  perceived,  by  tfai3  amjUe  quotation,  that  the 
Bilhop's  ftyle  is  at  once  nervous  and  pej-rpicuous^aQd  that  his  argmn-entf 
are  ftrong,  eonne^ed,  and  concluiive.  We  t(uft  that  the  example  thus 
{^  by  the  heads  of  our  Church  will «be  followed  by  all  its  minifliers^ 
^nA  that  the  hideous  features  of  Calvinifm,  which,  of  late,  have  been 
fo  boldly  and  fo  frequently  obtruded  on  our  fight,  will  be  fijtpped 
of  their  difguife^  and  expofed  in  all  their  native  deformity. 


A  Plain  JnfwiT  to  the  MifrepnfenUitions  and  Calumnies  cMtained  in  iht 
Curfory  Remaris  tf  a  Nior  Qbferver*  By  a  More  Accurate  Ob- 
ferver.  ,  8vo.   Pp.  84.    2S.  6d.  .  Stockdale.     1S03* 

NEV£R  was  the  truth  of  the  adage,  **  an  injudicious  fi-iend  is  the 
worft  of  enemies,"  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  <he  perfon  of 
the  Near  Qbfervery  whofe  mifreprefentations,  pcryeriions,  and  falfe- 
hoods,  have  drawn  more  obloquy  and  difgrace  on  thofe  whom  he 
meant  to  defend,  and  more  hpnour  and  praife  on  thofe  whom  he  meant 
to  expofe,  than  any  ftiidied  attacks  on  the  one  part,  or  laboured  pane* 
gyrics  on  the  other,  could  have  produced.  Of  all  the  able  anfwers  to 
this  wretched  pamphlet  which  have  hitherto  fallen  under  our  cogni* 
stance,  none  exceeds  in  ability  the  "  Plain  Anjwer^*  before  us,  which 
is  brief  but  fatisfa^ory,  firm  but  temperate.  The  Curfory  Remarh^ 
this  fenfible  writer  allures  us,  would  not  have  become  the  fubjed  of 
his  animadverfions, 

''  If  they  had  not  been  ulhered  into  public  notice  with  a  degree  of  fo- 
Jemn  and  confident  plTertion,  upon  delicate  and  intereftiog  points,  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impreilion,  and  if  thefe  mifrcprefen^lions,  glaring 
)is  they  are,  had  not  received  a  sanction,  likely  to  induce  the  public  to  give 
t hep  credit.  It  is  true,  they  are  the  aflertions  of  an  anonymous  writer; 
but  let  it  be  recollected  that  fome  of  them  relate  to  traniaclions  of  a  confi- 
dent!^ nature>in  which  the^Mintfiers.  took  aprincipslpart;  and  when  thofe 
in  iis  confidences  affift  in  the  circulation  of  the  work,  tbev  by  that  a^  tend 
their  name  and  authority  to  the  principal  Ilatements  which  it  contains,  and 
exprefs  their  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  its  publication. 

f«  When  the  Near  Oblerver  thmks  (moil  miilakenly)  that  it  would  ha^e 
been  fo  eafy  for  Mr.  Pitt,  to  have  controuled  and. guided  the  parliamentary 
condi|£l  of  Mr,  Canning,  it  will  not  be  thought  unreafonable  in  me  to  fup- 
pofe  that  Mr.  Addington  may  have  fome  influence  over  the  conduct  of  11^49 
[Secretaries  rf the  Treasury;  and  when  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Addington  has  been 
neutral,  that  he  has  even  expreifed  his  difapprobation  of  the  pamphlet  which 
I  am  noticing,  J  ask  whether  neutrality  is  jufiifiable  upon  luchan  occafion? 
I  ask  in  what  ichool  that  morality  has  been  learnt^  which  leaches  us  to  per- 
mit others  to  promote  that,  which  our  own  conicience  obliges  us  to  dila^ 
prove  apd  to  condemn  V* 

By  a  reference  to  the  laft  number  of  our  Review,  (p.  412),  cur 
readers  will  find  a  pcrfccjl  coincidence  of  fentiment  on  this  fubjed, 
between  the  More  Accurate  Obferver  zrsi  ourfelves.  On  the  abfurd 
fvpppii(ionj  vyhicb  nobody  but  the  ^<  Near  Obfervcr"  ever  harboured 

for 
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Tor  a  moiffienf,  tfl^t  '^dcfpondency  and  appreheniion*'  were  (lie  moiivey 
which  infltjcnced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  hw  affiKixtes*  thtft 
whom  men  of  firmer  fouls  and  loftier  fpirits  exift  not  on  the  face' of 
the  globe,  his  opponent  thus  forcibly  comments. 

.  ^'  What?  Is  ii  probable  that  Miniders,  who  had  feen  Jacobin  princi> 
pies  gaining  daily  Itrength  in  Britain^  Ireland  in  open  rcbeliionj  the  fieef 
in  a  ilate  oT  mutiny,  the  baiik  Tuppofed  to  be  infolvent,  the  kingdom 
threatened  with  famine,  and  a  people  murmuring  againlt  the  lo&d  of  taxes, 
and  the  war  by  which  they  were  occaiioned  ?  is  it  probable  that  Mini- 
hers,  whom  thefe  evils  couW  tjot  appal,  fliould  have  yielded  to  feelings  of 
defpair,  and  begun  to  be  apprchenfive  of  oitrx! anger,  at  the  monaent  when 
tlie  malignant  principles  otljacobinilm  had  been  almoil  eradicated  from  tlie 
country  which  gave  them  birUi;  when  they  bad  accompiilhed  a  meafaie 
which  they  conlidered  as  the  bt»ft  hope  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land: when  our  fleets  were  triumphing  in  every  part  of  the  world  (and at 
that  infiant  preparing  a  dreadful  (troke  for  a  new  foe)  ;  when  public  credit 
was  completely  rellored,  and  the  nation  rcconcHcd  to  the  exertions  wbicb 
the  date  of  Europe  called  for  at  their  hands.*' 

,  This  is  a  true  flatement  of  the  fituation  of  the  country  at  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  juitly  oppofed  to  the  falfe  f!atemcnt  of  the  Minifterial 
Champion,  advanced  iu  oriier  to  magnify  the  merits  of  hi$  patron,  at 
the  expencc  of  honour,  decency,  and  truth.  The  further  di(cui&on 
of  this  topic,  in  the  fubfec|uent  pages^  ^places  bis  fraud  9nd  his  folly 
in  fo  clear  a  point  of  view^  that  no  one,  wbofe  ftupidtty  and  prejudice 
are  not  equal  to  his  own,  can  poflibly  ibut  his  eyes  againft  them. — 
His  foJ/y  is  exhibited  in  the  ptoof  that  his  cenfures,  if  well  founded, 
are  equally  applicable  to  thofe  whom  he  defends  as  to  thofe  whom  be 
attacks ;  mice  the  prefent  minifters  all  openly  approved  jor  tacitly  ac- 
quiefced  in  thofe  very  meafures  to  which  he  imputes  the  calamities 
Which  he  aiFe£ls  to  deplore.  It  would  be  utterly  inconceivable  how 
fo  obvious  a  f^Q,  could  elude  the  penetration  of  even  the  hioft  fuper* 
-ficial  and  inexpeiicnced  writer,  if  we.  had  not,  almoft  daily,  reafon 
to  witnefs  the  fcandaious  facrifices  which  are  made  at  the  ihriae  of  in* 
terei},  and  on  the  altar  of  revenge. 

The  **  Near  Obferver"  having,  with  equal  irutb  and  dec^Bwtj  ac- 
cufedtheJae  minifters  of  having  chofen  the  period  of  his  M^jefiy's 
illnefs  for  the  refignatton  of  their  places :  a  charge,  which,  if  it  were 
true,  wonld  fix  an  indelible  ftigma  on  their  charaders,  but  which, 
being  falfCj  reflefls  infamy  on  him  who  prefers  it)  his  *'  more  accu- 
rate   afiailant  agam  corredls  his  ftatcmcnt. 

''  Aware  of  the^ielicacy  of  this  topic*  Icamnot  lifl«n  wtthoot  indwnatioo 
to  the  infiitaation,',that  at  fuch  a  moment  l\is  Majet^y'a^  late  Miniftecs 
thought  proper  to  retire  from  his  (ervice.  They  had  laid  their  ofiicesat  bi» 
.Majelty's  feet,  days  and  weeks  previous  to  this  moil  alarming  and  dilireffiag 
event.  But  my  obrervalion,  icih/i  is  not  vety  distant,  has  deceived  me  much, 
if  Mr.  t'itt,  at  the  lime  of  doing  fo,  did  not  make  a  distinct  offer  to  retain  its 
situation,  uniN  tlie  ixfar  ihould  be  conclude  J,  and  the  countiy  relieved  from  its  most 
prefsitt^  dijkulties,  provided  that  he  ceroid  be  aflufed  that  no  aUempt  wouli 
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he  tnade  iirtbe  mean  time  to  prejudge  the  important  qu%Aion,  4fie  dtflelv 
t:nc«  of  opinion  on  which,  had  led  to  his  refign«ti(>u.  Although  this  offer 
was  not  acceptcid,  his  reiigooiioa  wa.i  neverilHildk  t'ofpendttd*  ky  thucvctit 
which  immediately  followed*  of  his  M&Jelty's  unii'rt unfile  illnefs.  Uoiil 
•his  Majelty's  recovery,  he  iiot  only  remained  nominally  in  oftice,  but  con- 
tinued lo  act  during  the  who'e  of  theprricK),  as  Muiiiier^  ami  r4itau)0cl  as 
much  as  ever  the  chief  direction,  oi  aS'airs. 

"  Thefe  fec!s  require  no  comment.  The  public  wii!  not  helilate  to  de- 
cide, whether  there  i:s  llje  Highleil  ground  for  the  inliuualion  of  *  apprc^ 
-henfion  and  defpondency/  and  whi^ihcr  the  circumilancus  which  I  have 
mtntioncd  are  not  x  tufiicientaafwcr  to  all  the  mifre|Vreit:ntalioas  refpediog 
A/erkJ  af  Ihe  refigmbtioo/'    . 

In  refpcft  of  the  unqualified  promife  of  fupport  fo  confidently  aflcrt- 
ed  to  have  been  given  by  the  late  mmifters  to  their  fucceflbrs,  alt  that 
we  have  faid  upon  that  fubje^  is  fully  confirmed  by  this  wriu;r<i  who  , 
4)roves  that  a  qualification  ^m^  JptcificaUy  s^nnexed  to  the  promire,  not 
merely  in  private,  but  in. far iiamtnt,  where  Lord  Grsnvill£  repre<> 
fented  th«  prefent  minifters  as  men  ^^  who  had  both  pubiicly  and  prif- 
-vately  profefled  their  intention  of  continuing  to  a£l  upon  the  (aniie 
general  fyftent  which  had-  been  adopted  by  their  predeceflbrs  i"  aii^, 
asfiuki  *»^  Lord<hip  declared  they  fliotild  have  his  **  conftant,  ac- 
tive, and  z^Ious  fupport."  There  was  alfo  tn  exprefs  litnitation  to 
the  prowjife  of  Mr.  Pitt  ;  "  and  Mr,  Addington  could  tell  *  Fhe 
Near  Obfervcr*  that  out  of  the  three  points  which,  Mr.  PiTT,  upon 
this  occafiortj  felcfted  as  ^^i/7//Wr:?//^///tf«i  of  his  fupport,  fzt;^  are  thoie 
upon  which  he  has  expreifed  his  difapprobation  of  the  mcafurcs  of 
the  prefcnt  government."  We  call  upon  every  man  of  honour  and 
honefty  in  the  kir^gdom,  now  to  fay  what  credit  is  due  to  a  writer, 
who  thus  ftands  convided  o^  the  mod  wilful  and  deliberate  faUbood? 
The  "  More  Aecarate  Obfcrvcr"  very  pertinently  reminds  the  ac- 
cufer  ai  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  condu^  which  he  cenfures  as  unkind  lo 
Mr.  Addington,  that  is  Mr.  Pitt's  ahfence- from  parliament  during 
the  diftiiffion  bf  fom*  important  qucftions,  might,  with  grtater  pro-  . 
pricty,  be  cbnfidered  as  kind,  *•  With  re(])vQ  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  promife'of  fupport,  which  is  ftated  to  h^ve  been  given  **  with 
fomd  form  and  folemniiy"  upon  her  Majcfty's  birth-day,  the  cerc- 
taortytodk  place  only  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  Near  Obferver. 
.Mr,  Addington  was  not.  unacquainted,  at  that  time,  with  Mr,  Pitt's 
difapprobation  of  his  general  vic;ws  and  fiatements  of  finance,  and  of 
bis  management  in.feveral  points  of  our  foreign  reUtions*" 

The  next  point  of  difcuflion  is  the  negociatron,  as  it  bss  been 
<Wmod,  fof  brwgtog  Mr,  Pitt  rnto  ofice,  with  a  view  to  ftiengthen 
the  admhiiftfation  ot  Mr.  Addington  ;  for  than  fiKh  was  the  view,  no 
man  wheconSderS  either  the  known  circumftances  of  this  tranfac- 
tioii,  or  the  ?iiv&rbble  condufl  cf  the  prcfent  premier  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, doubt.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  exprefsly  declares  that  he 
has  no  hittntion  of  ftaiing  all  the  fafts  of  which  he  is  in  pofl'eiSon, 
{ind,  indeed, !/  our  co.njedures  be  ij^ht  as  to  the  ^cntlenoau  by  whom 
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ft  is  written,  he  muft  be  I'eftrained,  bv  motives  of  deiidcj,  and  of 
honour,  which  £^,has  ever  bdd  facred,  from  publifiiing  all  that  he 
knows  upon  the  fubjef^,)  nor  could  he  have  been  induced  even  to  no- 
lice  it,  *^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  purpofe  of  correding  mifiateaient, 
and  refuting  and  expofing  cahimny/'  He  then  calls,  in  a  tone  of 
coofcibus  integrity,  upon  Mr.  Addington  and  his  friends  to  corred 
him,  if,  \n  any  part  of  his  ftatement,  he  has  fallen  into  error.  The 
tranfa£lion  is  then  related  in  the  following  terms. 

''  Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  at  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  the 
«ve  of  war,  after  it  was  difiindlly  known  io  Mr.  Addington  that  Mr.  Pift 
Arongly  difapproved  of  fome  of  the  leading  meafunes  of  his  GoverDmeRl> 
and  ^ter  an  overture  had  been  made  oh  the  part  of  Mr.  Addington,  too 
ibolift),  I  had  almod  faid,  too  infulting  to  be  noticed,  a  didind  propoSfion, 
(originating,  not,  as  has  been  infinoatcd,  with  Lord  Melville,  but  entirely 
with  Mr.  Addington  himfelf,)  was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  obfed  of  which 
wasAis  return  to  the  official  iitaation  he  formerly  held  in  the  Admimfin> 
tton ;  and,  as  I  anderfland,  the  arrao^ement  was  to  have  taken  place  when- 
ever the  negotiation  then  pending  with  France,  (hould  have  been  brooght 
to  a  concltttion.  It  was  alfe  Signified,  that  vacancies  would  be  made  ibr 
iheporpofe  of  admitting  Lord  Melville  into  the  Cabinet,  and  fome  o(^ 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  into  difierent  officj^  fituations.  To  this  propofitioa 
Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  queftion  of  arraoM- 
mentY,  trntil  he  was  dUfincdy  informed  fy  a  message frvm  the  hijjhest  quarter ^  uat 
his  sef^ice$  were  ihmight  essential i  that  if  fo  called  upon,  in  fpite  of  the  prec»- 
rious  ftate  of  his  health,  he  fliould  not  decline  the  offer  of  his  beft  advice 
and  aifi Ranee;  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  and  increafing difficul- 
ties of  the  country ;  and  that  be  faw  the  neceffity  of «  streag,  mgoroes,  end 
ejiciewt  Gtfvemsuent.  That  if  called  upon  b^  his  Maiefty,  he  ihould  Mi  it 
to  'be  his  duty  to  propofe  an  Adminti^ration  confifting  principally  of  the 
.members  of  tlie  prefent  and  of  the  laie  Government;  that  in  the  general 
arrangement  which  he  ftiould  fubrait  for  his  Majefty's  confideration,  he 
ihould,  iftheyaflented,  include  the  Lords  Gr#»vfZ£r  and  ^toirflr,  bat  that  he 
Ihould  prefs  no  perfon  whatever  upon  his  Majefiy,  only  lefervine  to  hio- 
felf  the  power  of  declining  the  undertaking  altogether,  if  he  could  iiot  km 
foch  a  government  as  would  enable  him,  in  his  judgment,  to  condudTthe 
affairs  of  the  nation  with  a  fair  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  «var  qua  ma  was 
infilled  upon,  as  the  **  Near  Obferver''  alledges  with  refped  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  Lord  Grenville  or  of 'any  other  perfon  into  the  Cabinet.  All  thst 
Mr.  Pitt  rehired  was,  that  he  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  fubmit  to  his  Majefty 
whatever  he  thought  heft  for  his  Majeft/s  fervice,  unfettei^-  bv  any  pre- 
vious condition,  and  he  pofitively  declined  committing  himfelt  upon  the 
queiiion  of  particular  arrangements  until  his  Majefty's  pieafure  had  been 
didincily  (ignified  to  him. 

.  **  Such,  I  mav  venture  to  aflert,'  was  the  fubflance  and  fpirit  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  condu6l,  through  the  whole  of  the  tranfaQion.  What  was  that  of 
Mr.  Addington?  In  bringing  forward  the  propofition  of  which  I  have 
fpoken,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  preliminary,  that  Lord  Grenville 
fhould  not,  in  the  fird  indance,  be  included  in  any  arrangement  whatever. 
On  the  grounds  already  flated,  Mr.  Pitt  refufed  to  liften  to  fuch  an  exdtt- 
iion,  or  to  any  other  particular  fljpulation  previous  to  laying  his  ideas  be* 
fore  hisMajelty.    HoW  bs,  after  knowing  Mr.PItt's determii^ation  upon 

this' 
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thi4  potnf,  Mr.  Addington,  ibr  a  time,  fek,  or  exprefled,  sr  difpofition  on 
his  part  to  accede  to  it,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  aflert ;  bat  it  1%^  I  be- 
Itcve,  pretty  certain,  tba(  after  aH  interval  of  delibefaiion,  and  alber  con* 
fulling  with  his  colleagues,  he  declared  uitiniately,  that  nothing  could  in* 
dace  him  to  afibrd  even  the  chance  of  admitting  Lord  Grenville  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  this  determination  would  allow  of  no  change.  His  Ma*  ' 
]e(ly  ef  courfe  waa  not  advifed  to  fend  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  AddingtOQr> 
propoiitioa  fell  la  the  aground. 

"  Ifihis  be  a  correct  ftatemenl  of  this  tranfadlton,  (and  if  it  be  not,  I  • 
min  call  upon  Mr.  Addinglon  er  any  of  his  friend*  to  contradt6^  any  part 
at  it)  I  a<ik  what  ground,  is  there  for  defcribing  it  as  **  a  nepiiatim  set  m 
fm  hf  Mr^  Pin  fm-  kh  retwm  t^ffice^'  What  pretence  is  there  for  calling 
it "  a  icrmAk  fir  placer'  What  foundatioiv  for  th^-  bafe  iniinuation^  thai  . 
to  the  dilappoiutment  occafioned  by  the  failupe  of  this  ne^tiation,  not  to 
£iir  and  hooeft  opinion  upon  public  groundsi,  is  to  be  iinputed  the  dilappro- 
bation  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  at  any  time  £bewn  of  any  of  themeafores  of  the 
Government?  Mr.  Pitt  was  imiuJ,  (without  any  previous  ilep  takenon 
bis  part)  to  a  negotiation,  the  profeiled  objed  of  which  was,  to  place  him 
at  the  head,  of  the  Government ;  inftead  of  impatiently  gralping  at  office^ 
be  declined  the  prupofal>  becaufe  it  was  coupled  with  conditions  incon- 
fident  with  what  he  feh  due  to  his  public  (ituation,.  andt  with  his  views  of 
th^  pablic  fervice.  'With  refpect  to  the  motives  for  his  fubfequent  con- 
dud,  1  have  fufiiciently  anfwered  all  unworthy  infin nations  on  that  headt  al- 
ready, by  mentioning  a  fadt  which  will  not  he  con  trad  i6ted^»that  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  knew  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  decided  difapprobation  of  fome  of  bis  principal 
i^eafures,  before  this  overture  was  made. 

. "  Mr.  Addington  evidently  wiOied  for  the  alTiftance  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
flieBgthea  hif  government,  and  this  defire  increaled  witli  the  diificuhy  of 
btsfituation.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  inclination,  whe- 
ther from  difapprobation  of  their  general  meafures,  from  objefiioo  to  ai^y 
ef  the  fteps  taken  in  the  negotiation  with  France,  o/from  any  other  caufe, 
to  s^ree  to  take  office  merely  as  an  accession  to  the  preient  Adroiniilration. 
Amidd  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  furcounded,  many  perfons  maj 
Mtoraily  wifti,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  lent  his  affiaance  to  the  Government  ia 
any  manner  in  which  it  would  haive  been  receix'ed;  becaufe  the  infufli>» 
cicncy  of  the  prefent  Adminiflration,  in  our  critical  (late,  is  very  generally 
M,  and  becaufe  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  infilled  energy  and  vigour  into  tlieiff 
eomMals,  and  would  have  been  a  '*  tower  of  flrength"  to  them  at  this  peci- 
kws  laoment.  But  furely  it  was  for  him  to  appreciate  the  talents  and  qua- 
hficatioos  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  to  risk  his  charafler,  and  to  confider 
upon  what  terms  he  could  return  to  office,  confiftently  with  his  own  credit 
and  with  the  public  interefl.  None  can  queftion  bis  right  to  determiiie 
upon  this  point  for  himfelf." 

The  author  then  examines  the  grounds  of  objedlon  tothofe  rcfpce- 
ttUe  noblemen  who,  it  was  juftjy  fuppofed,  Mr.  Pitt  would  wi(h  tp 
have  for  his aflociates  in  power,  provided  His  Majesty  fliould  pleafe 
to  exprefs  a  wi(h  for  bis  fervices  ;  and  provided  thofe  noblemen  wouM  • 
confent  to  a£l  with  him  ^  and  fliews  that  the  fentiments  which  they 
exprefied  on  the  fubjed  of  the  feace^  ^o  far  from  afibrding  any  }uft 
grounds  for  their  excluGon  from- office,  gave  them  every  addittonsd 
claioi  wbich  political  fagacity  and  penetration  could  fupply«    Ic  ta 

now 
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now  too  itntortous  to  be  conteft<:d  that  all  the  predidions  eT  Mr.  Acf^  \ 
dington»  and  his^  friends^  ref pcAing  thfe  efFe6l  Jknd  the  permanence  of 
the  Freaty  of  Ampins  have  been  completely  !'.  Ifified,  while  thofir  of 
Lords  Grenvillc  and  Spencer;  Mr.  Windham,  and  ihetr  frrends,  havtf 
bcrn.as  completely  verified.  Our  readers,  too,  will  do  us  the  juflice 
%o  recoiled,  that  our  rcntimenis  rcfpedling  that  jrcaty,  perfectly  cor- 
rcfpohded  with  tiiofe  of  the  noblemen  and  gejitlcmea  in  qucftion,  aad 
veie  declared  hefoce  thiy  had  an  opportunity  of  maki^ig  tbeir  ienti-r 
mcnts  known  to  the  public.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  ttiat  there  wa% 
but  one  other  periodical  writer  *  in  the  kin^doiii.  who  coincided  wita 
m  in  opinion.  We  will  now  aik  that  public  who,  hat  been  fi>  confi- 
dently appealed  to  by  the  Hear  Obftrver^  whether,  if  the  whole  na^* 
tioo  had  adopted  Mr.  Addington's  fenttment»  refpeding  the  peace, 
the  prefent  waiE  would  not  have  Mperienced  a  greater  oppofitton  than 
it  does  ?  and  whether  they  (thc^ublic)  are  not  more  indebted  to  thofc 
fiatefmen  and  political  writers,  whofc  objeft  was  to  raife  a  fafutary 
^miftruft  refpefiing  the  views  and  defigns  of  oar  great*  enemy,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  a  fpeedy  renewal  oriFie  conteft,  than  to  thofe  Mini- 
ileis  who  could  order  a  profecution  againft  an  unfortunate  emigrant 
for  aiding  us  in  thofe  effort?,  and  to  that  Judge  who  could  fay  to  the 
Jury,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  truft  your  verdict  will  ftrengchen  the  relations 
by  which  the  intf  rtfts  of  this  country  are  connected  with  thofe  of 
France  ?"t  The  direfl  tendency  of  the  opinions  and  th^endeavours  of 
one  party  was  to  excite  the  moft  necefiary  and  beneficial  apprehen- 
jjons;  while  thofe  of  the  other  went  immediately  to  the  infpiration  of 
a  falfe  fecurity,  a  i-uinous  confidence.  The  event  has,  fortunately, 
decided  the  queftion  between  them.  It  is  but  jiift,  however,  to  ex- 
cept Mr.  Secretary  York  E  from  the  imputation  here  cafl  upon 
his  colleagues  \  for  that  Gentleman,  far/rom  deceiving  either  the  na- 
•lion  or  himfclf,  as  to  the  nature,  cfFefl,  and  probable  djjration  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  never  fpoke  of  it  in  any  other  terms  than  as  *^  a 
JfoJIotv  Mrnud  truce^^  a  dcfignation  pcrfedly  corred,  and  lufficienily 
c^pUnatory  of  hh  view  and  conception  of  this  important  fubjtd).  if 
we  W  led,  fiom  hence,  to  fuppoie,  .that  Mr.  Yorke  really  differed 
from  hi$  colleagues  on  the  queilion  of  concluding  this  Ptace  ^fExpe* 
rimmty  as  \i  has  kotly  been  found  expedient  to  term  it — ;a  fuppofition 
,that  is  by  no  means  a  necefl'ary  confequence  of  the  exception  which 
we  have  marked — his  continuance  in  the  Cabinet,  after  the  manifef* 
tation  of  fuch  diflFercnce,  might,  be  fallyjuftificd  on  the  ver}'  fame 
grounds  on  which  the  "  More  Accurate  Obferver"  has  juflified 
nf  r.  AVjKDH  AM  for  dbferving  a  fimilar  line  of  conduct  under  iimilar 
<^ircumftances. 


♦  Mr.Cobbett. 
t  SeeAKTi-jAO^BiN  Rbvlew,  Vol.  XVL  P.  91.  The  relatwshy  which 
4li€fe  interts^f  were  ilien  connected  were,  ibon  after,  proved  to  be  continued 
msab  Mti  agi^rmm  on  the  one  pai  t,  and  lameness  and  C9nces*im  on  ihe  pU^er  !  1 
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,  The  rnndvii  tr^atimnt  experienced   by  the  Premier  from  LoRi>. 
Grenfijlle  having  been,  ilrange  to  Ciy,  urged  by  the  ^^  Near  Ob- 
server*' as  a  fufficieht  ground  for  excluding  bt$  Lordihip  from  thd  Ca* 
binet,  the  charge  is  thus  fetorted  on  himfelfr 

"  But  Lord  Grenville  is  accufed  of  ufing  harfh  ^nd  uncivil  langaage;. 
and  lie  "Near  Obfor\'cr"  tells  us  that  "  aksKrd,  incafiahU,  andgroHer  epi- 
thets, were  liberally  applied  to  his  Majefty's  CoujkiIs  end  Minillers,  and- 
by  no  Member  of  either  Hoafe  more  fiequenlly  than  by  his  Lordihip.*'-*^, 
Tbeafe  of  exprefSons  more  har(h  and  (evere  tiian  the  occafionjuliifiesy  oa 
which  they  are  applied,  is  always  objedlionable.     It  often  manifeiis  iU  hu- 
mour, ancf  always  bad  tade.     But  it  is  an  evil  which  carries  \i%  owa  re- 
ihedy  along  with  it;  for  it  tends  more  to  defeat  than  to  forward  the  pur- 
pofc  it  is  meant  to  promote.     I  wifh  the  "  Near  Obferver^^  had  profited  b/ 
his  own  admonition,  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  the  ftill  harlher  and 
more  calumnious  epithets  which  he  has  tliought  fit  fo  profufely  to  beflow  oa. 
the  cx}Ddu£^  of  lilr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gi'enville,  Mr.  Windham,   and  ^i.  Cart^ 
fling.    He  would  telf  me,  perhaps,  that  he  has  only  paid  Loid  Greovill^' 
in  his  own  coin  ;  but  he  has  paid  him  with  mod  iifurious  intered,  and  with 
bafe  metal.     But  are  har(h  expreHions  in  debate  quite iinpardonahie  \     Haf 
Mr.  Addington  always  been  fo  unforgiving  and  implacable?     A  Right  Re- 
verend Prelate,  who  has  never  concealed  his  indignation  ai  the  peace,  <>r 
his  opinion  of  the  Miniflers  themfelves,  was  the  tirll  whom  they  promoted. 
It  cannot  have  efcaped  Mr.  Addington's  obfervatlfm,  how  nicety,  while  lie 
'^%%  fishing  for  effice,  (to  ufe  his  own  espreflion)  Mr.  Tierney  regulated  hi« 
Forbearance  by  his  chance,'  and   how  correctly  they  varied  together.     I 
f^iUd  point  out  occaiions  on  which  hope  feemed  to  have  deferted  liim,  and 
on  which,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   he  exprefl'ed  himfelf  to  ward !«  Mr. 
Addiogton  an  the  harfh  and  unqualified  language  of  defpair ;  yet  he  is  not 
onlj^  forgiven,  bu  t  rewarded.     What  (hall  I  fay  of  a  nother  new  con  vert  ?     If 
the  terras  A^/irr^  and  inca/iabU  are  thought  very  opprobrious  and  quite  un-* 

Crdonable,  how  hat  Mr.  Addington  been  induced  to  tbrgive  the  ftill 
rlber  and  coarfer  language  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ?*  i.<;  it  that  Lord  Grenviilf 
is  fttppofed  to  defire  an  office  which  is  already  occupied*  and  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan t{^i  he  will  not  take  one?  or  is  it  that  a  different  rule  is  to  be  applied 
to  Lord  Grenville,  and  to  every  other  perfon,  and  tjiat  tlie  public  are  to.  be 
de  deprived  of  the  official  fervices  of  an  able  Statefman^  from  the  effed  of 
private  pique  and  perfonal  refentment  ? 

Having,  moft  fuccefsfully,  viilditated  Lord  Gretivill^,  our  **  More 
Accurate 'Obferver^  proceeds,  with  the  fame  ability,  the  fame  regard 
to  tmtb,  and  the  (ame  fupport  from  the  evidence  of  fa^s,  to  the  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Canning  from  the  foul  afper(ion$ 


*  **  When  an  eledtiop  committee  is  formed,  the  watchword  is  to  (borten 
ti)e  bttfinefs  hy  hncMni  cut  ike.traim,  that  is,  by  flriking  from  thecommittlse 
M  the  names  gf  thole  gentlemen  who  may  happen  to  onderftand  the  iix\> 
jed.  In  this  fenfe  Mr.  ]Pitt  qow  faa$  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  Adroir 
niiin^Uon.''  Vide  Mr.  Sheridan's  fpeech  in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  i6th 
Feb.  1801.  Vide,  alfo,  Mr.  Sheridau's  fpeech  HlhMay.  Ifimy  in  which 
he  reprcicDts  the  jpcefeut  Adminiilration  4$  the  dtth^/imt  of  the  former.  . 

of 
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of  the  nrrmiftcriai  calananiator.  In  his  juftification  of  Mr.  WindbattI 
gcncrofity  is  blended  with  jufticc,  for  he*  evidently  differs  from  that 
Gentleman  as  to  the  mode  of  delivering  his  opinions  upon  particular 
points  ',  and  thinks  that  his  honourable  nature  fometimes  outftrips  his 
political  prudence  and  difcretion. 

'*  Of  Mr.  Windham,  who,  it  is  well  known,  objected  ftrenuoufly  to  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  it  i«  faid,  that  fmce  he  qaitted  his  office,  '  he  has  made 
the  important  confeffion  that  he  had  always  difapp^oved  the  projefl  offered 
by  Lord  Grenville  to  the  French  Dircdory/  It  is  then  a(ked,  '  Is  it  con- 
fiftent  to  conceal  opinions  as  a  Minifter,  and  promulge  them  at  the  head  of 
a  party  ?'  Certainly  Mr;  Windham  can  feldom  be  reproached  for  concealing 
^inhns;  and  I  had  always  believed  that  his  difnpproval  of  the  attempt  to 
treat  at  Lifle  had  been  very  generally  known«  even  while  he  was  in  ih^  Ca- 
binet; but  I  have  no  diflicuRy  in  faying,  that  it  may  be  juflifiable  to  con- 
ceal opinions  as  a  Minifter,  which  there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  avowing 
publicly  whfen  that  reftraint  is  removed,  which  is  impofcd  upon  a  Member 
of  the  Adminiflration  differing  from  bis  colleagues.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  Council  are  unanimous  upon  every  que- 
ftion  which  is  there  decided,  and  it  w6uld  be  unfit  that  each  Member  (hould 
retire  becaufe  he  may  difapprove  of  the  particular  meafure  Vhich  is  adopt- 
edi  If  he  really  thinks,  that  by  continuing  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  un- 
der fuch  circumftances,  he  is  more  likely  to  forward  his  general  public  pur- 
pofes,  than  by  quitting  it,  every  con  ft  deration  of  confcience  and  of  honour 
calls  upon  him  to  remain,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  Tefigii  his  opinion. upon  the 
particular  queftion  oi]  which  he  differs. 

"  But  the  great  inconfiftency  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  of  thofe  whom  the 
Mwiteur  had  termed  the  '  War  FaQion,*  is  coniidered  as  arifing  out  of  their 
objedHon  to  the  peace,  and  their  befitation  to  allent  to  the  neceffity  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  when  they  found  it  had  been  declared.  '  When  we 
fee  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Windham)  in  full  fruition  of  his  vow, 
and  the  kingdom  replunged  into  war,  fliall  we  find  iiim  confident  then?* 
What  pretence  is  there  for  reprefenting  the  renewal  of  the  war  as  the  frui- 
tion of  Mr.  Windham's  vow  >  He  gave  as  one  of  his  rcafons  for  objecling 
to  the  peace,  that  its  confequences  would  put  us  out  of  the  condition  to  re- 
new the  war,  which  he  thought  would  fbon  be  neceflPary:  He  difapproved 
of  difm^ntling  our  fleet  and  difbanding  our  army,  becaufe  he  thought  mucfi 
time  would  not  elapfe  before  it  would  be  neceffary  to  equip  the  one,  and 
recruit  it^,  other.  There  is  no  inconfiilency  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  peace, 
when  we -had  large  naval  and  military  efiablifhments  on  foot,  and  tohefitate 
in  declaring  war  when  thofe  eflabliQiments  had  been  let  down.  As  little 
inconfiflency  is  there  in  objedtins  to  the  immediate  ground  of  war,  and  in 
"thinking  that  many  occafions  had  been  palTed  over,  on  which  MiniRers  had 
been  called -upon,  to  bave4akoa  up.arms.  i^ve-noofinfcn- here  upon 
thefe  views  of  the  fubjed :  they  may  be  erroneous ;  but  they  are  not  what 
they  are  brought  forward  to  prove;  they  are  not  inconfiftent..     . 

"  I  flimild  hai'e  thought  that  even  thofe  who  obje6led  mofl  to  the  opfi- 
nions  of  Mr.  Windham,  would  have  fccn  in  him  much  to  admire.  His 
courage  and  his  manlinefs ;  his  acquirements  as  a  fcholar ;  his  manners  as  a 
gentleman  ;  the  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind,  and  the  general  difirt- 
tercl^edncfsorhis  conduct. — A  *  Near  Obferver*  migh^  eallljf  haVe  difcover- 
cd  that  an  averfion  to  every  thing  that  it  mean  is  a  (hiking  feature-of  h?^ 

choradler. 
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cKantder.  Yet  he  is  repTefented  as  a  '  man  of  place,  a  manTof  tiiQe,  a  man 
of  circum (lancet,  a  roan  of  convenience.'  He  u  accufed  uf  Ihat  which,  at 
iiich  a  moment  as  the  prefent*  would  be  little  Ibort  of  treafon.  He  is 
ciitfgcd  tvith  impeding  and  obilru6ting  the  national  defence.  Shall  we  be^ 
li6ki  nim^  it  is  atked>  arrajing  the  forces,  balloting  the  militia,  calling  out 
ihb  volantcers  ?  Yes;  I  reply ;  ^e  (hall  behold  him  among  theforeimu  in  array' 
ug  the  farces  y  not  certainty  in  balloting  the  militia^  or  in  eaUiog  oat  the  vo- 
lunteers; but  why?  becaafe  he  does  not  con£der  thofe  to  be  the  max/  efficient 
mdes  of  arraying  the  forces:  but  in  objecting  to  the  meafures  brought  for* 
ward  by  the  Government,  he  propoied  oihers  which  appeared  to  him  better 
Calculated  to  attain  the  objed  which  was  in  view  ;  and  he  did  not  leave  a 
i))ad(Kv  of  pretext  for  the  foul  detraction  of  the  '  Near  Oblerver.'  Are  we 
really  to  think  that  Mr.  Windham  did  not  wilk  to  put  forth  the  bed  energies 
of  the  (late  for  our  fafety  and  prefervation,  becaafe  he  did  not  approve  the 
plan  of  the  Minifters ;  or  becauie,  perhaps,  he  might  not  think  that  thi^y 
knew  very  well  how  to  carry  their  own  plan  into  eicecBtion  ?^ 

In  his  jtiftificatidn  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  author  jiiftly  remarks : 
•^  It  IS  a  novel  doilfine  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  *  Curfory 
ItenSarks/  that  if  a  perfon  fupportsthe  adminiftration,  he  is  fuppofed 
to  aft  from  the  pureft  and  moft  difintereftcd  motives  ;  but,  if  he  op- 
pofes  their  meafures^  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  inftrument  of  others,  * 
or  as  aSing  under  the  influence  of  the  meaneft  and  the  bafeft  paflions/' 
This  is' not  the  place  for  entering  into  fuch  a  difcuflion,  or  We  could 
eaftly  flieW)  what  we  think  would  be  a  complete  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
aredifpofed.  to  confound  all  oppofitibn  to'miniders  in  one  common 
cenfnre>  and  to  include  all  fupport  to  miniders  in  on'q  general  pane- 
gyrici  the  radical  difference^  in  principle  and  adion,  between  the  op- 
jpofitFon  to  the  late  adminiftration,  and  the  oppofition  to  the  prefent. 

With  whatever  virulence  the  **  Near  Obfcrver"  has  calumniated  the 
dAraSers  of  Lord  Grcnville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Canning,  he 
has,  as  his  opponent  truly  obferves,  -referved  ^^  his  moft  poiloned 
anows  for  Mr.  Pitt ;"  and,  accordingly,  he  is  here  traced  through  all 
bis  tims  and  windings,  his  fliifts  and  fubterfuges,  his  perverfions  and 
ialihoods,  and  held  up  as  a  juft  objed  for  contempt  and  derifion. 
What  can  be  fo  ridiculous,  in  fad,  as  the  aflertion  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
ptntad  oppofition  fo  Mr.  Addington  is  the  efPed  of  envj^  generated 
by  the  pucifs<A  the  minifter's  meafures !  It  is  indeed  here  the  place 
tb'aft,  Rifum  teneatis  amici  ?  The  ideotcy  of  the  man  is  Ihewn  in  a 
Ifropcr  light. 

"  Bat  let  vs  bear  the  '  Near  Obferver*  himfelf  upon  this  fubjed  '  If/ 
fiy&lie»  *  therevrealLy  exiiU  an  individual  vJm  ever  did  cm^de'm  the  duration 
of  the  late  peace,  I  would  counfel  him  to  keep  bis  own  fecrel.  It  would: 
be  in  vain  to  charge  his  drivelling  as  a  crime  upon  other  men.  He  U  Na» 
twfii  fool,  and  not  Mr.  Addington's.i  So  that  the  peace,  vakich  was  beyond  the 
ht^  rf  tie  wisest  and  mest  sanguine  rf  Mr.  AtlAingtmis  ^oeli-wisherst'^he  fuccefs 
«!t  which  fogallcnJ,  vexed,  and  irritated  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  iticline  him  to  hofti- 
lity  to  the  Minifier,  was  a  peace^  in  the  duration  of  which  none  but  a  drivel- 
ler ever  confided.  Il  would  be  a  wafle  of  time  to  comment  farther  upon 
thb  point.'*. 
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S^  far  from  Mr.  Pitt  having  felt,  as  the  Near  Obfcrvcr  falibiy^api 
impudently  dates,  any  difappemtment  at  the  failure  of  the  Degpcia- 
tion  for  his  return  to  office,  the  fa£l  is,  uDon  good  authority,  mewji 
to  be  very  different ;  an<),  inftead  of  the  falfe  realbns  for  his  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  minider,  inventid  bv  his  aflfailant,  the  true  reafons  for  fuch 
condud  are  here  rather  hinteci  at,  than  a^ffigned,  by  hk  able  defender* 

**  A  perfbn  not  blinc^ed,  like  the  Near  Oblerver,  by  his  averlioD  to  the 
late  MirtTiler«,  may  perhaps  think  that  it  is  Just  possible  that  fome  differenoe 
of  opinion  with  Mr.  Addington  upon  the  general  fu&jecl  ef  finance;  that 
feme  difference  as  to  the  management  of  our  foreign  affairs;  that  feme  dif^ 
ierence  in  particular^  as  to  the  condu^  of  Minifters  in  the  negotiation  with 
France,  niav  have  optrMted  on  Mr.  Pitt's  mind.  He  may  have  thought  the' 
reprefentation  of  our  financial  refburces  on  the  10th  of  December  lafl  was 
iit)t  herfectly  correfl ;  though  aAerwards  be  may  have  thought  it  of  Kttle 
avail  to  revi'e  or  to  comment  opnn  a  flatement  made  in  contemplation  of 
peace,  when  war  had  been  declared.  He  may  have  thought  that  tfie  ne- 
ce(]dry  fleps  to  conciliate  foreign  powers  had  been  omitt«d,  thiCt  alliances 
had  been  negleded.  He  may  have  thought  that  though  the  hcHile  fpirit  o£ 
the  Firit  Coniul  of  France  was  ii*friclently  manifefl,  yet  tlwrt  fcom  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  \yar,  that  fpirit  had  been  met  in  a  man- 
iier  more  likely  to  invite  and  encourage,  thaQ  to  counteradl  and  refifl  it. 
*  He  m^y  have  coramunicatcsd  ihele  opinions,  or  at  leafl  ibme  of  them,  to  his* 
^!ajeliy's  Mhiiiters,  and^he  may  have  found  that  tlicy  were  either  ieje^ed. 
as  \\\  tbftndcd,  ©r  unatteiided  to  altogether." 

Mr.  Pitt's  cond^iii,  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion  of  cenfure  upon  minl- 
fters,  is  next  confidered  and  juftificd,  in  a  manner  to  us,  at  leaft,  per- 
fcdUy  fatrsfaSoryV 

*'  Upon  the  particubr  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fatten,,  othet 
courfes  were  fuggeltcd  at  the  time,  as-liiofe  which  it  would  have  been  more' 
bec(.ming  in  Mr.  Pitt. to  have  purfued  ;  but  the  objcclion  to  all  of  them  is^ 
that  they  begin  by  alking  ot  him  a  complete  fac  rifice  of  opinion.  If  '  popu- 
larity* had  been  his  objed,  it  did  not  require  his  fagatity  todifcover  fhat  be 
cx)uld  not  attain  that  end  by  forbearing  t\)  deh'vcr  his  opinion.  A  confcien-«^ 
tious  feeling  of  duty  to  his  Kingand  country  could  alone  determine  him  to 
withhold  any  judgment  upon  the  queftion;.  but  no  party-views  whatever 
ci)u Id  ppilib'y  enter  into  fuch  a  decifion.  Mr.  Patten's  friends,  confident 
that  he  could  not  approve  the  irrelblate  a«id  inconfifient  meafures  which 
Mini(iei:s  had  adopted  in  their^ whole  intercourle  with  France,  and  partt' 
Ciilarly  in  the  late  mgoliation,  and  Itrongly  urging  the  fatal  effeds  to  the 
empire,  of  want  of  tyileni  and  of  firmiiels  difplayed  on  that  occaHon,  con- 
tended that  he  (liould  have  given  a  diredl  vote  ot  cenfure;  vyhile  the  Mini- 
fters,  cofivinced  tliat  they  had  ercc-it^d  a  feeling  of  refentmeAt  againft  the 
Firft  Conful  of  France,  incompaliLle  with  all  fair  and  juft  inv.eftigaiion  or 
their  owu  coiiduct,  cabled  loudly  for  examination  and  dociden.  They  were 
not  deceived  In  their  ex peciotions;  all  other  confidcrations,  tl^eir  own  errors 
and  incoiifiiiemifs,  were  loil  in  the  contemplation  of  the  infolence»  ambi- 
tion,  and  pierfidy  of  Fru,uce*.     They  obtained  the  favourable  deciilon  of  a 

"g'^.^ 

.<*  •  In  this  debate  Mr.  T.  Gicnville  delivered  a  very -able  fpeech,  in- 
which  he  examined  ver/  fully  and  very  critically  the  different  proceedngs* 
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gfeat  maji!h-tty,  rather  the  tSkSt  of  inflamed  paffion  than  of  calm  reafon ; 
th«y  obtained  it  (perhaps  in  the  way  mofl  agreeable  to  iheinfelves)  without 
any  examination  of  the  meafures  which  had  led  lo  the  rupture  with  France."' 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduft,  which  has  been  moft  grofsty 
and  induftrioufly  mifreprefented,  and,  therefore^  very  generally  mifun- 
derftood,  is  hcte  fatistaSorily  explained.  And  thinking  it  of  confe- 
quence,  that  the  public  (hotild  be  rightly  informed  on  this  fubjcdl, 
long  as  the.  paflage  is,  we  fhall  extraA  it. 

. "  Mr.  Pitt's  parliamentary  condad  is  reprefented,  as  '  calculated^  in  a 
peculiar  manner^  to  embarralk  the  adminifbration' of  the  finances*/ and  this 
charge  is  fupported  by  an  affertion  that  he  *  raifed  a  cry,  that  the  iaith  of' 
Got'ernment  was  violated,  bv  including  the  (lockhokler  in  the  Income  Tax, 
with  every  other  fpecies  or  proprietor.'  Is  this,  on.  the  part  of  the  Near  \ 
Obferver/ignorance  and  miihtke,  or  is  it,  williii  mifreprefentation  ?  It  never 
was  aflerted  that  the  faith  of'  Government  was  violated,  by  including  the 
ftockfaolder  in  the  Income  Tax  tiiith  every  other  petfon :  what  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
tended for  moil  forcibly  was,  thzt  tie  Jhek/toUir  dmuU  pay  equally  'mith 
iff^ry  9iherpr^riem  wkatevtr;  whereas,  as  the  plan  was  originally  introduced 
by  Mr«  Addington,  it  ^as  propofed  that  his  income,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
landholder,  (houid  be  taxed  (in  cafes  of  income  of  fmall  amount)  at  a  Uglier 
rmte  than  certain  incomes  of  the  fame -amount,  derived  from  other  fources. 
'  I  am  impelled)  a<;  a  Near  Obfen^eri  to  a  remark  upon  this  occafion,  that 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  appear  to  have  to  muoh  weight  as  his 
authority,  in  ohtaining  exemptions  for  the  indolent  capital  of  tlie.  (lockholder» 


of  the  Government  with  refpecl  to  France;  and  he  condemned  very  fevere* 
ly  the  inconfiftency  of  thofe  proceedings.  The  Min(ier  fuffered  the  attack 
to  pa^s  not  only  without  an  anfwer,  but  almod  without  an  obfervation. 

**  *The  Near  Obi'ervcr  has  the  following  note  in  proof  of  this  allertion: 
'  So  early  as  the  25th  of  February,  Lord  Grenvilie  had.difputed  Lord  Auck- 
land's italcment  o^  the  finances,  afferting,  that  inftead  of  a  furplus  of  nine 
million^  in  the  revenue,  there  vyas  a  dehclk  o^four.  On  the  26*th  of  July/ 
bower,  the  whole  of  the  six  millions  and  a  half  surpUu  oftJie  eonsSlidated  fund^ 
were  voted  for  the  fupplies  bf  the  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Addington, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  made  no  objeclion  lo  the  fiatement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  nor  has  any  motion  been  made  by  Mr, 
Gregor,  who  had  given  notice.  If  then,  gentlemen  are  a6iing  properly  at 
prefeht,  as  I  do  not  deny,  how  will  thcyjuftily  their  previous  conduQ?' 
Nonfenftcal  confufion!  Our  author  fuppoties  the  furplus  calculated  by  Lord 
Juckland,  the  deficit  aO'erted  by  Lord  Grenvilie,  and  the  fura  voted  by  Mr. 
jfddington,  to  Tofer  to  the  same  thing.  Whcfreas  the  iiril  is,  a  calculated  fur- 
plus of  revenue,  after  payment,  of  the  inlereft  of  the  national  debt  5  the  (e- 
CDi>d,  the  fuppbfed  deficit  of  revenue  after  paying  intereil  of  debt,  civil  lit?, 
and  all  oar  eliabhfhments,  calculated  upon  peace;  and  the  third  is  the  e(li- 
mated  furplus  of  the  confblidated  fund,  at  a  fubfequent  period  after  the 
JHiyraent  of  the  intereft  of  the  debt  and  civil  lift,  but  without  any  reference 
to  oureftabiithment.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Gregor  were  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Aldington's  ftatements  of  the  1 0th  of  December  were  erroneous,  and  I 
have  never  heard  it  attempted  to  be  proved  that  they  were  correct," 

F2  while 
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while  every  other  fpecie&  of  annaal  income  is  liable  to  tlie  juft  exigeticy  of 
the'ftate.*  Here  is  an  inlinuation,  that  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  for  the  (iock- 
holder  fom^  favourable  exennplioo,  which  was  denied  to  other  proprietors; 
whereas  he  contended  (as  I  have  faid)  that  the  income  of  ftockholden  Ihould 
be  liable  to*  the  jull  exigency  of  the  Hate,  in  the  fame  degree  as  all  other 
income^;  (hat  if  exemplions  from  the  tax  were  granted  to  fmall  incomes 
derived  from  trade,  or  from  any  otlier  fo^rce,  it  was  not  only  an  injuHice, 
but  a  heack  rffaitk  alfo,  to  deny  the  fame  exemptions  to  the  flockholder/ 
which  would  be,  in  ia£l,  tt  tax  him  higher  than  those  to  whom  the  exemfitimu  vxa 
grtmied^ 

**  If  any  perfon  ^ill  doubts  the  force  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ob|edion»  let  him  look 
into  the  LoaA  A^  of  the  lafl,  or  of  any  fomier  yeair,  he  will  there  find  a. 
clattfe,  by  which  the  fiuth  of  Parliameqt'is  pledged  not  to  tax.  the  dividends 
ot  the  public  creditor..  Surely  Lam.  not  putting  a  liajfli  conftrudlkm  upon 
this  engageri^nt,  when  I  fey  that  at  leafi  it  is  ftipulated  by  this  enadmeot,. 
that  incomes  arifing  from  thofe  dividends  (e^n  if  the  exigency  of  the  Hate 
Tcquires  a  tax  upon  all  imeome,  and  this  deicription  of  income  is  iociuded 
with  the  re  A)  (hall  not  be  izxicA  in  a  higher  proportion  than  other  fpecics  of 
income:  to  have  taxed  tliem  higher,  then,  woi^d  evidently  have  been  a 
kreach  tf  national  faith,  yet  fuch  would  ha^  been  the  efed  if  Mr.  Addington'& 
fuggeition  had  been  adopted*. 

"  The  day  aRert  the.  debate  upon  this  queftion,  the  Chancetior  of  the. 
Exchequer  was  wf<xi  enough  (as  the  Near  Obferx^er  thinks  it)  to  give  way 
upon  this  point,  and  lie  contented  to  ^t  the  ttochhoUer  ujioa  the  same  footing  'witk 
rrs/iect  to  the  tax  As  every  other frefurielor. 

"  It  is  painful  ft)r  me  to  recoiled  whh  how  ill  a  grace  he  yielded  upon 
this  occafion.  After  Hating  a  few  flimfy  pretexts  for  fo  fudden  a  change  of 
opinion,  (the  principal  of  which  was,  that  ikieyeomamy  of  the  country  had 
cxfiecied  the  tax  to  be  laid  in  the  manner  which  Mr>  Pitt  propofed),  he-fo- 
l3mnly  declared  that  none  of  Mr*  Pitt's  arguments  had  induced  him  to  make 
thi&  concetTion,  He  furely  might  have  fpared  himfelf  this  ufelefs  attempt 
to  treat  that  reafoning  as  futile,  which  he  had  upon  fo  many  pccaflons  con-. 

^■■■■I        !■      I  ■■■^■■11       i>^— ii^l      ■  nil  .,,         ■    ■!        .11        I     ■■■      II^IW  iW         ■!■   I      ■  ■■■  ■■  ■  ,^ 

"  ^  Tlie  total  mifconception  of  the  Near  Obfervcr  upon  this  point,  he 
V     ha$  himfelf  elucidated  by  the  following  note :  '  No  perfon  can  be  plainly 
abfurd  enough  to  contend,  that  an  hundred  pounds  in  a  man's  pocket  is  not 
equally  c*ontributable,  whether  he  has  received  them  from  his  tie  ward  or 
his  flock^broker.    The  only  quetiion  is;  Whether  it  he  a  breach  of  failh  to 
take  the  tax  without  expence  and  inconvenience  at  the  Bank,  inRead  of 
running  after  the  public  creditor,  when  he  has  carriod  his  dividends  to  bis 
dofet  ?  This  cry,  however,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  has  cod  us^one  iiiillion  and  a  quarter 
from  the  annual  refources  of  the  war/    Mr.  Pitt  ftated  hit  opinioa  dittin^Hy, 
that  the  fum  received  from  the  leeward,  the  flock4>rockef>  or  trom  anyotbec  - 
fource,  skonld  he  equalfy  contrihtttahie.     It  was  Mr.  Addington  who  proputed 
the  ;V^u/2^/^  again  fl  the  tie  warded  flocks-broker  in  bvpor.of  other  cialTea* 
Ihe  breach  of  faith  was  never  repVefented  as  depending  upon  the  circaim- 
Jhince^f  whether  tlie  (lockhoider's  contribution  was. paid  at  the  Bank  or  at 
hi^  houfe,  (a  mitjreprefentation  tnoA  indutlrioufly  propagated  I>y  the  fsi«nd&^ 
of  the  Miniflcrs),  but  upon  his  being  required  to.  pay  a  larger /it  oportian  upta*. 
his  income  than  other  tndtviduals."  ^     .      . 

"  t  Vide  Woodfall's  Debates  13th  and  I4th  July  1803." 
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'fiilered  as  convinchie  and  inrcffiftibfe.    ^[>id  he  think  that  he  could  persuade 
the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  was.  well 
ibundedy.but  that  the  arguments  bj'  which  it  was  inforced  were  weak,  iuap* 
pJicable,  and  unavailing?  This  was  trying  the  credulity  of  his  friends  a 
littJe  too  feverely,  who  were  upoii  this  occafion  entitled  toliis  favour,  if  ndt 
to'^his  refpcci.     He  fhonld  have  gratefully  renjembered  the  vote  they  had  * 
given;  he  fliould  have  confide  red  that  they  were  about  to  take  as  (hart  a 
turn  as  himfelf;  that  they  had  lifted  their  voice  in- favour  ofthequelHon  on 
one  day,  and  were  willing  to  declare  against  \i  without  a  murmur  on  the  next. 
To  remie  them  any  ground  for  either  one  vote  or  the  other,  was  not  treat- 
ing fo  much  pliancy  and  obediency  with  all  the  foltering  kindncfs  which  it 
fo  much  defended  at  the  hands  of  a  Minifter*.     Mr.  Pitt,  whofocondudt  on 
this  occaiiou  14  rcprefcnted  as  full  of  '  afperity,  rancour,  and  malevolence  j* 
wbofe  arguments,  even  at  the  moment  of  yielding,  Mr.  Addington  though! 
fit  to  flight  and  to  decry,  received  this  reluctant  and  peevifli  conceffion,  with 
Jio^other  comment  than  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  improvement  in  his  mea- 
fure  which  he  had  fuggefled  had  been  made,  and  that  he  would  not  canvafs 
thf;  grounds  upon  which  it  had  been  adopted. 

"  A«  the  line  that  Mr.  Pitt  look  upon  this  qoeftion  feeros  to  be  the  ground 
upon  which  the  charge  is  founded,  of  '  rancour  and  malevolence,'  it  nuift 
be  permitted  to  me  to  fay  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  apprile  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  through  the  channel  of  fome  of  his  intimate  friends,  of  the  vicv^ 
which  he  had  taken  of  this  quedion,  (everal  weeks  before  it  was  propofed 
in  Parliament,  in  the  hope  that  Mr,  Addington  might  have  been  induced  to 
make  the  alterations  which  were  fuege fled  without  any  public  dircutlion;  ^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt  only  brought  forward  his  objedlion  when  he  found  his  remoo-  . 
ilcance,  in  the  (liape  I  have  mentioned,  totally  difregarded. 

•'  It  is  unneceffary  to  afk,  whether  this  proceeding  be  a  proof  of  ill-will 
towards  Mr,  Addington ;  or  whether,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  depre- 
ciate his  arguments,  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribcd,  his  condu61  evinced 
any  thing  of  rancour  ?  It  is  likely  that  this  attempt  excited  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
mind  a  feeling  which  partook  more  of  compaifion  than  of  anger;  be  felt  pro* 
bablv,  no  dilpodtion  to  take  advantage  of  a  povvnful  weapon  which  a 
weaker  adveriary  had  placed  in  his  handt.'' 

,  After  his  fuccefsfiil  defence  of  thofe  whom  the'prefen^  minifter  evi- 
dently regards  as  his  moft  formidable  opponents^  the  iluthoi^  with  the' 


"  •  One  hundred  and  fifly  Members  of  Parliament  voted  again/l  Mr. 
Pitt's  propofal  on  ]3(h  July;  and  on  the  I4lh  refigned  their  opinions  with- 
out giving  a  finale  reafon  for  tke<:hange.''    • 

'^  t  It  m&y  foiriy  be  doubted,  whether^  in  it.%  effie^,  the  public  have  de* 
rivad  all  the  Dooefit  from  Mr.  Pitt's  interference  in  this  meafure  which  it 
wasinleoded  to  produce.  Mr.  Addington  had  cooceded  ouce,  and  on  that 
aooount  he  feemed  determined  to  concede  no  more.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  al- 
lowed to  improve  the  roeafure  by  any  further  fu^geliions,  and  if  was  ferit 
forth  to  the  public  in  the  Hate  o^ perfection  in  which  it  now  appears.  If  it 
be  (Itll  refolved  not  to  adopt  any  improvement  which  originates  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  fs  to  be  hoped  that  the  Miniflers  themfelves  will,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  feffion,  propofe  fuch  alterations  as  will  at  lead  render  the  meafure 
mtelligible  to  thofc  who  are  to/<if^  and  pradieable  to  thpft  who  are  to  4ir#.^' 
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fame  candour  and  temperance,  avows  his  opinion  of  the  adininifira>> 
tion; 

"  The  nation^  we  are  told,  '  governs  itfelf  under  the  prefent  Mini  den, 
and  for  them/  That  the  nation  governs  itfelf  in  a  great  meafure  is  but  too 
true;  that  it  governs  itfelf  for  the  Mlr/ifters,  is  a  pofition  which  I  do  not 
comprehend.  Differing  as  I  do  with  4he  '  Near  Obferver'  as  to  their  rare 
merits^  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  fbroe  of  them  poflefs  emihent  talents ;  and 
certainly  I  have  no  defire  to  brand  any  of  them  as  '  perfidious,  corrupt,  un- 

*  principled,  or  profirgate.'     I  believe  they  deferve  thofe  fligroatizing  epi- 

.  thets  as  little  as  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  *  Near  Obfen'er*  has  thought  fit 
to  apply  them.    But,  coUedtiveiy,  I  do  not  think  they  poffeis  fufficient  ability 

'  to  dired  fuccefsfully  the  complicated  afiaif  s  of  the  nation ;  and  unlefs  re- 
cently tliey  have  much  changed  their  opinion  of  their  own  powers,  or  think 
the  circumflances  of  the  nation  have  become  lefs  difficult  and  embarraffiog, 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  them,  I  believe^  who  does  not  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion.  For  ibme  of  thofe  Miniders  I  entertaiir  a  very  high  conlideration ; 
and  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Addington  in  many  refpedls  I  think 
well.  But  truth  compels  me  to  add  that,  as  a  public  man,  he  has  difap« 
pointed  the  expedlations  which  were  formed  of  him,  and  has  not  proved 
binjfelf  qualKied  for  the  arduous  duties  he  has  to  fulfil.  The  habits  of  his 
life  have  led  him  to  the  confideration  of  fubjefls  lotally  different  from  thofe 
which  now  occupy,  or  rather  harrafs,  his  mind.  In  the  Speaker's  chair  he 
had  great  merit,  but  ccmplaisance  and  management  did  much,  and  often  af- 
fumed  the  appearance  of  higher  qualifications;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  pre- 
fent day  is  neither  to  be  managed  nor  compromifed,  it  is  to  be  met  aione 
by  vigour,  firranefs,  and  decifion  ;  qualities  in  which  be  appears  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  deficient.  Confidering  hia  means  and  refources,  and  the  flate  and 
circumflances  of  the  nation,  never  did  any  man  appear  to  me  to  fland  in  a 
jGtuation  of  fuch  tremendous  refponfibility. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  afifing  out' of  that  refponfibility,  to  repre- 
fcnt  things  and  perions  in  a  true  and  raithful  light,  in  that  quarter  in  woich 
much  mufTnecelfarily  be  learnt  from  fuch  reprelentation.  No  man  is  more 
courteous  than  Mr.  Addington  ;  no  man  takes  fo  much  pains  to  jrecommend 
himfelf  univerfally.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  has  been  deficient  in  ^vttry 
dutiful  attention  (fo  juUly  due  from  all)  in  the  quarter  alluded  to.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  recommending  himfelf,  in  advancing  his  own  pretenfions, 
he  has  been  careful  not  to  depreciate  thofe  of  others ;  but  it  is  alarming  and 
unaccountable  to  fee  the  great  talents  and  experience  of  the  country  ex- 
cluded from  a  Qiare  in  its  Executive  Government,  in  this  hour  of  g^iiend 

.  anxiety.'* 

It  is  moft  truly  **  alarming  and  unaccountable"  indeed,  to  fee  this; 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  minifters  themfclves  explicitly  avow  the 
impetiousnecefiTity  for  anunioti  of  all  theinilirence,  talents,  and  ihtegri* 
ty,  which  the  country  can  afford,  todireft^our  councils,  to  invigorate 
'our  hearts,  and  to  guide  our  hands  at  this  momentous  and  mofl  awful 
crifis  of  cur  fate  !  Ihe  authQr  concludes  with  a  jufl  and  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  contefl  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  of  the  fate  refervcd 
for  us,  (hould  the  enemy  fuccced  in  his  defign.  He  fleers,  however, 
a  middle  courfc  between  falfe  confidence,  and  unmanly  defpalr.  He 
lyiihcs  us  to  proportion  our  means  of  refiftance  to  the  magnitude  of 
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oor^eer :  he  calls  for  wifdom  to  conceive,  and  courage  to  execute  $ 
aodin  this  call,  we  arc  confident  he  will  be  joined  by  every  true,  im* 
partial,  and  enlightened  friend  of  his  country. 

We  fliall  tranfcribe  but  one  other  pailage  from  this  valuable  traft, 
aiki  that  for  the  purpofc  of  making  a  few  obfervations  on  the  habitual 
inconfiftcncy  of  the  nporud  author  of  the  "  Curfory  Remarks." 

"  To  ref)fe'*ent  the  exuedilions  to  Egypt  and  to  Copenhagen  as  '  hopelefs* 
when  fpeaking  of  thd  late  Ad  mini  ft  ration,  and  to  confider  them  as  gloriQus  - 
ami  triumphant,  when  he  has  appropriated  them  to  the  firesait:  to  tell  us 
4hat  the  peace  was  '  beyond  tiie  hope  of  the  wifelt  and  the  mofl  fanguine 
of  the  well-wifliers  of  Miniflera ;'  and  to  treat  every  man  as  *  a  fooF  who 
ever  confided  in  its  Juratiw:  to  accufe  Mr.  Pitt  of  being  '  perfidious/  *  cor- 
rupt/ '  unprincipled,'  •  profligate/  '  malevolent/  '  rancorous,'  as  guilty  of 
ikebafeit  treachery, — as  poireliing  nothing  but '  the  mere  gift  of  eloquence/ 
and  to  rcprefent  '  his  abilities  as  c^ilcalated  to  fudain  the  efTential  interefti. 
of  the  empiro,'  and  to  with  that  he  had  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet:  to  cenlure 
hiin  for  supporting  the  Miniilers,  which  he  calls  '  officious,'  and  for  opposing 
them,  which  he  deems '  facliou*:*  to  call  loudly  for  unanimity,  while  he  is 
hiinfelf  thiowing  tlw  apple  of  difcord:  thc'e,  furely,  are  grols  inconfitten^ 
cies;  they  are,  uideed,  lb  glaring,  thai  I  Ibould  have  fell  it  annecedary  to 
have  pointed  them  out.  But  when  i  oblcrve  that  good  will  towards  Mr. 
AddingtiHj,  is  not  fo  powerful  an  inceiiti\*e  with  this  vyriter  as  rancour  and' 
hatred  towards  others;  when  I  fee  him  inconliftent  to  ferve  tl>e  worfl  pur- 
poies;  when  I  defed  him  miliaking  tacts,  mifreprefenting  opinions,  and. dc< 
dHcmg  from  his  <»wn  'niifreprelientaltons,  conelulions  which  arc  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  the  ablett  and  moft  upright  men  in  the  country ;  men  to 
whom  the  nation  looks  up  in  this  hour  of  peril  as  its  be!i  hope:  and  ladly, 
when  I  fee  thefe  calumnies  countenanced  by  thofe  who  ought  (if  not  from 
higher  confiderations)  from  the  mere  legard  to  decency  ajid  tru:h,  to  have 
fupprelfed  them;  I  confefs  1  feel  that  I  am  di.charging  a  public  di\ty,  in 
emlejvouring  (however  inadequately)  to  expofe  the  baleneis  and  malignity 
of  this  attack,  and  in  vindicating  from  fuul  afperiion  fome  of  the  moil 
illuftrious  chara61ers  in  the  nation/' 

Surely  fuch  a  mafs  of  fe]f-contradi£lions  as  this  is  not  to  be  found 
ia  the  works  of  any  other  writer ;  but,  by  referring  to  our  /^/r^  Vo- 
lume, our  readers  will  percleive  that  this  writer,  admitting  him  to  be 
the  perfon  whom  he  is  generally  feared  and  believed  to  he,  has  always 
beta  in  the  habit  of  contradi£ling  himfelf.  In  our  very  firft  Number 
we  reviewed  a  work  of  his,  entitled,  *^  Confiderations  upon  the  State 
of  Public  Affairs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1798,"  and  we  there 
referred  to  a  work  with  a  funilar  title,  uibflituting  only  1796  for 
•  1798,  on  which  yrt  made  the  following  remark : 

*^  In  that,  as  indeed,  in  every  production  of  his  pen,  the  author  h 
betrayed,  by  the  want  of  a  fixed  principle,  into  the  molt  palpable 
contradidions.  In  proof  of  this  alTertion,  we  (ball  ano'^e  two  fiiort 
piflages  on  the  very  point  in  qnedion,  (the  caufes  or  the  late  war). 
•  tn  the  courfc  of  thefe  inquiries,  it  will  become  neceflary  for  me  ia 
imneB  the  ^var  with  the  principle  dfthe  French  revolution  \  and  that  I 
9uy  do  fo  with  more  accuracy,  I  ihajl  firft  treat  of  them  feparatply, 
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und  afterwards  combine  them  to^ether^  a$  far  as  tbey  alppear  to  me  ui 

a£f  upon  ine  another ^  and  to  U  reciprocally  caufes  and  effe^fs  9f§ur  pre^ 
Jent  dangersy  apprehenfions,  or  difBcurttes/  p.  6.  f  It  is  tn  purfpanc^ 
of  the  plan  I  have  laid  down,  that  I  am  thus  caref til,  to  fepar^eU  the 
principle  of  the  French  revolution  from  the  caufe  oj  the  ivar^  though  I  have 
no  fcrupte  to  aflert,  that  nothing  but  the  war  could  have  turned  the 
coiirfe,  and  eluded  the  violence,  of  the  revolution,*  p.  15.  And  be 
declares  in  p.  46.  that  if  he  did  not  believe  that  thr  principles  of  the 
French  rroobLticnary  fijiem  were  very  generally  and  efedpally  exploded 
in  France,  he  *  would  never  advife  nor  confent  to  a  pacification  ^yitfc 
that  country,  in  any  cafe  fhort  of  an  abfolute  neceflity*." 

We  will  here  juft  a(k  this  con/iftint  gentleman,  whether  he  teaHjr 
believes,  that  the  principles  of  the  French  revolutionary  fy^ffem  were  effec- 
tually exploded,  when  x\[t peace  of  Am'ient  was  concluded  ?  Jf  be  do 
believe  it,  he  muft  contrtidift  one  of  the  French  prefefl?,  who  bad 
certainly  a  much  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the'faA  than  himfelfi 
and  w^io,  in  complimenting  Buonaparte  on  the  conclufion  of  tbat 
peace,  made  this  the  ground  of  his  compliment :  That  he  (Buona- 
parte) had  thereby  completed  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  principUs-f^ 
— a  compliment  which  the  Firft  Conful  received  as  juft  and  well  dc- 
ferved ;  apd,  ^f  he  do  not  believe  it,  he  >nuft,  fince  he  juftifies  that 
peace,  admit  the  exiftence  of  a  cafe  of  abfolute  necefftty^  by  ivhich  he 
will  contradifl:  the  objeft  of  his  panegyrics,  Mr.  Addington,  yvjiq 
again  ?md  again  denied  in  Parliament  the  exiftence  of  any  luch  neccf- 
fity.  Uirum  horum  mavis  arcipe.  But  we  have  more  inconiiften- 
cies  than  thtTe  to  reproach  him  with.  In  1798,  he  infifted  that  a 
peace,  founded  on  xht flatus  quo  of  1789,  could  alone  fecure  the  tnui- 
quillity  of  Europe  ;.but  in  1^03,  forfooth,  z  peace  v^'hxoh  left  France 
in  poffeflion  of  all  her  conquclt?,  and  which  was  utterly  deftruAive  of 
the  balance  of  power,  is  prailcd  by  the  fame  man  as  a  peace,  f*  which 
was  heyorj  the  hopes  of  the  wifcfl  and  mofl  fanguine  of  Mr.  Addingt9H*s 
well'wijbers\**  though, It  muft  be  clear  to  every  one,  who  has  attended 
to  the  courfe  of  political  events,  thatcircufnftances  wciie  inSnttely 
fnbre  favourable  to  i^,  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concludec^ 
than  in  1798  M  Our  readers  have  feen,  that  he  condemns  Lord 
Grcnville  with  an  air  of  triumph,  for  difapproying  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  he  approved  of  the  ^r^Vf,  as  i?  is  called,  c3f  Ltlle. 
Now,  l>ord  Grenvilie  has  iufficiently  proved  in  Parliament,  to  exempt 


*  Aktj-Jacobin  Review,  vol,  T.  p.  25,  26.  In  a  fiibfequent  Num- 
ber of  our  work,  where  we  reviewed  another  publication  by  the  /ame  writer, 
w^re  exhibited  other  grofs  inconiiikncies,  and  palpable  coniradidions, 
which  extorted  from  os  this  remark:  **  The  palpable  iuconiiftency  of  this 
writer's  A! nti men ts  with  each  oib(sr,and  his  numerous oontradidtions  of  bioH 
felf,  convince  us  that  he  \^  de(titute  of  any  c|ear»  fettled,  and  definite  notioDS, 
upon  the  important  fubjccls  which  he  dilcufies."    Ibid.  p.  266. 

t  See ."  Lis  Ciitf  Promcsses"  by  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois. 
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^4ifom  the  neccffity  of  proving  here,  that  the  terms  propofed  at  Lille, 
f:oiiiidc:ring,  too,  the  circuniflanccs  under  which  they  were  prppofed, 
-iwerc  infinitely  more  honourable  to  this  country,  and  iijorc  fafc  for 
}Lurope,  tlMin  the  conditions  acceded  (o  at  Aini(;ns.  But  we  muft  re- 
lort  upon  thp  Objerver^  and  alk  him,  in  our  Uirn,  how  he,  who  could 
pondetpn  fo  yipfpntly  the  propofals  at  Lille,  could  psincgy*izc  fo 
/Iron^ly  the  terms  concluded  at  Amiens  ?  Reierring  to  tliofe  piopofals, 
)iecaTlt4  *f  the  ppblic  piety  and  gratitude  to  Providence?,  for  the  rfe- 
jivcr^nce  jvhich  we.  hayp  experienced  from  the  great  ai)d  imminent 
dapgers  to  which  we  were  daily  expofed,  during  the  negotiations  for  % 
peace  at  {^illc."  (p.  2.)  And  he  confidered  the  efcape  from  tlfat 
piojeded  peace  as  an  efcape  from  ^^  ruin  and  infamy;"  aflorting, 
that  ^^  a  general  peape  would  not  have  exempted  uV  from  a  fingie 
flaogertp  which  we  are  now  ej^pofed,  and  that' it  virould  i)ave  expoicd 
ps  to  a  thoufand  danger^  from  wliich  we  are  exempted.''*  And  is 
not  this  defcription  ftriflly  applicable  10  the  l(iie  peace  ?  |f  the  King's 
iDiniflefs  of  that  day,  as  he  aflerted,  ''^  projeiied  the  ruin  of  their 
pountry  y  h,e  ought,  in  order  topreferve  his  confiftency,  toliavc  main- 
tained, that  his  Majefty'a  prefeot  minifters  had  complete  th^  ri|in  of 
ihcir  country,  unlets  he  were  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  were  more  advantageous  to  this  country,  than  thofe 
prepared  at  |-iile,  the  very  reyerfe  of  which  is  notoriouily  the  fa£L 
Put  tempora  inuuntur,  et  ille  mutatur  in  ipfis.  He  then  thought, 
and  fatd,  that  facrifices  fliould  be  made  of  the  **  falaries  of  placemen,** 
for  the  pufpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  whereas  now  he  does  not 
icruple  to  retain  z  falary  himfelf  without  a  place;  k^  included  two 
^ecurti  in  th^  number  of  his  requifite  facriiices ;  but  he  now  reco!- 
k6ts,  we  fuppofc,  that  the  office  of  Clerk  oftbi  Pells  \s  a  finecure  ?  \ ! 
Apropos,  to  this  fa  id  office^  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  this 
driveller  reviles^  it  was  refufed  by  him  (at  a  moment  when  he  had  the^ 
Arongeft  motives  for  accepting  it,  and  when  his  acceptance  of  it  would 
have  been  approved  l^y  the  whole  nation),  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  diminiflung  the  public  burthens,  by  offering  it  to  Col. 
^rre,  in  exchange  for  a  penfion  for  life  of  3000!.  which  was,  in 
consequence,  faved  .to  the  country  I  What  a  comparifon  does  this 
poble  a£l  of  dtiinterefiednefs   fuggeft!     One  word  more  with  this 

•  minifterial  champion,  and  we  have  done  with  him*  /SF^  have  not 
jfcrgotten,  if  Mr,  Addington  has,  the  illiberal  and  unfounded  abufe 
which  he  thti>  lavilhed  on  his  fovereign^  with  the  fame  prof\i(ion  with 
which  he  now  JaviOies  the  fame  kind  of  abufe  on  fbme  of  the  btft 
.friends  of  hjs  fov^reign  and  of  the  country.  He  told  us,  moft  falfelyt 
in  allufioh  to  the  voluntary  contributions,  that  '^  the  generofity  of 

.  l/&r  p^^^// was  nipped  and  chilled  in  the  bud,  by  the  penury  of  .that 
roy;{i  ftream,  which  fliould  have  fed  its  roots,  and  made  it  fpring  and 
blow."      Ofi  which  vre  then  obfervcd,  and  prcvtdj  that  ^^  i  more 


*  Anti-Ta''cobin  Heview,  vol.  I.  p.  120* 
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fouU  falfe^  and  malignant  alTertion  never  proceeded /rom  a  democratve 
pen."*  AH  the  firftcharafters  in  the  kingdom  were  abufcd  at  the 
fame  time  with  equal  juflice ;  and  the  viies  rfthegreaty  and  the  virttut 
of  the  poor  J  were  made  the  fubjc<a  of  a  contraft  by  this  doughty  cham* 
pion  of  the  prcfcnt  miniftry  ! 

OF  the  **  Plain  Anfwer "  we  can  only  fay,  that  in  point  of  flyle^ 
manner,  and  arguhnent,  it  is  inferior  to  no  controverfidi  pamphlet, 
which  ever  fell  under  our  infpedlion  ;  it  is  written  with  the  temper 
and  larrgiiage  of  an  accompiiihed  gentleman,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  fpirit  and  firmnefs  of  one  who  writes  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
from  the  iead.     And  it  is  the  union  of  thefe  qualities  which  l^ads  us 
to  believe,  that  it  is  rpally  the  production  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
Has  been  publicly  imputed.     Nor  let  it  be  fuppoftd,  that  the  perfed 
coincidence  of  fcntiment,  which  fubfifts  between  the  author  and.our«> 
felves,  has  had  the  fmallcft  effefb  on  our  critical  decifion.     It  is  the 
rcfult  of  conviction   proclaimed   by  the  voice  of  tiuth.     As  to  t*ic 
**  Cuff^^'^y  R^'^^r^s,"  we  were  utterly  aftortiflicd   to -find  that  which 
we  had  truly  reprefente^  as  a  pamphlet  c/umfy  in  con/lruSfitm^  and  inac^ 
£urat/ in  language^  praife^  by  our  refpe£lable  coadjutors,  the   Brifiji 
Criticsy   for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  compofed.     We  are  willing 
to  reft  our  claim  for  critical   jud;;menr,  arid  honeft  decifion,  on  this 
point,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  any  impartial  and  com- 
petent judge.     Indeed,  this  author  never  publilhed  a   work,  which 
was  exempt    from    the    faults   and     inaccuracies   which    we    have 
imputed  to   his  laft  jjrodudtion.     One   of  his   former  publications, 
indeed,  was  proved  by  us  to  **  abound  in  grammatical  errors,  in  inele- 
gant expreffions,   and  in  violations  of  the  moft  common  rules  of  com^ 
poiition/*  and,   after  exhibiting  our  proofs,  we  added,  **  a  fear  of 
caftigation  would  prefervc  a  fchool-boy  from  fuch  falfe  concords — 
fuch  fcai\daIous  inaccuracies  **t     Similar  paffages  wc  had  marked  in 
the  **  Curfory  Remarks,"  but  we  confidered  the  matter  of  that  pam- 
phlet as  fo   much   more  important  than   the  manwrj  that   we  did 
not    thinlc   the  errors  of  compofition  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
Yet  with  all  thefe  vices,  and  with  every  thing  in  it  that  muft  difguft 
men  of  principle  and  honour,  has  this  miferable  production  b:en  forced 
through  eight  editions  ! 

A  View  ef  the  Moral  State  ef  Society^  at  thechfe  6f  the  Eighteenth  Century^ 
much  enlarged^and  continued  to  the  commencemtrit  of  the  year  1 804.  fflth 
a  Preface 9  adilreffed  particularly  to'  the  Higher  Orders.  By  John 
Bowles,  Efq.     8vo.     Pp.144.     2s.  W.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

WE  notice^*,  very  much  at  length,  but  certainly  not  more  fo 
than  the  immcnfe   importance  of  the  fubje£l  of  difcuflion, 

and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  difcuiTed,  required,  this  moral  view^ 

^ /  -       \ 

*  AMTi-Ja.coBiN  Review,  \t>l,  1.  p.  135.  t  Ibid,  p.  258, 
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on  ica  firft  appearance,  when  it  was  j^ned  wiiTi  a  poUlual  vino  cX 

focsety.*     We  are  pleafed  to  fee  that  the  author  has  publiihed  it  fepa- 

ratcly^and  has  so  conftderably  enlarged  it,that  it  mayjuftlybeconfideredl 

as  a  Dcw  work  ;  the  frefli  matter,  mcludiog  the  preface,  making  one 

half  of  the  whole  publication.     It  is  a  truth,  which  none  but  iniidels 

will  be  difpofed  to  deny,  thata  pefipd  of  extraordinary  danger  is  a  due 

feafon  for  felf- examination,  either  for  individuals  or  for  nations ;-« 

and  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  God  beihg  our  only  hope,  and  our 

only  refuge,  in  times  of  great  peril,  our  expectation  of  his  afiiftance 

.muft   be  proportioned  to  our  .habitual  attention  to  his  commands  i 

of  courfe  ii  follows,  that  if  a  nation  be  habitually  irreligious  and  im-  ' 

moral,  tt  has  little  reafon  to  rely  on  the  fuccefs  of  Infinite  Perfe£lion» 

or  to  expcdt  that  Jucu/s  'will   be  the  reward  of  diJokeSena.     lui% 

therefore  of  the  greateft  confcquence  to  afcertain  the  real  ftate  of  fa- 

ciety,  in  refpedl  of  religion  and  morals,  at  a  moment  when  a  violent 

and  impla<;able  enemy  threatens  to  overthrow  our  altars  and  our 

throne,  and  when  we  are  called  upon,  by  the  voice  of  authority,  to 

oiFcr  up  fupplications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  for 'pardon,  for  mercy; 

and  for  divine  affiftance.     Truly  did  that  moft  excellent  Chriftian, 

•  and  upright  man,  Mr.  Bowdler,  obferve,  that  Reform  or  Ruiii 

was  the  only  alternative  held  out  to  us;  and  the  period  is  now  very 

faft  approaching,  when  we  (hall  be  put  to  the  ted,  and  when  our  ruin 

or  deliverance  will  prove  whether  we  arc  rcformc4  or  not.     Light 

and  airy  as  this  profpe^l  may  appear  to  fome,  it  is  one  of  moft  ferious 

confideration  to  every  rational  and  piojus  mind.     In  contemplating  i,r,' 

all  political  and  party  concerns  dwindle  inrft  paltry  infigniiicance  ^ 

and  are  only  worthy  of  attention,  inafmuch  as  they  can  be  rendered 

inftrumental  to  the  promotion   of  that  ftate  of  things,  whi(^h  could 

alone  difpcl  doubt,  and  create  coufidence. 

There  are,  we  know,  qiany  who  regard  the  accufation  of  extraor- 
dinary depravity,  when  applied  to  the  piefent  t^^mes,  as  the  mere  echo 
of  paft  ages,  and  who  think  they  can  overturn  all  the  arguments  ad* 
duced  in  proof  of  its  exiftence  by  the  addu£lion  of  paflages  from 
Wfitcrs  of  fprmer  times,  who  preferred  the  fame  charges,  and  de- 
nounced the  fame  confeqqences.  But  depravity  may  be  confidered 
either  zspojitive  ox  comparative  %  when  a  moral  writer  aflerts,  that  the 
times  in  which  he  lives  arc  more  depraved  than  any  preceding  times, 
his  aftertion  may  be  ftri^ly  true,  though  the  confequence  which  he 
deduces  from  it  may  prove  erroneous ;  but  it  by  no  means  invalidate^i 
a  fimilar  aftertion  at  any  fubfequent  period ; — and  indeed  the  natural 
progrefs  of  focicty,  in  countries  where  commerce  produces  wealth, 
and  wealth  generates  luxury,  tends  to  cre*ate  a  general,  gradual^  and 
progrefljve  relaxation  of  religious  and  moral  principle.  As  lopo/itive 
in(\ances  of  depravity,  wherithey  are  adduced,  the  reafoncrs  to  whom 
we  allude  do  not  attempt  to  difpute  their  exigence  or  their  enormity. 


♦Auti-Jacobin  Review,  vol.  Vllf.  p.  14. 
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but  content  themfelves'with  advancing  the  gratuitous  fuppoiition,  thalt 
they  are  not  worfe  than  the  depravity  of  paft  tknes.  If  the  obferva- 
tion,  indeed,  were  true,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  againft  the  afguV 
mcnts  advanced  on  the  neceflity  of  Reform  or  the  probability  of  Rurn, 
For  that  pofitive  vice  will,  fooner  or  later,  without  the  interventioii 
of  repentance  and  reforno,  incur  ppfttive  puniihment.  is  as  certain  as 
any  of  the  divine  denunciations  contained  in  the-  Scriptures.  And 
none  but  a^nadman  or  an  idiot  could  think,  when  called  to  account 
for  bis  fins,  of  alledging,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  there  were  others  as 
•finful  as  hirafelf.  Admitting  then,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  thai 
former  times  were  as  vicious  and  finful  as  the  prefent,  ftili  fuch  ad'- 
«nitffion  would  not,  in  the  fmallcft  degree,  invaTidatc  the  argunienti 
jind  deductions  of  thofc  who  contend  that  the  prcfent  times  are  worft 
than  any  former  times  ;  thofc  arguments  and  ded u£tions  being  founded 
on  the  exiftence  of  aflual  pofitive  depravity,  and  their  ftrength  and 
juftice  not  at  all  depending  on  any  comparative  degree  of  wickedncfs. 
We  are,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  viewing  fociety  in  all 
Its  branches,  it  is  infiniicly  more  corrupt^  finfiil,  and  profligate,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  otir  national  exiftence.  Even  in  the  licen- 
tious reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  monarch,  forgetful  rf 
W^  firjldutyy  fet  a  vicious  example  to  bis  fubjefts,  the  number  of 
profligate  chara&ers  in  the  king^dom  was  much  fmailer  than  it  is  at 
prefent,  when  the  throne  is  filled  by  a  fovereign,  who  performs 
rh^t  duty  with  the  moftfcrupulous  attention,  and  fets  the  bed  pof- 
fiWe  example  to  his  pc^le.  But  if  only  the  (anre  degree  of  depravity 
cxifted  at  prefent,  we  inoulcJ,  with  fuch  an  example  before  our  eyes, 
be  doubly  criminal.  If  is  chiefly,  however,  where  an  increafe  of  pro- 
^^Z^^ftit^^^  fubjeCl  to  general  notice,  and  leaft  expofed  to  public 
animadv^ifion,  that  profligacy  has  increafed  of  late; — among  the 
middle  and  lower  clafTcs  ojf  fociety,  biit  efpecially  among  the  latter. 
Our  own  obfervation  and  experience  have,  unhappily,  furniflied  us 
with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  fafls  on  which  we  found  this  conclufion, 
that  we  have  no  hefitation  in  aflerting  its  validity,  Confidering, 
then,  the  ftate  of  fociety  to  be  fuch  as  we  have  here  reprcfented  it, 
we  cannot  but  concur  with  Mr.  Bowles  rn  the  abfolute  neceflity  of 
art  immediate  and  general  reform  ;  and  in  calling  moft  earneftly  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  have  power  to  give  effedl  to  their  endeavours, 
to  unite  iii  promoting  this  only  JTure  means  of  national  falvation. 

"  When  the  Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  earth  promote,  among  tbelr 
inferiors,  the  pra6Uce  of  religion  and  virtue,  they  are;  in  the  higbeli  pof* 
Able  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  benefadors  of  mankind  \  but  when,  by  their 
own  profligacy,  (bey  induce  others  to  difregard  the  fandions  of  religioo, 
and  the  obligations  of  morality,  they  are  the  heavicft  fcourges  of  the  ha* 
man  race,  and  the  caufc  of  more  real  injury  to  their  fellow  creatures,  than 
ir  is  in  the  power  of  the  moft  ferocious,  fangniaary,  and  deiblating  eon- 
qncrors  to  produce.'* 

Thejuftice  of  this  obfervation  will  fcarcely  admit  of  ilifpute*  The 
author  then  advert^  to  the  adaiiiable  pauern  fupplied  by  the  monarch 
N  .   ^  on 


on  the  throne;  anddraws,  from  tbenegleftof  it,  the  faite  inference 
t)iit  we  have  drawn  above.  His  attention  is  next,  by  a  natural  pro- 
grefs,  dire£led  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  will  certainly  feel  and 
applaud  the  commendable  zeal,  and  dignified  truth,  which  are  fo  con* 
fpicuous  in  the  following  remarks. 

.  ''  In  conteiDpUttng,howeTeF»  the  manners  of  the  higheft  ranks,  it  11 
impo^ble  not  to  look  with  pecoliar  fbltcilade  to  that  illu^lrioas  perfonage, 
wba^  in  the  courfe  of  natare>  and  in  the  order  of  fucceffioB)  is-  one  day  to* 
afeend  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  The  eaample-of  that  perfonage  is  no 
lefs  important,  nay,  in  fome  refpeds,  it  is  iliil  more  fo,  in  regard  to  the 
morals  of  tte  country,  than  that  of  his  Royal  Sire.  But  one  degree  re- 
mo»«d  froitt  the  throni^  he  is  fo  elevated  as  to  be  an  object  of  univerfal* 
and  conftant  attention ;  but  poflefling,  at  the  fame  time,  in  common  with- 
al his  iniorieis,  th^  charader  of  subject >  he  can  mix  in.fociety  inanaanneV' 
yrinchwoisld' be  incompatible  with  the  dimity  of  the  fovereign*  ,  He-be-* 
coine»»  of'cottflfe>  the  attra^ve  centre  of  that,  brilliant  circle,  which  iW 
iifoally^nqptnated  failiionable  life ;  and  his  attraciive  powers  are  great4)^'. 
ilicreaM  by  the  difpoittion,  which  mankind  have  ever  difplayed,  and  ever, 
willdifptliy,  to  worfhip  the  riling  furt. 

"  Forfueh  reafons,.  thecondud  of  an  Heir  Apparent  mud  have  an  ef- 
fe€^  upon  the  pubKc  morals,  which  it  is  ditHcnit  adequately  to  defcribe. 
Whatever  he  does  muii  promote  the  general  inter&ils,  either  of  virtue  or  ot^ 
vice.  Even  anions,  in  themfelves  indifferent,  derive  an  importance  front 
the  fiatien  of  fncb  an  agent,  and  operate  isppn  the  maimers*  which  have  » 
powei^l  inflacnce  upon  the  naorals  of  the  commcinity.  What  an  afcen^ 
daney  then,  upon  lltofe  morals,  mud  belong  to.  tha  aggregate. m£  hischa^ 
rader,  and  to  the  tcnour  of  his  life !  If,. by  a  re^lar  and  devout  attend-, 
ance  upon  divine  worihip,  he  difplays  a  fincere  and  ardent  piety  towards 
that  great  and  awful  Being,  who  placed  him  in  his  high  fiation  for  the 
benefit  of  miiiions  of  the  human  race — and  to  whom  he  is  refjwnfible  for 
the  ofe  he  makes  of  his  rank  and  influence^  if  he  exhibit  to  the  coutKleft 
imdtttndes,  who  are  ever  gazing  upon  him,  a  pattern  of  filial  duty,of  eonjiigal 
fidelity,  of  paternal  care, of  domeitid  virtue,  of  perfonai  regularity, temperance, 
and  fc^f-command ;  if  he  avail  himfelf  of  the  high  authority,  which  nn»i% 
be  attached  to  his  fentiments,  by  mamfeiling  his  abhorrence  of  every  fpe* 
ciea  of  vice,  and  by  difcouotenancing  the  profane  and  the  diifdute  j  >f  he 
promde  tJbat  rcfped  for  the  nuptial  tie,  which,  nest  to  religious  principle 
is  the  main  bond  of  fociety ;  if,  in  Aiort,  be  invigorate,  by  all  (he  meant 
m  his  power,  thofe  principles,  difpoiitions,  and  habits,  which  are  iocul*^ 
cated  and  preicribed  by  the  facred  rules  of  Chriftian  noorality  ;  then  muft 
he  be  a  bleffing  of  ineflimable  value  to  his  country  and  to  the  worlds  m 
kiminary  of  the  brighteft  and  moil  beni^  radiance;  an  objed  of  admira- 
tion to  a'l,  whofe  admiration  is  of  any  value  ^  then  will  he  bed  provide  for  • 
the  fecurity  of  that  throne  to  which  he  is  fo  nearly  allied,  and  of  which, 
virine  is  the  only  folid  fupport :  then  will  he  mod  eflfedually  contiibute  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  people,  whom  lie  expecis  hereafter  to  govern,  from . 
that  unexamplrd  fiate  of  danger,'  to  which,  in  common  with  the  whele 
eirilized  world,  they  are  now  expofed. 

**  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  illuiirioi)s  perfonage,  who  is  more  imroe* 
diately  in>erefied  in  this  general  defcriptioa  of  a  pious  and  a  virtuppi* 
Prince,  to  fuppofe  that  he  can  be  difpleafed  at  fuch  a  de^riptioo  bein^j^re- 
faned  to  bb  view.  "  Thatt 
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''  Thj^t  illttftribui  perionnge,  if  a  recent  pub]ica|{on  has  any  juft  claiih  to 
authenticity,  i'eems  to  be  fully  apprized  that  he  has  moji  foUtnu  obligations  im 
f<^ed  on  him  hy  bis  hirth  7  nod  that  more  than  ordinary  circunafpedion  and 
correctnefs  of  conduct  are  now  required  of  bim,  in  confequence  of  ^be 
extraordinary  circumflanocs  of  the  times.  For  in  that  publication  he  It 
reported  to  fay,  with  no  lefs  elegance  than  truth,  that — in  thije  unhappy 
times ^  the  'worid  examine  ihr  cmdii3  of  PrJnces  tuith  a  Jealous ^  a  fcruiisuzif^, 
and  a  mali^na%t  eye,  To  which  moft  appropriate  defcription  of  the  difpo- 
iilion  of  thi»  levelling  age,  h&  is  pleafed  to  fubjoin  a  refolution,  which 
reflects  honour  on  his  exalted  rank— ^^  No  aUin  is  more  aware  than  i  am- 
of  the  exiAence  of  fuch  a  difpof^tion,  and  no  man  is  tber^iKe  more  deter- 
mined (0  place  hihifelf  above  all  fufpicion,*  There  can  be  no  reafon,  then, 
to  apprehend  his  difpleafure  on  account  of  the'  exfft-effion  of  fentiments, 
which  are  coogeni^  with  tbofeof  his  own  heart,  and  which  are  in  perfect 
unifon  with  the  wiCe  determination,  that  he  has  {6  nobly  avowed.  Hie 
poffeifes,  tnoreover,  too  found-an  underfhinding,  and  too  manly  a  mind,, 
not  todifcdver  and  to  feel,  I  hat  it  is  irapoilible  to  give  a  ibronger  proof  of. 
aficdion.for  his  perfpn,  and  of  anxious  folicitude  for  his  honour  and  hap- 
pioefs,  than  by  hambly  fubmitting  to  his  confideration,  and  by  earoefily^ 
recommending  to  his  immedaie  adoption,  the  means  which  are  in  hlk 
power,  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  throne,  which  is  lus  lawful  in- 
heritance. A  very  little  refleciion  will  fuffice  to  convince  himi  that  there 
cannot  be  a  more  indubitable  tell  of  faithful  attachment,  than  the  bold* 
nefsof  fuch  reprefen ration^ ;  ftnce  they  point  out  the  path,  in  which  alone 
'  he  can  find  true  glory,  and  by  the  purfuit  Of  Which  he  may  fhed  a  luftre> 
'  that  no  military  atchievements  can  bellow,  on  that  charadter,  which  he  haa 
declared  to  be  mere  valuable  to  him  than  the  dro»e,  and  far  dearer  than  tvat, 
IfiUJelf. 

No  comment  of  ours  could  add  to  the  force  of  thcfe  remarks.  Our 
extracts  were  formerly  fo  copious  from  this  work,  and  the  account 
which  we  gave  of  it  fo  particular  and  minute,  that  we  have  nothing 
new  to  add,  in  refpe£k  of  its  general  chara6lcr,  than  that  the  opinion 
which  wc  then  gave  of  it,  is  rtriStly  applicable  to  it  in  itsprefcnt  en- 
larged llate.  It  contains  a  multiplicity  of  ftriking  fafts,  a  train  of, 
jndicious  reafoning,  a  feries  of  great  and  impreffivc  truths,  and  is,  in 
all  refpeft.%  what  wc  heard  it  called  by  a  found,  able,  and  cxcclienc 
divine,  **An  awefully  inftruflive  trad.".  The  rcftcdiions  on  the 
too-prevalent  vice  of  Adultery^  and  on  the  recent  efforts  of  modern 
philofopheisio  remove  the  odium  formcily  attached  to  it,  arc  among 
the  bcft  in  the  book. 

•'  The  obvious  and  indiflbluble  conneflion,  which  Providence  has  heen 
pleafed  to  eftablifh  between  female  chaftity  and  the  welfare  and,fafety  of 
civil  fociety,  has  induced  mankind  to  guard  the  abive-roentioned  virtue 
with  extraordinary  fences  of  moral  fentiment.     Hence  it  is  that,  among  all 
civi^ifed  nationir,  the  woman  who  has  been  known  to  deviate,  in  a  fing'e- 
inliance  from  the  path  of  virtue,  has  been  invariably  condemned  to  end- 
lefs  infamy,  and  to  a  hopelefs  cxclufian  from  the  inttrcourfe  of  fociai  life.* 
Hence  it  is,  that  all  of  her  own  fex,  who  had  any  regard  for  their  cbara<ftcr, 
were  obliged  to  (bun  a'l  communication  with  fuch  a  \vooiari,and  lo  appear,, 
.at  Icalt,  to  hold  her  in  utter  abhorrence.     Hence  it  is  that,  of  all  criminals, 
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fite  alonc'was  confidered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon ;  that  her  fiain  waf 
not  to  be  walhed  away  by  all  the  tears  which  could .  flow  daring  a  Hfe  of 
penltenbe  -y  and  that,  by  the  fentenee  of  the  Kvorid,  (lie  waa  doomed  JLof 
carry  ber  guilt  with  her  lo  the  grave.*  The  extreme  raifchievoufnefs  of  hei* 
qfftoce^  toe  certainty  of  deffrudion  to  focial  order,  which  that  offence^ 
involves,  if  ever  it  be  conlidered  as  'vcrt'^al,  gave  rife  to  this  apparent  fe- 
vcriiy^  a  feverity,  which  by  affording  the  Urongell  pofTible  protedion  ta 
female  chatty,  was^  in  truths  the  moft  friendly  guardian  of  the  fair  fex  f 
bat  which,  powerful  as  it  was^  has  ever  been  found  infufScient  to  prevent 
nombers  of  that  fex  from  pafiing  ihofe  bounds,  which  formed  the  robicoti 
of  their  honour  and  happinefs. 

'*  But  modern  liberality  has  fubflitnted  a  milder  code  for  thofe  auflere 
laws.  According  to  that  code,  crime  is  no  longer  fentenced  to  mifery. 
Virtue  is  no  longer  protedted  by  that  dread  of  fuffering,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  known  and  inevitable  confec^uence  of  vice.  The  lo6  of  female 
cbaftity  is  no  longer  deemed  an  unpardonable  ofFenee,  aft  indehble  ilain. 
To  compenfate  the  barfh  treatment  which  female  frailty  fometimes  re- 
ceiver from  thofe,  tvho  perfifl  in  judging  of  adtons  by  anciisnt  rules,  the 
unfortunate  fulfcrer  is  now  folaced  with  the  balm  of  pi^,  and  this  fyfleni 
of  amiable  indulgence  is  mofi  aflidaoully  inculcated  in  the  new  fchool  of 
morality.f  Nor  is  the  change  thua  produced,  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
Goveries  lately  made  in  the  hitherto^  terra  mcognita  of  morals,  confined  to 
fentiment#  Manners  partake  of  the  cffe6ts  refuldng  from  fuch  difcoveries. 
Virtue  is  aow  fecn  publicly  to  afTociate  with  vice.  Females,  who  have  no 
pretenfions  to  cbaftity^  are  become  companions  for  fome  of  the  moft  irnma* 
cuiate  of  their  fex.  Adulterera  and  adulterefTes  are  permitted,  in  recom-^ 
pence  for  their  offence^  to  enter  together  within  the  holy  pale  of  matrimoof^ 
and  thus  to  encourage  others  to  gratify  paflions,  which  might  elfe  be  confi-* 
dered  as  hopelefs.  And,  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  to  complete  the 
conquefl  of  prejudice,  fafhion  is  labouring,  and  apparently  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  to  obtain  a  general  facrifice  of  that  raodedy;  which  is  the  appointed 
guardian  of  Icmale  chaility/' 

Tfjefe  are,  indeed,  alarming  fymptoms ;  and  the  more  fo,  when 
we  coniider  the  pollated  fource  whence  thelc  abominable  pra£^icea 
were  derived.  After  tracing  the  caufe  of  our  moral  depravity  to  the 
want  of  a  religious  education,  and   a  general  relaxation  of  i^ligious 


",  ♦  If  firongly  charm 'd,  flie  leave  the  chovny  way^ 

And  in  the  foftqr  paths  of  pleafure  flray. 

Ruin  enfucs,  reproach,  and  endlefs  fhame^ 

And  one  falfedep  .entirely  damns  her  fame; 

In  vain  with  tears  the  lofs  ihe  may  deplore, 

Jn  yam  looks  back  to  what  (lie  was  before, 

She  fets,  like  fiars  that  fall,  to  rife  no  more.  Rows." 

"  t  The  Theatre,  which  fhould  ever  be  a  fchool  for  virtue,  is,  by  being 
loade  fahfervient  to  the  inculcation  of  fuch  fydems  converted  intoa  moS 
dangerous  fchool  for  vice;  and  while  its  Jia^^e  is  thus  perverted  to  the  worft 
of  pnrpofes,  almofl  every  other  part  of  it  abounds  with  fccncs  of  fuch  grofs 
iodeceney  and  iiecfitioufnefs)  (h^  it  is  no  knger  a  fit  refuit  fur  modcfl 
women*" 

principle 
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horror.    On  that  occafion^  tfa^utmoft  zeal  was'difplayed.  By  all  dcfcrSp^ 
'  lions  of  perfbn9«  to  fetuid  (he  dacm,  and  to  flop  the  6ight  of  thetf  lawfuf 
f^vereign.     Nay,  fuch  w»s  the  treafonable  ardour  which  had  been  infptred 
by  revolutionary  pririciptes,  that  a  ^enlletnan*  M.  de  Dampierre,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  ou  the  road  when  this  horrid  tran(ii^ion  attiafted  hit  notice; 
was  a£)ually  murdered  by  .the  mob.  of  ft^ies,  who  funroanded  the  royal 
carriage,  merely  becaufe  he  fought,  unarmed,  to  approach  Iheif  Majellies, 
and  to  tcftify,  by  his  fooks  his  loyalty  and  his  grief !     But  to  bring  the  com* 
parifon  between  ancient  idelity  and  modem  revolutionary  treachery  toadili 
narrower  point.     See  iUe"  frienJ  to  mmikmJ,  la  Fayette,  who,  when  he  dlf- 
covered  the  departure  of  his  royal  mafler  with  his  Queen  and  children,' 
iofiantly  difpatthed  an^aid-du-cartipr  with  or'ders  te  gire  ptsbiie  notice  of 
tlieir  light,  and  t& obtain  the -aili fiance  of  all  "good  citi%mA^*  to  obfiruel  \iv 
a  meafure  whichy  by  preventing  the  refcue  of  the  royal  fugitives  by  M.  de 
ifeottille,  made  its  autlior  the  caufe  of  their  being  again  brought  within  tbc 
power  of  iheir  enemies,  and,  ofcourfe,  fubjeclshim  tothe^piilt  of  their  fubfc- 
qtient  mtirder.     With  treachery  like  this,compare  i^^  heroic  Bdelit^  of  Capt. 
Mackenzie,  who,  when  the  ill-fated  Chaf  les  £(fw2trd  was  endeavouring  toeoo- 
ceal  himlelf  from  hi«  numerous  purfuers,,  was  overtaken  by  a  party  engaged 
in  the  purfuit,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  mifiaken  for  his  mafler,  to  wboift 
lie  bore  a  Hrong  refemblance,  flood  gairanlly  ep  the  defenfive,.   The  con- 
je6lures  of  his  aniagonifts  being  connrmed  hy  his  defperate  refiftancc,  the) 
/hot  him;  when,  firm  to  his  purpofe  of  turning  them  from  the  purfait,  he 
cried  out  with  his  cx|>iring   breath,    '' VilaiAINs,  vau  vllxr  Kiiua  - 

yO0R    pAiNCE." 

A  ftatue  of  gold  {hould  have  been  ereded  to  the  memory  of  this 
fefave,  Mis  heroic,  victim  of  layalt/  !  It  would  hiave|frved»  in  after 
ages,  as  a. rallying  point  to  good  and  faithfid  fubjeds^  and  a»  a  re- 
proach and  a  warning  to  rebels  and  traitors. 

In  a  note  to  p.  106,  the  author  makes  fome  pointed  remarks,  it 
allufion  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  for  regulating  the  treatment  of  ap* 
prentices  in  eotton  mills,  (on  which  we  offered  fome  obfervations  at 
the  time,)  on  themifcoftdu£tof  the  Leg^flature,  in- affordin^t  encou- 
ragement to  **  anf  other  mode  of  worship  than  that  of  the  Eftablifted 
Church/'  And  we  very  moch  wife  that  he  had  beftowed  a  greater 
Ihare  of  attetitiors  on  this  very  important  fobjcft.  It  will  fcarccly  be 
credited,  that  a  Government,  bound  by  duty  and  by  oaths  to  proteiS 
the  Eftahlilhed  Church,  fliould  devote. 25,000!.  annually  to  the  fup- 
portof  diflenters,  in  ai  fingle  province  of  Ireland — Ulfter.  This  is 
conciliation  with  a  vengeance  f  Some  people,  indeed,  may  be  dlf- 
pcfed  to  confider  it  as  an  afi  of  fuicidi^  and,  as  fuch,  with  the  liberal 
charity  of  a  coroncr^s  juiy,  to  impute  it  to  injaniiy.  Bi4t  let  this  coiX'^^ 
du»Sl  be  ccuplcd  with  the  indifference  to  **  external  forms  of  woiihip 
tlilplajwd  in  one  of  ihe  prayers  on  the  Fad-day,,  and  then  fay  wbcthe* 
?i  fpirit  of  rclaxarion>  or /omething^worfe,  (fo  radically  different  ffo® 
the  (pirit  ofgoo<^ld  (iroca)  be-nqi  rapidly  increafing,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger «f  our  £flabii(hmeiity  and  coofequentiy  of  religion  itftif ;  for  furd; 

^  experience 
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cip^ricnce  has  MbaenAy  convinced  us,  how  nearly  the  fccurity  of. 
tke  oac  itcotiAcfied  with  the  pceCbvation-of  the  other.* 

DIVINITY. 

(Titian  Zeal:  A  Sermon^  ^rtaclxd  at  tie  Scats  [Scotch  or  Scottilh]  C^rci^ 
JjmAm'ffaU,  May  3.0^  1^02,  befirt  the  C^mspandem  Board  h  LmJon,  of  the 
Sxiity  in  Scotktmit.  (incwfaraied  by  Riyal  Ckarter) ,  for  Mrtfiagatin^  Christian 
KaowUi^  in  the.Higldands  and  Ulands.  By  Joieph  Hughes,  A.  M.  •  St>* 
cond  .£dition«  corrcded.  For  the  benefit  ot  the  Religious  Trad  Society. 
Wiliiams^  Button,  and  Conder,  London;  and  James,  Briliol.  Svo. 
Pr.  42.     Frtce  One  Shilling.  .  1802.    -        ^ 

THE  ingenious  author  of  this  fermon  obferves,  that  *' character  i^  not 
ufually  formed  and  develqped  on  a  fudden,"  and  that  '*  it  often  in- 
Vblves  a  long  procefs  of  inquiry  and  tri?il,'*'(p.  6.)     The  truth  ©£  thefe  pofi- 
lions  he  iUullratesby  the  examples  of  Kazae^,  of  Joash,  and  of  the  churches 
planted  m  Cialafia  by  St.  Paul,  fromvyhofe  epillle  to  theTe  churches  (iv.  Js.) 
his  text  is  taken.     While  the  apoftfe  continued  with  them,  the)  gave  him 
every  tbken  of  afledlion  and  attachment ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  dep;irtcd, 
tflanthcy-yiefded  to' the  Tedu6!i6n  of  officious  and   intruding  teachers,  who 
fought  to  revive  their  former  prejudices  in  favour. oFJewiih  obfervances, 
ahd  for  this  purpofe  found  it  neceifary,  iy  a  ihew  of  atfeclcd  zeal  for  tJieir.. 
intereft,  to  fapplant  the  apoAle  in  their  efteein.     This  cirgumiiancc  roufed 
the  dignified  feniibiljty  of  St.  Paul  to  alTert  his  jud  claim  to  the  apofiojic  ' 
cKarader,  and   to  exjpofe  the  artifices  of  thefe  time-.'erving  inllruciors. , 
••They  zealourty  affcd  you/'  fays  h^,  "  but  not  well,*"  (v.  17);  that  is,! 
tbey  court  yotir  approbation,  bisi  they  do  it  difingenuouOy.     The  meaning, 
therefore,  et  the  text,  "  But  it  is  £ood  to  bo  zealouiiy  a&edied  always  in  a 
good  thing,"  (or  by.agood  perfon^  lays  our  author,}  is  thus  well  explained: 

.  ^  Asa  iiwabr  proof  of  th^tolnatim  of  thefe  modem  UberaHsts,  we  mention 
tiw  lingular  fad,  that  the  near  relative  of  a  biihop,  who  has  lately  been 
promoted  to  a  living,  in  a  moft  important  fUuotton,  has  ceafed  to  take  in 
oar  Review,  becanie  we  h^ve  pceMined  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  ve- 
nerable perfon  who  wrote  the  paflage  in  quedion,  and  to  avow  our  fixed 
attachment  to  the  d^drin^  aM  Jksijif&e  of  our  £llablifbed .  Chnrch ! ! !  Not 
one  of  the  liberal  coi^^re^lion  at  tbes  Pe^iitn  Tavern  could  have  difpJajed, 
in  a  ftronger  point  ot  view^  the  greatmtfii  of"  bis  refpedl,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  attachment,  to  religkm  and  moral  Jirima^le,  But  we  may  have  occa- 
lion,  at  forne  future  period,  to  treat  this>  (ubject  more^  large.  Mean- 
.  while  our  readers  may  reft  affured,  that  no  confideration  of  favour  or  of 
interefl  (hall  ever  make  us  fwerve  from  the  right  line  of  our  duty ;  we  are 
not,  thank  b^ven,  time-servers  \  whatever  we  feel  to  be  right,  we  will 
openly  inculcate,  ainl  whatever  we  feel  to  be  wrong,  we  will  as  openly 
reprove ;  withoat  confideriag  finr  a  viomeat  whom  we  may  pleafe,  or  whom 
offend.  Nullius addiciut,  j^rai^  in  ve>VLiM|u(iri»  we  ^  i  i  preferve  the  honefl 
independence  of  our  minds,  and  the  con^nt^  inttfrUy  of  our  principles, 
ai  well  againfl  pretended  friend i,  as  atf^i^  d^ldeu  enemies. 
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*  Yott  ought  to  confuU  the  characttrs  of  thofe  who  claim  jrou,  and  toward 
wlio4>  you  feel  a  riling  itigard ;  having  afcertainedf  who  ar«  worthy,  reckon 
it  your  privilege  to  be  die  obje^s  of  their  t^stam  approbation,  to  be  alwayt 
zealoudy  affected  by  them ;  avow  thM  when  they  are  abfent,  as  well  as 
when  they  are  prelent ;  wheti  they  are  depreciated  by  folly  and  malice,  as 
well  as  when  they  arc  extol  led  bf  wifdom  and  candour,^  X^P-  ^»  90 

This  is  certainly  the  real  and  oeBnifive  iropoW  of  the  apoflle's  woirds,  who 
is,  confequently,  "  to  be  confidered  as  hinting  to  the  Galatians,  though  in 
tb^  moll  delicate  manndr,  his  title  to  their  revolted  aflfedidns/'(p.  9«}  Bat 
the  preacher  thinks  that  our  tranflatioti  allows  us  to  take  the  original  phrafe, 
iMmfuAf  voXtf,  in  a  more  general  fenfe ;  fine*  it  exhibits  that  phrafe  ui  the 
rarm  of  an  abilraft  lentinaent,  applicabki  to  the  great  and  important  caufe  of 
Chriftianity  itfelf.  He  therefore  lakes  occafion,  from  the  words  of  his  text, 
to  difcufs  the  iul^edi  of  Ciiriftjan  zeal;  concerning  which,  in  general,  be 
jufHy  remarks,  that  ^  they  are  grofsly  mifiaken  who  imagine  it  to  be  a  mere 
cpnAitutional  pequiiarity, — a  mere  ferment  of  the  blood.  When  Hated  as 
the  refult  of  corporeal  temperament^  or  as  a  confufed  and  fleeting  naffion, 
it  is  degraded  from  its  proper  dignity;  yet  it  claims  to  be  cohiidered  notfo, 
aioch  a  diftindl  principle,  as  a  feiVent  emanation  of  the  foul,  indicating  tli^ 
TigO)irthat  accomplitlies  the  exertion  of  «?  our  principles.''  Our  author 
tH^ntromes  to  the  divifioh  of  his  fubjed»  in  which  he  is  Jufficiently  neat  and 
accurate.  "  In  (his  v?ew  the  ol^tct  of  zeal  muft  be  defined, — its  chaiacitni' 
tki  mtHt  be  (pecified,— itsVrVomwrji&i/W  muft  be  Uirgea,7— ils^A/g^fir^r/> 
fl^tift  be  defcribed  and  Jaid  oj)en,"  (p.  1 .1 .) 

\  Of  M.  H.'^  ftyle  and  manhet  of  writing  we  know  not  that  we  could  givs 
«&irer  fpeclmen  than  the  following  paragraph,  which  introduces  tbefeoood 
hisad  of  Iws  difcoarfe ':       *  .         ', 

**  Let  u<;  now  attend  to  the  chara6terifiics  of  zeal,  that  fo  we  mav  neitli^ 
d^eive  n(»r  miHake;  but,  dilcrimii^atii^g  between  true  seal  and  falfe,  xm* 
with  the  divine  b!eifing|  be  incited  praaically  to  iltuflrate  tiic  former,  aud 
to  guard  agaJrift  all  the  mifchiefs  generated  by  th^  latter.  That  we  (liouJd 
afaaijzc  the  properties  of  our  zeal,  as  woll  as  be  careful  in  tlie  feledion  of 
ifs  object  srppeairs  from  the  nature  of  ztfal  in  genieral. .  It  is  JLhCe  warm  tem- 
perature of  the  .moral  air ;  it  cxhibUaihe  foul  in  full  life,  and  boundiag  or 
with  enei^ies  which  confiantfy  renew  their  youth ;  it  implies  forcible  ^dlion; 
it  is  that  itnte  in  ivhich  the  eye  of  attention  is  fbced,  the  various  af?e6lions 
glow,  <ind  the  whole  mind  is  bomb  forward  from  achievement  to  achieve- 
ment, and  from  acquiritfon  to  acqiiifition.  Hence  it  is  neccJiiiry  to  waitch, 
as  well  as  to  cr.couragfi  it,  to  briiig  it  ttnder  the  empire  of  principle,  as  wcH. 
as  to  com  million  it  to  go  forth/  a  commander  and  a  condjietor.  2eal  is  ta 
our  zneiiialconftitution,  what  fire  is  to  the  materia]  worId>  kept  in  its  pro- 
per-place, and  duly  regulated,  it  miniflers  advantage;  othcrwife,  it  rulhcs 
abroad,  the  fport  of  ihiflihg  winds^  tlie  dread  of  a  thoufartd  fpefiators,  thq 
defoiation  of  all  vyhich  it  approaches.  Zeal,  thus  abandoned,  js  injurious,, 
in  proportion  to  iis  ftrength«  and  to  the  magnitude  of  Us  objei^  ;  jult  as  the 
larger  fragment  of  rock,  precipitated  from  the  higher  promontory,  thrcaiens. 
with  vafier  ruin  the  multitude  trembling  beneath  it/*.(Pp.  13,  H.) 

Tins  pallbge  is,  undoubtedly,  cr€Jditab!e  to  the  talents  of  the  preacher., 
It  difplays  greaJL  vigour  both  of  thought  and  pf  expreflion ;  yet  we  are  not« 
we  murt  own,  altogether  pleafcd  with  it.  It  Apparently  difcovers  too 
iiudiod  an  ambition  ih  the  language  of  fententious  point,  and,  in  the  fenti- 
mcnl  oi  vaiicgated  imagery.    The  whole  fermon,  indeed,  bears  te/limony 
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to  Ihe  author's  abilities  j  but  wfe  cannot  praife  it  (or  corfeAncfs  of  lafte.  It 
is  elaborate,  but  not  natural;  energetic,  but  not  eafy.  We  cannot  help 
£j^u.'ing  to  ouV  minds,  «the  writer^as  iianding  in  an  attitude  of  painful  exer- 
tion, and  ftraining  to  produce  fome  effetl  which  fhall  overpower  the  fpec-  , 
tators  with  aiioniihraent.  But  fuch  efforts  generally  fail  of  i'uccefs.  When 
Mr.  H.  for  inflance,  had  finiiJied  the  following  paragraph,  he  probably  re- 
garded it  with  fome  complacency,  as  not  only  fine  anu  degant,  but  fublime. 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  ftykofconipofition,  and . 
to  border  on  the  confines  of  intlated  bombad,  1  be  author's  obje^  was  evi- 
denlly  to  infpire  a  loftv  and  eleyated  feeiing  of  pure  and  fervent  Chriitian 
zeal.  But  the  affected  rplendour  and  brilliancy  of  his  diction  counteract 
the  impreflibn  which  he  widied  to  communicate.  In/lead  of  reachiz^  the 
hearty  he  only  tickles  the  fancy.  Inflead  of  glowing  with  the  fentimentof 
ardent  zeal,  we  admire  the  pretty  things  which  are  faid  of  it.  And  thus 
the  preacher  has  contrived  to  divert  our  attention  completely  from  the  fub- 
je^,  an^  to  fix  it  on  bimfeif:  the  moit  unfortunate  miilake  of  which  an 
ocator  can  be  guilty. 

"  Finally,  falfe  zeal  is  uncertain  and  mortal, — it  raufi  be  fanned  by  the  gale 
of  advenlitiotts  circum fiances,  it  is  merely'  occafionat,  it  intermits,  it  is  » 
meteor  which  flrearos  through  the  fky  with  momently  beauty— now  it 
fparkles,  now  it  expires.  Not  (jb  pure  and  undefiled  seal ;  it  is  permanent ; 
-^kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  it  flunes  IJce  the  glor^  of  the 
day,  btit  is  aeftined  to  fhine  when  that  glory  is  turned  into  gloom ;  defined 
to  ibar  above  pyraimids,  and  hills,  and  clouds,  and  lliirs^  deflined  to  furvive 
the  catafirophe  of  the  earth  and  the  vifible  heavens,  itnd  then  to  mingle 
with  the  flames  of  devotion,  which  blaze  eternally  around  the  throne  pf 

God,'*(p.  18.),  .  .        .      \  . 

What  colouring  it  may  be  neceflfary  for  preachers  among  the  diilente^s  to 
ffiye  to  their  fermons,  we  cannot  be  fuppofed  much  qualified  to  judge.' 
rerbaps  they  may  find  themfelves  obliged  to  aim  at  fomewhatraore  of  \vnat 
the  French  call  mction,  than  the  clergy  of  the  eflablKhed  church.  We,  hpfi^- 
ever,  certainly  Ibould  not  begin  an  addref's  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  manner  that 
Mr.  H.  has  ((one,  which,  by  a  congregation  of  well-educated  people  ofibm 
Church  of  England,  would  be  thought,  we  are  convinced,  not  only  abrupt| 
but  meagre  and  trifling* 

*'  My  Bretursn, 

"  If  you  deem  it  of  importance  to'know  hy  what  fpirit  you  are  a6!uated  s 
jfjou  allow  that  there  is  any  danger  of  felf-deception ;  1%  inflead  of  draw- 
ing back  into  {>erdition^oa  with  to  perfevere  and  obtain  the  prize  of  the 
bigh-calHog  of  God  in  Clirili  Jefus — fee  that  you  repofe  not  on  a  bare  pro- 
femon  of  Chriflianity ;  that  you  make  not  purity  of  lyftem  a  fubflitute  for 
parity  of  heart ;  that'  you  confound  not  every  foleran  feeling  with  devout 
reVerence,  every  mournful  recolleQion  of  fin  with  godly  torrow,  every  peti- 
tionary fentence  with  the  fpirit  of  fupplication,  eveyy  ftrong  and  ferious  im- 
pulfe  with  evangelical  and  approved  zeal.  1^  truft  you  have  fo  far  prbfited 
W  what  you  have  heard,  and  teen,  and  exp^riencecl,  as  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Scriptures,  with  abundant  reafon,  exhort  you  to  conlider  your  ways,  to 
ponder  th^  path  of  your  feet,  to  examine  yourfelves,  to  cominune  with  your 
hearts,  and  to  keep  them  with  all  diligence,"  (Pp.  5,  6.)  This  might  do  for 
the  pefoHafion  q(  a  feriaon ;  but  it  very  ill  accords,  w^  think,  v^ith  th/s 
aOrdiiim, 
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With  regard  to  pur  author's  fyflem  of  faith,  he.  appears  tp  be  x>n^of  thofe 

liber al-mintUd  Clir/::ans  in  >vhom  the  prefent  age  fpmach  abounds,  aiiJl  who 
thinkit  bigotry  to  prefer  any  one  particular  I6t  of  religious  opinions  be- 
fore another.  "  Fal  e  zeal,"  he  iia^rs,  "  \s  bigoted  ind  tyrannicali  it  claims 
dominion  over  a  brother's  confciehce;  it  prefer ibes  to  him  his'  faith ;  it 
eXatts,  (braetimes  from  a  particular  congregation,  fometimes  from  all  the, 
iubjedls  of  an  empire,  perfect  uniformity  of  religiojis  fentiment,  bri>ad  affer- 
tions  are  its  prools;  anathemas,  dungeons,  raeics,  gibbets,  and  ifiarairig  piles 
the  eloquence  with  whidi  it  enforces  them,'*  (p.  15.)  For  iiich  proofs  and 
iach  eloquence,  we  entertain,  we  can  iffure  the  ingeiVious  preacher,  as  little 
predilection  or  -partiality  as  himfelf.  But,  "  uniformity  of  religious  lenti- 
ment,"  however  by  numbers  lightly  regarded,  we  cannot  contider  as  of 
jmall  imporfahce;  for  we  cannot  forget  the"  uncommon  care'vvith  which  it 
was  guarded  by  the  primitive  church,  and  the  earnoftnefs  with  Which  it  is 
inculcated  in  icripture.  For  "  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints,"  it  is  clearly  every  one's  duty  "  to  contend  ;**  and,  althourh  in  thefe 
degeneratii  times,  a  pcrfeft  unity  is  rather  to  be  wilhed'and  prayed  (or,  than 
hoped  or  expected,  we  can  n^ver  look  on  that  man  as  wife  or  well-in /'tru^erf 
in  the  Gofpel,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  exten live  charity,  would  lotallj^ 
annihilate  the  value  bf  what  our  Saviour  himlelf  has  made  the  neculiar  cha- 
racter itlic  of  his  true  dilliples.  Before  we  can  coiiteropiaie  sciism  as  inno- 
cent, we  mult  throw  afide  our  Bible,  which  repreleutsit  as  a  ho  of  ii  very 
deep  dye ;  and  we  Vurely  ue^d  to  obferve  to  our  author/  that  no  tin  what* 
ever  becomes  le:s  finful  by  becoming  more  common^ 

Mr.  H/s  candour  is;  indeed,  unbounded.  True  zea!,  he  fays,  "is  de- 
cidedly averie  to  a  sectarian  and  exclulive  fyflem  ;—^it  keeps  the  Unity  of  the 
Spirit  m  the  bond  of  peace,  ari3  wonders  andmPurns  lliat  any'diould  with* 
hoid  one  token  ol  :acred  fellowli.ip,  on  account  of  differences  which  infer  no 
diminulion  of  pictv,'and,therejb^c,cohfiil  with  the  clearett  hope  of  being 
for  ever  with  the  Lord,*  (p.  16.)  On  tbis,  as  on  almytt  every  other  fubje<^i, 
it  fs  ca!y  to  dectaim  with  great  plaufibilky,'wh'en  the  orator  deals  in  gene- 
rals onl) .  In  the  present  inilarice,  we  would  atk  T)ur  author.  Whether  be 
comprehends  among  «'  r^^/aWai  iyfierhs,*'  the  faith  of  the  *' holy  Catholic 
fhlin  h,'' the  quod  sonjier,  quod  uiique,  quod  ah  omnibusf  Whether  thole  can 
l>e  ^iaid  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  boicid  of  peace,'*  wholie  fu- 
preme  delight  is  to  reiid  in  pieces  the  body  of  Chrift  ?  And  what  arethofe 
tpecjfic  ••  Oifierences"  of  opinion,  (if)  in  his  efiimatvon,  any  fuch  there  be,) 
•  which  infer  a  diminution  of  piety  ?"  Till  all  thefe  queflions  jire  ingena- 
oufiy  and  ialisfactcrily  atiiwercd,  this  part  of  his  encomium  on  genuine  zeaJ 
mult  go  for  nothing.     To  (peak  frankly,  the  chai-a&eriftics  here  ^iven  arc 

not  Ihole  of  ZEAL,  but  of  INDIFFERENCE. 

In  de;cribnig  ^vhat  he  calls  the  *'  zeal  of  cenforioufnefs,'*  Mr.  H.  writes 
thus:  "  It  is  a  theological  lycophant  publili.ing  tales,  credible  and  incrc-.^ 
dib.e,  of  FOREIGN  atheism,  that  a  licentious  patron,  perhaps  a  licentious 
kingdom  may  be  iir;i  loolhed  i:  to  felf-iklisfadion,  and  afterwards  Ifirred  up 
to  tlie  exerci  e  of  that  caidinal  virtue,  gcnefofity  to  tiie  heralds  of  their  e\- 
ceir  iice,"  (p.  j6.)  We  will  Lot  incur  the  imputation  of.cenforiouineis,  hy 
iiin(^iiig  a  lU'picion  that,  in  this  place,  our  author  g'antes  at  the  noble  atid 
inali^)  oppoution  of  our  clergy  to  the  deteitable  doctrines  of  the  new  plii- 
lofophy.  We  iiav'e,  indeed,  a  more  honourable  opinion  of  his  heart  as  we't 
.    as  olhis  beiad,  than  to  luppofc  him  capable  of  being  the  ixiend  of  fo  fenfe. 
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Icfs  and  deftrudlve  a  fyftem.  It  is  obviov«,  however,  tiiat  his  language 
there  might  beeaiily  confiraed  both  into  an  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormity 
of  French  infidelity,  and  into  a  fneer  at  (he  principles  and  motives  'of  thofo 
\>y  whom  it  has  been  fo  ably  expofed.in  its  native  coiqurs.  We  alFuredly 
do  not  believe  ttiat  lucli  was  the  preachex's  intention  :  for  nothing  but  pofi-  ^ 
tWe  unanrwerable  proof  ihafl  ever  have  power  to  prevail  with  Cis  to  believe, 
that  any  roan  who  calls  him ielfn  miniiter  of  the  Gofpelcan  be  ^Miy  of  fucli 
depravity,  as  to  become  the  a»>ettor  arKl  advocate  of  thofe  who  have  openly 
denied  the  exittence  ol  iheir  God,  and  proc'aimed  the  Saviour  of  \\\p  worldf 
an  impof^or.  Yet  we  cannot  bat  wtlh  that  a  ientence,  'thus  liable  to  mif- 
^onftrudieriy  had  been  expunged. 

If  our  author  Ihouid  be  thought  to  lay  two  IHtie  ftrefs  n^n  rectitude  of  faith, 
it  nmd  at  leaft  be  allowed  that  he  is  veryOd^  with  regard  to  morals.  He 
reprobates  thofe  whw  "  can  Jiften  to  the  rib)ildry  of  the  Itage,  and- mingle  in 
the  promiycuous  dance,*'  (p.  37.)  They  certainly  are  entitled  to  no  com- 
mendation who  can  HOen  with  pleafare  to  ribaldry  any  where ;  and  it  is 
^jrond  controverfy,  a  ferioot  evil,  that  our  theatres  are  not  under  better 
management*  But,  undoubtedly,  the  llage,  if  properly  regulated,  is  neither 
an  irrational  nor  an  immoral  an>ufement»'  And>  with  regard  to  the  **  pro-  ' 
isticQOus  dance,'*  if  perfons  of  dii&rent  fexes  are  to  rotngie  togel  her  at  all, 
we  fee  notin  what  fort  of  recreation  they  can  mingle  more  innocently.  A 
dance  may  become,  it  is  true,  the  occation  of  vice ;  h\\i  fo  may  every  fitua- 
tiofi  to  th»te  wkofe  fkrpp(5nfitie»are  vicious  We  did  notVxped,  indeed^ 
fa)m  &Gh  A  pceacher,  Mdref/ing  fuch  an  aadience,  thin  grave  condemnation 
of  a  very  hannMs  and  braltiiy  eaeercife.  Among  the  beUer  fort  even  of 
diifeoters,  we  imagined  dn^  tlie  puntBuical  deifturenefs  of  the  17  th  century 
had  been  whoUy  exploded. 

We  are  bappy  to  tearn  fimm  Mr.  H.  that  ''  the  finances  of  the  fociety, 
QD  whofe  bdfaaif  he  appeared,  prefent  a  Ar^/r^  vfpea,*'  (P;  40.)  Yet, 
"  w!(h  ail  their  refoorces,  the  Diredor§  are  often  obliged  to  rejedt  petitions' 
for  fchools,  where  they  are  greatly  wanksd.**  They  cannot,  however,  furely . 
l»e  aocafed  of  want  of  economy  ;  for  **  the  avemf^  of  annual  Claries  al- 
lowed to  thole  tndttfirious  and  valuable  men,  the  fchoolmatiers  already, 
i^ployed,  falb  under  thirteen  pounds,^  (p.  4-1  .^ 

On  the  wbole,  we  can  fee  much  to  praifein  this  produ6lion,  tliough  we* 
'  think  that  the  author  has  fonB?d  a  Alfe  idea  of  what  is  called  good  writing. 
We  are  inclined  to  fuppoie  hta  a  very  young  man  ;  and  to  thi<i  fuppoiition 
we  are  led  not  only  by  the  general  turn  of  hr«  ftyle,  s^d  his  marked  attach- 
ment to  gaudy  ornament,  but  particularly  by  the  circumRanceof  his  intrq- 
ducmg  into  the  body  of  his  difcoarie  two  poetical  quotations.  None  but  a' 
young  man,  we  prefume,  would  do  this.  The  palfages  are,  in  themfclves, 
unexceptionable. ;  but  they  are  oat  of  place..  Nm  erat  his  locus.  l^Gt  Mr.  H . 
read  carefully  our  beft  writers  of  Englilh  lermons,  particularly  Tottie,  Sher-^ 
lock,  and  Seeker.  Let  him  ftudy  to  imbibe  their  dignified  gravity,  and  ele*- 
gaut  fimplicity.  He  cannot  form  his  talie  on  better  models.  Let  him  only 
dilcard  all  affe^ed  and  tinfd  finer^',  which  in  writing,  as  in  life,  is  the  bane 
of  beauty.  If  he  take  for  his  motto  8lMP]^^x  munbitits,  he  can  hardly 
^i^il  with  his  evident  good  fenfe  and  refpe^iable  abilities,  to  become  a  diflin- 
g\»i(hed  preacher. 
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T8^  Ckritfian  Faitf} :  Or,  the  Catechism  of  the  United  Cntrch  if  Enpbful  ^  /;fr. 
fand,  brt^y  Jtrwed  and  explained  from  Scfijitme:  Addrejfed  firincipalhf  \k 
fa^entSf  Masters  ^  Families,  and  Jnsirudors  of  Youth,  By  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Turner,  A  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Scarhorongh,  Redorof 
Rothwel],  LincolnQiirc,  an4  Vicar  of  Atfenboroni^fa  cam  %ramcote,  m 
the  county  of  Nottiogham.  Small  8vo,  iPr,  6%.  Ca4eil  and  Davies. 
1803.  •' 

"  TH£  deflgia  of  this  vvorjc  \%  to.  pojnt  Q^it  to  tbe  young  and  i^noraBt 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  that  vow  vvhich  their  godfathers  and  godmo- 
thers at  their  baptilm  undertook  for  them^  the  doctrines  [which]  they  are 
required  to  believe,  and  the  duties  [which]  they  are  bound  to  perform." 
(pref.  p.  7.)  This  defign  tl)e  piou<  author,,  we  think,  ha4  vety  fnocelsftt(ly 
executed.  His  ei^pofition  of  the  Church  CatecJiifni  is  uni&rmly  jadicioas, 
^qd  very  cQncife.  It  conforms  exactly  to  the  fpirit  of  the  CQjapilers,  whp, 
in  drawing  up  a  fummary  <>f  the  Chriiiian  faith  for  tbe  life  of  its  young  and 
ynlearned  profeObrs,  abliained,  with  great  ^ifdoQ},  fronpt  agitating  any  in- 
tricate points  of  controverfy  :  a  circum^iapce  which  give«  £e  caief:hiiJD  of 
ourphurch  an^  unrivalled  pre-eminence  abote  every  o(her  manual,  of  die 
(ame  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  this  particular  Mr.  Ti^roer 
has  laithiully  followed  their  footOeps;  and  we  heartily  recommend  his  bool^ 
to  all  who  are  anxious  (hat  their  children  and  depenqeots  fliould  he  rigbtlj 
intruded  in  that  '*  form  of  words''  vyhich  is  able  to  mak^  them  "  wifie  uota 
falvation.''  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  plain  and  pradical  mode  of  ex^i 
pounding  tbe  catechifmi  we  (hail  insert  the  £rft  quediop,  together  with  the 
ipomipeptary. 

"  Question*    Wh»t  is  your  Name  ? 

"  Jnswer,  N.  or  M. 
^*  The  Cattichifm  of  our  United  Church*  which  is  a  fammary  of  the 
Chriflian  dodrine^,  is  not  defigoed  for  tbe  fpiritoal  edification  of  cbildrea 
Only^  but  is,  alt  the  title  fets  Ibrth,  *  An  instructim  to  be  learnt  of  every  fseismht- 
fote  he  he  hroi^kt  to  be  coftfirmed  by  the  Bisht^  :^  and  as  the  Jews  i^fuaily  gave 
naoiMfr  to  their  infants  when  they  were  received  into  the  Church  by  circuros 
ciiioii,  to  which.  Baptifm  is  a  correlpondent  facraqient,  fo  it  begins  with 
this  Hiort  and  familiar  qoeftion,  ^  What  is  your  NaUie  ?^  to  remind  tts  ot 
Qur  religion  and  of  thoie  obligations  [which]  we  lie  under;  and  theanfwer 
inade  by  our  Chriftianoiame,  of  the  Chriliiais  profeffion  which  we  tpok 
Vpon  QUffeLves  at  tbe  time  [when]  that  name  was  given,  ^fot  at  mansf^j^ 
as  have  been  baptised  int^  Christ,  have  /tnt  on  Ckitt,^  Gal.  iti.  27 .;  and  to  call 
to  our  reineinDrance,  that  in  our  baptifm».  we  haye,  as  it  were,  enroiled 
9ur  names  and  enliiled  ourfelves  as  ChriA's  foldiers,  to  fight  under  hi|  baih 
i^er,  as  tbe  captain  of  our  lalvation,  again/l  iln,  the  worlds  vmftbe^vil; 
'.  that  the  body  of  ^tn  nfigh(  b^  destroyed ^  that  hencefhrtk  fur  shpald  net  serve  ii»>*^ 
£Lom.  vi.  6. 

Jhe  Anniversaty  Sermon  if  the  Royal  Humane  Soeiefy,  ^c.  fireofhed  iti  1802.    By 

:     R.  Valpy,  D,  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.     fFiih  an  Ajl/iendix  f  Misceliamm 

Ob:eivations  on  Remseita^fCft,  hy  the  Society,     The  Fourth,  Edition.   .  To  vddA 

is  ad^d  a  Fteface,  cwfainitig  if^ffi  Ob^trvaSims  on  (!riticism»     8vo. ,  Pr.  9& 

^iviiigtr-ns.     JiiQ4. 

HAVING,  on  a  former  occafion,  expreffed,  and  certainly  without  prei 
'  mdkQ  or  partjality>  pur  opinion  of  t{)e  jEnefi^s  pf  this  fefmoi)^  an  opinion 

which 


Hhjch  we  have  feand  no  reafon  to  alter,  ^^e,  ^ve  now  only  tq  aniiouncp 
llus  new  edition,  and  to  obfcrve  that  it  contains  a  preface,  in  >v|iich  are 
examined  certain  obje^ions,  which  were  made  tu  Tome  parts  of  the  dif- 
OQurfe  by  a  writer,  in  the  BiJ!h/i  Oitic*  Tl^e  principal  ground  of  objection, . 
urged  by  the  critic,  was  tbealferiion  of  Dr.  Valpv,  tliat  the  prophets  Elijah 
and  £Ulha«  employed  human  or^  fecondary  inciins  in  their  miiacles,  subset' 
vioif  to  tie  great  imer/iQfitioH  cf /ilmi^/f/y  Power,  That  aileition  is  here  fup- 
ported  with  equal  ability  and  ikill;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  with  that  tcni* 
per  and  diffidence,  whkrh  ouji^bt  invariably  to  be  difpiayed  in  the  dKcutHon 
o^'  Jwihtful  Jioints  of  Scripture.  We  have  read  the  arguments  with  great  • 
aueelion,  and  havae  no  befitation  in  declaring  our  opinioiS,  that  the  critic  in 
c^eftion  will  find  coniiderable  dithcuHy  in  the  endeavour  to  confute  them. 

jf  ^ermiUs  pfcekheJm  WttinesJay,  October  19,  1 803,  m  occasion  (f  a  Geneial  Fasf, 
at  the  F^riJk  Church  of  Chesknnt  St.  Mary,  C(fitnty  (f  Hots,     By  the  Rer. 
•    W.  A.  Armlirong,  A.  B.  F.  S,  A .     Ami  fiuhlislted  at  the  request  rf  the  Pa-  ' 
rlfhmers*     Svo^    Pp.  28.     Hatchard. 

THIS  is  an  animated  and  fealbnable  difcourfe,  in  which,  from  the  word* 
of  the  Prophet  Micah,  as  fet  forth  in  the  .8lh  anti  9th  verfes  of  the  viitfe 
chapter,  (he  preacher  takes  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  true  caufes  of  na- 
tional calamities,  and  the  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  protetliqn.of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  judly  appreciates  the  nature  of  the  contelit  in'  which  we  are 
now  engag  'd,  and  (lievys  a  correct  pi6)ure  of  the  coniequences  that  niuft  en- 
fue  in  the  event  of  our  defeat.  EarneOly  exhorting  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  anceflors,  he  fays^  '<  It  is  now  a  fit  (eai'on  to  read  with  zeal  the 
hiflories  of  our  BritiQi  Worthies,  and  to  inflame  our  fpirits  with  the  famo 
dauntlefs  vigour  which  has  immortalized  the  Britifti  name  in  the  records  of 
e^-ery  country  upon  earth/'    To  this  exhortation  we  devoutly  fay  Am£M» 

^  Sermon,  preachid  at  Cha(liam  Churah,  Oc/oSer  ItiL,  l^^3,  on  the  dayafluintedfor 
a  General  Fast,  By  the  Rev,  James  Lynn,  M*  A*  Curate  of  Chatham, 
and  Minor  Canon  of  Rocheller  Cathedral.    4'to.    Pp.  2S.   2s.   Wilkie. 

"  THE  prefent  potlure  of  the  affairs  of  this  globe,"  fays  Mr.  Lynn,  at  the 
beginnhtg  of  hia  fermon,  **  lays  before  theconfidcrate  obferver  as  awful  and 
perplexing  a  maze  of  providential  diipenfations  as  can  be  found  in  any  one 
period  of  its  great  and  diveriified  hifiory.  Thm  nations  of  the  earth  have' 
forgotten  their  ufua]  poKcv,  and  divine  vengeance  feems  \A  have  Ibng  (lept 
■over  the  great  worfLcrs  of^ iniquity. ''  Moll  true  it  is,  tliat  the  period  is  aw- 
fiit,  and  tnat  the  nations  of  (he  earth  (with  the  tingle  exception  of  France^ 
have iforgot ten  their  ufual  policy.  At  the  end  of  his  difcourfe,  the  preacher 
eonypares  tlje  anxiety  vifibl/B  in  every  countenance  we  meeit,  with  the  indif^ 
ierenceand  carelelFnefsof  the  moraJ  world.  If'he  contrail  is  hamiliating> 
but  it  is  juft.  The  whole  fermph  is  ftrong  in  la|)gpagej  corred  in  lieotiment, 
and  found  in  priixciple. 

A  Sirmoiijfireaejied  m  th  Parish  Church  of  St,  MMy»  NetomgttHi  Surrey,  on  Sunday^ 
October  16,  lioS,  before  LUuienam-Colfmel  GaitshiU,  tf  the  First  Regiment  tf 
Surrey  Kdunt^ers^  C^r.  By  JQLobert  Dickinfon^  Guralte.  4to.  Pf,  20, 
Is.     Potts,  Newingtop-Butts i  Rivingion^,  London. 

THIS  fermon  is  dedicated,  by  permiffion,  to  h«  Majef!}';  and  the  fenti- 
neiitsi^f  piety jai^-ofpaUi^tifii)  which  it  (xm'tains^  render  it  worthy  of  fuvh 
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a  diflindton,  aoJ  do  credit  to  the  principles  and  the  feciingi;  of  the  worthj 

prcMcher. 

The  Strength  of  Britain,  m  Sermon,  fireaehed  July  51,   1803.     8vo.     Pp.  16. 
No  Bookle'ler's  name. 

IT  is  fomewbat  extraordinary,  that  one  of  the  bed  fermons  which  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time,  whetljer  we  conlider  the  arguments,  the  precepts,  or 
th«  langua)^-;,  ihould  be  printed  without  (he  name  either  of  the  preacher  or 
of  the  piiblilher,  .  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been-^*-;;i>^at  Eton,  the  (^at 
of  learninj^  of  ability,  and  of  good  principles.  In  a  flrain  of  energetic  tui- 
preQive  eloquencej  the  preacher  onforces  Ihe  neceiiity  oi  union  at  this  awfal 
crifis  ol^our  fete. 

'^  We  (hottid  be  unworthy  of  the  name  aod  honour  in  which  we  (land 

ee-eminent  among  the  nations  of  the  $arth ;  unworthy  of  the  laws  and  !t- 
irty  iecured  to  \x%hy  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  our  anceftors,  and  debafed 
even  below  the  envy  and  hatred  of  our  inhuman  foe,  if  we  wero  lefs  firmly 
united  in  fpiritj  lefs  valorous  of  heart,  left  ready  ip  acUon  to  take  (ignal  ven- 
geance on  bim,  who  ihaH  dart  to  place  an  hoHile  foot  on  this  beloved  foil, 
to  which  oiir  aSedions  are,  «5  our  deep-rooted  oaks,  fa^  bound  by  tbe  pri- 
irale  endearn)e»(s  pf  oar  families,  by  the  public  bieffingsofour  conflitution 
in  chtirch  and  Aata.  Th^  (hock  of  arms  from  which  our  fields  have  been  lb 
Jong  fi-ee,  wouM  not  difmay  u$;  animated  as  wo  are  in  defence  of  objeds 
valuable  bevond  aH  price,  dear  beyond  all  oypcefCoii :  Wc  fight  (or  the  pre- 
fervation  of^tbe  cboie«ift  gURs  qf  tieavoi),  the  ri|;hts  of  our  peribns  and  pof- 
feifions,  the  independence  of  our  goremm^t,  and  the  pure  faith  of  Cbrift. 
While  a  third  of  blood,  mpiiic»  and  devafiation,  which  God.  abhors  ;  envy, 
malice,  and  revenge,  padfioni  of  the  fiends  qf  hell ;  inQigate  the  foe  to  baill?. 
In  fuch  a  Orugj^ie  we  may  confidently  intreat  the  God.  o^ Hosts  to  he  with  us,  in 
the  (ionteft  of  religion  a^iaO  infidelity ;  of  moral  redlit*;  le  againfl  un* 
principled  profligacy;  of  juft  laws  agaifift  capricious  tyranny;  of  patriot 
loyalty  againft  regicide  ufttfpatiou:  through  God  we  fha|I  dt  'LoJianffy" 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  J^arisk  chnrrfofffurley,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  on  Sunday^ 
Juh  10,  U03,  by  the  Curate  of  Hurley,  ^vo.  Pf.  16.  |9.  Ki- 
vingtons* 

WE  haveperufed  this diicourre  with  much  pleafure,  and  copfidercd  it  as 
calculated  to  promote,  in  a  high  degree,  the  important  obje^  for  which  it 
was  defigned.  The  ftyle  it  dear  and  imprcffive,  and  the  doclrines  con- 
tained therein  are  found  and  ably  enforced,  both  by  reafoning  and  a  Iv^PPJ 
application  of  fqripture. 

From  the  example  of  the  Ifraelitex,  and  more  particularly  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Jabelh-Gilead,  when  attacked  b^  Nahadi,  the  Ammonite,  at.  the 
ht^'ad  of  a  powerful  army,  as  recorded  in  the  firfl  book  of  Samuel,  the 
writer  takes  occaiion  to  inculcate,  in  the  Arongefl  manner,  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  country,  more  particularly  at  the  prefent  important  crifis. 

There  are  many  palfages  we  could  willingly  extract  from  this  difcourfe^ 
but  in  fo  (hort  a  publication  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  it,  and  we  (hall 
therefore  only  feled  the  following,  as  a  fpeciraen  of  the  author's  manner. 
He  reafons  thus:'  "  The  fame  Divine  Being  who  fays,  '  Love  your  ene- 
mies,' faxvs  likewife,  '  Wbatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhoold  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  alu)  unto  them.'    Some  amongd  tli^fe.  men  (alluding  to  tlie  inhabi-^ 

tantf 
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tanfs  uf  Jabefli-rGilead)  had  doubtlefn  aged  parents,  beloved  wive«,  »n4 
helplefs  children,  vYhpii;  weakneis  called  loudly  for  protection  agdinfl  ihe 
iniolent  invader,  and  wl\o  ma;!  have  withed  for  and  exp:rLted  u.Uitaiice 
ilrom  thote  whom  God  had  bledcd  with  courage  and  vigour  e<]aal  10  the  talk/' 
Tq  Tuch  of  our  readers  9s  ipay  b^  inclined  ta  dillrihute  in  their  pa.iihes  a 
fliort  publication  on  the  p.eieut  awful  criiis  of  pubUc  affairs,  wo  know  of 
none- that  we  can  lecommend  as  better  adapted  for  the  purpo.'e  than  the 
prefent;  foratthoQsh  peculiar!)  aptilicable  tp  the  ci.cumitance  of  railing  tha  . 
Volunteer  Oorp3,  it  o^utl  continqe  to  be  in  the  highell  degree  ^ppropiij.e 
to  the  times^  fo  long  as  we  continue  tp  b^  threatt^ui^d  with  ii]|valion  by  a 
powerful  and* tmphfabte.enemj.  « 

SipUK^^a^k  def^€^tdf  <m4,  ^f  Arrn^t  4cstrvyedi  a  ^mat^  /trejuhed  at  JVansh'ad^ 
JE^sexi  by  tlieR^v,  a,  QWfc»  DUft.  E  RrS.  »w:  Pf.  20.  Riving- 
toiis.     1^3. 

THE  appro^ich  of  Rahshideh^  tjie  Aflyriar^  General,  to  Jerufalem^  his  dc-> 
nunciations  of  v^geance  again '1  its  lovefelgn  and!  his  lubjecls;  his  vain 
(Kiaftinig  and  his  impioi^s  blalpl\ei9y^  exhibit  a  (Irong  (Imilarity  to  the  cou^ 
iud  oHhat  Corfican  ufurper^  vyho  now  threatens  out  J^rulaleni  with  dc- 
firudion.'  Mav  the  fate  of  him  svnd  his  fv)llowers  hie  tho  iame  as  that  of 
RabfhakeH  an<f  his  army  I  No^  does  the  character  of  the  good  and  pious 
king,  Hezckiat),  rcinind  us  lefs.  forcibly  of  that  of  our  own  gracious  fove- 
feign.  Dr,  Glailc  (ias  pointed  th^ie  refemblances  with  his  ufual  ahilily^and 
(lerived  frQmthein  fome  admirable  rules  of  condudl,  grounds  of  hope,  and 
leflibns  of  courage.     Moft  juftly  does  he  ob'erve,  that  Cp  far  are  piety  .ai)d 

{roorage  froni  being  hibompatibie  with  each  other,  that  the  latter,  is  the 
egitjfhate  oilspring  of  the  former  1  and  he  hbtds  up  to  the  debellation  of 
^very  pious  mind  a  fentiment  ^hi^Q  (a^)not,  we  (tiould  think,  have  pro- 
ceedea  from  theinouth  ofaC^Wj///?^,..   - 

*'  Wehf^veheaidbf  amoft  profligate'  fentiment,  (hat  it  is  more  defiiable 
^  hear  a  foldier  profaile  the  name^  of  his  Goo,  than  to  fee  him  worlhip 
God  in  prayer.     How  liftte,  alas  !  dp  fuch  icoifers  at  religion  know,   that 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  tru?  courage  is  a  Wi-  1-groundcd  confidence  and 
truftin  Go©  :  that   real  fortitude  is  no  ^h^h  viriu'-,  but   the  happy  adern- 
blage  of  (nany  virtues  united:  it  is  th^  offtpring  o( humility,  which,  whilll 
it  produces  a  proper,   but  not  an  enervtitmg,   diffidcnccM^  ourfeh  es,    In- 
creafesin  ils  a jtift  dependence  upon   God:  it  is  the  genuine  efi'ed  of  an 
humble  /oyi^  ot*  the  divine  favour,  fouideJ  on  a  coi.;c  ence  purified  by  re- 
pentance, ai;d  void  of  offence  to  wants  God  and  towa  d»  men  :  it  i^  the    • 
njlturalfeiult  of  a  due  fenfe  «f  hk?  a  mighty  power  ar.d  rtiercy,  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  lave  luch  as  pui  their  t.ult  it!  him:  iaf  ly,  iti?'.  the  natural 
frti it  of  a   itue  faith,  afiuring  \i?,    that  under  a'i  ii>e  ciicumllMnces  ot   our 
lives,  there  Is  nothing  CJin  beltil  us,  which  is  not   uncer  the  lupfemt*  con- 
troui  and  difpola!  of  •  infinite  wii'dam  and   goodne's ;  that  in  all'oar  con- 
cerns, whether  temporal  of  lj:)trilual,  we  arc  conhantlv  to  perfevefe  in  the 
ul'e  of  the  beft  means  •  of  enu:  ring  I'ucc^ls,  and  then  to  rely  on  the  merVy  of 
God,  our  ^aviour  and  our  Reotemer,  for  the  accej>tance  of  our  endea- 
vours, to  fccure  the  blelfings  of.  the  pre.eivt  vyorld,  and  the  ialvation  of'  our 
Jbiils  m  the  world  to  come/" 

This  difcourfe  is  "intended  to' be  the  folJier's  manual,"  and  a  moft  ex- 
celleht  manual  it  would  be. 

-    .  '!     •  '  .       r    •  ru 
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The  National  Defence:  a  Sermm^  ^reached  m  tie  Jkarid  ehrehs  tf  ^amjlett, 

Jll'-Sahtf,  4ind  Tkor^e,  in  the  cotmty  (f  Lincoln,  m  Sundeif,  the  1th  ^  Auf^itit^ 

1803,  by  tlie  Rev,  Feter  fiulmer.  Vicar  ofThorpe,  and  Chaplain  10  the 

Right  Hon,  Lord  Manca(ier.      1803.      Pp.  16.      8vo.     RivingtonJ, 

•   London.    Price  6d,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

THIS  fermon,  we  are  told,  was  preached  on  the  day  on  which  that  very 
excellent  pamphlet,  "  Important  Confidcrativons  for  the  PeopJe  of  this 
Kingdom,"  was  didribuled  amongll  the  inhabitants  of  the  parill:ii:s  named 
jn  the  title.  The  author,  in  hisadverlifement,  obferves,  that  "Theobjed 
of  the  enfuing  difcourfe  was  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  ef* 
pecially  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs,  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  prefent  critical 
ii^teonhe  country ;  and,  h^  pointinr  out  the  wifdom  and  neceflity  of  the 
meafures  which  have  been  fandlioned'  by  the  leg  filature  for  fhe  general  de- 
fence and  fecurity  of  the  realm,  to  animate  them  to  prompt  and  vigorous 
eicertions,  in  aliilling  to  carry  fuch  meafures  into  execution.  Its  effed,  at 
the  time  of  its  deJi very,  was  fuch  as  to  induce  a.wifli  that  its.  ufefulncfs 
night  be  farther  extended  by  means  q{  the  prefs.  Its  feafonablenefs,  there- 
fore, may  be  coiiGdered  as  confiiuiting  its  principal  merit.'*  The  ^th^ 
of  the  preacher  was  in  every  fenfe  good,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  thai  it 
Avas  cHcdual :  indeed,  bad  it  not  been  to,  the  fault  mutl  have  laid  with  (be 
hearers,  and  not  with  the  preacher;  for  a  better  application  of  ^at  infpired 
and  infpiring  text — "  Be  not  ye  afraid^ tkem\  iremembcrthe  Lard  which  is  great 
and  terrible;  and  fight  for  your  brethren,  j^r  sons,  and  your  daughters,  your  wives^ 
and  your  houses,^  we  haVe  never  read.  The  concluding  padage  we  exlrad 
with  pleafure,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  fhare  our  gratificatloD.  The 
union  of  fcriptnral  expreflion  with  the  language  of  the  preacher  gives  pecur 
liar  energy  to  the  whole. 

"  In  ihe  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hofts,  we  have  fet  .up  our  banneii;' 
and  who  is  this  felf-confident  apoOate,  this  undaunted  blafphemer,.  that  he, 
fliould  thus  dare  to  defy  the  armie3  of  thofe  who  trud  in  the  living  GoA^ 
Vain  are  thy  threats,  thou  proud  ufurper!  and  vain  the  vaunted  prowefs 
of  thy  mercenary  legions  !  '  Who  ever  hardened  himfeif  su^ainfl  God^  and 
proCpered  ?^  '  The  Lord  is  our  ilrengtb  and  our  (hield,  of^wbom  fhi^  tve 
be  afraid.'  If  we  <  fear  the  Lord,  and  ferve  Him  in  truth  with  aH  oir 
heart,  we  have  his  word  to  rely  upon,  that  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  the  . 
hand  of  all  our  enemies/  He  will  not  (\xf¥cr  the  Heathen  to  cmne  ittt»  oifr  iiJit- 
riiance  ;  our  temjdes  the)t  shall  not  defile,  nor  lay  our  cities  in  heaps,  nekher  shall  th^ 
giye  cur  dead  bodies,  as  they  have  threateJied  to  do,  to  be  meat  for  the  fiuds  / 
the  oir,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Our,  God;  who  will  not  forsahe  his  /te^lefornS 
^reat  name's  sahe,  will  fight  for  us,  aud  save  us.  This  our  mod  inveterate  roe 
fliall  then  no  longer  be  able  to  do  us  violence,  the  son  rf  wickedness  shall  not  acain 
have  power  to  hurt  us.  Our  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever ;  and  all  the 
wor'd  Ihali  know  and  confefs,  that  verily  thtreisa  reward  for  the  righteous :  that, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earths  Peace  and  hUnty  siall,  thence- 
forth, reign  in  our  borders;  and  the  voice  of  joy  and  health  shall  be  heard  nt  otf 
divcUings.  liapliy  are  the  Jteo/Je  that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  blessed  are  the  fe^*f 
wl*o  have  the  Lord  for  their  God,'*  ^ 

Such  eiforts  are  at  this  time  peculiarly  requifite  and  eflkaciou^; 
and  as  churchmen,  attached  with  ail  our  hearts  and  fouls  \o  tbe 
efJablilhmerit  both  in  church  and  fiate,  we  feel  thej^reatefl  gratifipatioft, 
at  witneliitig  the  piety  and  patriotifm  which  the  firitiih  pulpit  at  this  mo- 

mentotts 


„_, I  crifis  ifpiay*.    The  faithful  Ciiriftian  paftor  and  fubjea  arc  iltkd 

wanifeited  in  the  eloquent,  fpirited,  and  (piritual  effufions  which  have  been 
tecently  delivered  by  our  national  prieflhood.  And.  in  no  ohe  of  tbefd 
doe<  there  exift  ilroneer  proof  of  this  than  in  the  prefent  article,  whicfc 
tlK>fe  who  heard  il  delivered  feem  thoroughly  convinced  of,  as  a  letter,  ad- 
drel%dby  the  pariQiioners  to  the  writer  (wliich  we  happened  to  ree)'abun- 
dandy  telrily.;  To  the  ftrong  leftimony  conveyed  in  that  letter,  fojutt  to 
their  paftor^  fo  creditabfe'  to  thenifelves,  we  have  on!y  to  add,  that  in  every 
poiDt  of  view  the  difcoUrfe  is  delerving  of  it. 


POLITICS, 

AVinJicatim  tfMr,  Piit,  /or  iavutg  move  J  tie  Ptvoiauj  Questim.  m  tie  Motion  if 
ColoMil  Patifii ;  v^.a  view  rf  the.  Cmdnci  rf  that  great  St^estmm,  from  tkat 
period  to  the  firesmi.     8vo.  Pf.44u     Is.  6d.     Kivingtons.     1804. 

THERE  IS  no  part^of  Mr.f  itt's  condaft  which  has  been  more  violently, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  (as  we  ;have  repeatedly  declared,)  more  unjuftly,  at- 
tacked, than  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  '*  Vindication."  We 
are  free  to  adtnit;  that' many  of  thefe  attacks  originated  in  a  mi  (conception 
of  (he  quellion ;  and  we  are,  therefore,'  much  gratified  at  feeing  that  qucf- 
tton  DOW  placed  in  fo  clear  and  perfpicuOUs,  arid,  at  the  (ame  time,  in  fo 
true  a  point  of  view,  as  muft  reduce  the  aTailanls  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  tire  ne-. 
ceffity  of  fupporting  their  attacks  by  very  dlflTerejit  arguments  from  any. 
whi^  they  have  V.  itherto  employed.  The  reafonihg  of  this  intelligent  writer 
is  fo  clofe  and  counedcd'as  td  preclude  the  feledlon  of  detached  parts;  w«. 
miift  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  traA  itfelf,  wiiich,  we  venture  to, 
tlftire  them,  will  ampfy  reward  them  for  the  trouble  of  pferufing  it.  After. 
defying  the  proof,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  in  any  inflance,  refufed  his  fupport  i» 
mH  measures  ^ energy  and  vigour,  the  author,  very  pertinently,-  adds,  he  wifl' 
keep  his  pcbmtfe  to  the  laft — "  but  then  miniiters  muft  act — not,  indeed, 
fafhly  do,  and  then  as  raChly  undo;  nor,  with  a  timid  dedre  tooflend  no  one, 
liften  to  every  propofal  which  is  made  to  them.  Politcnefsand  flattery  from 
I  minifter  may  indeed  gain  a  vote,  but  will  not  proled}  an  empire !  It  is 
not  candour'  and  courtefy  which  will  fave  the  country,,  but  promptitude  and 
aftuai  preparation :  it  is  not  debate  but  decifion,  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftaie  require.  MoAlezuma  would  not,  if  he  had  been  in  the  tield  when 
be  was  in  the  council,  have  been  the  prifoner  of  Cortes :  *  Feeble  men  and 
temporizing  iDeafnres,*  fays  the  hiflorian,  '  will  ever  be  the  reiult,  when 
then  ademble  to  deliberate  in  fitiiations  where  they  ought  to  adt."  £vt;i\ 
fe,  and;  Wtf  will  add,  that  fimilar  effe^s  will  ever  be  produced  by  the  want 
of  ability  to  form  a  ^^stem  ofcondui5l  fuited  to  the  times,  and  the  want  of 
fij^ar  to  carry  intoeffecl  any  proper  fyfteni  fuggefled  by  others. 

There  are  two  circumftances  refulting  from  Mr,  Pitt's  parliamentary  corw 
dnft,  during  the  laft  feftions,  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  (ui.e  ot  thcnr 
particjiarly  fb),  as  to  excite  the  aftonilhment  (not  unmixed  with  indigna- 
tion) of -every  man  whole  reafon  is  not  obfcured  by  prejudice,  and  .wnofe 
ii|t«ll«dsare  not  blunted  by  party.  The  firft  occurred  on  the  diIcii:Tion  of 
the  Geneial  Deiehce  Bill,  *'  When  the  bill  wax  introduced,  Mr.  Pitt  fup-. 
ported  it  in  priocfple,  watched  its  provifioiis,  and  fuggelied  (evcral  im- 
provements^^ 


broveibl^itS  tlir6igk  «v#«  ib^.^^^dtfeui^:  tbeifiiniflcrs  alfo  miiil 
Dear  the  lik'e  teftimony  tolh^  ouatiw  oFhu  iritprtions  upon  that  occafiob» 
or  tbe^  forkn  the  moft  tn«flfc%int  body  of  9^n  tn^t  <§ver  prnteoded  to  dired 
Ihe  affalrji  bfgoveriiibent  The  aihandments  4tid  inbctifiicaitions  propored  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  were  for  the  beneAt  of  U)«  counby;  or  tbey  weri  not;  if  thej 
\^ere«  It  is  the  coDfummjiipnQTaBriirdUy  toaflfurt,  l&at.he  prefented.anop- 
poiing  afped  i^  th^  gov^rmn^ni  ioFMi  coiiiHry  ^  if  they  were  not,  the  mi- 
)tilUy,  either  from  fear  of  filbi,  or  ffbib.  their  inability  iH  difcover  thb  mi!- 
clViet  of  the  propofed  arrampcAieoU,  tonlWntbil  refjN^tedW  b  pfaos  inimical 
to  the  interells  of  the  puliTi^;  and  thoft  the  ihdii^^reet  nriends  of  Mr.  Ad* 
dington  perceive  not)  that,  tn  accifiinff  Mr.  P:lt  6f  not  fttpporting  the  go- 
vernment, they  iixupbh  the  ch^eA  of  their  priife  the  ^nu  of  abjefi  ap- 
jTehenfion,  or  confirmed  incomf*etency  !*       . 

A  circuniOanct;  (till more  e:j;tK«ordtnlry»  &nd^  ^li  b^Sevi^  linpi^cedented 
in  the  A  nik  of  parliainehtj  occtklhitd  durit^r  the  jpnijjrpfs  of  tne  Property 
Bill  thrcagh  the  Houfe  of  i^omroon^.!  *•  Whteu  the  Income  or  Projjert/ 
Bill  {I  care  not  i^vhicb  it  is  called)  ws«  hrbiigftt  fij^ward/  h«  fupported  il.e 
gen^iral  principle  of  it,  at  he  did  of  the  iDefevce  BUI;  but,  in  onefiageof 
its  dixufrioq,  he  propofed,  upon  a  printdipl^  of  pubLc  faith>  ah  amendt^ienti^ 
of  vvhtch  it  was  reli^6!antly  confefTod  bv  Mr.  Addingtbn — and  noi  till  after 
a  compelled  reminircence«— thM  he  had  beei[i  .preVtouily  apprized  by  Mr.. 
Pitt.  Hiis  amendment  the  minifier  th'>ught  fit  moft  ftouUy  lb  renfl:  a 
divition  took  place  upon  it^and  the  qu?ftion  was  carried  againft  the  aiueud-. 
ment  by  a  majority  in  the  pr<^bclion  of  thr.  e  to  one.  On  the  iiext  night 
was  prt:iented  for  the  fir  A,  and  it  in  io  be  hoped  the  onlyi  time,  a  moil, 
remarkable  exhibition :  the  minifler  propoled  the  very  ^teendment^  whichi 
on  the  previous  night,  he  had  op|>ore4«  aBnnping  that  his  former  opinion 
iti!}  remained.  What  a  moment  for  an  on^dr,  in  the  extiltation  offuccelsi 
to  h?.ve  darted  aiid  fafiened  upon  this  anomaly  of  a  minilier ;  to  have  ex- 
pot'ed  this  unparallelied  infiance  of  ignorant  ob/iinacy,  y  et  mod  ui.gracious 
conccflion  ?  To  have  declined  the  opportunity  would  in  common  minds 
have  been  moft  forbearing— to  have  accepted  tne  triumph  would  have  de- 
graded the  lofty  (pirit  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  he,  therefore,  with  a  fcrene  and  com- 
panionate good-naturci  expre/l'ed  himfc If  contented  with  the  boon,  and  not 
di»poled  to  quarrel  with  tht*  mode  in  which  it,  was  cenferred.  On  the  me- 
rits, however,  of  the  queftion,  what  fimlT,  what  can,  we  fay  for  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  ?  The  fame  ulteruative,  whicli  has  before  prefented  itfch,  occurs 
again :  the  amendment  was  i-ight  or  wrong ;  if  right,  Mr.  Addington  ihould 
have  bc-en  able  to  apprehend  its  propriety,  and,  apprehending,  he  fljould 
have  admitted  it;  belides  he  had  time  to  reject  on  it  at  his  leifure,  and 
might  have  made  the  provifton  as  from  hirofelf ;  and  that  it  was  righti  iiis 
new  fntrd  Mr.  Tierney,  or  even  Mr.  Vanlittaft,  would  have  aliuicd  liiai, 
if  he  imd  referred  bimfelf  to  cither  of  them  :  and  thus  he  loft  both  the  op-, 
portunity  ajid  the  grace  of  propofing  a  jufl  and  popular  arrangement :  if, 
howevtr.  the  amendment  were  wrong,  he  was  bound  to  have  perfevt^red 
[to  perfevere]  in  that  rcfiP.ance,  which  moft  probably  would  have  been 
luccelsiul :  but  to  |)eniii  in  maintaining:;  its  impropriety,  and  yet  to  promote 
its  aiioi>ti()n,  is,  I  believe,  an  unprecedeuteJ  and  «»/j«rinftance  of  political 
9r  mi'..rj(erial  fatuity." 

And  yet  ihefe  two  inftances  of  Mr  Pilt'^  conduct,  in  which  he  dif-. 
plavfed  not  only  penetration  but  magnanimity,  have  been  feleded  as  Jub- 
jects  for  cen lure,  by  the  minifterial  writers,  fo  hurtfiil  is  zeal  when  unfup- 

ported 


.   .        Politico  ^  '^ 

ported  by  talent  or  untempered  by  dircrelion.  This  tradt  li  nititfiew  with 
ability  and  temper  ;  Jthe  arguments  and  fa€ts  adduced  in  defetlcef  ot^Mr.PfU 
aredecifive;  and  though  the  author  condemns  the  weaknels  of  thepreient 
miniftry,  he  fpecifically  exempts  fioni  the  charge  of  incapacity.  Lord 
Hawkeibury  and  l/Li.  Yorke. 

Tv3o  Ltttersfrom  Satan  fo  Bonaparte.     EJIled  h'^  Henry  Whitfield,   M.  A- 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo-   Fv.  8,    3d.    HigHIey. 
•     1803. 

.  THE  Editor  pf  thefc  letters  has  been  gtfilty  of  one  grand  miftake,  whicb^ 
ii-e  fear,  will  be  confidered  as  vitiating  the  whole  of  itis  plan,  and  as  im* 
peaching  the  authenticity  of  his  M.  S.  S. :  for  he  hasr  madt  the  Faiher  (fLut 
atter  the  Wvdsrf  Truth,  Ex*  Gr.-*Satan  lotfuitar  :— **'  To  do  juAice  to* 
your  chara£ler  you  are  more  ambitious  than  Ax.cxano&r,  more  wanton  of- 
year  cruelties. than  Nnao,  more  intemperate  tban  Caligula,  mopeerafly 
than  Oliver  Cao^wkLL-r-Terror  has  preceded  your  triumphs,  rapinflr 
and  carnage  have  followed  tbe  wheels  of  your  chariot."  Such  of  our  readenf 
as  are  difpofed  to  overlook  thia  fundamental  defed:  may  derive  amufement 
from  th^le  productions  of  his  Satanic  Majefiy,  of  the  etfeds  of  whofeadvict* 
and  the  value  of  w bote  communications  we  fliaUofier  them  the  following 
(pecimen.  ."  ' 

"  By  my  advice,  you  are  able  tt>  feafl  on  hot  Prmsim  cakes,,  eat  Parme^ 
um  cheefe,  nibble  fweet  Nafiks  biivuits,  extorted  from  the  fearful  inhabit 
tants,  drink  fmuggled  Rh^fiisk,  and  indulge  in  P«'/  wine« — ^Aided  by  me, 
>QQ  can  demand  labourers  from  HsLvsjiArand  ibipsfrom  the  BataViaH' 
HepuSIic.  Grieve  aot,  that  tlie  Kt  ssiam  Beau  thould  growl,  and  endea- 
vour to  lave  the  JV^s^haUim  ham.  The  fad  is,  he  i»^ins  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  fafety  of  A/j  oivm  ia^m  I  Grieve  not,,  that  the  BnglUk  Porter,  Sirkin,  and 
Yerishire  Ptuiding,  are  out  of  your  reach.  The  V^xy  dregs  of  the  English 
Malt  fpirit,  as  it  ferments  at  prefent,  would  not  futt  your  es^tmordinary;; 
conOitution.  You  will  do  well  to  follow  my  advice,  and  let  the  Frenctv 
dance  on  the  Continent  to  the  tunc  ofCa-ira  and  Dr^  ^Bran^  I  You  may, 
lead  theiri  a  dance  into  Spa iH  over  the  Pyrenees,  if  my  (cheme  mcetij 
with  your  idea.  I  know  for  certain  that  the,  SpaniQi  Monarch  has  ftill 
quantitie.^  of  doubloons  and  piflolcs  lefl  in  bis  coffers^  however  they  naay  be 
impoverifhed. 

^'  I  do  not  choofe  that  you  (hould  remain  ignorant  how  my  friends  live  ii^ 
thefe  infernal  regions.  Marat  is  Hill  the  Butcher  of  Swine.  Robbs«) 
JPIERRE  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Draco,  that  Grecian,  who  is  faid,  figu* 
ratively,  to  have  written  his  laws  in  human  blood.  Eg  a  lite,  ci'drj(int 
Due  d'Orleans,  climbs  up  a  ladder,  and  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  th^ 
Crown  of  his  Brother  for  whofe  death  he  voted  :  an  attendant,  one  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  lived  on  earth,  mocks  him,  and  hods  a  pitcher  to  hil 
thirliy  lips,  through  whole  porous  bottom  the  wafers  of  Uliw'm  dikh^rgm 
themfelvcs.  The ^hilosojikic  Condorcet  raife?  airy  bubbles  from  ioapand 
water,  through  a  tobacco-pipe.  Jack  Cade  cries  the  lall  dying  fpecchc^ 
and  coniedions  of  great  men.  Wat  Tylek  once  more  handler  the  tnmei, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  fifh  a/lies  for  our  fire.  Many  Frenchmen  are 
obliged  to  make  hlack  clothe^;  and.  whether  they  arc  bad  workmen,  or 
their  needles  aretoo  (liarp,  they  confl^ntJy  prick  thiir  fingers  till  they  ache, 
and  ilream  with  blood." 

JNet9 


^  0Rt6lHAL  CftttlClttKl. 

wf  Few  Plaht  Tkt/gftn^  from  a  Well-^sher  of  (to)  Ms  Countiy.    8troi     Pp.  2(J; 

Debrett     1803. 

SUCH  a  political  luxlge-podge  of  tnitll  and  faKhood,  of  good  aod  bad 
principles^  has  feldom  fallen  und^r  oor  cognizance.  To  the  tlutb«>Ps  ftate-^ 
snents  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country  isexpofed^  and  to  his  atfenion  of 
the  necdfity  of  e?{traordinary  efforts  in  order  to  meet  and  to  repel  (batdan^ 
ger,  we  iubrerlbe  Motl  hfeaftily  ;  but  then  he  tells  us  that  tfie'prefent  mini- 
iters  are  "weak  and  inefficient",  and  yet  exhorts  them  never  to  refign  their 
piuces  to  thelate'minifiers  who,  he  airerts^  wer^  "wicked  and  unprinci- 
pled," ihuR  indirfecily  expreding  hi*  wifti  that  a  nev^'  mirtiftry  may  beiormccf 
«ut  of  the  IVhig  Club  or  the  Lmhn-.CtrresfuudiHg  SiKuy,  of,  peiliapft,  out  of 
both;  and  tbat.tlierc  fl)Ottki  be  "  kept  up  no  Wind  diflirtdllori  of  relkion,^ 
and  that  "  no  man  (I^ould  be  deprived  of  his  rights  becaufe  he  profei{es  a' 
4i<ferent  cfeed,''  adding^  "  Let  toleration  univeriklly  prevail ;''  tliefeby  in- 
iinuatiiig,  that  blind  diidn^iens  of  religion  are  kept  op,  that  rbenf  are  de^ 
prWed  of  their  rights' becaufe  they  are  not  of  the  EflabKibed  Churi^h  ;  and« 
tbat  tifUfaiion  doeft  Mof  uniterfally  prevail ;  we  tlare  with  aftoniftiment,  and* 
a^  wlieiher  th«  writ«e  is  talking  of  England  or  of  feme  other  country  I  If 
he. apply  th^fe obfeiivattoiiLH  to  iiAiglaod,  he  mufl:  fiibnit  to  be  charged  witJf 
either  incorrigible  ignorance,  cr  wilful  mifreprefentation.  And  when  he 
briber  aHer^s,  tlwt  **  no  coiuilry  is  ever  factious,  reb^lliooit,  dnd  conquer- 
able, but  when  its  government  is  unjuft,  cruel,  and  t^fannical,'^  we  cannot 
xefratn  from  telling  him  that  hiilory  gives  the  lie  to  hitf  affertion,  and  from 
4eiiring  hjm  to  c^nfuU  ier  pa^  beibre  he  takes  up  th<j  pen  again. 

^eHcui  Ceniidetiitmp  aeUfessed  io  British  Labourers  and  MrcianicSi  at  the  present 
Ctisis.    6vo.     PP..29.     Dcbrett.     1803, 

*  THESE  are  the  ferious  confiderations  of  an  upright  and  welKin formed 
Aind,  and  much  it  is  to  be  wifned  that  they  were  read  by  every  cot* 
■tdger  in  the  kingdom.  Fanciful  notions  ohquality  are  here  placed  in  a  pro» 
per  point  ofv\^^',  and  the  benefits  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  evils  of  m 
<hange,  difplaved  in  a  manner  fo  clear  as  to  be  intelligible  by  the  com* 
Aioneft  undcrltanding.  The  objed  of  the  author  is  to  Ihew  that  the  poot 
as  well  as  the  rich  arfe  materially  interefted  in  the  event  of  the  prefent  con- 
i^fl,  and,  confequently,  in  repelling  the  brutal  attempts  of  the  French.'^ 
iSe  conclades,  by  obfervlng ; 

••  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  that  men,  proudly  and  jaftly.  confcious  of 
tfaeir  own  fupcrtor  hdvantages  over  all  other  nations,  (bould  itand  by  as 
Unconcerned  fpectators,  while  murder,  rape,  rapine,  and  plunder,  (laik 
through  the  land  which  gave  them  birth;  or,  if  fire-arms  (bould  be  v^nt- 
itig,  that  indignant  freemen  would  helitate  to  wield  their  fcythes  and  pitch* 
ibrks,  in  order  to  prevent  theit  houfes  and  property  from  being  plundered 
and  burnt ;  their  wives  and  children  from  being  dilhonoared ;  their  pre^ 
fent  fubliftence,  and  future  projects,  from  being  defolated  and  fwept 
away/' 

We  truft  tjie  event  will  be  found  fully  to  judify  tlie  confidence  of  this 
tfruly  patriotic  writer. 


The 


73r  important  Histiny  if  the  ^trpciims  JUfe  and  J^dms  tf  K^holemt  Bumojiarti* 
hamng  been  cmfiUudifi  the ^tibSti  Jb4eptaQe,  on^imday^  Qatober  23,  180S. 
J  Summary  ffihe  wkffc  w,  Vc  fiferfj  Xo  the  Fuklic.  J^o.  Pp.  16.  2d. 
Ginger.     1803.  . 

THE  Br'tiish  Neptune  has  Hood ibflemoft amon^  tBcEof^Iifh  tie wfpapers^  in 
expofing  the  crirae«.aud  due  MXQm  o£  this  Corlicaji  aaonffer  in  their  native 
colours.  A  Life  of  Buonaparte,  e?«(catded  io  f&txncAcngth,  appeared  in  iu 
pages,  of  which  this  little  |).uJ!iIica4toii  is  a  SMmmai^.  it  is.'Deedleis  to  fay 
that  all  fttch  tiads  are  ufeful  at  -ibiB  qiifis. 


Stockdale.     m03. 


We  noticed  thi^pamphletv«n  its  firft  appeatrance,  with  that  consmenda- 
tioo  to  which  it  was  jaiiiy  etithled ;  and  wje.ace  ^lad  to  find  that  the  public 
have  concurred  with  us  in  our  opinion,  of  its  merits.  *  To  tbe  prefent  edition 
an  appendix  is  added,  in  which  the.aothor  ably  combat s», and  iuccefsfully 
confutes^  fome  additional  affertions  advanced  by. his  adKerfay  in  oppofTtion 
to  his  arguments.  We  Jbave  lately  heard  the  uwnphlet^ientitled,  "Why 
do  we  go  to  war?"  wliich,  we  unaerlland,  has,peen  iranflpted  into  French, 
afcribed  to  Home  Tooke,  but,  with  what  juiltce,  w^|>jrete^d  not  to  decide. 


PQETRY. 

€lifien  Gf^ve,  a  Sketth  in  vet5e\  V)ifh  other  Poems.  By  Henry  ^irke  White  of 
Nottingham.  Dedicated  (1)y^enniffion)  to  her  Grace  llie  Duchefs  of' 
Devonlliire.    Vemor  and  Hood.    SroaH'8vo.   Pp.  ill.    3s.  6d.    1803. 

IT  is  with  much  pleafurc  that  we  notice  Ibe-eRuffions  of  youthful  genius. 
The  volume  before  us  has  many  claims  to  our  approbiation  ;  and,  when 
it  is  known  to  be  the  production  Qf  a  jouth  of  feventeen,  apd  that  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  its  contents  were  written  at  the  flillearirer  age  of  tbir^ 
teen,  unjuftly  failidious  mull  be  the*  critic,  who^  with  a  yiew  to  cenfure, 
would  analyze  its  numbers  with  feverity.  Ci^rtf  GrM?,  though  not  poffei^ 
fing  all  the  polilh  and  harmony  of  Pope,  has  many  tue^tttiful  pafTages,  and 
afiwds  a  pleating  eamcft  of  fiitorc  excellence.  Several  oF  the  fmaller 
poems  exhibit  a  neatnefs  &nd  pohtt  which  we  freqtiently  look  for  in  vain 
among  tbe  works  of  poets  t>fmaturer  years. 

Tbe&M<t«rifig'iBtn>diidory  (ifmisas  will  enable  tiie  reader  to  (brm  fome 
Afttm^te  ^f  i^r.  While's  poetical  powess : 

To  ifY  Ltre. 

AJ^    OPJB. 

"  Thou  6mple  lyre, — thy  mu(ic  wild, 

Hjis  ferv^  to. charm  llie  weary  hour; 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'guil'd,  ^ 
W4ien  even  pain  has  ownM,  and  fmil'd. 

Its  fafcinating  power.  •  s 

wo.  Lxvn.  vol.  XVII.  H  *'  Ye^ 
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"  Yet,  Oh  my  Ij're  !  the  bufy  crowd. 

Will  little  heed  thy  fimble  tones; 
Them,  mightier  m  in  (If els  harping  loud 
-   .Engrofs, — and  thou  and  I  muft  fhroud, 
Where  dark  oblivion  thrones. 
. '^  No  handy  thy  diapafon  o'er. 

Well  flciU'd,  I  throw  with  fweet  fublime  : 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Was  taught^  the  kAemn  firain  to  pour^ 

Or  build  the  poliih'd  rhyme. 
"  Yet  thou  to  syivofi  theme  can'ft  foar ; 

Thou  knOw^il  to  charm  the  woodland  train ; 
The  rurtic  fwains  believe  thy  pow'r  j 
-         J      .    .  Q^  huftr  the  wrld  winds  when  they  roar. 
And  ilill  the  billowy  main. 
*^  Thefe  honours.  Lyre,  we  may  yet  keep, 

I  i!ill  unknown  may  live  with  thee;  » 

V  And  gentle  Zephyr's  wing. will  fweep 
Tliy  folemn  firing,  where  low  1  flccp 
(  Beneath  the  alder-tree. 

*'  This  little  dirg(i  will  pleafe  me  more. 
Than  the  fiiil  r^uiem's  peal :  ' 

'    I'd  rather  than  that  crowd"?  ihould  figh 

•  For  me,  that  from  fome  kindred  eye 

The  trickling  tear  fiiould  ileal,. 
"  Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  ofb^y. 
Perhaps  from  me  debarjr'd  ; 

•  Aud4eor  tO'me  theclalficzone>. 

Which  lualch'd  from  learning's  labourM  throne> 

Adorns  th'  accepted  bard. 
"  And  Oh  !  ifyct  'twere  mine  to  dvVell, 
Where  Cam  or  Ills  winds  along, 
'  Perchahce  infpired  with  ardour  chafie, 

I  yet  might  call  the  car  of  tafte, 

To  lifieh  to  my  long. 
"  Oh'!  then,  my  ^little  friend,, thy  %Ie 

I'd  change  to  happier  lays;  * 
Ob !  then,  the  clgiiler'd  glooms  iliould  fmlle. 
And  thro*  the  long,  the' fretted  aifle,  ^  . 
Should  fwell  the  note  of  praife.*' 

Mr.  White,  we  uiklerfiand,  is  intended  for  the  church,  and  the  prefcnt 
volume  is  publi'lhed  for  the  purpofe  of  ai$i^ing  him  in  defraying  his  college 
expertces.     We  fi ncerely  hope  that  it  may  anfwer  his  expedations. 

We  rauft  hint  to  our  young  author,  however,  that,  in  a  future  edition  of 
Clifton  Grove,  he  will  do  well  to  be  lefs  lavifti  of  the  word  "  careerj'  as  a 
vdrb  active:  it  occurs  very  frequently  indeed.  The  following  couplet  alfo 
exhibits  a  want  of  euphony>  which  we  couid  wifli  to  Ice  redlitied:         ' 

*'  That  b  la  (led  yew,  that  mouldering  wahiUtr^ii;^, 
4  Each  bears  mementos  of  tlie  tated//4/; ." 
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Sjir  ReghtaLk,  9rth€  Black  Tower;  a  Romance  of  the  Titxlfth  Century :  with  Talef^ 
ioiJ  other  Foems.  By  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley  and  William  Herbert. 
18rao.     Pp.  1 08.  .  Plates.     5s,     Vernor  and  Hood.     1803. 

these;  poems  are  as  various  in  their  degrees  of  merit,  as  in  their  kinds: 
feme  of  tiiem  are  ferious,  and  others  ludicrous;  man}  of  them  exhibit  Arong 
marks  of  genio»  and  of  tafte,  and  fome  are  deficient  in  both  The  romance 
ofSjrReginalde,  which' appears  to  be  the  joint  production  of  the  two 
bards,  is  a  tale  of  terror  well  told,  in  which,  as  in  iimilar  ilories  in  the 
noveh  of  Mrs.  Radclifie,  fupernatural  appearances  refult  from  natural 
caafes.  "  The  Devil  and  the  Lawyer,"  hy  Mr.  Brajley,  is  deftitute  both 
of  wit  and  of  point,  and  has  i"  iacl,  nothing  to  recommend  it.  f'  The  Ex- 
cifcraan's  Blunder"  is  littlo  better.  "  The  Cambridge  Scholar,"  and  "  The 
Vlitch  of  Bacon,"  diCplay  a  conliderablo  portion  of  humour.  *•  The  Bloody 
Hand"  is  much  too  long,  and  too,fMll  of  repetition,  but  the  fioint  and  mttral 
are  excellent;  indeed  the  thought  is  peculiarly  happy.  Of  tl)e  OJts, 
that  "To  Superftition"  is  the  beft ;  though  the  martial  ode  has  great  merit, 
and  breathes  a  truly  patriotic  fpxrit.  That  our  reader.s  however,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  fome  judgment  fi>rthemrelvcs  of  the  talents  of 
thefe  poets,  w^  fhaH  felcct  three  fpecimens  of  different  kinds.  I.  "  Fair 
Ellen,  or  the  Maniac,"  by  Mr.  Herbert;  2.  "  Addrefs  to  a  Spider,"  by 
Mr.  Brayley,  in  imitation  of  modern  fonnets;  and  3,  "The  Cowllip  Girl,** 
byMr.B. 

FAIR  BLLKW,    OR   THE  MANIAC, 

STRArfGE.R,  if  fi^ht.of  human  woe. 

Thy  gentle  bolom  fwelling. 
E'er  taught  foft  pity's  tear  to  fl  )W, 

'Twillflream  for  lovely  Ellen  ! 
Yonder  woo^  conceals  the  maid,  ^ 

Tenant  of  the  rural  iliade, 
A  fairer  nature  never  made. 

Than  beauteous  love-lora  Ellen  ! 

Her  tale  Would  melt  a  heart  of  fione ; 

.  Sad  it  ts — ^ah  I  pail  exprelfing ; 
Infanity  uforps  the  throne  . 

Of  reafon,  heav'ns  fupreme(l  blc^ng. 
O  death !  thou  dreadful,  fad  alloy 
Of  human  blifs— thou  foa  to  joy. 
How  cottld^  thou,  cruel,  thus  deflroy 
The  hufiies  of  blooming  Ellen ! 

The  day  was  fix'd,  the  village  throng 

With  pipe  and  tabor  hail  the  dawn ; 
But  ah !  the  fprighlly  nujitial  fong; 

With  funeral  plaints,  loo  foon  they  moani. 
How  near  is  grief  to  rairlh  allied ! — 
The  cup  of  blifs  was  daih'd  afide. 
For  that  fame  morn  young  Henry  dyMj 

Tfce  joy,  the  hope  of  Lllen  ! 

E*€r  &uce  dtRra6led  doth  (he  roam, 
iVit2  human  habitation  fcorning ; 

H  2  The 
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The  field,  the  wild  wood  i8  her  home 
There  lone  (he  wanders  night  and  tnotmng^ 
'■     Her  fad  employ  is ilill  the  fame— 

ShfB  weaves  the  garland's  popped  flame. 
Or,  wjldl^y  calls  on  Henry's  name; 
Diflracledy  crazy  LUen!     . 

And  oft  (he  doth  the  darkneft  brave. 
While  mortals  reft  fo  found  and  weary. 

To  ftrew  frefh  flow'rs  o'er  Henry's  grave. 
Beneath  the  yew-tree,  black  and  dreary ; 

And  waiis  her  ft>rrow9  to  the  moon. 

Queen  of  the  night,  the  maniac's  noon ! 

Fix*d,  gazing  on  that  heav*n>  where  foon. 
Shall  end  the  cares  of  Ellen ! 

Yes,  haplefs  njaid,  thy  woes  eVe  long^ 
Deatii  (hall  deflroy,  thy  cares  allay mg; 

And  thou  Elylian  fields  among, 
Witb  pieaceand  Henr/ fliaU  be  ihnying. 

Kemov'd  from  every  pjortal  ill* 

Et€i;Qal  love  thy  <;up  (lialt  fill,. 

For  thee  each  heav'nly  joy  inftil. 
And  make  thee  bleft,  oh  !  £Uen. 

Address  to  a  S^it>BR,  tRAT  bad  taken  refuge  iir  the 
Poet's  GARHBT. 

"  Thou  bufy  Reptile,  wherefore  doft  thou  ply 

Thy  nimble  feet  ?  Why  fpin  a  web  fb  mazy  ? 
I^  it  to  fnare  an  inconfi derate  fly  ? ' 

Or,  by  example,  animate  the. lazy?— p- 
Poor  wretch,  b^one  !  Til  prove  in  either  cafe* 

That  thou  haft  made  a  moft  egregious  blunder ; 
Here  Want  fo  long  hath  dwelt  with  haggard  face. 

That  no  witig'd  mfe^l  ever  feek^  forphihder; 
Afld  dire  Neceliity^  that  nipping  quean. 

So  pliy»1he  devil  with  thy  hungry  Po^t, 
That  never  Indolence -can  ftep  between  » 

Him^and  his  rhymes,  but  all  his  bowdl  know  it. 
Nay,  even  ff««tM-(o  dooms  the  goddefs  cruel — > 
He  has  nought  to  eat,  but  sprats  and  watbil  orubl.'' 

The  Cowslip  Girl. 

'*  Near  yonder  grove,  within  the  Jett 

Where  birds  their  neOlings  feed, 
Buoeath  a  (onely  cot  blooms  Neil*' 

The  c,ow(lip  of  the  mead. 
Tbe  flower  that  In  the  garden  growSi 

The  blofTom  on  the  tree. 
The  fnow-drop,  pink,  and'  budding  tok, 

Are^all  lefs  mild  than  ihe. 

Bat 


Pottry.  lol 

But  crnel  fate  her  ^fouth  6'ercaft, 
And  Fortune  blew^  fo  rude  a  blail^ 

T^at'lhe  is  iQrced,  no  aid  being  nigh, 

To  get  her  living  i?y  the  cry 

Of,  •  S^weet  and  pretty  cow  flips. 

Come  buy  my  iweet  cowilips. 

Three  bup<;hes  a  penn^.' 

<*  Bnehold  *vhcre,  o'er  ll^q  dewy  vale, 

The  maiden  trips  along, 
4nd,  iWeeter  than  i\m  morning  gale^ 

Breathes^  foftiy  breathes  a  long ; 
Sut,  fee !  Why  does  the  damfel  ftart? 

Ah>  why  her  fbotfteps  turn  ? 
Kind  Heav^  reward  her  tender  l^QOrt ! 

She  fears  to  cruQi  a  worm ! 
But  cruel  fate,  &c. 

"  Yet,  why  (hould  we  her  fate  lament. 

Why  wipe  the  tearfvTl  eye  ? 
Xier  gttiielefs  bofom  feeh  content. 

Nor  ever  heaves  a  iigh. 
She  knows,  though  (he  has  felt  the  fmart»  \ 

Which  cheerlefs  warjt  has  given ; 
That  thofe  who  ad  ^  virtuous  part. 

Will  happy  be  in  heaven. 
But  crud  fate,  &c/' 
The  plates  are  five  in  number,  and  are  well  executed. 

Athiee  to  the  jfJvised\  «r  the  Phikst^her  cmfuttd:  In  a  Poetical  Dtahgue  hf 
twfen  WWioM  Sliuttk,  tht  Wea/ner ; — Jhmas  Thimhk,  the  Tailor ; — and  Ms 
Wtfi  P^W  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  fiublic.  5y  TheojAilua  Crifpin,  a  Nor- 
thumbrian. 8vo.  Fp.  12.  Chamley  ahd  §on,  Newcaille;  Wilkin* 
fon,  Morpeth ;  Longman  and  He^S  London.     1803. 

THIS  is  a  fatyric^I  attache  upon  Tome  points  advanced  by  Mr.  Burdon  in 
kis  "  Advice  addressed  to  the  Lrmer  Ranh  ^ Society, *^  reviewed  in  one  of  out 
late  Numbers.  The  chief  ol)je6t  of  the  cenfure  of  this  poetical  monitor^ 
appears  to  be  that  part  of  Mr.  Burdon^s  advice,  which  relates  to  the  mai** 
nage  of  the  lower  clafles,  where  he  cautfonn  them  not  to  marry  too  earl t, 
nor  before  ihey  have  made  foroe  provifion  for  a  faiuily.  We  'conf<irs  we 
perceive  nothing  fa  very  deferving  of  cenfure  in  fuch  a  caution.  Some 
other  paffages  are  alfo  (elected  for  the  Tame  pur pofe,  but  nothing  Is  m<^« 
eafy  than  tq  detach  paflages  from  what  preceded  lind  fplk>ws  them,  from  a 
work,  and  to  muke  them  appear  either  rididulous  or  cenfurable,  when,  \i 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  vi^ork,  they  may  be  per^ 
kd\j  barmleis,  or  even  praife- worthy;  We  certainly  have  lounjl  nothing 
in  thefe  pages  to  induce  us  to  retrad  the  praife  which  we^beftowed  on  Mr. 
Burdon's  publication,  though  we  give  the  author  thefullcH  credit  for  good- 
d^fi  of  ipt^ntioHj,  and  foundnefs  of  pripciple. 
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St.  Guerdun's  Will,  a  Foem.  By  Thomas  White;  Mafter  of  the  Malheroalical 
School  at  Drumfries..  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  4tp.  Pp.40. 
2s.  Robin fons,  London;  Creech^  Edinburgh;  Braih  and  Reid,  Giaf- 
gow ;  and  ClugUon,  Dam  fries. 

THIS  Poem  was  originally  puWifhed  before  the  eflablilliment  of  our  Re- 
view ;  it  would  therefore  be  to  deviate  from  an  efiablidied  diflom>  without 
any  of  thofe  extraordinary  reafons,  which  could  alone  jufiify  fuch  dievjation, 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  critical  account  of  it.  The  iloty  U  (imple,  found- 
ed on  popular  tradition,  and  having  for  its  moral,  refignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  A  better  moral  could  not  be  chofen.  Mr.  White  has  difplayed,  in 
his  narrative  and  illuflrations,  a  poetical  genius,  ^nd,  which  is  much  better, 
a  feeling  heart  and  a  religious  mind. 


LAW. 

Jn  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Patmtsfo/r  nrso  Inventions :  to  tchich  are  prefixed  Tm 
ChajiterSi  on  the  General  History  if  Mon^UeSf  and  on  their  Introdvctim  W 
Progress  in  England,  to  the  time  of  the  Inter-regnum,  IViih  an  J/iJundir,  Cr- 
hies  of  the  Caveat,  Petition^  Oath,  and  other  Formula,  ^vith  an  arranged  Ca* 
talogue  of  all  the  Patents  granted  from  January  1,  1800,  to  the/irescntTioif* 
By  John  Dyer  Collier,     6vo.     Pp.  SS2.     Longman  and  Rees.     1805. 

MR.  COLLIER  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  ferylceto  the  public, 
by  iiipplying  them  with  a  clear,  and  compendious  DIgefl  of  lire  Law 
of  PatentA,  witn  (uch  explanations  and  illu(lratipn<;,  as  render  it  infeiligible 
to  the  plained  underftanding.  The  previous  chapters  on  monopolies  are 
written  with  fpifit,  with  elegance,  and  with  tho,ilridleft  regard  to  hiftori- 
cal  truth.  In  fliort,  he  has  moft  fuccefsfully  accomplifhed  the  fcheme  of 
his  work,  as  explained  by  himfelf  in  his  prelaee.     "  1.  To  arrange  the  fub- 


'i'his^  and  much  more,  has  he  done; — thus,  bringing  into  a  coinparativdy 
.  fmall  compafs,  a  mafs  of  ufeful,  and  valuable,  tnformation«'whicl)>  before 
lay  icattered  throuj^h  a  number  of  ponderous  voIuineSf  unknown'  to  manyi 
aiid  £tlainable  by  few.  > 

:  Tfie  Trial  of  Edward  Marcus  Desjiard,  Esquire ;  jor  High  Tyteason,  at  the  S^sim 
House,  ^'ewington,  Surrey,  on  Monde^,  tie  1th  of  February,  !803.  Takeo 
in  /brrt  hand  by  Jf)reph  Gurney,  and  William  Brodje  Gurney.  8va. 
Pp.272.     M.  Gurney,  tlulborn  Hill,     1803. 

THIS  volume  contains  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  one  of  the  moft 
important  trials  which  have  occurred  fince  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century. 
TUe  lift  of  the  Jury,  the  fpeeches  ofCounfel,  and  the  charge  of  the  Judge, 
are  given  at  length.  The  events  of  the  trial  are  loo  frelh  in  the  ciinds 
of  our  readers  to  render  any  fummary  of  them  necclliiry  from  us. 


Vj^ 
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Th  Trial  of  fFilliam  Codling,  Mariner;  JtiHn  Ret  J,  Maritter;  JVilUam  Mac-. 
:  F^ylane,  Merchant :  tmd  George  Easter  by.  Merchant  \  fot  v)tlfulfy  and feloni- 
msfy  destroying  and  casting  aivay  the  brig  Adventure,  m  the  High  Seas,  within 
the  jurisdiction  if  the  Admiralty  f  Errand ;  cU  a  Session  cf  Oyer  and  Ter- 
mket  and  Gaol  DeHvetyfor  the  Admiralty  of  England  \  held  at  Justice  Hall, 
in  tho  Old  Baila,  on  Tuesday,  the  Q6ih'  f  October,  1802.  Taken  in  (hort- 
hand  bv  Jofeph  Gurney  and  William  Brodie  Gurney.  8vo.  Pp-  260. 
As.    M.  Gurney.     1603. 

TWO  of  thefe  prifonefs.  Codling  and  Reid,  were  tried  for  the  afrual 
ddtruction  of  ihc  Ihip;  and  the  other  two,  EalWrby  and  Macfarlane,  ibr 
procuring  it  to  be  dedroyed,  with  sm  intent  to  defraud  the  infure^s.  They  . 
were  all  conridted,  but  an  objedlion  was  taken  by  the  counfel  for  the  two 
lad,  on  the  ground  that  the  otfence  with  which  they  were  charged  having 
been  committed  on  ]and«  the  Admiralty  had  nojurifdidlion.  Accordingly 
a  cafe^  founded  oii  this  objeAion,  was  rcferved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Judges, 
who,  of  courfe^  confirmed  the  objedlion,  as  Eafterby  and  Macfarlane  re- 
ceived a  {{e,^  pardoii.  The  courfe  obferved,  on  this  occafion,  was  fucli  as 
wc  hope  always  to  fee  obferved  on  fimilar  occafions — that  is,  whenever  a 
great  crime  has  been  committed,  but  doubts  arife  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
eitifting  law  to  meet  the  cafe,  not  to  cKtend  that  law  by  forced  amstmitions^ 
hot  to  let  the  criminal  efcape,  and  to  pafs  a  new  law  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
moving the  doubts,  and  of  fecuring  the  punifhment  of  future  offenders.*— 
On  the  13th  of  May  lafl.  Lord  Ellenborough  brought  a  bill  into  the  Houfe 
of  Lordj,  which  palled  into  a  law,  for  remedying  the  defedl  in  the  ftatute 
of  Geo.  I,  on  which  thefe  men  were  tried,  and  alfo  for  extending  the 
powers  of  an  ad  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  relative  to  murders,  accoflijries  to 
murders,  and  to  mandaughters.  £very  law  which  removes  doubts,  and  in» 
trodnces  certainty  Into  our  criminal' proceedirigs,  is  a  benefit  render^ 
to  public  jttliice. 
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EjilHih  Grammar^  adapted  to  the  different  claffes  of  Learners.  With  an  Ap» 
ptnd'ix,  ci,nialiang  Rules  and.  Ob/iTVations,  for  affijiing  the  more  advanced 
Students  to  write  wtb  pefpicuuy  avd  accuracy.  By  Lindley  Murray. 
The  Eighth  Edition,  with  c^njsd^rahle  Impronjements.  12nao.  Pp.  30Z. 
Longman  and  Rces,  Loudon  ;  Wilfon  and  Spencer^  York.     1803. 

THE  number  of  editions  through  which  a  book  runs  is  no  absolute  proof 
of  its  intrinfic  merit;  b»t,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Murray,  it  rouli  be 
coofidered-  as  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  ability  and  judgement  with 
which  bis  Grammar  is  compofcd,  and  of  itsconfequent  utility.'  The  addi- 
tions and  alterations  in  the  prefent  edition  are  numerous,  and  fuchas  expe- 
rience fua^elied.  Of  thefe,  a  different  and  betttfr  difpofition  and  arrange* 
»cnt  of  the  prepofitions.  and  conjun^ions,  and  the  alteration  of  fome  of  uie* 
references,  are  the  moft  ftriking  and  ufeful. 
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EtfgVJb  Exerctfes  adapted  tv  Murray  s  En^VJB  CraMTfrat,  t!fr»  Bejigneifir 
the  benefit  of  fn<vare  Learners y  -OS  ixdl  as  fjfr  iht  w/t  of  Sehoiis,  f^th 
a  Kfy  tb  the  Exerc't/es.  By  Lindfef  Murray.  The  Se^ventk  EdRtitm,  nihtb 
co^fidereilU  ImpYtyvomenn.  I2mo.  Pp.  36g(.  LongroaU  and  Reacs, 
London ;    Willon  and  Spencc,  York.  -  1803. 

THE  Principle  on  which  all  the  publications  of  ^r.  Murray,  for  the  in- 
i^ru(5iion  of  the  riling  generation,  are  founded^  i^  Juch  as  give  him  an  un- 
quelHonahle  claim  to  public  protetl ion.  The  man  who  blends  religion  an<l 
m'orals  with  the  elements  of  Tcientific  knowledge,  renders  an  eminent 
fervice  to  fbciety  :  and  where' ability  of  ^ecution  is  added  to  excellence 
ofde^gn,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  tfat^cb^  becomeis  irrefiHible. 

Th  Poijuer  ef  RefigioH  on  ihif  UTind^  ut  Retirement,  Affli^hn^  and  at  the  of- 

p roach  cf  Dfhih  ;  cxiMprtfrd  in  the  Tefi'morrift: and  Experience  of  Perfim 

'  d'tft'tnguijbcd  by  theit  CreatKefs^  Learninp^,  or  Virtue,     By  Lrndley  Mtntay. 

7he  Eie^jenth  Edition.     13nio.     Pp.  268.     3s.  (5d.  boon^.     Ix>Agaraix 

and  Rees,  London  i  Wilfon  and  Spence,  York.     1802, 

:THE  force  of  example  is  well  known  to  operate  much  more  powerfully 
on  many  minds  than  the  energy  of  precepts.  The  examples  which  Mr, 
Murray  has  here  fekfied,  and  the  judiqions  reAedions  whifh  accompany 
thton,  arc  luch  a»  can  fcarcely  foil  to  -make  the  belt  impref^ns,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  beft  effe^l's,  on  all  who  read  them  wirth  attention.  The  confblat 
tions  of  hope,  whic!<  can  only  be  derived  from  a  {^ik{t  of  religion,  have  the 
power  to  blunt  the  dart  of  ami<5)ion,  and  to  deprive  adver/ity  of  her  ihaipelt 
fling.  To  ilww,  then,  where  and  bow  fuch  caufef  have  lo  operated,  is  Ip 
direct  the  mind  to  religion,  as  the  fource  of  all  relief,  as  it  is  otall  true  hap 
pinefs.  The  prefent  edition  of  this  excellent  publication,  which  has  been 
long  known  and  commended,  is  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  twent}-tv»q 
new  charadlers,  filling  nearly  one  hundred  pages. 

EJegantia  Latins ;  or  Rules  and  Exercises  illustrative  ef  Elegant  Latin  Style,  intend' 
ed  for  the  u^e  of  the  Higher  Glassef  of  Grammar  Schools,  12mo.  Pp.  240. 
Smart  and  Cowflade,  Reading;  Pridden,  Law,  &c.  London,     1803. 

THESE  rules  and  cxercifes,  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  E.  Valpy,  arc  the 
combined  refult  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  obfervation.  If  duly 
fludied,  they  will  greatly  ficililate  the  apquiiition  of  a  pure,  correct,  and 
elegant  flyle  of  Litirrity,  after  lh6  elementary  principles  ol  the  language  are 
fully  underftood.  We  have  /examined  them  with  attention,  and,  though 
we  take  to  ourfelves  no  Ihare  of  the  compliment  paid  to  the  magni  and  dodi 
viri  of  the  critical  world,  we  have  no  helitation  in  pronouncing  them  tbbfe 
well  calculated  for  the  puipofe  which  they  are  prbpoled  to  accoiriplifh. 

Latin  Dialogues,  collected  from  the  best  Latin  Writers,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Se- 
cond Edition.  12mQ.  Pp.  100.  Smart  and  Cowflade,  Reading; 
Pridden,  Law,  &c.  London,     1803. 

THE  nature  and  objefl  of  the  publication  before  tts,  will  be  bed  explaifl^^ 
ed  in  the  Editor's  own  words:  "  The  principal  u'e  of  this  little  work  is  to 
fupply  the  clatfic&l  fludent  with  the  belt  phrafeson  the  common  occurrences 
^f  life,  from  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Cicerq,  Juvenal,  &c.  an  objedt  which 


will  be  aclLiio#ledge4*  ^  ^  of  co^fidemble  importariee  Iti  n  Laisn  edoca*; 
tion. .  With  a  view  df  leading  the  Arhoiar  to  a  tamiliBr  knowledge  of  tba> 
parefi  wfi(er»,  by  ftofing  ki&  mind  with  elegant  e^relTions  rather  than  fut* 
m&iing  .jiiin  v^iin  the  moit  proper  ftyle  of  converiation  in  the  Latin  iam^ 
guage,  the  poets  have  been  ifoade  tk>  eonlribate  a  aonHderable  iliare  of  the* 
phraies..  It  has  been  a  priucipal'qbjed  in  the  l^aiin  )mrt«  to-  point  the  atn. 
teniJon  of  the  leqrner  to  daifical  alli;£ons  and  cuflomAj  expkiiMxi  in  tho 
Eni^lifli,  by  correfpondiug  ipcinnera  in  modern  times.. 

To  thele  Dialogoea  is  a^ded  an  ufeiul  table  of  the  Roman  and  Grrecia^* 
monej. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


fie  Caw  ff  Cckfema,  a  Romanci  of  the  Eighteeitfk  Century.  Alter  fd  frtm^  the  Tt€H 
limi.  Bjr  Eliza  NugenC  Bromley.  ^  vols.  12hK>.  Pp.  680.  12\ 
Robrnfoti«.    .18Q3. 

THE  produ£iion  here  announced,  is  graced  with  a  refpe 61a hie  lift  of  fub-- 
fcribers,  and  is  infcribed  to  H.  R.  H*  tiie  I?ukc  of  Yoxk,  To  neat 
and  correcl  expieflionj;  the  fair  author  has  udded  ingenuity  of  arrangement, 
io  ihat  the  Jinouifunt  i^  judiciouily  protra&ed  to  the  .conclufion  of  the?  work» 
which,  from  the  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  the  multiplicity  of  well-fup- 
p<>rted  charaders  that  ^fe  introduced,  will.  In  ouropiaiouj  contribute  great* 
iy  to^amufe  an  idle  hol^* 

Dfifiknis  and  Cike,  a  Pastoral  Ntnxi,  nov)  first  srkctlj  translated  info  EngUshyfrtm 
the  Greek  of  Lm^s»  12mo.  Pp.  265.  Vigurs,  Penzance ;  Vcrnor  aiKi' 
Hoodj  London.     1803. 

THIS  little  novel,  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Ethio}7ic5>  of  Helio- 
doras,  has  undergone  more  tranflations  than^  aimo/1  any  produ^lion  of  an- 
cient Greece,  to  (by  nothing  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  original  language,  from  an  o'clodecimo  to  a  folio.  The  mod 
fplendid  of  the  tranOations  is  that  in  French,  printed,  a  few  )ears  ago,  by 
Didot,  in  quarto;  and,  of  the  Greek  editions,  the  folio,  printed  at  Parma^ 
and  of  which  only  f5ve»and-twenty  copies  are  iaid  to  have  been  flruck  off, 
is  indifputably  the  moft  elegant.  By  "  j^r/^  traiifatcd,",  which  is  not 
good  Englithx  by  the  bye,  the  prefent  tranHator  evidently  means,  that  he  has 
purpolely  omitted  certain  paflages  of  the  origiaal.  As  far,  however,  as  we 
can  judge,  without  comparing  &e  tranilation  with  the  original,  the  omiflions 
are  not  to  be  lamented;  and  the  reader,  at  all  events,  is  made  ample  amends 
for  them,  by  the  ad'dition  of  notes,  many  of  which  contain  very  judicious 
cjitical  oblervatidiis,  and  genuine  humour. 


MISCELLANIES. 


TUFicNic.  12mo.   2  vols.  Pp.521.   1  Os.  Hughes,  Fa«Ider,&c.  1803. 

THE  contents  of  thefe  irtcrefitng  volames   filled  twelve  numbers  of  a 
weekly  publication,  which  appeared  under  the  la«ie  name,  and  which 
was  then  dropped,  or  fatberinei^ed  in  tl^e  Cmiinet,    When  thefe  papt-rs 

are 
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»re  compared  lyith  thofe  fafbionable  publicatiottf  of  (he  dajft  which  bo&f{: 
moR,  loudly  of -the  extent  of  their  circulation,  they  appear  as  wit  to  d^il!* 
jiefs,  as  fenfe  to  folly,  and  as  knowledge  to  ignorance.  In  the  preface  we 
tave  the  following  brief  account  of  the  Pic  Nic  Society,  which'  made  fo 
'much  noife  during  the  laft  winter,  and  which  was,  with  equal  perfever* 
ance  and  flupidity^  fo  unmercifully  abufed  by  mod  of  the  daily  prints. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1801,  Colonel  Henr^  Grevilfe  pro}>f»fcd, 
with  ti.e  a!Ti{lanccof  M.  Texier,  to  give  a  little  theatrical  fete  to  a  feled 
party  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was,  indeed,  intended  to  be  a  very  confined 
exhibition;  but  the  applications  for  adminion  were  fo  numerous,  that  th« 
expence  became  an  objedl  of  ferious  confi deration.  To  leflen  this  incon* 
venience  it  was  propofed,  that  the  fuppcr  fliguld  be  Pic  Nic,  that  is,  each 
perfon  invited  was  to  fend  a  dilh.  According  to  this  regulation,  the  fete 
took  place,  and  every  penon,  prelent  acknowledged  the  fatisfadlion  of 
paiHng  an  evening  ^fiuch  rational  amurement,  and  dive^ed  of  the  mono^ 
tony  of  a  rout.  ,  In  (bort,  fo.mucji  cheerfulnefs  was  feen,  and  fo  much  ho- 
jieft  pleafure  enjoyed  at  this  entertainment,  that  it  was  propofed  to  renew 
it  Jn  the  following  winter,  on  the  plan  of  a  regular  eflablidiment,  which 
x«ras  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  fubfcribers'  among  perfons  of  the 
itrll  fa(hion;  to*  meet  once  a  fortnight,  to  enjoy  the  amufements  of  ading, 
DQufic,  and  dancing,  and  to  conclude  with  afupper>  and  catches  and  glees. 
Every  niembor  was  to  pay  fix  guineas  for  his  acfmiffion  ticket  for  the  feafon^ 
QTiA  to  (end  to  the  irellar  lix  bottles  of  wine  or  a  guinea.  Ladies  of  high 
rank  were  to  become  patroneHes,  that  perfons  in  the  habit  of  living  to* 
together  might  belong  to  their  books,  and,  at  the  fame  time  the  eligiDility 
of  the  fubfcribers  JBe  (ecu red.'    ... 

"  The  detign  proceeded  with  a  faccefs  that  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  it,  and  was  foon  compofed  of  230  perfons,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  fifll  rank  and  diftindtidn  in  the  kingdom.  A  little'  theatre  wan 
crocked  at  the  Old  C oncer t-roorps  in  ToUenham-flreet ;  a  few  French  and 
£n^liih  pieces  were  got  up  by  fome  amateurs,  and  the  orcheilra  was  filled 
with  gentlemen  perlormers.  At  nine  the  curtain  drew  up;  at  eleven*  or 
fonitstime^  a  little  later,  the  performance  concluded;  fupper  was  immedi- 
ately fervcd ;  and,  after  a  few  patches  and  glees,  the  pjirty  difpecfed.  No 
lady  was  among  ihe  actrdles,  nor  were  cards  or  dic^  introduced.  The 
fnrplus  ll^at  mi^ht  remain  at  Ihe  conclufion  of  the  feafon,  was  to  bepre-i 
fen  ted  to  the  fund  for  decayed  actars  and  actrelTe*. 

"  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  accepted  the  office  of  Lady  Patvopede^ 
and  Managers  were. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Marchionesss  op  Sai.isbury, 
'  Twt  CouNTEsS  Of  Cholmondeley. 

The  Countess  of  Buckinghamshi&b^ 

Countess  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Viscountess  Melbournk. 

Viscountess  DuncakKon'. 

Lady  Templeton. 

Hon!  Mrs.  Damer. 

Mits/.CllLWE.  * 

manaoebs. 
The  Earl  of  CiroLMeNOKLEY. 
The  Kaul  of  MouyT  £D«cui«afi. 

Hon. 
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'Hon,  p.  Lj^mb. 
William  Sfencer^  Esa. 
T-  SheriI^an,  Esq. 
William  Maddox,  Esq. 
•  liirec^or  for  ihc  whole  EflabliQimeiit, 

Hekky  Francis  Grkvillb,  Esq. 
R.  fiuLLocK,  Secretary. 

Adverfe,  as  we  are,  to  the  principle  of  private  theatrlcaV  exhibitions  \t{ 
general,  ive  cannot  but  acknowledge  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  every 
poliibie  care  was  taken  to  obviate  every  polTible  objection.  Hut  notwilh- 
li^nding  ihefe  pains,  andnotwithfianding,  alio,  the  rank  and  charaCler  of 
the  members  of  this  focieiy,  nearly  all  the  morning  papers,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  paragraph  writers,  immediately  attacked  them  wllh  the  moll  ran- 
corous abuie.  Any  perfon  who  has  confidered  the  conduct  of  thcfe  pa- 
pers in  general,  and  has  wrtneded  the  perfect  apathy,  and  profound  (ilence, 
obfcfved  by  them  in  refpedl.of  fcenes  of  the  mofi  flagrant  immorality,  which 
too  frequently  difgrace  our  regular  theatres,*  and  render  them  unfit  for  a. 
virtuous  and  moded  woman  to  frequent,  would,  at  firll,  be  extremcfly  as-i 
ioniflicd  at  finding  the  fcniibility  of  their  refpective  cmidu6lors  ib  (uddenl^j 
roufed,  and  all  ihofe  gentlemen  become,  in  one  and  the  fame  momenti 
as  if  the  eledric  fluid  of  morality  had  been  coDveyed  to  them  us  they  llooj 
hand  in  hand,fuch  flern,  rigid,  and  irritable  morali(U,  that  they  were  (h<xrkei 
at  the  bare  idea  of  a  private  theatre,  bowevier  guarded,  however  chaftened. 
aod  however  purified.  A  little  reflection,  however,  would  fuflSce  to  make 
fuch  atlonifliment  ceafe,  by  convincing  him,  that  the  silence  in  the  one  ca(«5, 
and  the  clamour  in  the  other,  proceeded  from  one  and  the  fame  cauie.  In 
(hort,  Mr.'SHBRiDAN,  who,  as  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  did 
notblufli  to  oppofea  propofed  lax  upon  theatres,  during  the  adminiftratioa 
i>f  Lord  Nortb^  because  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  interefls,  as  the  pro- 
prietorof  a  theatre,  and  who  did  nor,  ata  fubfoquent  period,  helitate  tt> 
impofe  on  the  public  a  tax  of  double  (he  amount  of  the  tax  proposed  by 
the  government,  which  he  faid  would  tiwt  the  theatres,  conceived  that 
the  interells  of  Drury-lane  might  be  affe6ted  by  the  eltablifliment  in  Tot- 
tenham-ftreet ;  and  therefore  autlH)ri zed  his  Ton  to  tc^l  Colonel  Greville, 
"that  he  would  ufe  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  cruOi  the  undertaking.'' 
The  very  next  day,  after  this  communication,  «•  the  newfpapers  in  a  body 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  club,  which,  for  its  indecency,  fcurrilily,  and 
Talfliood,  and  it  is  faying  all  that  can  be  faid  as  to  its  mveteracy,  is  not  to 
be  equalled ^n  the  pages  of  the  London  newfpapers."  Here  Mr.  Sheridan 
proved,  to  the  perfect  conviction  of  every  rational  being,  his  intimate  con- 


*  The  good  which  the  proprietors  of  thefe  diurnal  production**  have  t^® 
means  of  effeding,  was  amply  demonftrated  at  one  period  of  the  laft  'wa*"* 
when  the  exhibition  of  F'etiice  Presei-ve/i  was  made  a  pretext  fo»  rendering 
Drury-lanc  Theatre  the  perfect  counter-part  of  a  Jacribin  Club.  The  ob- 
fer\'atiors,  however,  in  the  True  Briton  and  Sun  foon  brought  the  managers 
to  their  fenfes, and occafloned  a di (continuance  of  the  perfoimance.  Having 
faid  this,  it  is.but  juft  to  add,  that  none  of  the  evil  effects  produced  on  the 
morals  of  fociety  by  any  of  lhefe'/^7j/ta«^^/(f  prints,  are  imputable  to  either 
of  thefe  papers,'  which  have  uniformly  prelierved  a  regard  lor  propriety  and 
decorum^  highly  creditable  to  their  proprietor;  and  conductors. 

nexion 
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5\exioiT  with,  and  indeed  abfolute  contrOufover.^tbe  prefs,  for  particuiar 
purpofes,  whepqverhe  choi'e  to  exert  it.  The  whole  tranfadion,  which  is 
tere  related  with  great  candour,  temperance/  and- pcrfpicuity,  proves  the 
•conduct  of  Mr.  S.  to  have  been  (hyffiing,' interefted,  mean,  pitiful,  and 
viifdir;  and  that  of  Colonel  Greville  to  iiave  been  the-reverfe  of  all  this. 
Is  it  to  be  endured,  in  a  free  country,  like  this,  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
public  theatre  is  to  impofe  fuch  re(]ri6iion.s  as  he  pleafes  on  the  private 
amufements  ofour  nobility  and  getflry  ?  Forbid  il,  bright  genius  ot  Britifli 
freedom  :  forbid  it,  much-intuited  common  fenfe ! 

As  one  proof,  among  many>  of  the  extent  to  which  this  newfpaperca^. 
lumny,  and  combination,  were  carried,  we  infer t  the  following  paragraph^ 
■which  appeared  in  one  of  them: — ''The  public,  i)exha]:}s,  are  not  aware^ 
<iiat<y*/^yi/^»Kand/t//w/^  foww/ form  a  confpicuous  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
3iew  club  ill  Tottenham-flrcel.'*  Had  this  been  true,  moft 'certainly  the 
club  would  have  deferved  to  he  devoted  to  public  ejtecration,  and  it  vyouW 
iave  been  the  duty  of  the  magidrates  immediately  to  interpofe  their  autbo* 
viW,  with  a  view  to  check  itn  licentious  proceedings,  fiut  the  fk<5!  is,. 
that  thefe  affertions  were  utterly  deftitute  of  tr^uth,  aud  that  the  writer  of 
Ihe  paragrapdi  knew  this  to  be  the  cafe,  Pliiy  was  fpecifically  fbrbiddeii 
by  the  rules,  and  (he  private-rooms  had  no  exigence.  Yet  the  J^Iwmng 
Post,  and  two  othtT  papers,  ijefufed  to  contcadicl  this  atrocious  fkllhood, 
Ivhich  involved  fo  many  reCpeclable  charaders,  on  the  Grange  principle, 
••that  it  involved  theinterefts  of  a  brother  etlitor  j"  which  was  as  much  as 
to  ifky,  "  ifabroth^ir  editor  tells  a  lie,  however  wicked  and  dangerous,  t 
will  not  cpnlradidl  him  "  A  prelty  fpecimen,  truly,  of  the  morality  of 
thefe  nevv  moraliiis!  The  AIo?nhg  Prjf,  above  ail  papers,  Aiould  have  r^? 
frained  from  fuch  attacks  as  the fe;  becau'e  we  venture  to  alTcrt,  that  its 
fcaiidalous anecdotes,  its  amorous  allignations  in  the  lorm  of  (idvertisemcnts, 
and  its  fliameful  invufion  of  donveltic  privacy,  have  done  more,  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  female  world,  to  Injure  the  national  character,  and  to  dc; 
prave  the  public  tafte,  than  all  the  other  papers  put  together.  To  trace 
the  hiflory  of  this  paper,  ab  ovo,  through  all  its  turnings  and  its  (hiftings, 
its  changes,  and  its  transfers,  would  be  no  ufeleCs  talk.  If  public  rumour 
fays  true.,  it  has  ve^y  recently  changed  mailers  once  more,  for  the  condderaT 
i\o\\  ofiivehte  fh<Msand /iQunds  and  upwards!  But  we  may  poUibly  have  oc? 
cafion  to  recur  to  this  fubje^  hereai'ter.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but 
erprefk  our  widi,  tliat  it  had  changed  its  morals  with  its  political  and  thien 
the  public  would  have  benefited  by  the  change,  $ome  admirable  ipecir 
mens  of  the  «;/>  of  this  paper,  and  of  fwne  others,  are  exhibited  in  thefe 
volumes ;  wit  which  would  difgrace  a  M^rry  Andrew  at  Bartholomew  fair< 
Tlui  Pic  Njc  contains  many  able  compodtioris,  both  in  prafe  and  verfei 
ami  many  excellenf  fpecimens  ^flbund  critic! I m,  dramatic,  political,  ana 
moral.  k%  friends  to  the  imprm^ement  of  public  principle,  and  to  the 
melioratif>n  of  piiblic  tafle,  we  cannot  but  lajnent  that  the  condu^ora  qf 
this  paper  fiiould  have  difcon tinned  their  laudable  efforts. 

Tke  SoUier*!  Friend  \  cuntaining  familiar  Instructions  tv  t^  Loyel  V^trnteers,  Yeo* 
moBty  Corps ^  and  Military  Mm  m  general,  ^m  the  (treservfuien  and  recuvery  tf 
ikeir  heaWi\  arranged  under  tlu  fdlvuijng  keads:-' Preliminary  Remarks; 
ff^'fiunds,  emd  other  Casualties 'i  Cam/is  and  Barracjts }  PU^pUfifisSs  Exercise  \ 
MiHt/jry  Dress  i  tVeatker;  Diet,  and  Cookery ;  Intempfrf^e ;  Prevention  rf 
Diseases;  HofJdtaU  and  Nursing',  Jjipendix^  jvith  .mJiims.  JViik  a  Pie- 
.  ;  -  fatory 
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fat^ry  Addms  to  Cof^maudiftg  Officers,     Bj  William  Blair,  A.M.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c.     A  new  Edition^  cMsiderahly 
.    enlarged,  and  illustrated  hy  Eight  Engravings.     12mo,     ?P.  312.     5s.  or 
11. 5s.  for  25  copies.     Murray.     1803'.,  ,  ^  . 

THE  title  page  of  this  book  is  (o  Explanatory  in  itielf,  as  to  rdiei^  us 
from  the  nccellity  bf  enumerating  its  contents.  As  far  as  *  we  art;- aWe  lo 
judge,  on  fubjeds  by  no  means' familiar  to  us,  thefe  initruclions  will  i>e 
hifi^niy  feryiceable  to  thofe  Ibr  vi^hofe  nfe  they  are  particularly  deligned. 
They  are  drawn  up  wHth  much  good  fenfe,  andl  with  gr^^at  apparent  know 
ledge  of  the  fubje6! ;  and  they  relate  to  matters,  at  thiii  time  eCpeciallyy 
of  high  importance  j  for  what  can  be  more  important  than  the  prefer* 
vati<m  of  the- health  of  thofe,  who,  leaving  their  family  and  their  friends, 
go  forth  to  (be  field  in  defence  of  their  country  ? 

Sdemn  Protest  against  thi  Revival  cf  Scenic  Exhihitkns  and' Interludes  at  theRnyaltf 
Theatre:  containing  Remark's. on  Pizarr^,  the  Stranger ,  and  Jghn  BulL  If^itk 
a  Postcriht.  •  By  the  Rev. 'Thomas  Thirl  wall,  M.  A.  a  Member  of  the 
Society  tor  the  Suppreffion  of  Vic^.  Svo.  P?.  IG.  i5d.  Rivingtons. 
1«03. 

THE-occafion  of  this  addrcfs  was  the  licenfe  granted  by  themogiftrates  of 
thediflrid  to  re-open  the  Royalty  Theatre,  againft  which  Mr.  Thirlwall 
enters  his  folemn  prot«;(^,  with  a  zeal  becoming  a  Cbri^ian'mmifler,  and 
with  a  AreDgth  ot  argument  which  (hews  tl^e  man  of  -fenfe,  ability,  and 
reiedion.  His  objections,  however,  go  beyond  the  immediate  object  of 
his  proteft,  and  apiHy  to  theatrical  rcprelentation'?  of  every  kind  ;  in  ref\>e6l 
of  which  he  concurs,  rather  incautiously  we  think,  with  Mr.  Wilbcrforce. 
He  IS,  we  arefure,  too  expert  a  logician  to  argue  c;c  ahusu  adusum  ;  aud  yet 
it  feems  to  us,  that  it  is  the  ahuseai  fuch  exhibitions  which  has  fupplied  him 
with  the  flrongeft  grounds  of  cenfure*  Thfs  remark  applies  to  his  general 
reflections,  and  not  to  the  particular  Cdfe  of  the  R<)yaity  Theatre,  in  regard 
to  which  be  has  taken  a  ground,  wht^nce  he  wll!  not  eafily  be  driven. 
His  comments  on  fome  modern  producllons  of  the  Ibge  are  indifputab!)  juft; 
but  then  this  queftion  occurs — Could  not,  and  ought  not,  tl^  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  have  prevented  their  reprefcntation  ?  It  is  again  trqe,  that  the 
language  and  the  condud  of  many  perfons  frequenting  the  theatre  are  a 
difgrace  to  a  civilized  country  :  but  have  not  the  managers  the  Jtower,  and 
is  it  not  their  duty,  to  put  a  flop,  to  fuch  proceedings  ?  Nay  it  is  ihe  boundeii 
duty  of  the  Bow-ibreet  magiftrates,  vyho  claim  a  kind  of  excliilive  jurlfdic- 
tion  over  the  Theatres,  to  prove  themfelves  really  cuftodes  bonorum  mo- 
rum,  as  the  law  intends  they  rtiOuld  be,  by  Ifcking  cognizance  of  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  which  is  nightly  pradiied  in  their  very  light,  as  it  \f  ere,and  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  punifhment.  If  the  evils  here  reprobated  are  indeed  provedto 
be  infeparable  firom  the  inHitOtion, there  is  an  end  to  the  q>ieflion  oUeform ;  but 
Auch  as  has  been  written  on  the  immorality  and  unlaw fulnels  of  ftage 
amnfementSj  the  minds  of  even  the  religious  and  moral  part  of  the-  public 
ha^e  n^ver  yet  been  made  up  on  the  fubjed.  That  tlit;  frage^^j'^be  ren- 
dered a  fchool  for  morals,  and  a  vehide  fur  the  dilfemination  of  good  p  in- 
ciples,  we  firmly  beh'evc  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  he  (b,  we  are  very  lure.  But 
be  that' as  it  may,  the  arguments  of  this-  refpeciable  Divine  aie  worthy  die 
moft  4enou.^  attention,  aiKl  the  manner  in  which  he  has  bron<;l^t  the  matter 
«f  difcuffion  before  the  public,  entitles  him  to, the  t)iauks  of  itie, community. 


Ek^mthe  Dgat/iofGmtKAL  Griwfield,  'who  fell  a  Viaim  to  tie  Ydlenu 
MfT,  at  the  Age(f  b^  Years,  on  the  \9th  Octo&er,  1803,  in  ibe  IsLimd  rf 
MaihaJocs,  three  days  aftei'  the  decease  rfhis  amiable  Ladj, 

£)r  Cdptain  Stockdale»  Loyal  Brttons. 

WHAT  bo(li;i^  omens,  on  the  Weftern  gaile, 

\w  learful  fympathv,  ibis  illo  aflail? 

Why,  fad,  relponlive,  doej«  Britannia  figh  ? 

Has  fate  decreed  a  nalionNdownlaU  nigh? 

Ah!  no  !     But  yet  a  generous  people  mourn 

Their  G  R  i  n  n  e  l  d  dead ,  from  t  l\em  and'  glory,  torn—' 
♦    ,  Tile  verdant  la  u  re  It?,  to  his  eagtrr  grafp, 

•;  Yield,  nor  relent,  his  warlike  brow  to  clafp*. 

.  1-ong,  vainly,  death,  in  battle*s  ftorm,  had  tried 

To  pierce  his  gallant  breaft  with  orimfon  dyed : 

In  vain  oppos'd  the  thundering  cannons  roar 
,  «  And  glittering  fteel ;  he  firmly  trod  the  (hofe:— 

Hi<  country's  caufe  bore  dowai  the  oppofing  hofr, 

**  My  Country,  God,  and  King"  his  only  boal?* 

So,  foii'd,  the  tyrant,  in  the  blood  freep'd  field, 
^  To  other  fc:enes  he  flew,  unus'd  to  yield  ; 

A  much  !»v'd  wife  rn  iicki^fs,  drooping,  laid ; 
The  hero  loon  the  calls  of  love  obey*d ; 
To  foolh  her  pain*  withopt  fuccef?;,  lie  llrove; 
Her  fpirit  fled,  to  happier  realms,  above. 
He  felt  the  fatal  pang,  and,  kneelnig,  cried 
"  Thou,  dearefi  an^el,  be  my  final  guide* ! 
"  The  f'aih  long  trodden  on  the  earlh  below, 
"  Together  leaving,  let  us  now  forego  ! 
"  No  more  on  fleeting  triumphs  fliall  I  rife, 
"  But  join  thy  choir  celeftlal  in  the  fkies." 
Our  mortal  hero  then  refign'd  his  breath. 
And,  d^ing,  conqucr'd,  e'en  the  vidlor,  death. 

Lcnd$n,  Jan,  I2,  I  SO  ^. 

Note. — General  Grinfield,  at  the  time  of  his  univerfally  lamented  deatk,. 
wa*  Commander  in  Chief  of  bis  Majefty's  Forces,  fcrving  in  the  windward 
und  leeward  Charibbee  Iflands,  and  Colonel  of  the  86lh  Regiment  of  Foot. 
In  thefliort  fpcce  oflhree  months,  he  had  captured  the  French  ifiands  of 
St.  Lucia  ann  Tobago,  the  former  by  florro  ;  aud  the  Dutch  fetllements  at 
Denierara,  Ellequibu  and  Berbice  by  capitulation.  In  Ihc  firil  campaign  of 
ilie  late  war  he,  then  Colonel  gf  the  battalion  of  the  3d  Foot  Guards  was 
present  at  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes,  &c,  at  which  his  Royal  Higbncfs  iJie 
Duke  of  Yoik  commanded  in  perfon,  and  very  particubrly  (LgoaJized  him- 
u  if  in  the  well  known  attack  on  Lincelle^,  where,  being  fecond  in  command 
under  General  Lake,  they  with  only  1 120  of  th«  Guards,  beat  5000  French^ 
.  apd  obliged  tiicm  to  give'  up  tW  po(i. 

Ths 
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Britons!  relax  the  tics  of  I  vf. — '>f  home; 
Brace  every  finrw  for  the  gl6-  iotts  ft»ld, 
Wbere  flO't^  the  Royal  Sta-td  vA :  act  like  men  ; 
And  trull  the  God  oi  Battles  for  reward. 


There !  thefe  flraps,  which  are  backledby  th«e. 
Shall  cover  this  bofom,  in  face  of  the  foe : 
As  a  haiband  I  feel^ — ^bs  a  father  I  go ; 
When  thee*  and  thefc  ( weet  froiling  cherubs  I  fee. 

Even  tears  of  a  Briton  mail  flow! 

Slumber  on,  bclov'd  pledges,  in  peace ; 
From  your  mother  and  you  be  diftant  the  war; 
They  fmile  at  my  kiffes — for  you,  dangers  I'll  dare : 
To  meet  them  I'm  ready — my  tears  foon  fliall  ceafe. 

When  our  drums  'fhafi  I'e-echo  afar. 

Be  tkoQ  chear'd,  (or  our  innocents'  fake ; 
Dear  partner*  o'er  all  does  not  Providence  fwray  ? 
For  the -Throne,  for  the  Altar,   I  join  the  array ; 
Juft  Heaven,  bis  dreadful  avengers  awake. 

Can,  at  once,  Gallic  horrors  repay. 

He^  who  falls  in  the  glorious,  field, " 
The  death lefs  regard  of  his  country  ihall  gain  ; 
To  his  children  and  wife  (hall  his  glory  remain: 
''  With  blood,  Britain's  fafetv  our  brave  father  feal'd," 

Shall  of  babes  now  afleep  be  the  flrain. 

Darling !  yield  not,  for  my  fake,  to  woe ; 
For  the  grief  we  row  feel,  muft  Gallic  blood  pay; 
'*  Single-handed,"  in  arms,  Sritain  pants  for  the  fray: 
To  perifti— or  live-7-your  prote^or  I  go; 
^  Hark !— our  drums  forbid  longer  delay. 

T.W. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SlK,  - 

HAVING, met  with  the  faint  (ketch  of  a  well  known  charader  in  your 
excellent  publication,  and  highly  approving  of  your  refblutioH  to  oxpofe  it 


to  Ibe  world,  I  have  aHeinpted  a  paraphrafe  of,  sin  admired  Ei^itapb,  bjr 
way  of  apotbeofis  on  ihe  fame* 

I'am^  Sir,  Yours, 

'  ACOVSTANf  R£ADEa» 

Here  rots  hi«  carcafe,  4ft  the  mouldVing  earth, 
A  wretch  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  well  known ; 
Pale  Malice  chuckled  at  his  hateful  birlfai^ 
An4  Seebebub  ibon  nmfk'il  him  ibr  his  ovrn. 

<jreat  was  his  Av'rice,  and  his  Feeling  numb. 
Hell  did  a  recompence  a^  greatly  fend. 
He  gain'd  by  ufm-y,  not  haU  he  wifh'd,  a  plum^ 
IJfj  neve*  loft,  ior  he  neV  Jbad,  a  ^'ckpd.  • 

No  far  I  hdr  feck  h  ie  'Vices  to  «x  plore, 
Nor  l*>arch  ai  vairtfor  Merit  unpofleftHl, 
HtsiiH •example .may  the >worId  deplore; 
A  liie  unbleffing,  and^i  death  .unbk:lf»'d ! 


II  I   .  ii'.i.  ...I  ■■  ■■  I  ,1  ..  1 1,. .4  ■j„.;■i.■,^^,■'■^ll^gafl 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

NOT  having  it  in  our  power  to  infert  Mr.  Dallas's  Strt^ures  on  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ent»e  in  our  .NilmbeFaf  di'is  lionfth,  And  convinced  of 
the  juflice  of  his  romarks  on  the  uawarrantdbie  attAok  made  upon  him,  we 
have  deferred  their  .a ppearance^  till  rnmt  month,  in  order  th8t»  by  complete 
infertion,  they  may  h^ve  their  fuU  force  and  jdue  tSeSi* 


LITERARY  INTEXLIGENCE. 

THE  Claffical  World  will  be  pleafcd  to  "hear  that  a  new^  tranflation  of 
the  Works  of  Sallust,  by  Henry  Stewart  of  AUarton,  Etquire,  is  in 
the  Prets.  To  this  work,  which  will  appear  ki  two  cpiarlO  voinmes,  wHI  be 
prefixed  Two  Essay s^  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sallafl,  with  Notes  Criti- 
cal and  Biographical,  intended  to  iHuftrate  the  Civil  and  litevary  Hiilory 
of  the  Age  of  A  uguftus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

••  A  Suffolk  CurateV  Defence  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppreffion  of 
Vices  (^  appear  in  our  ccxt« 


THE 

ANTI-JACOBIN 

Review  and  Magazine ; 


tCc.  &V.  AV. 
For  FEBRUARY,  1804. 


And  further  by  thefe,  my  Son,  be  admoniftied ;   of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  much  flady  is  a  wearinefs  of  the  ftefl). 

Eccls.  xii.  12.    . 
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Travels  in  Turkey^  Afia^Minor^  Syria^  and  acrofs  the  Deftrt  into  Egy^t^ 
during  the  years  1799,  iSoo,  Ahd  1801,  in  company  with  tb^  Turktjb 
Armfy  and  the  Britijh  Military  Mtjffion.  To  which  dre  annexed  Oi- 
Jervations  on  the  Plague^  and  on  the  Difeafes  prevalent  in  ^urkey^ 
and  a  Meteorological  Journal.  By  Willtam  Wittman,  M.  D.  of 
the  Royal  ArtiWcry,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ia 
London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Britifh  Military  MiiEon  ading  with 
the  Army  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  410*  Pp.  595.  al.  I2S.  6d; 
Phillips.     1803. 

THE  fituation  of  Dr.  Wittman  afforded  him  a  better  opportunity 
than  moft  travellers  enjoy  of  adding  to  the  refult  of  perfonal  ob* 
fervation,  the  information  proceeding  from  bis  application  to  thofe 
intelligent  natives  who  were  beft  able  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  account  of 
tny  obje^  to  which  their  attention  might  be  dire£led.  The  high 
favour  in  which  the  Engliih,  at  this  period,  were  holden.by  the  Porce; 
the  confequence  attached  by  the  Turks  to. the  affiftance  of  thofe  ofH- . 
cers  and  men  who  compofed  the  Britifli  Miffion ;  the  fervices  which, 
in  his  medical  capacity,  theDo£lor  was  enabled  to  render  to  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  in  the  Turkiih  government ;  all  combined  to  open  to 
him  every  channel  of  intelligence,  and  to  afford  the  happieft  profpeA 
of  fuccefs  to  his  inveftigations  ai}d  enquiries.  With  fuch  means  in 
his  power  it  would  have  been  eafy,  we  (hould  imagine,  to  coiled  a 
mafs  of  moft  important  and  ufeful  materials,  which  might,  atleififre, 
have  been  fo  moulded  into  form,  and  duly  methodized,  as  to  form  a 
valuable  and  interefting  volume.  We  have  no  right,  however,  and 
NO.  Lxvixi.  VOL.  xvif,  I  Certainly 
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certainly  no  inclination,  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Wittm^n  for  not  having 
purOied  this  mode,  for  not  having  adopted  this  arrangement.  He 
was  perfe£(ly  at  liBeity  to  chdfe  fer  himfeff)  and,  ^having  fo  chofeo, 
it  is  for  us  only  to  give  an  account^of  hisliook,  fuch  as  it  is,  without 
complaining  chat  it  is  not  fuch  as  we  could  with  it  tp  be.  He  has 
adopftd  the  form  and  manner  of  a  Journal,  which  Te^uifcs  little  me- 
thod, affd  afFordi  great  facflicy  of  compofttton  ;  while  it  enables  htm 
ta  record  fads  with,  more  precifion,  it  fubje&s  him  to  the  nece(Iity« 
almoft,  of  f'rcquenc  repetition,  which  is  extremely  tirefome  and  tedious 
to  the  reader.  From  this  inlume,  "however,  a  more  accurate  notion 
of  the  countries  through  which  the  author  palTed,  may  be  colledled 
than  from  the  more  m^hodical  narratives  of  fortner  travellers,  or  from 
the  more  poliflied  pages  of  preceding  hiftorians.  The  flow  progrefs 
bf  the  xrmy,  end  the  neceffity  of  halting  frequently^  fupplied  him -with 
better  opportunities,  than  mod  travellers  have  poffefled,  for  obfenri^g 
tha  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  natives,  with  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  jt^  produce  ;  and  of  examining  objedsof  curioTity,  whicli  lay  out 
of  the  line  of  march.  Of  thefe  opportunities,  it  appears,  he  feldom 
ftiTfcd  to  avail  hittifelf.  Whrle-the  army  Hiy  eiicanlped  «  J«fia,  ~<m 
its  route  to  Egypt,  Dr.  W.  took  pains  to  inveftj^aCe  the  atrocious  fad 
of  the  cold-blooded -murder  of  fot^r  th^ufskid  rafts,  by  the  order  of 
Buonaparte,  in  the  vicinity  of  th«t  city,  recorded  by  Mr.  Morier  and 
Sir  Rofoeit  Wilfoh,  and  attefted  by  Sir  Sidn^  Smith.  As  every 
thing  which  can  tend  to  corroborate  the  ftatements  whidi  lavt  been 
already  publifliefl  of  this  horrible  deed  is  of  imports^nde  to  the  ii/i^ 
of  thefe  eventful  times,  we  iball  extraA  out  author-s  account  of  tte 
bufihefs. 

/'  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  obflinate  defence  made4)y  fheTuAs,  (at 
'Jaffa)  that  (he  French  commander  in  chief  tvtts  induced  to  gJvobrders  for  the 
jiorrid  itiaflacre  which  focceeded.  Fdurth^ufand  of  the  Wretched  inhabitants* 
who  had  furrendered^  and  who  had,  in  vain^  implored  ibe  mercy  of  the 
conquerors,  were, -together  with  a  part  of  the  late  Turkifh.  garrilbn  of  £1- 
Arilh  (amounting,  it  has  been  faid,  to  five  or  fix  hundred)  dragged  "oUl  ta 
cold  blood,  four  days  after  flu  French  had  ohfainidpcssessitn  of  JaffalXQ  the  "fend 
hills,  about  a  league  difiatit,  in  the  Way  to  Gaza/and  there  moll'tnhunmnhf 
-  j)ut  to  death*  I  have  feen  the  fkeletiHis  of  thefe  itnfoftunate  i^f€!hns,whit» 
lie  fcattered  over  the  hifts,  a  modern  Golgttfha,  WMch  t^finKihts  *a  <kfHi^ 
difgrace  to  a  nation  calling  it felf  civilized.  It  woald'fi:ive<pl«alQre  lo  His 
author  of  this  work,  as  well  as  to  every  HbeKal  mind,  to  iteor  thefe  iads 
xontradid^ed  on  fubHantial  evidence.  Iiidebd,  I  am  forfv  to  add,  that  the 
charge  of  cruelty  againfi  the  French  general  4oes  not  reJt  here.  It  havi^ 
been  reported  that,  previoufiy  to  tJie  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Syria^ 
their  commander  in  chief  had  ordered  ail  the  FreiKh  fick  at  Jaffa  to' be  poi- 
Ibned,  I  was  led  to  make  the  enquiry  to  which  every  one  who  diould  have 
vifited  the  fpot  would  naturally  have  been  dlrefied,  rerpe6ling  an  a6l  of  fuck 
fingular,  and,  it  (hould  feem,  wanton  inhumanity.  It  concerns  roe  to  have 
to  f^ate,  not  only  that  fucJh  a  circumflance  was  pofitively  afl'erted  to  hare 
happened.;  but  that,  while  in  Egypt,  an  individual  was  pointed  outtoui, 
as  having  bc^n  the  executioner  of  tlicfe  diabolical  commands. 

It 
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'  It  U  to  be  regretted  that  Jir.  Witttiian  has  not  pobliffieJ  the  name 
of  this  monfter;  who  oiight  to  be  tiolden  Up  to  the  execl-ation  oT  the 
World.     Biit  to  proceed, 

^  I  iqM^  ati  excariiof],  itl  Jthe  ^vetiing,  id  the  fanid  hills  ({itiiated  near 
ihp  feaofidi?,  {tod  about  three  mlies  diftant  froni  the  eh^ampmebt),  the  (bene 
of  the  horrid  maflTacre  of  the  captured  Turks  and  Chrirtians,  by  the  order  of 
.the  Fr^h.coimo^igi^r  ill  chief,  fionapaTte,  fdihe  days  after  he  had  tajceii 
piOtTelSo^  9i*  JaflTa.     1  have.akead}'  toi^cbed  bn  this  ad,  fo  inglofious  to  its 
Derp^rfi^too  in  the  acccfunt  1  have  given  of  that  place :   ajid  I   fhpiW  add 
here,  that  t|ie  diiiance  of  time  which  elapfesd  after  thete  poor  wretches  had 
/drrer^decod,  and  which  iltrniftied  a, fit  opportunity  for  cool  refle<^ion,  anfl 
ihe  di/lanoe  of  the  fpqt.tb  ,>yMich  titej;  W^rc  led,  at  Iea,lJ  a  league  from  U/e 
p/ace  of  their  captivity,  m^ni/Vft  a  fpirit  of  diabolical  revenge,  of  ^trcxrious 
iyrannyi  yv^biqh,  for  the  hojio^r  df  human  nature,   it  is  to  he  trdlled  wi^ll 
nev^r  recur  on  Any, future  occa^on,  Among  civilised  and  ei}lig|;iten^d  na- 
tions, ^0  blackontbe  page  qf  hiilOry;  and  fo'  AiOy  tlie  rfiilitary  charafter.— 
liie  furf^qeof t^e grpund  had  been  Ibmc  time  before  thickfy  covered  with 
the  (keletQp^.ofil^  vi^ims ;  hut  at  the  tiipe  of  my  vifit  they  Were  much  re- 
duced in  Aunoh^r,  i^he, Grand  Vizier*  having  Ordered  a  large  hole  to  be  dug, 
ittto.^lych  a3  mftny  as  could  jbe  y^'ell  coUecled  yvere  thrown.     Skulls,  boHes, 
.remnants. of  clQthiDg,  Sec.  ^c.  were  Hill,  nptwithftandiii^,  (catlered  over 
every  pgrt  ^pf  jihe  hillQoJfes.'^  , 

Fromihe  camf>  at  Jaffa  Or.  Wittmdrl  made  ati  exciirfioh  tb  Jcru* 
lalepi^  prwhick  he  glves'a  clear  though  fdccind  defeription.  He 
bererecifiesari  anecdote  of  Puonaparte^  which  we  recommend  to  the 
porticul;^  notice ,  of  ihpfe  profligate  pfrelates  and  priefts,  who  have 
blal^bcinpuuy  hailed  their  IJfurperas  the  Cih'r}/1  df  Providence. 

^*  We  werel  told  by  the  ^priefts  of  an  extraordinary  threat  made  by  Bona- 
piarte,  (Butna/tarti) ,  namely,  that  (hould  he  ever  obtain  pofieflion  of  Jeru- 
iklem,  he  woold  ^lant  the  Tree  of  Liberty  on  the  fpot  on  which  the  Crofs 
bflefus  flood ;  and  would  bury  the  firit  French  grenadier  who  ihOiild  fall  in 
the  attack,  iti  the  tomb  6f  our  Saviour.'^  • 

Tlje  ^{igtight  ^nd  tbe^th^eat^re  alike  yrdi'thy  of  the  tnan  !  We 
have  accGfipfianied  Dr.  Wic^man^ ,with  great  fatisfadion^  not  unmixed 
with  religious. retesence  and  avi^.e,  oyer  the  piohs  relics  of  thU  holy 
city.  If  io.  tread  on  eUffic  ground  afford  mUch  pleafure  to  the  fchotar 
and  lhc$-a&ti<|u^igpj  wjj^at  fenfations  miift  the  Chriflian  experieiice  in 
treadtog  that  holy  ground  whkH  was  fele<Sled  by  his  Qod  for  the 
.  fccne  of  Bis  rcdenrjpflon.!  We  ihall  extl aft  the  account,  which  our 
•  author  received  from. the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Convent  at  Jerufafem, 
of  the  moft  interefting  places  and  qbjedis  ftill  to  be  fecn  ih  the  Holy 
Land,  vehicb  cannpt  fail  to  be  iiitereftihg  to  our  reader^. 

^  h-ue  Thscrtption  6f  the  Holy  Places  ui  jertiintcm,  and  of  those  'which  are  VJtffmst 
UsuuUj  visiltd  hj  ikt  devimt  filgrims  in  Judea,  Galilee,  ^f. 

IM  J.ERVSAL^M. 

*'  On  entering  the  cfaut^  of  the -hOly  fepulchre,   like  wife  called  SaiAt 
Helen's  charcfaj  froi^  fa&ving  been  b'uih  by  the^Empcel^  He)en,  iheljone  of 
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nn6lion  prefects  itfelf,. where  our  Saviour  was  embalmed  and  anointed  hj 
Jofeph  and  Nicodemus;  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  afcent  to  Mount  Car 
valry,  by  twel^'e  Heps,  where  is  feen  the  hole  in  which  -the  crofs  was 
placed^  and  near  it  a  cleft  in  the  mountain,  occafioned  by  the  earthquake 
after  our  Saviour's  death ;  like  wife  the  place  of  crocifixton.  This  laft  bc- 
]ong!(  to  the  Catnolics.  The  schismatic  Greeks  robbed  us  of  the  hole  of  the 
cro's  by  means  of  money, 

"  From  Moisnt  Cavalry  you  defcend  to  the  holy  fepolchre  of  our  Lord, 
where  forty-four  lamps  are  burning,  fourteen  of  which  are  outs,  the  reft 
'belong  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts  but  thefe  have  no  dominion 
'whatever  over  the  fepulchre  itfelf.     Its  fength  is  nine  fpans,  its  breadth 
four,  and  its  height  about  three  and  a  half.     Before  the  entrance  to  it  is  the 
JngePs  ChajicU  a  little  larger  than  the  fepnlchre. ,  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
ftone,  little  more  than  a  (pan  high,  and  about  nine  fpans  in  circumference, 
'  On  this  ftonc  fat  the  aneel  who,  after  thcrefurre6tion  of  our  Lord,  appeared 
to  the  holy  women,  faying  to  them-—'*  Do  you  feek  Jefus  who  has  been 
crucified?     He  is  not  here,  but  is  rifen."    On  leaving  this  chapel,  at  the 
diflance  of  a  few  paces,  is  feen  the  place  where  the  L^d,  afk*r  being  rifen, 
was  feen  by  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  drefs  of  a  gardener ;  and,  a  few  pacei 
further,  the  fpot  where  that  penitent  flood.     You  then  enter  our  churcb, 
where  our  Saviour  made  his  firfl  appearance  to  his  holy  mother,  after  the 
^efurredion.     On  the  right  of  the  great  altar  {in  wAieA  our  Lord  is  ptesefvti 
under  the  sacramental  form)  is  a  hollow  place,  faftened  up  with  an  iron  gn^t- 
ing,  within  which  is  part  of  the  column  to  which  he  was  bound  and 
fcourged.     On  the  left  is  part  of  the  holv  crofs,  ftiut  up  in  the  fame  raa»- 
xicr.     At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  feen  the  place  where  one  of  the  three 
crolTes  was  miraculoully  difcovered  by  St.  Helen,  perhaps  the  crofs  of  the 
Saviour.     Leaving;  our  church,  you  vifit  the  prilbn  where  our  Saviour  was 
bound  before  he  luffered  the  death  of  the  crofs:  this  place  belongs  to  the 
Greeks.    A  few  fleps  from  it  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Longtnus,    the  foklier 
who,  after  having  pierced  the  facred  fxde  of  our  Saviour,  wept  on  accoaot 
•f  his  (ins  in  this  place,  which  likewife  belongs  to  the  Greeks.     A  few  ftepi 
further  is  the  place  where  the  foldiera  went  to  divide  the  garments,  of  the 
Redeemer, 'and  which  belongs  to  the  Armenians.    .A  few  Heps  from  this 
is  thepillar  of  feproacbes,  belonging  to  the  Greeks.    From  thence  you  de- 
fcend twenty-nine  fteps,  and  you  (ee  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen,  and  the  place 
where  (lie  flood  when  they  dug  for  the  holy  crofs.     Then  defcending  thir- 
teen other  fteps,  you  fee  the  place  where  the  ciofs  was  found.     This  place 
belongs  to  us,  but  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen  was,  as  well  as  the  other  places, 
ilolen  from  us  by  the  Armenians.    St.  Helen  li\ied  eighty  yeara:    (he  was 
buried  in  pfte  of  the  churches  of  Rome. 

"  Under  the  holy  Mount  Calvary  is  the  Cha/stl  rf  Adam,  where^  as  au- 
tlr6rs  (ay,  the  head  of  Adam  was  buried  by  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  after 
the  deluge.  This  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  At  a  little  didancc  from  it,  \% 
the  place  where  the  holy  women  flood  whild  our  Saviour  was  crucified, 
and  likewKe  the  place  where  they  fat  down.  Behind  the  holy  fepulchre 
is  the  monument  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  whoearneflly  requefled  ol  Pilate 
the  holy  body  of  Jefus :  this  belongs  to  the  Armenians. 
,  "  Near  the  door  of  the  church  you  afcend  eleven  fteps,  and  come  to 
the  chapel  of /St.  Mary  of  Calvary,  where  the  bletfed  Virgin  flood  with  Si. 
John  the  EvangeUft,  when  the  Jews  crucified  our  Saviour,  and  where  <^e 
perform  mafs  eyery  day.    In  the  road  leading  to  the  garden  of  Getbfeipaq^t 
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<«ftT1ed  the  MounfulWe^y  are  feen  the  place  where  the  Lord  feQ  under  the 
weight  of  tliecrors,  which  he  carried  on  his  ihoulder^ ;  the  palace  of  Pi- 
ia\c,  within  which  i<i  the  tribunal,  where  the  Saviour. was  Icourgcd,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  to  be  oructfied;  aud  alfo  the  place  where 
ihey  bound  him  to  the  column,  and  crowned  iiiin  with  a  crown  or'  thorns^ 
faying  to  him,  *'  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews."  Without  is  likewife  the  place 
where  lie  was  fcourged  ;  together  with  the.  arch  where  Piiate  ilie.wed  him 
to  the  people,  faying,  **  Behold  the  man."  In  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
is  the  place  where  the  foldiers  f'poiled  hjm  of  the  purple^  and  dreiled  him 
again  in  his  own  garments,  giving  him  thecrofs  to  carry. 

*'  At  a  fliort  diirance  from  the  arch  before^mentioned,  is  the  place  where 
the  Virgin  Mary  met  her  fon.  Purfuing  the  voad  to  Gethfemane>you  meet 
with  a  mofque  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
born.  Without  the  gate  is  the  place  where  St.  Stephen  was  Honed  by  the 
Jews,  and,  near  to  it,  the  ci&erli,  into  which  they  fay  his  body  was 
thrown.  The  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  i>ext  feen.  Having  delbcnded 
forty-eight  fteps,  you  view  the  altar,  or  fepulchre,  whence  (he  was  taken 
up  into  heaven  by  the  angels.  About  ninety  vears  ago  this  was  taken 
away  from  us  by  the  Greeks.  Within  the  church  are  the  tonbsof  ^i.  Ann^ 
Ssriitt  Jofepb,  and  Saint  James.  At  a  ihorit  di/Unce'froin  the  church  is  the 
grotto,  in' which  oar  Saviour  fwea ted. blood.  .Near  the  grotto  is  the  garden 
in  which  he  was  taken.  In  this'  garden  are  eight  oJive- trees,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  were  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  they  bearfruit, 
and  are  wonderfully  preserved.  At  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  mount  is  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  parted  from  the  eight  apoijles  to  pray,  and  near  it 
the  place  where  he  iefl  the  other  three«  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John  his 
brother.  A  few  fieps  farther  is  the  place  whece  the  Vii^in  Mary  prayed  . 
fur  St. Stephen,  whiltl  the  Jews  ftoned  him.  / 

*'  Leaving  the  garden,  you  go  to  the  torrent  of  Cedroo,  near  which  our 
Saviour  fell  when  he  was  bound  by  the  Jews,  Moving  onward^  you  fee 
.  the  tomb  of  Jehofliaphat,  king  of  Judah,  curioufly  excavated  in  a  rock,  and 
alfo  the  tomb  of'Abfalom,  fon  of  David,  which  he  himfelf  caufcd  to  be  ex- 
cavated,^ in  Older  that  he  might  be  buried  there,  and  which  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  tower.  Afcending  a  little,  you  fee  the  place  where  Saint  James 
the  Lefs  hid  himfeifaflor  oar  Saviour  was  taken:  likewife ihe  tomb  of  Za- 
chariah  the  prophet  and  martyr,  flaio  by  the  Jews.  AU  thefe  places  are  on 
•the  left  of  the  iorxent  of  Cedron.  Not  far  off  is  the  town,  or  village^  com- 
inonly  calied  Siloe^  and,  about  a  jniie  from  it«  a  fountain,  called  Mary's 
fountain,  becaufe  H  is  known  from  tradition,  ^at  the  holy  Virgin  waflicd 
in  it  the  <Jothes  of  her  child.  Near  thi»  is  a  'wall  of  the  ancient  church  of 
the  pool  of  Siioe,  in  which  our  Saviour  put  the  blind  man,  in  order  that  he  ^ 
might  wath  himielf,  and  recover  his  light.  Not  iar  from  this  is  a  tree  where 
the  prophet  Ifaiah  wat  fevered  in  two  parts j  likewife  (he  well  of  Nehe- 
miah,  in  which,  by  God's  permiil^on,  the  holy  fire  remained  hidden  for 
feventy  years,  that  is,  during  the  time  when  the  Ifraeli>es  were  carried  into 
Perfia,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  the  Perfian^.  At  the  ex- 
piration pf  the  feventy  years,  the  priefl  Nehemiah  caufed  a  fearch  to  be 
made  for  the  "holy  ^re,  and  found  in  place  ^f  it  water,  which,  Jiowev^r,  b/ 
divine  power,  was  reconverted  into  fire. 

**  On  the  holy  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Saviour  afcended  into  > 
heaven,  are  feen  the  impreffions  of  his  feet.    The  church  built  there  by 
^t  Helen  is  now  a  molque.    A  mile  from  this  is  ih%  place  called  Men  if 
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GaltUe,  becaufe,  ^fter  (lie  afcenfioxi,  the  angels  ^ppe^red  here  io  the  diF-. 
ciples,  opprefleci  with  griefi  faying  unta  them,  "  Men  of  Gallil^,  whj 
ftahdjre  looking  tip  to  heaven;"  The  follow tng  places  are  Hkewife  feci| 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  vif .  the  place  where  the  Saviour,  cafiing  bis  eyes 
towards  Jcrnf&!cm,  wept  (Writ;  Where  the  ap($Ales  compoied  the  creed; 
Wfcei-e  the  Saviour  prayed,  and  taught  the  difpiple$  ih^  Jiata- poster  \  the 
tombs  of  the  brophels ;  the  place  where  ChriJt  foretold  the  deflradion  of 
}erulalem,  which  is  marked  by  a  broken  columni  and  an  olive-tree;  thp 
cottage  of  St.  Pdafgia,  the  penitent,  who  came  io  Antioph  in  the  drefs  of » 
^n,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Pelafgias,  led  there  a  monadic  life. 

•*  About  hiila  milie  from  JerUlalem,  Hear  Ihe  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the 
tews,  towards  Siloe,  is  {ean  the  execrable  place  where  the  facrilegious^ 
Judas,  ailer  having  fold  Jelus;  hanged  himlelf.  Two  miles  from  the  Mount 
ofblivcs,  fiends  Bethana,  where  ate  the  veil iges  of  the  hottfe  of  Mary- 
Magdalen  anci  Martha,  and  Ihe  tomb  where  Lazarus  their  brother  was 
buried  and  raifed  to  |ife  again.  Not  far  from  this  pbce  is  Bethfkge,  upon 
a  F^H;  where,  by  thb  deiire  ofotrr  Saviour,  the  apoftles  broaght  hihi  an  afs^ 
upon  which  he  glorioufly  'ent^ted  jerufalem  ohji/tbn  day,  by  the ^/^(nr gate, 
>ivnere  there  is  now  a  \vall. 

"  On  MoQnt  Sion  is  (Ven  the  ctnabulum,  or  Aipper-roomi  where  the 
Holy  Ghoft  dfefcended  ujion  the  apotlles;  ivhetfe  thfe  Saviour  appeared  to 
them  after  the  r^foireiflion,  ^hd  viraflied  theiir  feet ;  and  where  he  alfo  apr 
peared  to  St.  Thomas.  The  place  inhere  Si.  Matthias  was  telpQed  an  apofr 
tie,  ijfi  (he  rooni  of  Judas,  and  the  tbMb  of  I>&vid,  who  lived  Seventy  .year* 
'and  fix  months,  are  alio  to  be  feeli  therfe.  At  ft  fliort  distance  from  Mount 
$ion  is  the  houfe  whete  tlie  Virgin  Mary  livted  nearly  tw'enty-fbur  years  zSwx 
her  Ton's  ^fcenfiofi^  ixA  wh'ei^,  According  l6  tradition^  Hie  died.  Near  this 
is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  <the  Ev^hgelitt;  Entering  &t  the  gate  caikd  Stuf 
guillifuit  yoii  come  to  a  little  grotto,  Vvhfere  FNiter  wiept,  after  haviitg  de- 
nied Chrift.  Farther  on  Is  th*  houfe  bf  Anna»  the  high-priefl,  ^here  Jefu| 
was  led  bound,  and  xVhefe  the  ungrateful  Maico,  fen^ant  of  th^  bigh-priei!« 
who  had  been  healed  but  A  little  before,  gaVe  the  Saviour  a  blow :  ihis 
place  belongi  to  the  Armenians.  Near  it  is  fecn  an  oliye-trec,  to  which 
Chri(1:,was  bound,  and  the  palace  of  Caiphan,  the  big^-pr>e^*  Thiere  St. 
heleii  built  a  church,  iemd  the  Arm'eniaps 'the  convent,  which  th^y  now 
occupy.  lb  a  corner  of  the  church,  on  the  righl  of  the  great  ahar,  is  the 
prifon  where  Clirifl  remained  a  whole  nighl.  Near  the<6orof  the  churchy 
on  the  right,  ijhder  a  portico,  is  the  place  where  the  maid  fajd  to  Peter, 
"  and  this  man  was  likewife  with  him,'*  limd  (he  place  where  Peter  thrice 
denied  Chrift,  on  which  theYe  is  a  tree  as  a  maA  of  it.  There  is  likevvife 
a  place  called  the  cock  croto,  becaui'e  the  cock*  croWed  on  that  fpot,  and  re? 
minded  Peter  oT  the  denial. 

•  *'  Not  far  from  Jerufalem  is  a  place  cilljed  the  grotto  of  Jerembh,  where 
that  prophet  wrote  the  lamentations  of  the  holy  Week;  and,  a  fittle farther, 
ihe  toinbs  of  the  king«,  twenty-two  in  natobfer. 

BETHLEHEM. 

*^  Here  are  feen  the  following  places;  viz,  where  Chrift  was  bom,  the 
manger  in  which  he  was  laid,  and  the  place  where  he  was  adored  by  the 
inagi.'  The  grotto  of  St.  Jofeph,  v^here  he  .remained  when  the  Virgin 
V^as  delivered;  the  place  where  the  .Innocents  were  flain  by  order  of  He- 
rod ;  the  fepulchre  of  S4.  Geiolamo>  St*  Paula^and  St.  £uftochi^  her  daugh- 
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let:  the  birth-pkce  of  our  Sa,vu)iu:,  w.bicfa'has  been  forty  or  fidjr  year^  ia 
the  power  of  the  Gr^fk-«>  who  took  it  away  from  us^by  means  of  a  firman 
ofthe  Grand  Seignior,  procured  by  money;  and  tlje  church  of  St.  Calha- 
rine,  built  by  St.  Helep.    Without  Bethlehem,  at  a  little  dillance,  is  the 

frotto  of  the  m:IJk  of  ike  Virgin  Maty,^Sind  a  fcw  fteps  farther,  the  Iwule  of 
t.  Jofepb*  About  two  miles  i&rther  is  the  church  of  the  augeis ;  in  which 
place  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  was  announced  to  tlie  ihepherds  by  the  aogels 
finging  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highcit."  About  fix  miles  from  Bethiehem» 
is  the  place  whe^e  was  Situated  the  city  of  Te^r^a,  built  by  Rehobpam, 
fon  of  SoIoxDon ;.  in  this  city  lived  the  holy  prophet  Amos.  Towards  thf 
Dead  Sea,  iix  miles  from  Bethlehem,  is  the  place  where  were  the  vines  qf 
Engaddi,  fo  much  praifed  in  the  Plalms ;  and  a  few  Heps  fron^  thence>  i^ 
the  place  where  David  hid  himfelf  from  the  4>errecution  of  Saul.  Four 
miles  difiant  is  the  monadery  ef  St.  Sabba,  in  poifeilion  of  the  Greeks.— 
This  was  built  by  the  £mperor  Jufiinian,  an4  in  it  died  St.  Sabba,  whole 
body  was  conveyed  to  Venice.  In  tliis  convent  are  the  feveral  rooms  of' 
St.  John  of  Damafcus,  of  St.  Entimius,  and  St.  Civillus.  Rifturning  from  ^ 
the  convent  of  St.  Ss^bba,  you  go  to  the  hoftus  ponclul'usj  to  thp  three  pools 
of  Solomon,  dc. 

ST,  JOHN  IN  THB   MOUNTAIN. 

"  The  place  wliere  John  the  Baptid  was  born,  and  the  houfe  of  Saint 
Elisabeth,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  went  to  vifit  her,  and  lomppfed  the 
'pfalm  "  magnifieaf,*'  (ray  foul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  &c.)  are  here  to  be 
ieen.  In  the  way  you^  meet  with  a  convent  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  called 
the  Holy  Crofs,  built  by  St.  Ff  elen,  in  the  place  where  the  wood  was  cut 
to  make  the  crofs  of  our  Saviour. 

*'  About  four  miles  from  8t.  John,  is  the  defert  of  John  the  Baptift — 
here  is  a  cav«  where  he  and  his  mother,  St.  EHzabeth,  hid  themfeives  by 
order  of  Gcm1>  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  who  fought  to  kill  him,  eight 
months  after  his  birth.  In  the  fame  place  is  feen  the  Hone  upon  whicb 
St.  John  ilepi  a  li.ttle  at  night;  and  at  a  little  dillance  is  the  fepulchre  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  his  mother,  who  died  there  four  years  afler  his  birth,  and  was 
barted  by  the  hands  of  angels; 

NAZAE^TU.  '     t 

*'  Here  Is  to  be  feen  the  place  where  St.  Gabriel  appeared  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  faluiing  her,  faying  Ave  Maria,  and  announcing  the  incarnation. 

"  To  go  ijoio  the  holy  grotto  fifteen  tt eps  are  to  be  defcended.  In  this 
grotto  are  feen  two  pillars,  Scarcely  two  iieps  from  each  other,  one  calltsd 
Mary's  pillar,  the  other  the  Angel's,  made  by  St.  Helen,  accprding  to  tra- 
dition. That  which  is  called  the  pillar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  iiands  with* 
oat  fupport*  being  raifed  from  the  ground  about  live  fpans.  It  is  piouHy 
believed  that  there  the  Virgin  Mary  flood  when  (lie  was  faluled  by  the  an- 
gel Gabriel.  The  other,  ^hich  ftands  firmly  fupportcd,  is  in  the  place 
where  the  angel  flood  when  he  faid  ,to  the  Virgin,  4've  Maria.  In  this 
grotto  there  are  two  altars^  one  called  the  altar  of  the  incarnation  :  the 
other,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  five  altars  in  the  great  church, 
were  built  by  St.  Helen.  In  the  town,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  con- 
vent, is  feen  the  hoofeof  St.  Jofeph,  almofl  detiroyed,  in  which  he,  with 
hisseputed  fon,  carried  on  the  trade  of  carpenter.  This  houfe  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turks.  A  few  fteps  farther  is  feen  the  Jew's  lynagogue,  in 
which  the  Saviottj  p.ceiicbed  tP  Ahe  PhArifieeff^  /aying,  *'  Verily  1  lay  unto 
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you,  no  prophet  is  received  in  his  own  country,'*  &c.  Al  a  (hort  diflance 
IS  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  ion,  to  called,  becaufe  they 
both  went  to  that  fountain  to  get  water.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  church  of  the 
Greeks;  and  about  a  mile  farther  is  feen,  on  an  eminence,  the  table  of 
Chriil,  that  is,  a  (lone,  upon  which  he  and  hit  difciples  ate.  Towards  the 
fouth  is  a  mount,  called  tne  Mount  of  the  Virgin's  F^ar,  becaufe  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  here  underilood,  that  the  men  of  Nazareth  having^  driven  her  ion 
ironi  the  fynagogue  in  which  he  had  preached,  intended  to  conduct  htm  to 
another  mountain,  to  precipitate  him  from  it ;  here  was  formerly  a  rooiia- 
llery  of  monks.  About  an  hour's  diflince  from  Nazareth  is  the  moontain 
alluded  to,  from  which  they  intended  to  throw  Chrifl,  and  which  is  on  that 
account  called  the  firecipice  (f  Christ,  From  thence,  by  a  very  bad  road, 
over  hills,  as  you  go  to  Jafia,  lies  the  country  of  Zebedee,  and  his  Ions, 
James  the  Great,  and  John  the  Evangelift.  The.  church  is  deftroyed;  it 
is  about  three  miles  from  Nazareth.  Nazareth  is  about  ninety  miles  from 
Jcrufalfsm  by  land,  and  about  twenty-four  from  Acre. 

"  From  Nazareth  you  go  to  the.fea  of  Tiberias  ;  and  firft.  prefents  itfeff 
the  city  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  about  four  miles  from  Nazareth.  In  this  place 
it  was  that  Jefus  converted  the  water  into  wine ;  and  it  is  (aid  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  apo(lles  fiartholoroew,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Saint 
Matthew.  From  this  place  you  go  to  the  (epulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonaf, 
oil  a  mountain  two  or  three  miles  from  the  road,  and  about  (ix  miles  from 
Nazareth.  About  twelve  miles  further,  palfing  through  a  large  plain,  yoa 
go  to  the  place  called  the  Table  of  Chrid,  where,  with  (even  loaves  and 
two  (ifhes,  he  fatisfied  4O00  perfons.  •  At  a  little  diftance  is  the  Mount  of 
Bleflings,  where  the  Saviour  declared  the  eight  bledings--— "  BUistd  are  tk^ 
jtoor  in  spirit'*  &c.  On  the  top  of  the  mount  ruins  are  yet  to  be  feen. — 
About  fix  miles  farther  is  another  mount,  from  which  is  feen  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  furrounded  by  a  wall.  In  this  place,  Jefus  Chrift,  after  bein^ 
rifen  from  the  dead,  conftituted  Peter  chief  of  the  apoiUes,  head  and  maU 
ter  of  the  world  The  Turks  have  dedroyed  this  pbce.  Tiberias  is  diftant 
from  Nazareth  about  twenty-four  miles.  A  little  \vay  farther,  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  is  the  famous  city  of  Capernaumi  where  our  Saviour  preached 
for  the  fiift  time  the  doctrine  of  the  moft  auguA  eucharifl ;  where'  he  cured  / 
the  paralytic ;  where  St.  Matthew,  (landing  at  the  •'  receipt  of  cuftora," 
was  called  by  l^im,  and  followed  him;  and  where  he  cured  the  Centurion. 

"  All  the  places  here  defcribed  are  true  and  genuine,  and  the  devoat 
pilgrim  will  be  able  by  this  defcription  to  form  an  idea  of  them  (b  as  not  to 
forget  tbem^^Praife  to  God. 

Jerusalem,  Q,U  October,   ISOO." 

The  length  of  this  extrail  renders  it  impofliJ)le  for  us  to  enter  into 
a  dole  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  thcfc  travels.  Indeed  it  is 
a  work  little  calculated  for  quotation.  Our  author  remained  in  Egypt 
till  after  its  evacuation  by  the  French,  and  vifited  ^^txy  remarkable 
pace  in  the  country.  But  thefe  have  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  fully 
defcribed  by  preceding  travellers,  whofe  works  we  have  befoic  exa- 
mined, that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  wafte  of  time  to  lay  any 
farther  defcription^  of  them,  unmarked  by  any  new  circumftances, 
before  o\xt  readers.  Dr.  W.  went  from  Egypt  to  Conftantinoplc  hy 
fea,  viiiting,  in  his  way,  feveral  of  the  Greek  iflands  iii  the  Archipe> 

lago. 
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lago,  which  he  briefly  dcfcribes  j   aad  returned  to  England  through 
Vienna.     But  as,  on  his  return^  he  travelled  /»^i^,  and  wjlh  all  prac-     < 
ticable  expedition,  very  little  information  !<>,  o^  courle,  tobecolk^ed. 
fiom  bis  very  (hort  notice  (defcription  we  cannot  call  it)  of  the  coufi** 
tries  which  he  fraverfed. 

Our  author  corredls  a  vulgar  ^rror,  in  the  ufe  and  application  of 
the  word  Seraglio^  which,  he  tells  us,  is  not  applicable  to  tHe  places 
in  which  the  women  are  confined,  thefe  being  cMtA  Harams^  but  is 
"ftriaiy  a  local  appclUtion,"  fignifying  only,  the  Palace,  of  the 
Grand  Seignior.  He  recites  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Grand  Vi-r 
zier,  in  proof  of  his  judgment  and*penetration. 

''  A  cale  of  ufury  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Vizier.  A  Turk  had 
lent  to  another  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  a  thoufand  pounds  ilerling,  at  an 
intered  wbich  was  immoderate  even  in  this  country,  where  the"  legal  in- 
terefi*  in  fome  inllances,  amouots  to  twenty  per  cent.  Ttie  borrower  kept 
this  money  in  ulis  during'  ten  years,  when  he  refunded  it  to  the  lender, 
but  refttfed  io  pay  the  inlerefl^  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality,  The  Grand 
Vizier  acknowledged  the  jullicc  of  his  plea;  but  \viih  great  ready  wit, 
and  a  nice  difcernment  of  *the  cafe,  ordered  him  to  lend  to  the  Turk, 
whofe  debtor  he  had  been,  without  interefl,  an  equal  fum  for  the  lame 
^fpaceoftime/' 

While  at  Cairo  Dn  Wittman  had  a  long  converfation  with  an  Aby f- 
finian  priefl^  who  feems  to  have  convined  him  of  the  authenticity  of 
Brucc'a  Travels. 

/<  In  the  conrf<?  of  our  converfation  It  appeared  that  he  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  plants  and  animals,  of  wiiich  the  celebrated 
Bruce  has  in  his  Travels  given  engravings  and  written  defcriptions.  Mr, 
Bruce'sbook  being  at  hand,  the  engrslvings,  &:c,  were  fliewn  to  him,  and 
he  gave  to  the  animals  and  other  productions  the  names  which  firuce  had 
annexed  to  them.  1  was  thus  enabled  to  fatisiy  myfelf  of  the  accuracy  of  a 
part  of  what  has  been  fo  firongly  quediohed  in  the  accounts  which  the  above 
traveller  has  publilhed." 

The  Do£lor's  Hiftorical  Journal  of  the  Plague,  contains  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  fa£ls  which  oame  under  his  cognizance,  but  affords  no 
information,  either  of  a  novel '  or  fatisfa£tory  nature,  refpe£ling  the 
origin,  progrefs,  and  cure  of  that  dreadful  diforder.  The  following 
is  the  refulc  of  his  experience  and  obfervations  on  the  fubjed. 

•*  From  all  that  one  has  feen  and  heard,  it  would  appear  either  that  the 
virus  of  plague  does  not  always  polfefsi  the  lame  a^ivity  and  force,  or  that 
certain  perl'ons  are  occafionally  infufceptible  of  its  adion  :  and  alfo,  that 
from  the  tuddep  appearance  as  well  as  termination  of  the  difeafe,  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  (brae  powerful  agent  is  implied  to  j>ut  the  contagioninto  adtjon,  . 
and  give  it  its  full  force,  as  well  as  to  deftroy  its  effecls  when  prefent,  leav- 
ing, bowevery  a  fufficiency  of  the  contagious  principle  latent  within  the 
country,  to  propagate  the  difea'e,  whenever  fuch  circumfiances  Qiall  favour 
its  action,  and  call  it  forth,  without  having  rccourfe  to  the  annual  genera- 
tion of  freth  matter,  or  virus,  as  neceffary  to  account  fur  the  re-appearance 
Vf  difeafe  at  each  plague  feafon. 
•  "  May 
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^'  May  U  be  imagined  that  this  agent  re&des  in  the  atmofphece  ?  Bui 
whether  this  pecuKar  coniiilution  of  the  air  confifts  in  a  fuper^bundance, 
at  mm  dttnination  of' the  ordinary  proportion  of  oxygene  in  Ihe  atxnofphere, 
or  in  the  combination  of  feme  peculiar  gas,  or  galfes,  difiufed  in  it ;  or 
wbetlMr  the  whote  may  be  brought  aboat  by  variations  of  temperature 
^y^  conniedled  with  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  atr,  I  maft  confefs  my 
moiUCy  to  determine.  Time  alone  may  anfeld  this  myfterj.  Indeed,  a 
ieries  of  Cttdiometrical  and  other  obfervauions,  continued  for  feveral  ye»s 
at  tbe  different  places  in  the  counlry^  might  poillbly  throw  tome  i^ht  npoa 
Ihe  fiibieet. 

Towards  the  folution  of  this  my/hrf  the  FreiKrh  praftitfoncrs,  it 
fecms»  have  done  very  little  indeed.  We  take  leayc  of  Dr.  Witt- 
man,  by  obferving  that,  although,  having  difarmed,  by  his  modefty, 
the  feverity  of  criticifmy  he  has  prevented  us  from  criticifing  his  (me 
and  manner  loo  clofely^  we  muft,  nevcrthelefs,  condemn  his  affeoed' 
fubftitution  of  French  for  Engliih  words  -,  for  inftance,  chemifiy  for 
fill rt  and  ibi(t ;  prominadesy  for  walks;  znd  i/slatedj  (which,  by  the 
bye,  is  neither  French  nor  EngliA>  for  Irifulaied.  He  alfo  conftantly 
•jfes  Muffufffien  for  Muflrul;fz/mj.  Having  faid  this,  it  is  but  jufticctb 
add,  that  his  book  certainly  contains  much  u&ful  information  for 
thofe  who  with  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled. 


^/jSb^  Skinner's  Primtivi  Truth  and  Order  Fiftdicatid. 
(C^ncbidid  ff$m  p.  atij 

BISHOP  Skinner's  third  chapter,  which  is  altogether  employed 
in  a  particular  defence  of  the  Epifcopacy  of  his  own  Church,  is 
by  far  the  beft  written  part  of  his  book,  and  is,  indeed,  throughout^ 
exceedingly  intcrefting.     T^e  author's  manner  aflumes  a  high,  but 
by  no  means  an  unbecoming,  tone  of  impreflive  earneftnef^  which 
ibews  how  firongly  he  feels  the  injufticc  of  Dr.  Campbell's  viokoC 
attack,  and  how  anxious  he   is  effcAually  to  repel  it,  .This,  un- 
doubtedly is  perfedHy  natural.     But  we  may  venture  to  aflurc  the 
refpcflaMe  prelate,  that  the  rude  affault  of  the  learned  ProfcfTor,  howr- 
tvtx  intended  to  injure  the  interefts,  or  what  we  are  certain  is  much 
dearer  to  its  members,  the  honour  and  credit  of  his  truly  venertblc 
fociety,  will  not  only  pafs  by  it  *^  telam  imbclle  fine  iSu,"  but  will 
«venr«aUy  contribute  to  raife  its  reputttioa^  and  eftabliih  its  well 
bounded  claim  to  be  conildered  as  ane  c^  the  pureft  parts  of  the 
irhurch  of  Chrtft  now  cxifting  in  ^hc  world.     That  the  L^fturer^ 
defign  mm  diametrically  oppofite,  there  cKnnot  be  a  doubt ;  and  there 
ItB,  we  think,  great  appearance  of  truth  in  the  following  refleilion5. 
The  Bfftiop  having  mentioned,  with  grateful  recolleaion,  the  friendly 
'  t*  opinion  delivered  by  Dr.  Catnpbell  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  pcuil 
}aws,  which,  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  had  been  paiTed  ag^inftthe 
Scotch  Epifcopalians,  as  well  as  againft  thofeiof  ihe  RoinaA  €ii(balic 
perfuafion,"  continues  thus :   ' 
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"  To  es;prefs  cmx  gratitude  on  that  pccafion  to  him,  and  to  every  one 
elfe  who  had  any  hand  in  procuring  for  us  the  toleration  wMch  we  no^^ 
Mppiiy  enjoy,  was  both  our  bounden  duty  and  our  earned  delire;  and  wq 
cannot  charge  ourtelves  with  any  neglect  of  what  was  fo  juftly  inconibent 
vfpun  us.  Yet  our  fpiritiial  character  we  mufl  regard  as  of  infinitely  greater 
/ctinfbquedce,  tiikn  any  t<?raporal  indulgence  which  we  can  poiTiUy  meet 
#ilfa :  ,and  as  it  was  Or.  Campbell's  avowed  opinion^  that  '  true  religion 
never  fiourtihed  fo  much,  nor  (bread  fo  rapidly^  as  when,  inftead  of  perie* 
cuting,  it  was  perfequtedi  and*  inflead  of  obtaining  fupport  from  humat^ 
iinetions,  it  baciall  the  terrors  of  the  magiilrate,  and  the  laws  armed  againft 
it;*  we  have  fomereafon  to  fuCpect,  that  the  removal  of  thefe  terrors  wai 
0infidered  as  no  great  fupport  to  our  caule,  while  room  was  left  to  beat 
jtdown  frpm  another  qua •  ter>  and  a  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  our  clerical 
orders  was  thought  to  be  a  feverer  blow  than  any  effeft  ot  fines  and  impri- 
fonment.  Relieved,  as  we  have  been,  from  the  latter  by  the  clemency  of 
government,  we  mufl  (lill  feel  Xhe  weight  of  the  former,,  if  not  repelled  bv 
uie  force  of  Ihoie  arguments,  which  the  caufe  we  have  to  maintain  fo  pledti* 
fiillya^ords ;  and  fhould  thefe  be  foutid  to  fail  in  producing  the  deiigned  c^e^ 
\  (fti  every  Unprejudiced  mind,  it  mud  be  owing  to  tlie  weaknefs  with  which 
>  tbey  are  urged,  and  not  to  any  want  of  ilrength  in  the  arguments  themfelves* 
Qne  thing,"  the  Bilhop  modedly  adds,  "  we  wiih  to  be  contlanlly  remem- 
I  bei^ ;  that  this  dormant  rontroverfy  has  not  been  revived  on  our  part 
f((»i  any  other  motive  than  what  has  arilcn  from  abfolute  necelHty :  and 
i^batever  has  been  laid  in  the  courfe  of  our  reafoning  againd  fome  of  the 
i  ]N>fitions  kid  down  by  Dr.  Carppk^ell,  has  been  brought  forward  entirely  in 
\  oir  own  defence,  and  to  aliert  our  right  to  that  firm  ground,  on  which  the 
belief  of  Elpilcopacy,  as' a  divine  inlVitution,  has  hitherto  reilcd  with  invio- 
lable fecurity."     ^p.  448-450.) 

I     ^  Thegraiid  battery/'  however,  as  Bilhop  Skinner  ftyles  it,  which 

I  Dr^  Campbell  ^*  has  opened    againft  the  (battered,    but   venerable,' 

I  rtmiinfi  of  the  Old   Epifcopal   Church  of  Scotland*'  (p.  356)  has 

'  really  been  attended  with  no  other  eScS  than  to  expofe,  in  the  eyes 

I  of  ttl  fenfTbie  'men,  who  have  iiudied  the  principles  of  this  kind  of 

I  tnshkt^  the  engmecr  to  ridicule.     His  reafoning  on  this  fubjed  we, 

,  6n  ^  fQ^rm^nbccaftofi-,  took  the  liberty  to  denominate'  ^^  fuch  as  would^ 

[  <i%race  a  fchooUboy,  who  bad  ever  looked  into  a  treatife  of  logic*' 

{ADti- Jac.  vol.  ix.  246.J  ;  and  this  charge  we  are  fo  far  from  being  in<. 

ciified  to  retra<^,  that  thetnore  attentively  we  confider  that  reafoning,^ 

I  tke  more  firmly  ate  we  fixed  in  our  former  fentiments.     Nothing, 

tfHieed,  fliort  of  the  po&tive  aflertion  of  Mr.  Skene  Keith,  the.writer 

I  <ff  Dr.  Can>pffoeirs  ]ife>  **  that  the  Lectures  on  fieclefiaftical  Hiftory 

I'm  left  by  the  Author  htn!ife>f  in  a  Aate  fit  for  publication,  with 

iMerstk>  be^ublHhed,"  (Sfee  Anti>Jac/vol.  ix.  249.)  could  have  made 

^  even  *fbr  a  moment,  believe  that  fo  illiberal,  fo  fenfelefs,  foper- 

fcfily  abfurd  an  attack,  proceeded  from  the  accurate  and  difciiminat- 

tog  pdwers  of  the  man,  who  wrote  the  *<  DiiTerta^tion  on  Miracles." 


*  See  his  .'<  Address  to  the  people  of  8cot)aod,  on  the  alarms  which  had 
licQO  railefi  by  the  bill  in  favour  of  tl»  Roman  Catliolics." 

The 
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The  piincipal  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  annihilate  the  orders 
of  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Clergy,  is  abfolutely  child ilh;  arid  difcOfers, 
at  once,  (ucb  r^al  or  afFe£led  ignorance,  as  well  of  the  very  end  of 
ordination>  as  of  the  language  and  principles  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  ever  fince  the  publication  of  thefe  ledures,   we  have  found  it 
impoffiblc  to  maintain  our  efteem  for  him  at  the  altitude  at  which  it 
ftood  before*     We  always   admired  bis  powers  of  iaiellc£l*,  and  to 
tbofe  who  kn)ew  him  perfonally  we  gave  foil  credit  when  they  praifcd 
him  equally  for  (lis  ftri£l  integrity  and  his  freedom  from  prejudice. 
It  was,  therefore,  painful  for  us  to  bf  obliged  to  alter  oar  opinion  of 
bim;  but  in  one   or  other  of  thefe  refpeds  we  were  conftrainedio 
alter  it,  and  to  abate  veiy  much  of  that  complacency  and  regard, 
with  which  we  had  been  fb  long  accuftomed  to  contemplate  his  cha- 
ra&er.     Nor,  on   this  occaiion,  was  our  regret  diminiflied  by  even 
that  melancholy  kind  of  confolation,  which  fometimes.  arifesfroma 
flate  of  fufpence ;  when,  neceifitated  to  bewail  the  failings  of  our 
friends,  we  are  yet  at  liberty  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  we  (hould 
afcribe  'them  to  the  head,  or  to  the  heart.     The  iilufirious  monu- 
ments of  extenfive  erudition,  and  of  eminent  abilities,  which  Dr. 
Campbell  has  left  behind  him»  are  in  every  one's  hands^  and  we  are 
crmpted,  we  confefs,  to  bt  almcft  forry  when  we  reflect,  that  none 
<an  fuppofe  the  writer  who,  in  the  "  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric/*  could 
fo  well  dtfcribe  the  nattrre,   and  afcertain  the  laws  of  evidence,  or 
who,  in  the  "  Difl'erution  on  Miracles,"  could  exhibit  fo  mafterly ' 
an  application  of  his  own  principles  and  rules,  incapable  of  feeing 
in  theprefent  in{l<ince,  the  fallacy  of  his  own  fophidical  argument. 
This  argixment,  however,  Aich  as  it  is,  we  have  already  fufficiently 
anatomized   (vol.  ix.  241-247. )»  and  Ihall  not,  therefore,  here  mi- 
nutely re-confider  ti :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  before  our  readers 
fome  extra.Sl8  on  the  fubje£i  from  the  Bifhop's  work. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  oirltr  to  bring  into  contempt  the  clerical  cha- 
ncer of  the  Scotch  Ef  ifcopalians,  which  is  confeffedly  derived  from 
certain  of  their  bfliops,  who,  after  'the  revolution  in  1688,  with  a 
view  particularly  toprcfcrve  the  fucceflion,  were  confecrated  bifliopi 
at  large,  reprefcnts  the  cfence  of  ordination  as  confiding  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  perfon  ordained  to  a  particular  charge..  **  Origi- 
nally," he  fays,  **  the  terms  ordination,  and  appoiri^ment  to  a  par« 
ticular  paftoral  charge,  were  perfectly  fynonymftus.  A  bilhop  con- 
tinued a  hifliop  only  whilfl  he  continued  to  have  people  under  bis 
paftor^il  charge ;  and  where  no  fuch  charge  was  given,  ordination 
appeared  but  a  mere  illufion,  the  name  without  the  thing.  If  one. 
in  thofe  truly  primitive  times  (which  but  rarely  happened),  founa 
it  neccflary  to  rctre  from  the  work  of  a  biflioOi  be  never  thougbtof 
retaining  either  the  title  or  the  emoluments.  To  be  made  a  bifliop» 
and  in  being  fo  to  receive  no  charge  whatever,  to  ha\sc  no  work  ta 
exc(  utc,  could  have  been  regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  a  contradiflion 
in  terms."  In  anfwcr  to  this  fooliih  and  falfc  aflertion,  our  learned 
auihor  adverts  to  the  yjt»(;\sM.  or  gift,  which  Timothy  wa«  exhorted 

not 
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not  to  neglefiy  but  to  ftir  up;  and  which,  as  he  juftly  obrerves^ 
'*  we  have  every  reaibn  to  conclude,  referred  entirely  to  his  ordina- 
tion, not  as  ao  affignmeat  to  foaie  particular  cou;/regation/'  ,but  9s 
giving  him  authority  to  execute  his  office  in  any  congregation,  01'  any 
part  of  the  flock  of  Chrift,  which  might  be  commiucd  to  his  charge^ 
He  then  fubjoins  as  follows. 

"  Such,  we  have  ground  to  believe  was  the  Apoftolic  pra^tkre,  founded 
on  the  natilre  of  the  cotnmiflion  which  the  apoilies  them!elves  received x 
from  Chrifl,  as  extending  tf)  all  nations  and  ail  ages  of  the  world.     \i  was  .* 
therefore  a  maKim  univenaily  received  in  the  primitive  c4.iurch|  chat  ever/  - 
bifiiopy  as  one  of  the  fuccetlbrs  of  thefe  apoilles,  had  a  pailoral  reiatio»  to 
the  whole  Catholic  church,  and  that  the  epifcopal  body  was  thus  widely 
diffufed,  for  the  mutual  bclfetit  of  all  its  meoibers,  that  if  any  one  fcjl  int^r 
herefy,  others  might  he  at  hand  to  redrefs  the  raifchief.     Writing  lo  the 
bifliop  of  Rome  on  this  very  fubject,  Cyprian  tells  him,— '  Tlierefare  is  our 
body  of  bifliops  fo  large*  and  yet  fo  joined  together  in  the  bond  of  unity, 
and  cemented  by  mutual  agreement,  that  if  any  one  ^^  our  colLge  Ihouni 
attempt  to  introduce  herefy,  and  fo  tear  in  pieces  and  lay  wafte  the  (lock 
•fChrift,  others  (hould  Aep  in  to  its  aifidance,  apd  like  tender  and  afefal 
fliepherds,  gather  our  Lord's  tlieep  into  his  fold.     For  though  we  are  many 
ihepherds,  yet  we  have  but  one  flock  to  feed,  and  all  the  (heep  which 
Cbrifl  has  purchafed  with  his  blood  and  pailiony  we  ought  to  gather  lo- 
|ethef,  and  cheriili.'    From  thefe  words  of  Cyprian,  and  bany  other  paP 
.  iages  of  his  writings,  it'  wov^d  appear,   that  he  contidcred  the  college  or 
corporation  of  bidiopSj  as  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  tlie  Chrit 
,  tian  faith  throughout  the   world,  and  preferving  it  in  its  original  purity. 
And  liiough  the  dlvillon  of  the  church  Into  diocefes,  and  the  placing  local 
bidiops^  over  tliem,  became  ncceflary  for  the  lake  of  order,  and  for  pre- 
venting any  improper  interference  with  each  other's  c©ndud,  yet  when  the 
faith  of  the  church  was  in  danger  of  being  lofl,  or  corrupted  hy  the  preva- 
lence of  any  peQilent  lierefy,  every  bifliop  was  to  confider  liimfclf  as  oxi 
univerfal  pallor,  and  to  do  every   thing  in  his  power  for  preferving  the 
foundnefs,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body.     Such  being 
evidently  the  opinion  entertained  by  Cyprian,  of  what  he  calls  the  '  One 
Epifcopate,  of  which  every  bi())op  holds  a  (liare  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole/ 
we  are  indeed  furprized  to  fina  Dr.  Campbell  quoting  this   very  paffage, 
in  fupportof  theoppolite  notion  which  he  fo  warmly  efpoufed.  that  abifhop 
is  tobie  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  the  '  pallor  of  a  parficular  church 
or  congregation,'  his  •  affignmeiit'  to  which  is  jill  that  is  meant  by  ordina- 
tion, and  without  which,  it  feems,  he  cotild  have  no  fliare  in  the  'OVio 
Kpifcopate,' which  ^j^i  St.  Cyprian  fo  zeaioufl^  maintained  to  be.  held  in 
common  by  the  whole  body   of  birtiops,  and  therefore  held   by  them  in 
virtue  of  their  erdination,  or  appointment  to  the  epifcopal  oflfice,  and  not 
of  their  'alfignment*  to  any  particular  charge."  (Pp.  VK^^-'^tSb.) 

Dr.  Campbell^  on  the  principle,  that  **  originally  the  terms  ordi- 
nation, and  appointment  t  j  a  prticular  paftoral  charge,  were  per- 
fcdlly  fynonymous/'  laughs  at  the  cqnfqcration  of  the  firft  Scotch 
bifliops  after  the  revolution,  as  a  "flircical  confecration,"  when,  as 
hs  fays,  "  they  were' ft/lewnly  made  the  dcpofitaries  of  no  d?pofit» 
commanded  to  be  diligen:  in  doing  ho  v/ork^  vigilant  in  the  overfight 

of 
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of  n9  flpci,  adiJuous  in  tqAching  and  goverising  no  people,  .^nipn^i 
fidingin  no  church."     By  way  of  reply  to  this  indecent  fnoer,  wfeieh 
b  abfolutely  devoid  of  common  fenfe,  Btihop  Skinner,   in  addition  ta 
many  excellent  obTervatlons  of  hts  own,  produces  t>he   authority  ^f 
fomeennrinent  modern  divines,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  the  church  is  to  that  of  Dr.  Campbell^  as  the  meridian 
fun  to  a  farthing  candle.     The  firft^  i^  the  94n)irable    aqd  judicious 
Hooker,  who  fcouts  the  opinion  ot  thole  who,  ^'  becaufe  the  a^y^ 
of  all  church  officers  are  words  of  relaition;  be^aufe  .a  fiiepherd  raWl 
have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his  fcbolars,  a  minifter  his  company  whioh 
he  miniftereth  unto  *,  therefore  fuppofe  that   no  man  iliouid   be  or- 
dained a  minifto'  but  for  fome  particular  congregation,   and  uniefs  be 
be  tied  to  fome  certain  parifli.     Perceive  they  not,"  fays  he,  **  hofr 
by  this  means  they  make  it  unlawful  for  the  church  to  erhploy  mttx  9t 
all  in  converting  nations?     For  if  fo  be  the  church  may  not  lawfully 
admit  to  an  eccleC^iiHcal  Fundlioo,  unlefs  it  tie  the  party  admitted  ^nip 
foQie  particular  paiilh,  then  furely  a  thanklds  labour  it  is^  wherebjr 
AieQ  feek  the  coaver(ioo  of  infidels  who  )cnow  not  Ghrift^  an^  thexe- 
foce  cannot  be  as  yqt  divided  ix^o  their  fpecial  congregations  aiyl 
Hocks.     Abfolutely,  therefore,"  ffiys  be,  <*  it  is  not  true,  th^t  any 
ancient  canon  of  the  church,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,    with  us  in 
force,  doth   make  ordinations  at  large  unlawful,  and,  as  the  fta^ 
of  the  church  doth  ftand,  they  are  moft  ncceflary."  (Ecclc^.  Pol.  V; 
330,  &c.) 

"  To  the  fame  pnrpofe  (Bifliop  Skinner  continues),  we  find  another  tia 
JeCs  veneroble  aulbor,  the  pious  .BiHiop  Jeremy  Taylor,  making  a  dif lino* 
tioh  between  Ihofe  ordinations,  which,  for  particular  reafons  of  prudence 
X)t  expediency,  were  declared  to  be  uocanonical,  and  thofe  which  were 
.  jblways  held  to  be  null  and  void  in  their  own  nature.  Of  the  htlter  kind 
Was  every  ordination  which  was  not  .fandlioned  by  proper  epifcopal  aa- 
Ihotily  in  theordainer;  whereas  the  former  were  prohibited  merely. far  l|)C 
&ke  of  order  ^nd  regularity,  afler  it  -was  found  expedient,  to  allot  a  cerCam 
.portion  of  the  church  to  the  inrpedion  of  every  particular  bifhop,  affifted 
in  certain  parts. of  his  paftoral  office  by  the  fubordinate  clergy  of  his  own 
diftri^t.  JBut  this  rellridion  to  a  peculiar  charge  was  not  Ipunded  in  any 
.thing  effiential  to  the  nature  of  the  Chriflian  prieflhoeid,  it  arofe  ^entirely 
from. local  gircuniSances,  and  was  marked  by  fuch  limits  of  cqpvenicnce,a» 
'.wer^  produced  by  a  variety  of  caufes  oper]^tin^  differently  in  different 
,<:(>untries,  but  all  uniting  in  tbe-prefervation  of  what  St.  Cyptian  called  the 
•'  One  Epifcopate  of  divine  appointment,*  parcelled  out  ^  by  ecclefiaflical 
Authority  and  confent  into  fuch  parts  and  portions,  as  ipjght  be  feverail/ 
held  by  the  refpeflivc  birtiops,  for  conjunctly  promoting  the  common  raufe 
•f  their  great  Lord  and  Mafler,  the  Shepherd  and  Bidiop  ol  Souls.'*  (377-8.) 

'  BUbop  Skinner*s  next  authority  is  Potter,  whpfe  jtidgjnent  wuft,l» 
allowed  to  be  of  the'  greatcft  weight,  and  whofe  language  is  as  full  td 
the  purpofeas  it  is  .poflibie  to  imagine.  *^Hcre  then,**  he  fay^t 
•*  we  mud  carefullv  diffinguifli  between  tfce  ordination  of  minifiers, 
and  their  defignatnon  to  particular  dlftrifls.  '  Fot  thefc  ,afe  thing* 
wholly  different,  though  they  often  went  together  j  ft  being  manifcff 
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'Ast  one  nray  h^  a  i»ifllo]f,  of  prieft,  where  tie  iiAs^ne  iiitb(iril)r  ^ 
«xercjfehis  oiScc;  wrtitchis  the  cafe  iMt  only  of  thofe  wihi  arefiar* 
thincfl  to  convert  4)€«thens,  wichdift  any  title  to  a  {>artitnilar  dmrght 
but  all  others  who  H^vel  beyond  the  limitt  of  thetr  own  didri^:  ^ 
aprieft  who  cones  into  a  Mnetgn  country,  \vlic«e  other  fewfiil  mi. 
niAers  are  fettled,  (Kil  pMaina  his  facerdotal  chara£br,  and  ^t  has  «# 
airthority  to  tak«  upon  bim^he  ordioaqrexercife  of  his  oSce  ^hefi^** 
(Pp.  2l8--?79-) 

If  Dr.  CampbelPs  argument  againft  the  oniers  of  the  prrCent  Scotdi 
Epifcopal  Clergy  has -any  validity,  it  wauld  feem  to  reft  entiraly^Ni 
the  fuppofition,  that  theA6tof.rarJiaaientwhich>  at  the  nMrduciati, 
deprived  the  bilhops  of  their  tev^ues  and  txaoqporal  privUcges,  4«^ 
prived  them  alfo  of  their  fpiritiKd. powers. '  £ttt  fuch  a  fitpp&tiofi  i$ 
abfurdity  itfelf.  ^  For/'  fays  the  lear^ied  Dr.  PrideauK,  XpeakiaK 
of  the  Chriftian  priefthood  (Conneft.  pact  IL  book  iii.  p.  a&c^, 
'*  to  tnftaace  in  Episcopacy,  the  "^rftio^der  >of  k,  htfxis^  theccciefi- 
vfticalaffice which  is^eri'Ved  fiaona  Cbriftaloxie,  it  haihf  in  Cl)ci(HAa 
ftates  annexed  to  it  (as  with  us)  the  temporal  benefice  (that  .is,  ^be 
Terenaes  of  the  4>iaK>prk:),  and  fome  braochos  of  the  tt^mporal  Wr 
thority,  as  the  pitibarteof  wills,  oauCes  of 'tithes,  caaies  .of  defa^itattont 
Ice.  All  which  lattem^ft'Ceftoinly  is  hekl  i/nder  the<teaiiporal  iUcq^ 
tut  not  the  former.  Were  this  <lifliadion  duly  coafidefedt  ft  woul4 
fut.an  end^o  thofe -Erstftiaa  notioas  which*  oow  fo  aauch  pr^vat 
among^us.  For  the  want  of  this  is  the  true  caufi*,  that  oiany  ob- 
serving fooFie  branches  of  tiie  SplTcopal  authority  to,  be  froxa  the 
4ate,  wrongfulty  from  hence  inler,  that  the  left  is  fo  too;  whereas 
would  they  duly  examine  the  matter,  they  would  find,  that  befid^s 
the  temporal  power  and  itemporal  revenues  with  which  bUhops  «ce 
inveficd,  there  is  alfb  an  ecdeftaftical  or  fpirittial  power,,  which  js 
'derived  from  tnone  other  :thafn'CHitiST  abne.  And  the  Cin^  dif- 
tindion  may  alfoTerve  toc{>yafli  anotherxontroverfy^  whieh'W^^taMVcti 
digitated  among  us  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Mnj^fty.Kiog  WiUMm^tbe 
liihd,  ibout  the  ad  which  deprived  the  biihops,  who  >wauld  not 
tske  the  oaths^to  that  hing.  :For  the  conteft  then  was,  that  an  .A)9f 
o^I^arliament  could  not  depriTC  a  bifhop.  This  iwe .  adknowledge  ^ 
%e  true  in  regard  to  the^fpiritual  office,  but  aot  in  rpfpec^  of  the-br-* 
nefice' and  other  tempoial^idvanttiees  and  .powers,  lannaxed  t^teceto : 
for  thefe  every  bid] op  receiveth  from  the -ftate,  and  the  cfbuc  vosa 
againdepriye  any  bifliop  of  them  on  a  juft  caufc.  And  this  wai  all 
that  was  done  by  the'faid  aft.     For  the  bilhops  that  werethendc- 

t rived  by  it,  had  ftiU  their  Epifcopal  office  left  entire  to  them;  they 
sing  as  much  blfliops  of  tbe  Church  Univerfal  afcer  their  depriva* 
ltiiMi,as  th^y  were  before^'*  (Pp.  383-384.) 

Butittwas  not  id  fuch  authors  as  tbefe  that  Dr.  Catripbell  fought 
*fer  accurate  ideas  of  the  coaftitjution  of  the  Chriftian  Church.  1 1 
Aihedhis  prejudices  much  better  to  coa^lt  writers  of  a. very  different 
ftamp.  Nor,  **  with  all  his  boajled  penetration,'*  fays  Bi (bop  Ski n- 
neri^'and  woadej^ftil-aGuteoeTS)  -Jiasiie  been  able  to  produce  any 
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one  objcaion  to  the  Apoftolic»  and  therefore  Divine,  inftitution  of 
Epifcopacy,  which  had  not  been  ilarted  hy  others,  who  preceded  him 
in  the  fame  field  pf  controvcrfy."  (p.  137  )  .And,  "  in  proof  of 
thisy*^  adds  tthe  Biihap  in  a  note,  '*  it  might  eafily  be  (hsvra  bow  ' 
much  he  has  borrowed,  not  only  frool  BlondeU  Salniafius^  and  other 
foreigners,  but  alfo  from  writers  in  the  Engtifli  languag*,  fach  as 
Cartwrightf  Clark fyn^  BaxUr^  L§ri  King^  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Constitution^  ^c.  of  the  Primitive  Church 'y  and  from  his  own  coun- 
tryman,  Mr,  Andsrfon^  of  Dunharton^  againft  Rhind,  to  whom  ht 
feems  to  have  been  particularly  indebted  for  foale  of  his  mod  violent 
inyedives  againft  the  '  High  Church  Party/  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
dedication,  preface,  and  many  other  parti  oi  Mr,  Jn(Urfon*s  work/' 
Dr.  Campbell,  however,  could  not  have  beeti  ignoranti  that  no  book 
has  yet  been  written  againft  £pifcopacy,  to  which  an  ample  anfwet 
has  not  been  returned.  He  cannot,  in  particular,  be  fuppofcd  not 
to  have  known,  that  the  authority  of  his  favourite  oracle.  Lord  King, 
was  (o  completely  annihilated  by  a  mod  mafterly  work^  intituled, 
•*  An  Original  Draught  of  the  Primitive  Church,*'  that  its  author, 
Mr.  Slater,  had  the  rare  fatisfafiion  of  making  an  entire  convert,  a 
patron,  and  a  friend,  of  his  learned  and  candid  antagonift.  If  Dr. 
Campbell  did  not  know  that  fuch  a  work  was  in  exiftence^  he  was 
evidently  unqualified  to  write  on  the  fubjed.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  knew  of  the  work,  and  did  not  confult  it  \  or  if,  after  confuking 
it,  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his  confcience  to  hold  up  to  the  view  di  ' 
'  his  pupils  and  6f  the  public,  the  argtimentsof  Lord  King,  as  decifivt 
principles  which  Had  never  been  confuted,  or  even  called  in  queftion, 
he  is,  ftill  more  evidently,  entitled  neither  to  rcfpefi  as  a  man,  nor  to 
confidence  as  a  mafl^er.  But  Dr.  Campbell  entertained  fo  ftrong  an 
antipathy  to  what  he  delights  farcaftically  to  call  the  hierarchy,  that 
he  could  honour  with  the  warmeft  fraternal  Embrace,  the  moft  infi- 
dfous  and  dangerous  undcrminer  of  our  common  faith,  on  account  of 
his  determined  enmity  to  that  hated  order  of  mtti.  Bifliop  Skinner 
has  tranfcribed  from  the  **  \iifcellaneou8  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon, 
Efq."  publiflie^}  by  Lord  Sheffield,  the  following  letter  of  Dr.  Caqjp- 
bell  to  Mr".  Strahan,  the  Printer,  which  is  dated  June  25,  1776,  and 
which  certainly,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  is  not  very  creditable  to  his 
chara£ter,  either  as  an  impartial  enquirer  after  truth,  or  as  a  Chriftiaa 
divine,  and  profefTor  of  theology.  ' 

"  I  have  lately  read  over  one  of  your  laft  winter's  publications  with  very 
great  pleafure,  and,  I  hope^  fome  infl ruction.  My  expectations  were 
indeed  hijjh,  when  I  began  it ;  but  1  aflure  you,  the  entertamment  I  re- 
ceived greatly  exceeded  them.  What  made. me  fall  to  it  with  tlie  greater 
anxiety,  was,  (hat  it  liad  in  part  a  pretty  clofe  connexion  with  a  fubject  I 
had  occafion  to  treat  fometiines  in^my  Theological  Lectures,  to  wit,  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  hierarchy:  and  you  will  believe  that  1  was  not  tlie 
kTs  pl',*a(ed  to  difcover ,  in  an  historian  of  fo  much  learning  and  penetration, 
fo  great  a  coincidence  with  my  own  fentiments,  in  relation  to  fome  obfcurc 
points  in  the  Chriftian  antiqui'fies.     1  fuppofe  I  need  not  inform  you,  that 
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fhe  book  I  m^n  1$  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Ettiplre, 
which,  in  refpeA  of  the  ftjle  and  manner;  as  weH  as  the  matttr,  isn  moft 
mafter^y  performance."  "  It  wa^*"  as  Biihop  Skinner  obferves,  «*  enough 
to  fecure  every  encoiuiain  which  Dr.  Campoell  could  bellow,  that  this 
iffipioux  fcolfer  at  the  worHiip  and  worfhtpper^  df  Chrifl,  held  the  fame 
opinions  as  tbofe  which  the  Doctor  hinafeJi  maintained^  in  relation  to  the 
'rife  and  progrefs'  of  what  they  both  join-in  niaking  the  confiant-  butt  of 
tijeir  raiiiery — ihc  kierarcfr^'  (Pp.  452,  note.) 

Dr.  Canripbell  is  fd  pofltrve,   that  ordination  without  appointment 
toa  particular  charge,  is  fari'ical^  that  he  laaghs  at  the  notion  of  a- 
^\i\9BiOf  in  partihut'mfldilium^*  inftding,  that  a  bifhop's  charge  being 
a  churchy  ^ndachuirch  eonfifting  only  of  believers,  infidels  are  proK 
perly  no  part  of  his  charge,  no  more  than  wolves  or  foxes  are  part  of 
the  flock  of  a  fhepherd."     This  foolifti  and   fophiftical  cavil,  our 
Right  Reverend  author  renders  perfc£ll)r  ridiculous  by  a  very  obviout 
and  finriple  obfervatlon,  which,  he  fays,  it  is  furprifing  thapt  fo  com- 
ptete  a;>  analogift  as  Dr.  •  Campbell  did' not  recollcA,  ^  that  infidels. 
i»ay  beccMe  believers,  but  that  wolves  and  foxes  cart  never  beeoxBe 
ffllfep.    Will  any  one  fay/'  he  adds,  ".that  to  make  believers  of  in-» 
fidels  id  no  part  of  the  office  of  a  bifhop,  or  that  his  ofSce  immediately 
ceafes,  when    his  kbours  in   that  way  arc  no   longer  fuccefsfuK'* 
(Pp.  359-360.)    The  learm^d  Profcflbr  likewife  laughs  at  the  notion 
of  a  charaSff  being  impreflcJ  in   ordination.     **  Nothing,*'  he  al- 
leges, <*  can  be  plainer  than  that  as  yet,"  that  is,  in  the  iifi;h  century, 
l*lheyhad  no  conception  of  t'ne  myftic  ch  ira6ter  impreffed  by  the 
Bifhop's  hittJ  in  ordaining   which  no  power  on  earth  can  cancel." 
Ancj,  ifi^pfofectttion  of  attiraineJ  analogy  between  marriage  and  ordU 
nation,  he  aflfis,  **Whit  then  h  there  in  the  one  ceremony  more 
nugatory  than  in  the  other?     For,  if  unmeaning  words  will  fatkfyy 
wl^  may  not*  the  myftical^  jnviiibte,  indelible  thara£^er  of  hiiiband 
be  imprinted  by  the  firft,  as  that  of  prieft  or  biftiop  is  by  the  f<ic6nd  ('* 

(pp.361.) 

Oh  thefe  important  points  we  were  anxious  to  afcertatn  the  real 
principles  and  pradice  of  the  EftablUhed  Church  of  S<^otland ;  for^ 
if^feveral  ref})c<^Sj  we  entertained  an  opinion^  that  we  had  foutid 
Dr.  Campbell  contradtding  the  mod  fundamental  maxims  of  Prefby- 
tcrian  church  government.  To  us,  indeed,  he  feemed  to  be  more  of 
an  independent,  than  of  a  prcfbyteriah  ;  and  to  be  little  lefs  hoftile  to 
die  eenffit^jtiofi  of  his  own  churchy  than  to  that  of  thofe  churches 
Which  are  ftri^ly  epifcopai.  We,  therefore  applied  to  an  intelligent 
friend,  belonging  to  che  national  eftabtiibment  in  Scotland,  who, 
with  regard  to'the  queftion  whether  the  appointment  ro  a  particular 
charge  be  of  the  effence  of  ordination,'  referred  us  to  ♦*  The  Form  of 
Pnrfbyterial  Church  Government,  and  of  Ordination  of  Minifters," 
which  is  commonly  bound  up  with  **  The  ConfefTion  of  Faith,  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Gatcchifms."  This  "  Form  *'  is  a  public  and  au^ 
thcntic  injlrument,  ♦'  agreed  upon,**  as  the  title  bears,  ♦*  by  the  Af- 
fembly  of  Divines  ai  Weftminfter,  with  the  aiaft4nce  of  Commif- 
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fioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  part  of  the  covenanted  ubU 
formity  in  religion  betwixt  the  Churches  of  Chrift,  in  the  kingdooi 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,"  and  approved  by  an  A&  of  the 
General  AfTembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1645.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  much  the  authpritacive  ftandard  of  that  church,  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  ordination  of  minifters,  as  the  **  Confefiion  and  Gate- 
ehifffls"  are  in  regard  to  do£^rine.  Now  in  t^is  authoritative  fhndard 
there  is  a  chapter,  which  is  intituled  ^*  Concerning  the  Doflrinal  part 
of  Ortlinatton  of  Minifters,''  arid  of  which  the  hxth  fedion  is  this: 
V  It  is  agreeable  to  the  word,  and  very  expedient  that  fuch  as  are  to 
be  ordained  minifters,  be  defigned  to  fome  particular  church,  or  othfr 
minifterial  charge."  The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not,  therefore, 
hold  with  Dr.  Campbell,  that  without  defignation  to  a  particular 
church,  ordination  is  null  and  /(grcical,  though  flie  holds,  in  general, 
with  all  churches  we  believe,  fuch  appointment  to  be  agreeable  to 
fcripture,  and  very  expedient.  But  that  (he  does  not  confider  it  as 
conftituting  the  charader  of  the  perfon  ordained,  is  indifputaUy 
evident  from  the  eleventh  fedion  of  the  fame  chapter,  which  fedioQ 
runs  thus :  *Mn  extraordinary  cafes,  fomething  extraordinary  may 
be  done,  until  a  fettled  order  may  be  had,  yet  keeping  as  near  «i 
poilibly  may  be  to  the  rule."  And  for  the  foundne&  of  their  deter- 
mination in  this  article,  the  Aflembly  appeal  to  the  example  of  He- 
sekiah  and  of  the  Jewifh  Hierarchy,  as  recorded  in  the  xxixth  and 
xxxth  chapters  of  2  Chronicles.  But  we  wiih  to  know  what  cafe 
could  he  more  extraordinary,  than  that  of  the  Epifcopal  Church  of 
Scotland  after  the  revolution.  Her  bifliops,  therefore,  when  they 
ordained  priefts  and  deacons  for  the  congregations  which  ftill  adhered 
to  them,  and  confccrated  other  biihops  as  their  own  fucceflbrs,  did 
nothing  but  what,  •n  the  principles  of  the  Aflembly,  they  were  ftillf 
competent  to  do,  and  what  was,  indeed,  their  boundca  and  indiU 
penfible  duty.  ^ 

'  With  regard  to  the  praiiice  of  the  Prefbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
dur  friend  informs  Us,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  'her  U) 
inveft,  with  the  clerical  charadeif,  perfons  who  are .  prefented  to  no 
paftoral  charge.  There  is,  .  among  her  members,  a  clafs  of  men 
called  prdbaiienerSf  who^  though  they  are  licenfed  to  preach  for  anf 
one  who  chufcs  to  employ  them,  are  yet  not  confidered  as  clergy- 
men, and  have  no  authc^ity  to  adminifter  the  (acraments.  But  on 
fome  of  thefe,  he  fays,  the  church  occafMnally  confers,  by  ordina- 
'  tion,  the  facrcd  charader,  with  all  the  powers  which  are  enjoyed  by 
any  of  her  miniders,  thouod  they  have  no  appointment  to  a  parti- 
cuiar  charge.  Of  this  pradiice  he  gives  us  no  lefs  than  three  inftanccs 
in  the  cafe  of  perfons  now  living,  of  his  own  acquaintance.  The  per- 
fons whom  he  names  arc,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hill,  Principal  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  in  the  Univcrfity  of  St.  Andrews ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
Macleod,  Profcflbr  of  Church  Hiftory  in  the  Univcrfity  of  GlafgoWi 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Meldrum,  of  Kincaple,  near  St.  Andrew*s. 
Dr.  Hill,  be  tells,  us,  was,  for  feveral  years,  poflefle^  of  all  the  cle- 
rical 
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Kcal  powers,  while  he  had  no  church,  and  was  only  Profeflbr  of 
Greek  in  the  Univerfity ;  though  he  was  afterwards  appointed,  and' 
continues  to  be,  one  of  the  miniQers  of  the  city.  The  other  two 
gentlemen  have  never  had  cure  of  fouls,  though  they  have  been  or*- 
dained  minifters  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Campbell,^  therefore,  our  readers  will  obfervc,  in  order  to  vent 
his  fplecn  agatnft  the  Scotch  Epifcopalians,  (and  he  is  evidently  not 
inore   friendly  to  the  EngliOi,  though,  as  members  of  a, national^ 
cftatlifliment,  he  thinks   proper  to  obferve  towards  them  fomcwhat. 
more  of  apparent  refpedl,)  has  deferted  both  the  principles  and  the 
pradice  of  bis  church.     Nay,  what  is   more,  he   has  evidently  la- 
boured  with  all  his  ingenuity,  and  employed  all   the  influence  of 
which  he  was  poflefled,  as  Priricipal  of  his   college,  and  Profeffor 
of  Divinity,  to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  her  future  minifters,  the  Stu- 
dents in  Theology  committed  to  his  care,  fuch  opinions  and  fcnti- 
ments  as  arc  diredtiv  fubverf^ve  of  her  conftitution  and  government. 
Whatever  our  readers  may  think  of  pre(bytery,  we  ai-e  well  aflltred 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  condu£l,  Dr.  Campbell  will  not  rife  in 
theit  efteem.     feiit  what  will  they  fay,  when  we   inform  them,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Campbell  himfelf,  that  while  he  was  laughing, 
and  teaching  his  pupils  to  laugh,  at  the  pretenfions  of  the  Scotcli 
Epifcopal  Clergy  to  fpiritual  charader,  which,  he  ftrenuoufly  main- 
tained, could  nut  exift  without  the  care  of  a  particular  fiocki,  he  did 
not  believe  one  word  of  what  he  faid  ?     This,  we  acknowledge,  is  a 
ferious  charge ;  but  we  are  ready  to  fubftantiate  it. 
.  "  A  bi(hop  (fays  Dr.  Campbell)  continues  a  bifliop  only  whilft 
he  continues  to  have  people   under  his  fpiritual  care ;"  and  every 
prefbyterian  minifter,  he  informs  us.  <*  \s  ordained  a  bifliop  by  a  dafs 
of  bifliops."     Dr.  Campbell  (of  courfel  continued  a  bifliop  while  he 
continued  minifter  of  the  Grey  Friars  Cfhurch  in  Aberdeen.    But  in 
1795,  he   rcfigned,  by  letter,,  into  the  hands  of  the  Preftxytery  of 
Aberdeen,  both  this  charge,  and  that  of  Profeflbr  of  Divinity  in  the 
Marifchal  College,  intreatin^  the  Prefl>ytery  **  to  declare  him  re« 
leafed,  in  future,    from  theie  fun£^ions,  and  the  paftoral   relation 
implied  in  them  loofed."    The  Prefbytery  accepted  his  refignation. 
Here  then  Dr.  Campbell,  on  his  own  principles,  ceafed   to  be  a 
bifliop^  or  to  have  any  clerical  chara£ler.     But  no :  I  hope,"  favs  he 
in  this  fame  letter  to  tlie  Prefl)ytery,  **  I  fliall  not  be  mifunderfiood 
by  any  to  mean,  by  this  deed,  a  refignation  of  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nister ofthegojpely  and  fcrvant  of  Chrift.     In  this  character  I  glory  ; 
fo  far  am  I  from  intending  to  refign  it  but  with  my  breath  ;  nor  do  I 
mean  to  retain  it  only  as  a  title.    For  if,   by  the  bleffing  of  God,   I 
fliould  yet  be  able  to  do  any  real  fervice,  either  in  defence,  or  in  il- 
luftration  of  the  Chriftian  caufe,  I  fliall  think  it   my  honour  as  well 
as  my  dutr,  and  the  higheft  gratification  of  which  I  am  capable,  to 
be  fo  employed*     It  is  is  only  from  the  particular  relation  to  the  people  of 
dbirdeen^  as  pastor j9ind  the  theoldgical  ftudents  of  Marifchal  College, 
as  teacher,  that  it  is  my  dcfire  to  be  bofed.'' 
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'  On.  this  very  curbus  and  authentic  letter,  which  the  water  of  Dr^ 
Campbell's  life  pubUflics  to  the  world,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  do 

.  boHQur  to  his  memory,  but  without  having  the  judgment  to  perceive 
that,  by  giving  the  lie  direfi  to  the  principles  ioculcated  in  tho 
*'  Le£l(jres,"  it  tends  only  to  difgrace  him,  Biihop  Skinner  makes 
the  following  pertinent  obfervationa,  which,   confidering  the  provo- 

vcation  received,  ^e  may  Airely  chara£lerize  as  moderate  and  mild. 

"  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  be  a  little  furprized  to  find  in  this  letter,  fome 
regard  cxprefled  for  that  very  thing  called  '  c^matter,'  in  a  minifier  of  the 
gofpel,  which  the  fame  perfen,.  in  his  Lectures,  has  treated  with  io  much 
]X)inted  fcorn  and  difrefped.    But  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  lav  hold 
of,  is  the  very  appropriate  weapon^  which  is  here  put  into  our  hands^  (or  de- 
fending the  vaJidiXy  of  our  orders  againft  the  only  blow  which  Dr.  Campbell 
could  find  the  means  of  aiming  at  them.     His  peculiar  attack  on  the  Scofdi 
£pi(copal  Clergy,  we  have  feen,  is  wholly  fupported  by  his  pretending  that 
they  derive  their  orders  from  '  biOiops  merely  nominal;'  and  that  thefe 
biihops  were  thus  '  merely  nominal/  becaufe  they  received  no  particular 
affignment  to  any  epifcopal  charge,  for  want  of  which  he  does  not  fcmple 
to  call  their  conlecration//irfiVa^  or  of  no  fignification.     Had  he  been  now  ^ 
alive,  we  (hould^certainly  have  wiflied  to  afk  him,  what  material  difierenoe 
there  is,  between  a  rnan's  retaining  a  title  after  refigning  the  charge,  ^d 
accepting  of  the  title  at  firfi  wititout  the  charge  ?     We  fee  him  announcing 
himfelf  to  be  a  bidiop  or  pa(lor«  ordained  by  a  clafs  of  the  fame  kind, 
,  and  by  that  very  ordination  alTi^ed  and  bound  to  a  particular  pa(k)ral 
charge,  without  which,  by  his  own  aceount,  he  can  no  longer  continue  to 
be  abifliop,  paflor,  or  minider;  yet  from  that  charge  be  defires  to  be  re- 
leafed,  and  to  have  his  padoral  relation  to  it  loo(ed,  but  f till  means  tore* 
tain  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gofpel,  and  is  willing '  to  be  emptoyed 
eithf  r  in*defending  or  illuftrating  the  Chrifiian  caufe  as  far  as  he  is  able,' 
which  can  only  mean  his  doing  it  as  a  minifter,  bifhop^  or  paftor.    And 
what  is  all  this  but  intending  to  ad  as  a  bifhop  ordained  at  large ;  to  be  a 
paftor  without  a  flock,  a  minifler  without  having  any  people  under  his  minif- 
terial  or  fpiritual  care,  and  to  continue  a  biihop,  even  when  he  had  no 
charge  to  overfee,  or  infpe6l'  ?     If  then,  in  this  aflfumed  character,  be  had 
pretended  to  brptize  a  child,  or  adminiiler  the  faerament  of  the  Lofd's 
Supper,  or  aflfift  a  clafs  of  biihops  in  ordaining  a  bifliop,  muft  not  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  on  bis  own  principles,  have  bc6n  no  better  than  a/iir«- 
cal  ceremony,  performed  by  one  who  had  no  power  or  riglU  to  perform  any 
fuoh  office,  being  in  facU  no  other  than  a  biihop,  paftor,  or  minifter  '  merely 
nominal  ?'    But  as  Dr.  Campbell,  no  doubt,  would  have  fpumed  at  ihe 
idea  of  ading  in  fuch  a  ficlitious  charader,  why  was  he  fo  ready,  without 
juft  ground,  to  apply  the  fame  cenfure  to  others,  and  to  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt, ^  biihops  '  merely  nominal,'  th«fe  wh»  had  furelyxas  good  a  right 
to  be  efteemed  real  and  true  bifhops,  as  he  had  even  by  his  own  way  of  ar- 
guing, to  be  confidered'as  arainiller  of  the  gofpel,  after  he  had  refigned  his 
pafioral  charge,  and  fo  renounced  the  only  title  he  could  have,  by  his  own 
principles,  to  that  official  chara^ler  ?     If  he  wiftied  to  retain  fuch  a  cha- 
racter, only  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  ftill '  being  able  to  do  fome  fervicv, 
either  in  defence,  or  in  illuftration  of  the  Chriftian  caufe,'  the  fame  privilege 
might  have  been  allowed  to  thofe,  whom  he  thought  proper  to  call '  nominal 
biihops/  many  of  whom  well  could,  Jind  fome  o{  tim  Iwiom]  adiudly  did, 
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ddendand  Hlaftrtite  what  they  beli^ed  to  be  the  ChriRian  caufe,  and  on 
that  fooling,  might  certainly  claim,  as  well  as  Dr.  Campbell,  to  ()e  con- 
sidered av  what  tliey  really  were,  blfliopc  of  the  Chrisiian  Church."-^ 
(Pp.  411-413.)  ' 

Bifhop  Skinner  has  taken  fonre  pains^  in  this  chapter,  to  vindicate 
the  kyatty  of  the  prtfeAt  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  But  thi^ 
^labour,  we  apprehend,  was  altogether  unnecefTary ;  and  in  fomc  rc^- 
<pc<a8.  We  think,  it  was  injudicious.  We  know  not  that,  by  an^ 
defcription  of  perfons,  their-  prefetit  loyahy  is  feriotrfty  called  ift 
qfueftion  ;  and  we  fee  not  the  propriety  of  repelKng  a  charge  which 
has  never  been  preferred.  By  thofe,  rndeed,  who  are  beft  acquainted 
with  them  we  are  certain,  that  his  Majefty  is  believed  to  hdve  no 
tetter  fubje<Eb-  •*  Attachment  to  kingly  powejj^'V  Tays  our  author, 
^^  has  always  been  the  charaderrfttc  of  the  chufch.to  which  we  be- 
long J  and,"  alluding  to  the  late  -period  of  traiterous,  fccret  confpira- 
ctes,  **  n'o  one  has  ever  been  fouhd  conncfted  wrth  any  feditious  dub^ 
or  den\ocratic  party^  who  dared  to  call  hitnfelf  a  regular  Scotch  Epifi 
topalian.".  (p,  414.)  The  firft  of  the  aflcrtibns  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true ;  and  of  the  truth  of  tbe  iecond  we  fee  nti 
reafon  to  doubt.  But  Hie  occalibnal  petulant  application  to  them, 
ty  Dr.  Caffipl^l!,  of  the  ne^  obfotete  term  nortfiirvrsj  ought  to  have 
bien  difregatlded  by  the  bHhop;  is  below  hfs  notice,  and  entireVy  un- 
defciVtng  of  b'bfervation  or  anfwer.  Their  former  prejudices,  on 
this  delicate' iiihjeft,  ^  hive  never  been  accnftomed  to  confidcr  ai 
feithcr  very Mitin&tur^l  ttr  very  difgracefuPj  and  we  lare  perfectly  fatis- 
ficd,  that  thefe  Verir  prejudices,  inflead  of  rendering  them,  in  the 
^rrtfent  day,  difafftaed  Or  turbuFent,  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  poweri 
ful  tendency  to  attach  them  moft  firmly  to  our  monarchical  con- 
ftitatjon,  and  to,  the  exemplary  Sovereign  now  on  the  throne. 
But  it  would  h^v^  been  more  dignified  in  our  author,'  we  conceive^ 
to  have  wav«d'(he  privilege  of  a  formal  defence,  and  to  have  allowed 
their  cortduA  to  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

'  He  is  better  employed  in  correfling  the  latitudinarian  notions  of 
Dr.  Campbell  with  relation  \o  fchifmy  a  term  wftich  the  Leflurer 
feems  to  underftand  as  denoting  only  a  bnach  hf  charity^  and  not  of 
communion.  This  notion,  which  is  neither  fcriptural  nor  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  our  author,  with  great  fuccefs,  refutes  at  ponfiderable  iengthi 
in  the  progrcfs  of  his  remarks,  he  introduces  (at  p.  442.)  a  moft  ex- 
cellent quotation  from  Jones's  *•  Letter  .to  the  Church  of  Engl  and  ;'* 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert  it.  W^fliali,  however^ 
gratify  our  wcll-inftrufted  readers,  by  copying  one  equally  excellent, 
though  Ihorter,  fromtheChaigeof  Bifliop  Horfley,  delivered.in  1790, 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  diecefe  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Campbell  holda 
fchifmtobe  a  very  venial  fin,  if  it  be  indeed  any  fin  at  all.  To 
itnnex  importance  to  it,  he  evidently  confiders  as  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguiued  features  of  illiberal  bigotry  \  and  at  all  to  whom  thii 
feature  belongs  be  delights  .to  fneer,  by  conferring  on  theoi  what  he 
undoubtedly  thought  the  degrading  appellation  (rf  HiCH  Qhitj^ch. 
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But,  ray$  Ilifliop  Horfley,.  with  that  high  ao'i  honourably  a^rttoti  of 
principle  which  will  alway6  charadierise  a  genuine  churchman,  ^^  We 
are  not  to  be  feared  from  our  duty  by  the  icjle  terror  of  a  nick-name, 
artfully  applied  in  violation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  We 
xnuft  be  content  to  be  High  Churchmen j  or  we  cannot  be  churchmen 
at  alL  For  he  who  thinks  of  God's  minifte|-5  as  the  mere  fervants  of 
the  ftate,  is  out  of  the  church,  fevered  from,  it  by  a  kind  of  felf-ex- 
communication.  But  for  thofewbo  have  been  nifrtured  in  its  bofom^ 
and  have  gained  admifTioii  to  its  ministry,  if  from  a  mean  compliancy 
with  the  humour  of  the  age^  or  ambitibus  qf  the  fame  of  litterality  $f 
'/entiment^  (for,  under  tnac  fpecious  name,  a  profane  indifference  is 
made  to  pafs  for  an  accompliflimeot,)  th^y  aflfe^  to  join  ia  the  difa? 
vowal  of  the  authority  which  they  (hare,  or  are  fUent  when  the  vali- 
idity  of  their  divine  ^^mmiffion  is  cabled  in  queftion  \  for  any  (I  hope 
they  are  few),  who  hide  this  weakne&  of  faith,  this  poverty  of  relj- 
eious  principle,  under  the  attire  of  a  gown  and  calfock,  they  are^ 
in  niy  eftimatjon,  little  better  than  infidels  in  m^fauerade." 

We  come  npw  to  take  notice  of  the  laft  diviuon  of  Bifliop  Skin* 
per's  work,  which  is  intituled,  ^*  A  concluding;  Addrefs  to  the  Epif- 
copalians  of  Scotland,"  which  we  have  perufed  with  very  clofc  at* 
tention,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  with  very  great  ftiprife^  :  Qur  readers 
are  aware  that  the  final  fubverfion  of  the  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  legal  eftablifh merit,  was  entirely  owing, to  political  caufes. 
At  the  revolutioi^  iii  .16^8,  tne  whole  ber^ch  of  biftops,^  with  mod  of 
the  clergy,  ^nd  a  very  confiderable  proportioaof  the  Jaity,.refufed  to. 
renounce  their  allegianpe  to  King  James,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  to  the  thrpne.  This  re- 
fufal,  and  particularly  the  unanimity  of  the  bifhops,  were  fat^l  to. 
epifcopacY.  We  (hall  not  inquire  whether  the  determination  of 
thefe  confcientious  prelates  wtis  right  or  wrong.  Their  fcruples  wc 
refpeft,  and  their  honefty  we  venerate.  But  furely,  without  intend^ 
iiig  the  fmalleft  reflection  on  their  chatader  or  meniory,  wc  may  bf 
mUowed  to  fay  that,  while,  with  firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  they  fa- 
crificed  every  temporal  confideration  to  what  they  deemed  their  loyal? 
ty  and  duty,  they  e%pofed  to  certain  and  inevitable  dcfirudion  the 
national  church,  of  which  they  were  the  natural  proteSors,  and  cfta- 
bliihed  prefbytery  pn  the  ruins  of  their  own  order.  It  is  perfedlly 
well  known,  that  William  the  Third,  though  educated  in  Holland, 
bore  no  afFeSion  to  prefbyterian  church  government,  and  fometimes 
gave  the  Scotch  preibyterians  fuiBcieut  proofs  of  his  diflike  to  their 
principles.  If,  therefore,  but  even  a  few  of  the  bifliops  had  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  yield  to  the  circumftances  of  theVmies,  there 
;s  little  doybt  that  epifcopacy  would  now  have  been  the  eftabliftied 
religion  iri  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that. the  revolution,  and  fomejubfequent  events,  feparatcij 
|he  the  epifcopalians  pf  Scotland  into  two  diftind  parties. 

,  "  As  thefe,"  fays  Bifhop  Skinner,  "  originally  formed  but  one  church, 
ib  in  all  probability  would  they  have  remained  ^s  one  imited  body,  had  mi- 
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«  divtfion  taken  place,  in  confequence  of  a  difierence  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  political  /late  of  the  country,  while  fomc  of  the  Epifco'pahan 
profeffion  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  the  exiled  family,  and  others  thought 
Ibemfeh^es  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  reigning  prince,* 
(p.  489.) 

Thofe  who^  with  all  the  bifhops  at  their  head,  ^ittachedthemfelves 
to  the  family  of  Stuart,  compofed  a  regular  apoftolical  church,  poffcf- 
fed,  within  itfdf,  of  all  the  powers  which  are  ncccffary  to  the  exift- 
cnce  and  continuance  of  fuch  a  focicty.  But  their  difafFeftion  drew 
do^n  the  vengeance  of  government,  which  fubjefted  them  to  many 
feverc  reftraints,  and  dvil  Incapacities,  By  feveral  fucceflivc,  and, 
if  we  may  now  avow  our  fentiments,  'impolitic  penal  ftatutcs,  they 
could  hdd  no  office,  could  vote  for  no  member  of  parliament,  and 
could  legally  meet,  for  the-purpofes  of  public  worfhip,  in  no  greater 
number  than  four  it  a  ttme,  befide  the  clergym'an's  bwn  family. 
Thofe  Epifcopalians,  ort  the  other  hand,  who,  either  from  a  wifli  t^ 
retain  their  rights  as  citizens,  or  from  a  convfaion  of  the  jufticfc  and 
neccflity  of  the  revolution,  acknowledged  the  reigning  prince,  were 
{placed  in  a  ftrange  anomalous  predicament,.  In'  the  exercife  of  their 
religious  wopfhip  they  were  tolerates!  indeed,  and  pVoted^ed'by  govern'- 
ment ;  but  they"k>ft  the  very  effentials  of  a  chui-S.  From  the  bifhops 
of  their  Of^rt  cdtt  A^ry, '  they  could  have  no  Epifcppalniiniftrarions  or 
infpedioni  wJthftul  forfeiting  tht>fii  privileges  which  they  were  de- 
termined to;  retain  ;  a«d,  even  if  an  application  to  thefe  prelates,  for 
fucl>  advantag^^  had  been  attended-wit*i  no  feciifitr  inconvenience,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  bitternefs  of  political  animofity,  which,  in 
thofe  timesi  ran  high,  would  have'  prevented  theth  f rom  making  it. 
By  no  other' bifbops,  however,  could  this  defelft  befupplied  ;  fo  that^ 
in  fea,  thofe  fi/i//^i?rf  Epi(>o|^irahs  dalled  becaufe  they  qualified 
themfelves  for  officer  by  taking  the  oaths  prefcribed  by  law)  were 
fcompletely  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  their  mother'  churchy 
could,  neither  regularly  nor  irregularly^  be  members  of  any  other, 
and  were,  therefore,  brought  into  a  fttuation  to  which,  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftofy,  no  parallel  can  be  found.  The  of- 
fices of  relrgibn  v/ere  perform^  among  them,  according  to  the  litjirgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  clergymen  who  had  received  ordination 
from  the  hands  of  Englilb  or  pf  Irifli  bifliops,"  but  whp  a£lcd  by  no 
Epifcopal  authority,  and  wefe'  fubje6l  tp.  n^  Epifcopal  controuK 
Their  youth  had,  in  ordinary  cafes  at  lead,  no  accefs  to  the  facred 
rite  of  confirnEiation  ;  and  their  minifters  owed  aanonical  obedience  to 
no  bifliop  in  Chriftendom* 

Such,  unfortunately,  were  the  malignant  evils  which  political  dif« 
fentions,  for  many  years,  entailed  on  the  venerable  remains  of  the 
old  Epifcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  That  fuch  evils  ever  had  any  exift* 
ence,  every  friend  to  the  primitive  order  of  the  church  muft  ferioufly 
^pti ;  but  his  regret  muft,  undoubtedly,  give  place  to  aftoniihment, 
when  he  finds  that,  eveh  yet,  they  are  not  cured.  How  far  the  pro* 
minent  and  ftril^ing  defeft  ia  the  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the  qualified 
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congrtgations  might  bavc^  been  ^efiiMi^d  fpoirt  nf<^iltty>  and  an  the 
ground  of , the  v&ry  peculiar  nature  of  the  circumftafices  in  i^hich 
they  rtood,  wc  (hall  not,  by  any  means,  prerume  to  dcctde.  But, 
that  Ihere  was  in  it  a  moft  material  defe<ft,'we  cannot  but  fuppf»fc 
that  they  themfelves  muft  have  been  abundantly  Cenfible.  Every 
weiMuftnided  churchman  will  be  ready  to  alloWy  that  tbeir  fituafion 
was,,  to  fay  the  U^{i,oi  it,  perfefily  novel,^  if  Ji^t  equivocal.  U 
might,  therefore,  very  naturally,  ^e  tbpks  have  been  expefiedthat, 
.9s  Toon  $s  the  $CQtch  nonjurors^  a|  they  wer^  galled)  had»  in  confe- 
quence  of  openly  avowing  their  allegi^Qce  to  the  fovcirdgo  oii  the 
throne^  been  freed  from  all  penalties  and  kg^J  dii^^u^Jificatiofis^  thefe 
congregations  would  have  univorfally  figniBed)  by  i^  nuked -voice  of 
both  clergy  and  laity,  an, anxious  defire^of  being  again<  received  into 
the  bofom  of  that  chufch,  from  which  they  hfid.bei^n,  by  tile  maladies 
of  the  times,  fo  longdividedj  and  of  agalUieQJQyiiVg  the,  full  e(Fedsof 
that  regular  conft^tutioji  9f;apo{l9]ljp,gqverpmeBtt.whk:h  the  feoti- 
meats  profefled  by  them  have  always  im{>ii«d  s^  indifpe^iftble  to  the 
Very  being  of  a  church^  Bjj  very  few  of  theqfl^  h^wever^  it  rtema, 
ha?  thi^  defire  h<?ei^ipxpr^iied.  T|ie  obje£^»)  therefore^  of  Bilhop 
Skinnerls  "  Addfefi»/'  is  mildly:  ^a,expoftulatit  with  thfm»  in^gciieta}, 
pn  tjbe  fubjedly  ^ nd  to  offer  th«m*a  friendly  iffvitia|)i(b^r4o*  an  union^ 
w.KicJb,  33  fax  as  w^\are  able  tejii^gf,  it  is  equally.  f;kmi>;ioiese(i,  their 
honpur,  au4.thie»;:,dj^ty,,witti|^^|fly,  tfl  ao^t  j  ;4ft4 -whtch  we  fee 
jiox  at  prefent^  we  fifeely  confefs,  on  .wkal  fouadatiod^  tbey  C2in»  with« 
put  criminality^  aijdfatanif^ft  dejreMi^iiW  of  Jh^ir  piiRciples^  pofr 
jliWy  decline;       .'.;  ,  .   •  '  .  ^:\  ...     •  '  '     '     •:  .'.  :'         : 

With  a  vi^^ty.  tapromote  thig  d^ijiirabk)  coalition,:  Quf' author,  in  a 
temperate  and-  a^ei^ionate  manner,  lay^  before  ^them*  the  high  aii4 
panunount  obligai^ieu  to  unity  among:t$e  dirciple$  of  .Chrift»  together 
yihi^  the  fmguiarly  perniciQus  effisAs  of  their  eii4lef8  diyiiioas.  AU 
luding  Ja  thefpdiviftops,  he  fays : 

*'  Obliged  ihen  a^r  we  are,  to  wiinefs  fo  nany  forms,  of  a  melaBcboly  de* 
pertuie  from  prim jliye/ truth  and  order,  kii  to  be.hopsd  that  thofe,  ibr 
whole bpnefit  tSe.prefeiit  addrefs  is^more  iwin^diatety  defigned,  will  fee  the 
jieceility  of  sjuarduig^againft  fuch  a  fatal  dei^fton^  and  r^dily  embrace  the 
tneans  aflbrded  for  that  purpofe,  from  what  A^U  remaips  pf  the  old  Epitcopal 
Church  of  this  part  of  the  pnited  kingdom ;  and  whicK,  though  it  has  been- 
loftg  deprived  of  the  fuppprt  of  civil  ^ftabljfhment,  is  ftill  able,  by  ils  entire 
conformity  to  the  pure  apollolic  ihode  of  church-|jovemmen(,  to  bold  up 
the  beft  defence  agamrt:  every  deviation  from  that  primitive  pkt tern.  This 
defence,  thercf<f>re,'we'WOufcd  e'ameltly  recommend  to  all  fuch  a^  feel  a  be- 
coming de  (ire  to  repel  the  infidious  attacks  of  that  levelling  tribe,  who  canr 
bear  no  fubordtnaitbn  in  the  church,  and  as  little  of  it  as  poffible  in  thefUte^ 
vi(4itr.g  tokeep  l)a^k  as  much  as  they  can  of  what  is  due  from  ihem  both  to 
God  and  the  .Kwg>"  (p..  468,  469.) 

V  A  little  after,  hie  pbferv^,  that  with  certaio  denominations  of 
Chriftians,  fuch  asthofc  who  prefcribe  finful  termyof  con>m«nion, 
or  who  havp  hFoken  afunder  the  chain  of  ecclefiaftieal  order,  by 
which  alone  unity  ca|)  ko  maintained^  ne^jundton  can  take  place. 

"  But, 
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"  But,  on  the  other  band/'  adds  be,  "  nothing  can  \m  more  proper  and 
bccomuig,  than  that  thufe  v%ho  ^M  the  proleilion  of  faiih,  ib unded  on  the 
truth  as  it  is  i»  Chrilt^  who  woWhip  their  God  and  Redeemer  by  the  (ame 
Ibnn  of  c9mfj:onJiray€rt  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  lame  duties, 
civil  and  religious*  Qiould  alio  be  dilhnguilbed  by  every  iaitabte  teliimony 
of  brotherly  love,  that  may  be  expreflive  of  fuch  unanimity  of  lentiment. 
It  ha«  therefore  beep  long  a  matter  of  finccre  regret,  as  well  as  of  jull  fur- 
prife,  that  thofe  who  call  themfeTves  members  of  churches,  which  are  in 
c<»onmini6n  one  with  another,  as  (he  Epifcopal  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  acknowledged  to  be  in  all  matters  of  tpiritual  concern,  fliould 
yet»  in  thk  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  a))pear  ai  tv^o  dilHn^l  and  feparate  bodies; 
-totally  iHHxmncded  and  mdependent  of  each  other.  Such  an  appearance, 
and  the  motivei  on  wlwah  it  continues  ia.be  exhibited,  are  furely  as  incon- 
filient  with  the  true  fpirit  of  tupifcopai  ]iriricjp!es^>as  fubverhveof  the  order 
and  unity  which  our  Lord  himlelf  commi^nUud,  and  his  apotlles  fo  careful)} 
eliabliflied  in  his  church/  (Pp.  472,  473.) 

Of  the  m§tiv€5  here  ^Iluded  tO|,  as  keeping  the  two  Epifcopal  parties 
in  Scotland  at  a  diftance  from  e^ch  other,  the  author  has  not,  froni 
4elicacy  we  prefume,  entered  into  a  detail ;  and  we  certainly  (hall  not 
attempt  to  divine  them.  But»  were  we  to  indulge  onrfefvea  in  form** 
ing  conje6iures»  we  ihould  be  tempted^  from  feveral  paflages  in  the 
prefent  addrefs^  to  conclude  that  feme  of  them  at  le.^.ft  are  fuch  as 
mttft  infallibly  ftamp,  with  the  chara6ler  of  a  (biirlous  churchman, 
either  totally  ienorant,  or  totally  regardlefs  of  Epifcopal  principles, 
every  peffon  who  \t  capable  of  aSing  from  them.  It  woiild  fecm,j 
from  tne  Bifhop's  manner  of  writing,  that  the  party  who,  very  abfurd-f 
fy  indeed,  ftyle  themfclvcs  of  the  Church  of  England,  condder  the  want 

.  of  a  national  eflablifhtnent^  as  a  (iiflicicnt  obje^ion  againd  the  poweva 
of  the  Scotch  Epifcopacy,  and  afllgn  thls.circumftance  as  a  reafon  for 
their  npt  coalefcing  with  it.     We  hope,  however,  that  non^  of  thefo 

^  perfons  are  either  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  fuch  an  argument 
as  this  would  eternally  difgracechem,  or  fo  Completely  (hamelefs  and 
uaprtnciptcd,  as,  knotwing  this,  to  advance  \u     For,  as  Bifhop  Skin-  % 
ner  unanfwerably  nrges, 

"  To  every  perfon  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
Chriitian  Churcti  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Rate,  it  mu(l  be  welf 
known,  that  in  thefe  [thofe]  primitive  times,  no  preib)'ter  could  have  regu<r 
hd\y  difcharged  the  duties  of  hi»facred  office,  but  iii  communion  with,  and 
mbordination  to,  (he  bidiop  of  the  diocefe  in  which  he  officiated.  This 
was  a  maxim  at  that  time  universally,  acknowledged^  and  no  lefn  firiclly  at- 
tended to,  as  abfolutcl)  necellary  to  tlie  maintenance  of  ecclefiaAical  or^ler.- 
It  was  therefijre  enforced  by  all  the  weight  of  legal  fan^io^,  as  foon  as  thet 
church  came  to  enjoy  the  protei^ion  and  fupport  of  the  civil  power.  But 
the  deprivation  or  want  of  that  (upport  cannot  pofUbly  invalidate  a  right 
.  which  had  extfted  prcviouflv  ta  Ui^  conferring  [of]  any  fuch  privilei^e. 
And,  if  thene  be  ftllla  fuCce&on  of  bifhops  in  Scotland,  as  we  think  has 
been  elearly  demonstrated  by  fa^^s  and  arguments,  that  niufi  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  or  every  real  and  welt-informed  Epifcopsilian,  it  does  not 
then  b^coisk«  any  one  who  proienfea  to  be  fueh,  to  withhold  from  thefe 
hjlbo|j|s  a  right  which  ha|  been  ever  acknowledged  as  eflential  to  the^Epif-*  . 

copal 
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copal  chara6ber^  and  tc  v»ikkold  k  iwfmr  no  other  reojon,  hut  hecaute  Episcopacy  » 
ikh  country  is  not  established  h  it*^ '  a  reafon  which  could  not  at  all  have  open, 
ted  lor  the  firfi  tbr6e  hundred  years  after  Chrili,  when  no  part  of  his  chuidi 
enjoyed  any  fuch  e(labli<hment,  and  yet  every  part  of  it  was  tenacioas  of  its 
diicipline^  and  carefbi  to  maintain  regularity  and  order  in  alt  its  adntinxflnr 
tions/' 

On  this  Catholic  principle,  indeed,  that  the  ^piFituaI  powers  of 
the  Epifcopate  are  wholly  independent  of  temporal  eflfioluments,  or 
national  fupport,  every  true  chufQchman  6re£ls  his  fcl^eme  of  ecde- 
liafiical  polity,  whether  his.owa  church  be  eftabltfhed  or  not«  The 
following  note,  from  Mr.  Nott's  Bampton  Le^lures,  Oxford,  1802, 
it  fo  full  to  our.purpofe,  and  defcribes  fo  accurately,  in  the  way  oJF 
fcypothcfis,  the  a6lual  ftatc  of  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  that  we  are 
proud  to  infei t  it,  as  containing  the  fentiments  of  a  genuine  fon  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

"  There  is  no  point  oij  which  the  adherents  to  Apoftolical  Epifcopacy 
have  unifi)rmiy  inliflcd  more  than  on  the  difference  between  that  which  is 
eifential,  and  that  which  is  incidental  to  the  mii^iflry.  The  one  b  power 
una) i enable,  being  connected  with  an  office,  whioh  could  have  had  no  au- 
thority, were  it  not  of  divine  appointment ;  the  other  contingent,  bein{ 
fucU  privileges  as  the  flale  can  either  refufe,  confirm,  f>r  impart. — Should  it 
happ^sn  that  Epifcopacy  were  deprived  of  all  that  fupport,  which  it  now  en* 
joys  ii^m  Uie  temporal  power;  were  iis  miiiiAers  even  fpoiled  of  their  pro« 
|>er  revenues ;  were  they  ejc6icd  from  national  coun^l^.  and  rendered  ia 
their  external  condition  contemplible  and  defiitute,  its  claims  to  authority  in 
the  Church  of  Clirift  would  neverthelefs  continue  exactly  the  fame  as  they 
are  at  prefent ;  nor  could  one  fingle  argument,  of  all  that  have  been  here 
adduced,  be  alfefted  by  the  change.  Should  that  time  ever  arrive,  (though 
wetruft,  in  God's  mercy,  that  it  will  not;  yet,  if  it  (liould)  then  the  piety, 
the  zeaJ,  the- constancy,  with  which  the  Epifcopal  clergy  would,  udhere  io 
the  afflicted  church,  would  prove,  that  their  attachment  to  it  in  the  hour  of 
its  profperity  proceeded  fofely  from  the  convi6t ion,  that  this  form  of  mini" 
ftry,  whether  perlecut^d,  or  whether  exalted,  is  truly,  that  which  was  »p 
pointed  by  their  blc^fFed  Lord,"  (p.  476.) 

We  have  heard-  it  alTcrted,  although  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  • 
of  the  aifcrtion,  which  we  truft,  indeed,  is  falfe,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  which  has  chiefly  operated  to  prevent  thejundion,  with  the 
Scotch  Epifcopal  Church,  of  thofe  congregations  formerly  called 
QUALipiED,  is  the  oppofition  which  is  made  to  the  meafure  by  tHe 
clergy,  in  Englifli  or  Irifh  orders,  who  minider  to  fuch  congregations, 
We.  can  hardly  conceive  what  motives  could  influence  thefe  clergy- 
men to  adopt  fuch  a  mode  of  condu£t :  As  they  muft  nccefla'rilv  be 
fuppofed  to  be  better  inftrufted  in  the  nature  of  correal  ecclefiaftical 
principles,  than  the  laity  of  whom  they  are  the  paflors,  we  fhould 
certainly  expeft  them  to  exert  themfclves  in  -promoting,  rather  than 
in  ob(lru6ling,  an  event  which  we  cannot  but  look  upon,  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  mod -devoutly  to  be  wiihed.  With  regard  to  thcfc 
gentlemen  as  private  individuals,  and  fetting  all  confideration  of  prin- 
ciple 
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dple  afide,  we  are  incapable  of  feeing  what  obje£^ion  th^y  can  hav« 
to  exercife  their  minidry  with  regularity,  in  fubordi nation  to  the 
bifhops  of  Scotland,  It  is,  fiirely,  (fuch,  at  leaft,  is  our  apprehen* 
fion,)  more  eligible  for  a  clergyman,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  to 
be  under  the  gentle  and  fatherly  controul  of  Epifcopal  infpe'flionv 
than  to  be  fubjjed  to  the  variable,  and  often  unreafonable,  humours  of 
a  capricious  veflry,  1         ' 

"  As  for  thofe  in  the  clergy,*'  fays  the  learned  and  judicious  Hooker, 
'*  whofe  place  and  calling  is  lower,  were  it  not  that  their  eyes  are  blinded* 
left  they  flioald  fee  the  thing,  that  ofall  others  U  for  their  goo<l  mof^  effedtual; 
they  might  fomewbat  confider  ^the  benefit  they  would  enjoy  by  having  fuch 
$D  authority  over  theni«  as  are  of  tlie  fame  prot'eilion^  fociety  and  body,  with 
^hem;  fucn  as  have  trodden  the  fame  fteps  before;  fuch  as  know  by  their 
own  experijsnce,  the  ncianKotd  intolerable  contempts  and  indignities,  which 
faithful  paftors^  intermingled  with  the  multilude,  are  conftrained  every  da/ 
to  fufler^  in  the  exercife  of  their  fpiritual  charge  and  funciion,  unlets  their 
fuperiors,  taking  their  caufe  even  tP  heart,  be,  by  a  kind  of  fympiithy.  drawn 
to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  their  virtuous  proceeding?^  np  lefs  effcdualiy 
than  loving  parents  their  dear  children/'  (Pp.  499,  500.) 

.   It  appears,  from  this  addrefs,  that  exceptions  have  been  taken  by 
the  members,  and,  moft  probably,  by  the  miniiter-^  of  thefe  congre- 
gation?, agaioft  the  **  coromunion-offiqe,"  vi{€,A  by  the  Scotch  Epif* 
copal  Church;  an  office  ^hich,  Biihop  Skinner  fays,   (p.  481.)  is 
(ir^vn  up  on  the-  model  of  the  firft  feforolcd  liturgy  of  Edward  the 
Siyth,  and  difiers  but  little  from  that  whiv:h  was  appointed  for  the 
Phurch  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firll.     With  the  of-* 
iicesinthe  books  of  both  Edward  and  Charles 'we  Were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  one  employed  by  his 
own  church  was  fairly  reprefented  by  our  right  reverend  author,  we 
were  indeed  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  that  it  has  been  accufed  of 
favouring  popery :  for  we  ,well   knew  that  ijo  fuch  accufation  could 
be  brought,  with  any  fliadow  of  reafon,  againjl  either  of  the  other  two. 
DefirouSi  bo^w'ever,  to  fasisfy  Qurfclves,  \we  procured  a  copy  of  this 
.  Scotch  communion-office.     It  anfwers  Bifliop  Skinner's  account  of 
itexa£lly  ;  and  we  muft  declare,  after  careful  perufal  of  it,  that,  in 
pureRimationi  thpfe  who  difcover  in  it  any  thing  like  popery,  are  as 
jgnorant  of  the  faith  and  pra£^ice  of  the  primitive  cl^urch,  as  they  are 
oi  the  dodrine  of  the  Church  of  England.     As  humble  laymen,  were 
we  in  Scotland^  we  (hould  be  happy  to  be  admitted  to  communion  in 
any  congregation  where  this  office  is  ufed  ;  and  were  We  in  orders, 
with  cure  of  fouls  where  it  is  duly  authorifed,  we  (hould  certainly 
^xperiepce  no  fort  of  difficulty  if  required  to  adminifter  by  it.     We 
are  ourfelves  attached,  a$  may  naturally  be  fuppofedt  to  the  Engliih 
office,  to  which  we  are  accwftomcd ;  but  to  the  Scotch  we  could  have 
no  objedion  :  and  we  cannot  help  repeating,  that,  to  charge  it  with 
popery,  on  account  of  its  correfpondence  with  fome  ancient  ufages, 
which  are  found  in  all  the  oldcft  litprgies,  compofed  before  pppery 
was  ever  heard  of,  argues  fuch  a  grofs  defe£l  either  in  refpe£l  of  com- 
mon 
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tnon  information  or  of  commbn  honeftjr,  as,  we  mift,  wouTd  be  im- 
'pifted  to  any  clergyman  with  great  injudice.  But  as  fcruples  RnBif 
coftfcieiitioiis,  and,  confequently,  enti<]ed  to  regard,  even  when  they 
reft  on  a  weak  foundation,  are  fonnetinies  entertained  both  by  laity 
and  clergy,  the  Scotchliifhaps,  wethink^  haye,  as  far  as  tins  ob- 
noxious office  is  concerned,  very  prudently  and  properly  done  every 
sj^  thing,  foj  removing  fuch  fcruples,  which  any  candid  and  reafdnabk 
r  man  could  expeft  them  to  do.     To  the  work  before  us  are  fubjoincd, 

in  an  appendix,  '<  Articles  of  Union,  propofed  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Biihopsof  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church,  .to  thofe  cler- 
^tncn  who  officiate  in  Scotland  by  virtue  of  ordination  from  an  £fl« 
gliA  or  an  Irifli  bifhop.''  Of  the  third  of  thefe  articles. the  tenor 
is  as  follows:  ^'  Every  fuch  clergyman  fiiall  beat  liberty  to  ufe,  in 
his  own  congregation,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well 
in  the  admintftration  of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  in  all 
the  other  offices  of  the  church,"  We  really  do  think  that,  if  after 
this  public  and  ingenuous  propofal  on  the  part  of  the  bi(hops,  any 
tich  clergytliah,.or  their  congregations,  fliall  ftill  continue  obftinatcif 
to  maintain  a  reparation,  which  is  not  more  contrary  to  their  duty  as 
food  Chr«ftians,  than  fubverfive  of  their  confiftency  as  profcffed  Epif- 
copalians,  they  will  do  well  at  kaft,  to  produce,  in  defence  of  that 
reparation,  a  mote  plaufible  reafon  than  their  diflike  to  the  Scotch 
commun  ion- office. 

It  is  obvious  that,,  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  queflion,  Ws  dan  htve 
no  intereft,  except  whftt  arifes  frotrt  bur  well  known  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment to  the  caufe  of  pure  apoftolic  Epifcopacy  ;  a  caufe  whldi, 
it  is  our  mod  fettled  conviSion,  is  the  caufe  of  Him,  a  conformity  to 
whofe  inilituttons  and  commands  we  confider  both  as  our  hi^dl 
privilege  and  our  proudeft  diftindion.  And  fuch  is  the  impreflien 
made  upon  our  minds  by  this  truly  Epifcopal  and  Chrlfiian  **ad- 
drefs,"  that  it  will  not  be  eafy,  we  conceive,  fot  thofe  who  flidl 
treat  it  with  inattention  or  difrefped,  te  juftify,  or  even  palltitc, 
thev  condud,  in  the  eyes  of  either  God  or  man*  Nothing,  furcly> 
can  be  more  reafonable,  more  perfuafive  and  conciliating,  or  better 
.calcuilated  to  heal  that  breach  Which  has  long  be^n  fo  diihonoorable 
and  detrimental  to  the  Epifcopalians  of  Scotland,  than  the  language 
ihcld  by  that  refpeftable  body  of  prelates,  of  whonfi  our  author  is » 
jbe  conlidered  as  the  organ. 

f  We  hav^  been  looking  back  with  fincere  regret  to  (he  original  caafc 
.  jbf  that  unhappy  divifion,  which  has  fo  long  fubfifted  among  the  Epifcopa- 
)'m.T\$  in  Scotland,  alid  have  at  laft  feeft,  with  much  fatisfadion,  that  unfof- 
iunale  caufe  of  rupture  entirely  removed  by  the  change  which  took  plac^ 
ieveral  years  ago,  in  Ih^  political  lituation  of  the  Scotch  Epifcopal 
.Church.  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  how  alludhig,  her  clergy  a«  well 
as  laity  (bund  themielves  perfe6)ly  juflified  in  the  open  avowal  of  theit 
Royalty  and  attachment  to  the  per  Ion  and  gov^nmentof  the  mciousSo* 
vercign,  who  fwajs  the  Britiili  fceptre  and  for  whole  fafety,  bonoor  «id 
welfare,  they  have  regularly  offered. up  their  prayers  at  the  throne  o(gnf^ 
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mk{  done  everj  thing  die  in.  thek  power  to  manifefl  ^a  becoming  fti^bratlfioii 
to  the  laws,  and  concern  for  the  peace  and  prpfpcrity  of  their  coiintrj^v  In, 
exhibiting  all  this  fatisfadory  proof  of  their  earnefi  UeHre  to  obtain  and  de- 
fervo^the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow- fa bjc6ts,  ihe^  may  be 
fappofed  io  have  recommended  therafelves,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  thofe 
who  agree  with  the»p  in  religious  feiitinients,  and  fo  have  made  ihic  first  ftep» 
towards  that  ecclefiaflical  union,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  Epifcopai 
profe(IroD,  and  ferve  to  promote  its  interefls  in  the  only  way  wherebj^  thejr 
can  be  promoted,  without  giving  any  jufl  caufe  of  offence,  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

''  Having  thus  far  difcharged  their  duty,  and  opened  a  way  for  the  a<> 
commodation  of  every  difference,  thofe  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Epifcopai^ 
Church  do  not  perceive  that  any  thing  more  remains  to  be  done  on  their 
part,  for  putting  an  end  to  that  unfeemly  breach,  which  has  fo  long  ferved^' 
as  a  reproach  to  the  name  and  profeffion  by  which  they  are  diftinguiftied" 
60m  all  the  other  religious  denominations  in  this  country.  If  to  wipe  off* 
this  (lain  froni  the  face  of  Epifcopacy,  be  equally  the  defire  of  thofe  clergy* 
men,  and  fuch  as  adhere  to  their  miniRry,  who  having  received  ordf na- 
tion from  the  liandR  of  «n  Englifh  or  Irilh  bilhop,  do  yet  officiate  |fn  Scot* 
land,  but  in  no  connexion  with  any  bifliop  belonging  to  it,  thefe  ctergy  and 
laity  having  nothing  more  to  do,  than  intimate  their  good  wifhes  for  Sie  atr- 
compIiOiment  of  To  defirable  an  objed;  and  every  bifliop  of  the  Scotch 
^harch,  to  whom  inch  intimation  is  made,  will  be  ready  to  (hew  how  anxi- 
oashe  and  his  colleagues  are,  for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  conciliating  meaf'ure* 
which  may  tend  to  unite  the  Epifcopalians  of  Scotland  irt  one  decent  and 
refpeaable  body,''  (Pp.  492,-494.) 

Amone  the  clergy  who  are  thus  addreffed,  we  will  not  allow  out;* 
felves  toluppofe  that  there  are  ar>y  individuals  of  the  defcription  men* 
tioned  in  our  quotation  from  the  Bifhop  of  St.  David's  charge ;  for 
this  were  to  fuppofe  thefe  clergy  Epifcopalians  merely  in  name,  an* 
not  at  all  in  principle.     We  therefore  hope  that  the  following  auk* 
vard  and  inddious  compliment  of  Mr.  Principal  Campbell  was  re- 
ceived as  it  deTervedf  by  the  perfons  whom  it  is  apparently,  intended 
t^fiatter.     The  learned  Principal  after  labour. r^q  to  prove  that  the 
original  form  of  ecclefiadical  government  was  a  fort  of  congregational 
iodependency,  obfervcs,  that  <'  he  Qiouid  nor  have  thought  it  necef'- 
iary  to  be  fo  particular  as  he  had  been>  in  afcertaining  the  nature  qC 
that  poKty  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  church,  were  not  this  a 
matter  that  is  made  a  principal  foundation  of  dilTent  by  a  f^retty  nu^ 
.  merous  feft  in  this  country,"  meaning  the  Scotch  Epifcopai  Church* 
**  I  do  not,"  adds  he,  "  here  allude  to  thofe  amongil:  us,  who  barely 
prefer  the  £pifcopa,llbrn^  of  .government,  whom,  in  general,  as^  far 
as  I  have  had.  occ^on  tp  know  them,  I  have  found  moderate  and  rea- 
fonabk  in  their  fentiments  on  thi^  fubje6L     Such  (\o  not  pr^erend  ths^ 
the  external  model  of  the  church  (whatever  they  may  think  of  the  an^ 
ti4iuitT  of  theirs)  is  of  the  eil'ence  of  religion."     The/?w/2.^tv//V»  of 
Dr.  Campbeirs  cenfure  and  prai(e  in  this  paflage,  is,  unquetlionablyn 
curious.    But  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers,  Bifhop  Skinner's  re- 
marks on  it,  which  arc  well  dcferving  of  univctfal  attention,,  but  ijar- 

ticuiaily* 
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'  ticiilaHy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  whom  it  more  immediately  coA-^ 
cerns. 

"  If,  by  ihua  making'  a  diAindlion  between  the  two  Epifcopal '  fe€ls'  in 
thiH  country^  our  Profellbr  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  (o  the  one,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiarity  of  ientiment, 
which  he  has  held  forth  as  the  mark,  ofditiindion;  was  the  moll  proper  for. 
anfwerii^g  his  parpbfe.     It  is  generally  ,thought,  that  the  *  fotindation  of 
diHent/  Irom  that  which,  in  any  country,  is  by  law  eflablifhed,  ought  to  be 
laid  in  tomething  (hat '  is  of  the  elTence  of  religion,'  or  at  leaft  fuppofed  lo 
be  fo  by  the  dilfenting  party.     And  4'uch  is  our  opinion  of  (he  iieceiHty  of 
maintaining  unity  and  concord  among  all  who  profels  and  call  themfelves 
ChrilHans,'  that  <ve  fliould  hold  ourfelves  highly  culpable  in  keeping  up  a 
feparate  communion  from  that  which  has  the  law  ofour  country  on  its  fide, 
were  it  not  for  the  fake  of  things  which  we  believe  to  be  eflential  to  ourre- 
ligon,  and  a  part  of  that  apoHolic  dodrine,  to  which,  as  Chrtllians/  we  rauft 
iiedfaAly  adhere.     If  there  be  any  araong(l  us,  as  it  feems  Dr.  Campbell  had 
occaiiion  to  know,  '  who  barely  prefer  the  Epifcopal  form  of  government,* 
on  account  perhaps  of  its  antiquity,  but  without  con ddering  it  as  at  all  neceP- 
iary  to  the  being  of  a  church  ;  whatever  may  be  faid  of  fuch  people's  m9dt^ 
ration^  we  fee  no  ground  for  diAinguifliing  them  as  *  reafonable  in  their  fen- 
liments,'  if  they  had  n6  better  reafon  to  juftify  their  feparation  from  the 
efhtblidament  of  their  country,  and^va  other  benefit  from  the  Epifcopal  form 
ofgovernmfHi,  but  what  arifes  from  the  miniftrations  of  clergy  who  have  hecrl 
Epilcopally  ordained,  but  otherwife  acknowledge   no  jyc^  government. 
The  refiedlion,  therefore,  which  it  would  feem  Dr.  Campbell  was  deiiroas 
to  cast  on  one  of  the  Epifcopal '  fe6ls*  in  this  country,  will  be  found  more 
applicable  to  the  fentiments  which  he  has  afcribed  to  the  other,  and  by 
marking  which  as  "moderate  and  reafonable,'  he  no  doubt  intended  toikeep 
up  that  unneceirary  distindion  between  the  Scotch  and  Engliih  EpifcopacyJ 
which  has  already  fubiifted  too  long,  but  oughtto  afford  no  more  room  tot 
ijich  difagreeable  and  unworthy  comparifons,"  (Pp.  354-, — 356.) 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  on  this  addrefs  than,  at  firft,  wc  in- 
tended, ;  but,  as  <  '^'^rchmen  by  principle,  zealous  indeed,  we  are 
proud  to  avow,  the  ^h  with  knowledge,  we  truft,  not  inferior  to  our 
zeal,  we  regard  its  objed  as  of  the  firft  importance ;  and,  to  own  the 
truth,  it  has  imperceptibly  chained  down  our  attention,  and  protraded 
our  obfervations.  We  muft  now,  however,  prtxreed  to  take  leave 
both  of  it  and  of  its  refpedable  author,  to  whofe  able  exertions,  in  fo 
good  a  caufe,  we  very  cordially  wifli  all  the  fuccefs  which  he  himfelf 
can  defire,  We  (hall,  therefore,  after  giving  from  the  addrefs  one 
other  extraft  of  an  intereftin^  nature,  conclude  with  offering,  in  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  brotherly  affeftion,  to  the  candid  confideration  of 
thofe  for  whom  it  is  defigned,  one  or  two  refleSions  Which  have 
{truck  ourfclves  moft  forcibly,  but  on  which,  although  Bifhop  Skin- 
ner  has,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  performance,  evidently  glanced  at 
them,  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  fituation  would  probably  not  per- 
mit him  to  enlarge. 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  he  fays,  *'  that  the  perfon  whp  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  iuggefting  tlie!e  important  confi derations,  has  any  particular  iu- 

terest 
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terest  in  the  objed  which  he  would  thus  enrnestly  recommend  to  the  atteo* 
tion  of  all  concerned.  The  only  benefit  which  can  poffibljf  arifc  from  the 
aecompKQiment  of  it,  either  to  htm,  or  to  thoi'e  who  are  officially  cooneded 
with  him,  is  the  pleafure  and  fatisfa^ti^n  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
derive  from  obferving  any  of  their  fellow-Christians  ading  a  part  (o  worthy 
of  their  charader,  and  tmis  contributing  their  joint  endeavours  to  promolef 
the  common  caufe  of  truth  and  r^ghteoufnefs,  by  '  holding  the  faith  in  unity 
of  fpirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace.*  Every  other  advaaitagc,  which  might 
be  pro<kiced  by  the  propofed  union  of  the  Epifcopal  perCuaiion  in  tliis  co«ui-> 
try,  would  be  entirely  on  the  fide  of  thole  who  are  thus  invited  ta  embrace 
the  propofal^  as  by  that  means  a  fupply  would  be  provided  for  tholef  evident 
defects  which  they  have  hitherto  unavoidably  laboured  under,  coniidered  a» 
fyisc^al  conpegatimts.  To  est^blifh  a  right  to  that  character,  co»ne6lioift 
widi  a  bisluA  has  ever  been  regarded  as  eflentially  neoeflary :  And  whatever 
ideawea&x  to  that  connedliou,  whether  as  imply ihg  fubordination  and  de- 
pendence in  the  pastor,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  that  fpiritual  authority^ 
by  which  the  flock  has  been  committed  to  his  charge,  it  is  obvious  that  fome 
benefit  is  intended  to  each  of  them,  and  both  pastor  and  people  will  have 
their  fliare  in  the  advantages  arifing  firom  this  wife  and  felutary  appoint* 
ment,"  (Pp.  497,  498.) 

A  period  of  more  than  ten  years  has  now  elapfed  (ince^  by  the  ex-- 
tindioh  of  political  diffentions,  and  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  (la* 
tutes,  thofe  caufes  have  entirely  ceafed,  which  originally  divided  the 
Scotch  Epifcopalians  into  two  parties,  who  certainly  bore  no  very  . 
friendly  ;ifpe£t  to  each  other.  Yet  all  wife  men  will  unanimoufly 
pronounce  that  harmony  and  peace  are  better  than  difcord;  and  all- 
good  Chriilians  will  be  ready  to  allow,  that  unity  and  love  are  diftta- 
guifliing  chara£lers  of  true  difciples  of  Chrifl,  What  fatal  influence^ 
then,  ftiU  operates  to  keep  thefe  Epifcopalians  afunder  ?  Somewhere^ 
foicly,  there  is  a  fault.  The  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church  has  openly, 
by  the  mouth  of  her  fenior  bifliop,  proclaiitied  her  ardent  wifh  for  a 
Tc-union  of  all  the  remaining  defcendants  of  her  parent-dock,  and 
the  exquiHte  pleafure  which  (he  would  receive  from  extending  her 
arm$  to  thofe  who  arc,  indeed,  her  natural  children,  but  vuho,  froat 
unfortunate  and  wayward  circumdances,  have  long  been  eftranged 
from  her.  She  may  therefore  fay,  whatever  be  the  event,  **  Liberavi. 
animam  meam."  The  other  party  may  hitherto,  perhaps,  from 
mere  inattention  to  the  nature  of  thfe  cafe,  have  fuffered  things  to 
take  their  ufual  courfe,  without  bedowing  on  the  fubjed  nvuch  fe- 
rious  regard ;  for,  with  refpeft  to  this  important  point,  they  have  not 
given,  as  far  as  we  know,  within  the  period  above  mentioned,  any 
public  intimation  of  their  fentiments.  They  ought,  however,  to  re- 
coUcft  that  the  ftate  of  things  is  now  greatly  altered  ;  and  the  Chrif- 
tian  temper  difplayed  in  this  addrcfs,  will  undoubtedly  awaken  them 
to  refie&ioii,  and  difpofe  them  to  lofe  no  time  in  availing  themfelves 
of  the  propofal  held  forth  to  them.  We  may  confidently  alTure  th^ni. 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  work  before  us,  the  eyes  of  every  real 
churchman  in  the  united  kingdom,  will  be  fixed  oil  them.  B^»t>  we 
arein  no  fear  that  they  will  a^  an  unbecoming  part,  by  refi{ling  this 

friendly 
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friendly  invitation  to  union  ;  for,  on  what  grounds  could^ihcy  attempt 
to  refift  it  ?  They  will  not  furely  fa^,  that  Epifcdpal  faperintenJancc 
is  a  circumftance  of  trifling  confequcncc  ;  for  this  woulcl  be  to  re- 
nounce, at  once,  their  charaSer  as  adherents  to  Epifpopacy.  Thej^ 
are  too  weU  acquainted,  we  are  perfuaded,  with  the  nature  of  % 
Chriflian  churchy  not  ^o  know  that  it  is  not  conftimted  by  the  miai- 
ilrations  of  the  inferior  clergy,  or  the  ufc  of  a  liturgy ;  and^  if  they 
will  fuiFer  us  to  fpeak  our  minds  with  honeft  franknefs,  tboogh  with- 
out the  leaft  intention  of  giving  offence,  they  mu ft  know  that  their 
real  ecclefiaftical  fituation  is  that  of  "  iNDEPENDENTSj^'difFering 
from  others  of  the  fame  denomination,  in  no  other  refpeS  but  in 
having  the  offices  of  religion  performed  amongfl  them,  by  clergymen 
Epifcopally  ordained,  and  in  the  preference  which  they  give  to  pre- 
conceived, over  extemporary,  prayer  in  their  public  aiTemblies.  Oa 
their  condufl  previous  to  the  late  emancipation  ^of  tbeir  mother»« 
church,  we  are  far  frpm  meaning  to  throw  any  cenfure.  They  did, 
perhaps,  all  that  was  poflible  to  be  done  in  conformity  to  their  prior 
ciples ;  for  they  certainly  were  involved  in  cruel  perplexities.  But 
the  fame  excufe  which  ferved  them  then,  will  not  ferve  them  now. 
Now,  everv  impediment  to  their  becoming  regular  incorporated 
members  OT  a  pure  and  Protellant  Epifcopal  Church  is  happily  re- 
moved; and  they  know  that  causeless  separation  from  fuch  a 
church,  forms  the  very  definition  andeflcnce  of  schism. 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  have. done.  We  have  been  told  that 
fome,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  Epifcopal lans,  in  anfwer,  we  fuppofe,  to  the 
infinuation  that,  properly  fpeaking,  they  belonged  to  no  Epifcopal 
€hurch,  have  been  accuftomed  to  fay  that  they  belong  to  the  Ghurch 
of  England  ;  and,  indeed,  we  renjember  to  have  feen  publications  by 
fome  of  their  clergy,  in  which  thefe  clergymen  defign  thcmfdvcs 
Ministers  of  English  Episcopal  Chapels.  But  it  is  not 
credible  that  any  clergyman,  having  cure  of  fouls  in  Scotland,  can^ 
merely  becaufe  he  has  been  ordained  by  an  Englifh^bifhop,  conceive 
himfelf,  on  mature  reflc(5libn,  entitled  to  fuch  a  defignation.  To 
talk,  indeed,  of  an  EngUJh  Chapel  in  Scotland^  has  fo  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  vulgarly  ftyled  a  bull^  that  we  think  it  might  very 
fairly  be  claimed  as  the  property  of  ©ur  fellow-fubjedls  in  the  fiftcr 
ifland.     But,  in  this  particular,  thefe  Epifcopalians  lie  under  a  very 

fjreat  miftake  ;  for  the  defignation  is  a  grofs  mifnomer,  and'falfe  in 
aft.  We,  to  whom  our  readers  perhaps  may  give  credh  for  know- 
ing fomething  of  the  Church  of  England,  very  confidently  miiatain 
that  (he  neither  has,  nor  pretends  to  have,  any  authority  whatever  in 
Scotland.  And,  if  any  individual  Englifh  biihop  ever  took  upon  him 
to  fuftaiA  an  appointment  to  a  chapel  in  that  country,  as  a  pcopcr 
title  for  admiflion  into  orders,  or  ever  interpofed,  in-  the  affairs  of 
thefe  congregations,  with  any  thing  refembling  Epifcopal  authority, 
we  have  no  hefuation,  with  sJl  deference,  to  fay  that  fuch  a  bifliop 
exceeded  his  powers,  and  afted  without  due  delibeDation.  In  former 
times,  we  cancafily  believe  that  fome  of  our  prelates^  compaffionating 

the 
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the  diftreflcd  and  orphan  ftate  of  theife  loyal  Epircopaltans,  might,  oc* 
cafionally',  when  confulted,  aflift  them  with  friendly  otRcti  and  good 
advice.  •  JBut  no  Englifli  Proteftant  bifliop,  wc  are  firmly  convinced, 
was  ever  fo  poorly  inftrufif'd  in  the  legal  and  canonical  extent  of  his 
jurifdiflion,  as  to  imagine  that  he  was  entitled  to  exercife  it  in  Scot- 
land. 'And,  as  matters  ftand  at  the  prefent  day,  when  thefe  congre- 
gations may,  by  merely  following  out  their  own  avowed  principles, 
he  regularly  fupplied  with  every  Epifcopal  miniftnition,  we  are  wefl' 
perfuaded  that  not  one  of  the  prelates  on  the  Englilh  bench  will  ever 
interfere  in  their  concerns,  any  farther  than,  if  his  opinion  ihou,ld  be 
afked,  to  council  them  to  do  their  dlUty.  Jf  our  opinion  could 
be  of  any  weight,  we  ihould  earne(lly  recommend  to  them  the  fame 
line  of  conduct,  that,  by  fpeedily  and  cordially  uniting  with  the  fa- 
thers and  breibren  of  their  own  refpeftable  and  ancient  church,  they 
may  prove  themfelves  to  be  what  they  profefs  to  be,  good  Epifcopa- 
lians.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  determination,  it  is  a  point  which 
will  admit  of  no  debate,  that  unless  they  are  content  to 
BE  Scotch  Episcopalians,  they  can  be  no  Episcopalians 
at  all. 


Gliantngs  in  England ;  defcrtptive  of  the  Countenance^  Mindy  and  Cha- 
raSler  of  the  Country ^  with  new  views  0/  Peace  and  tFar,  By  Mr. 
Pratt.     Vol.  III.     Longman  and  Rces.     1803. 

MR.  Pratt  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  an  agreeable  «nd  an  in- 
genious writer :    both  his  original  compofitions  and  felec- 
tions  are  conducive  to  religion,  morality,  and  focial  order,  and  the 
prcfcnt  publication  is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  former 
ejibrts  acquired.     In  a' preface  our  author,  after  a  few  remarks  on 
.points  in  which  he  differed  from  fome  writers  >^ho  had  treated  the^ 
fame  fubjed,  makes  the  following  general  obfervations  on  the  fcopc 
of  his  own  writings.     He  had  been  charjred  with  giving  too  favour* 
able  .a  reprefentation  of  his  country.     **  That  (he  fays)  it  delighteth' 
him  (the  author)  to  give  his  faireft  lineaments  wherever  tnith  will 
fan£iion  the  touch  of  his  pencil,  is  moft  true.     Yet  he  proudly  tel- 
leth  the  world,  that  in  the  long  courfis  of  thrice  ten  years,  he  hath 
had  the  honour  to  hpid  intercourfe  with  the  public,  there  will  not  be 
found  a  fingle  page,  no,  not  one,  wherein  he  has  either  encouraged 
vice,  flattered  folly,  or  adulated  greatnefs/'     Therefore  he  prays  the 
reader  not  to  CQiKlemn  him  for  preferring,  whcrefocver  he  can  find 
opportunity,  a  fair  to  a  foul  pidure.     «*  The  painter  who  has  the 
•world  before  him  where  to  chufe,  would  furely  difcover  fomething 
of  a  darknefs  in  his  own  feelings  or  fancy  to  pourtray  a  ditch,  a  bog, 
oradefert,  where  a  lawn,  a  garden,  and  a  fine  produdlive  country 
were  filling  his  eye,  warming  his  heart,  and  inviting  his  pencil.*' 
After  having  addreiTed  himfiplf  to  various  clafiTes  of  critics,  our  author 
finiihes  his  preface  by  an  apologue  founded  in  the  idea  of  a  man 
Ko.  Lxvm.  VOL,  xvH,  L    ,  keeping 
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keeping  an  (Mrdidftiy,  and  having  fox&etfaing  to  fuit  the  pakte  of  i 
and  every  gpeft.. 

The  work  Is-  in  an  epiftolary  form.  The  firft  letter  contains  » 
general  iketch  of  the  evils  of  war,  with  a  juft  reprobation  of  the 
aggreffion^  by  which  it  is  caufed.  The  fecond  letter  conduds  u# 
to  the  birth  place  of  the  author,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  fonnets  to  the? 
fcene  of  his  nativity,  and  various  objtds  which  it  fuggefted.  The 
tftird  continues  thefe  and  fimilar  fubjeds  in  profe,  with  various  rarj: 
anecdotes,  efpeciaUy  an  amufing  and  aiFeding  ftoTy  of  one  John 
Grounds,  a  huntfman.  While  the  fcene  is  laid  in  the  country,  our 
author  takes  notice  of  the  fuperftittons  that  ftill  prevail  in  vafioto 
parts  of  England.  The  village,  of  Warboys,  in  HuntingdonQiirc^ 
has  ne»r  it  a  wood,  where  it  feetns  a  number  of  wizanls  and  witcher 

'  ftill  aflemble.  "  Grounds  adcrts  (fays  our  author)  that  a  poor  foli- 
tary  witch  yet  remains  at  Warboys,  and  not  far  from  his  own  cot- 
tage ;  and  that  iinlefs  the  neighbotirs  are  civil  to  her  (he  plays  them, 
fad  pranks  ;  and  even  at  this  hour  (he  is  .under  hcaty  charges  for  htr 
depredations  in  the  dairy,  and  for  her  tyranny  over  cats,  children^ 
and  cattle,  ftriking  them  into  all  manner  of  pofturcs."  Onp  of  tho 
moft  noted  of  thefe  witches  is  a  Mother  Froft,  who  appears  to  be  a 
rival  to  the  celebrated  Moll  White,  of  Addifon.  There  follows  a 
very  amufing  account  of  various  traditionary  witches  of  thofe  parts, 
which  is  clofed  by  an  able  philofophical  view  of  that  fuperftitlon  in 
general.  From  the  country  our  gleaner  condufls  us  to  London,  and 
there  he  opens  with  remarks  upon  the  prefs.  On  that  tOpic  he  gives 
a  ftiort  flcetch  of  criticifm,  and  the  quarrels  among  aathors.  Alfeoff 
every  niember  of  the  republic  of  letters  is  defirous  of  governing^  atnd 
Bdne  willing  to  obey  :  each  looks  upon  his  fellow  as  a  rival  not  an 
affiftant  in  the  fame  purfuit.  "  They  calumniate,  they  injure^thcy 
defpife,  they  ridicule,  they  worry  and  aflaflinate  ^ach  other.  If  one 
man  writes  a  booSc^hat  pleafes,  others  fhall  write  bboks  to  (how  that 
he  might  have  given  ftill  greater  pleafiire,  or  (hould  not  haVe  pleafed.** 
To  counteraft  the  envy  of  writers,  oiir  authot  propofes  a  confedera- 
tion of  genius.  One  difficulty  in  a  entcrprize  of  that  hind  we  (hould 
dpprehend,  would  be  afcertaining  who  wc^e  and  who  were  not  ad- 
miffible  members.  With  a  vigorous  diftinguilhing  head  Mr.  Pratt 
has  a  benign  liberality  of  heart  that  fom^times  prevents  his  acute  dif- 

^crimination  from  fully  opei-ating^  atid  impels  him  to- be  rather  pro- 
ftife  of  praife.  Wc  cannot  admit  D*Ifrael  to  be  either  a  very  inge-' 
genious  or  very  entertaining  writer.  The  fubjedl  of  the  (ixth  letter 
is  the  high  price  of  paper  in  the  .year  1861,  on  which  theme  our 
author  Very  ftrongly  reprefents  the  mifchief  that  would  accrue  to  the 
world  if  fuch  a  tax  upon  literature  had  continued.  The  fevcath  let- 
ter has  for  its  fubjeft  the  literary  fund  9  a  very  ufeful  inftitutidn  no 
doubt.  The  following  obfervation  is  not  wuhout  height.  **  la 
this  country  it  feems  to  be  a  ftatfe  maxim  to  ncgled  a  literary  friend, 
and  to  buy  up  an  enemy  ;  to  let  the  one  go  on  and  do  all  the  fervic^ 
in  bis  power,  without  fo  much  as  a  bare  token  in  return ;  but  to 
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kKte  a  dtfiteraiihed  foe  ex^ftly  in  propprttoo  to  thcinjiirylie  Ka^^one; 
#r  is  able  to  do."  In  this  letter  there  is  ahigh  compliment,  andfloe 
moftt  high  than  jiifty  to  Goldrmith,  and  in  an  apoftrophe  to  that  abltf 
and  charming  amhor^  there  occurs  the  follmting  ftriking  paflTngc. 

"  The  engaging  fiinph"city  of  ihj  manners^  the  hiirnilcfs  excurrion's  of 
(hyconvmal  ipirit^  \hy  ingenuous  converle  making  ever;  peculiarity  ami- 
able and  agreeable  ;  (et  oft*  b)  a  ihoufand  other  endearing  qualitit's-^lhetls  ^ 
like  the  emanations  pf  thj  genius,  are  among  the  thing*;  thul  rveiiHco  fade 
or  die.  They  have  furvived  the  grave  j'  and  gaintd  a  vidorv  over  a  mor^ 
inveterate  enemy  to  genius  than  death  itfelf.  The  prodiulions  have^out* 
Hved  even  the  envy  that  ilandered,  the  jealoufv  that  would  have  under^ 
pined,  and  the  malice  which  attempted  to  dqftroy  tbcra.^' 

Returning  to  the  literary  fund,  our  aufhor  mentions  fome  of  the 
poets  who  promote  the  benefit  of  that  inftfiution,  and  though  we  dot 
Dot  altogether  agr<^e  with  him  as  to  the  poetie  gei^ius  of  the  works, 
or  authors  whom  he  celebrates,  we  give  them  credit  for  benignity  of 
intention.     The  gleanings  are  moft  agreeably  diverfified  :  all,  h6\^- 
cver,  are  uBiform  in  recomnoending  benevolence  ;  they  illuftrate  the 
kind  aSedioas  even  in  other  creatures  as  well  as  human  beings* 
The  ninth  letter  introdaces  a  Aory  of  a  dog  fomevvhat  akin  to  a  Very 
noted  ftory  of  one  of  that  fpecies  that  faved  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
from  robbery  and  murder,  and  of  which  there  is  a  picture  in  Ha« 
xniltoti  caftlt  in  Scotland.  The  ftory,  however,  is  extremely  well  told. 
The  tenth  letter  contains  many  excellent  reflexions  upon  the  fore* 
going  ftory,  and  reprobates  cruelty  or  ingratitude  to  brute  animals, 
and  illuflrates  the  fagacity  of  an  elephant  with  a  very  humotirous  ac- 
count of  the  vengeance  inflifled  by  one  of  thofe  animals  upon  a  tay- 
lor  who  ran  a  needle  into  its  tongue.     He  fpeaks  with  a  feeling  re- 
£nement  on  the  barbarities   that  are  excrciftd  by  human  beings  to 
plcafe  their  pallates.     "  Certain  creatures  we  cut  up  alive,  others  we 
flea,  fome  we  bleed  and  fome  we  fcald,  and  thefe  depraved  cuftcms 
are  now  fo  common,  that  while  our  fervants  are  performing  their 
fanguinary  deeds,  they  think  no  ntore  about  the  fuperfluous  fufiering 
of  the  creatures  they  are  operating  upon,  than  jhe  knife  that  mangles, 
thefpit  that  is  to  roaft,  or  the  waler  that  is  to  boil  them."     We  ai^ 
afraid  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  charge  againft  fervants  of  want 
of  feeling  for  vidims  which  arc  facrificed  to  the  pallates  of  their 
maftcrs  or  their  own.     A  cook,  we  fear,  often  flcins  an  eel  without 
compunAion,  and  with  (bame  ^e  Anti-jacobins  con fefs  that  we  have 
received  of  the  fame,  knowing  it  to  be  fo  flcinnetl ;  nay,  with  grief 
We  acknowledge,  that  we  have  frequently  fed  at  one  time  on  part  of 
one  animal  that  has  been  bled  to  death,  and  of  another  that  has  been  . 
fcalded ;  having  from  a  carnivorous  appetite  hardened  into  a  habit, . 
conttaded  an  undue  fondnefs  for  what  epicures  denominate  fillet  of 
▼^1  and  ham.     We  thoroughly  agree  with   Mr.  Pratt,  as  well  as 
^ith  Pythagoras,  in  difapproving  of  unneceffary  cruelty.     We  coti- 
fcf$»  however,  we  art  tiot  prepared  to  admit  the  cgnfumption  of  ani* 
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mal  food  to  be  fuperfluoits ;  and,  we  believe,  we  (hould'find  it  difficuf^ 
to  give  the  preference  to  a  cook  who,  from  compaflion  for  cod,  (houW 
form  a  refolution  never  to  crimp  that  fpecies  of  fifli,  as  it  happens  to 
be  a  favourite  morfel  with  us.  We  perfeftly  agree  with  our  s^nihor^ 
that  children  ought  to  b^  carefully  reftrained  from  being  fpeilaton 
as  well  as  aQors  in  barbarities  to  criminals.  From  hts  admonitions 
on  that  fubjed  he  proceeds  to  other  parts  of  education.- 

•'  Permit  (he  fays)  the  gleaner  farther  to  obferve  to  you,  that  for  the 
principles  and  praclice  of  thefe  virtues,  children  dejieiid  more  on  their  mo- 
thers than  on  their  fathers.  The  former  have  their  oflSpring  almoil  con- 
fiantly  under  their  eyes,  and  have,  confequently,  fuHcr  ppportunltiesof 
watching  an  idea  as  it  rlfcs,  a  paffion  as  it  unfolds,  and,  in  fhort,  of  afcer- 
taining  character,  and  of  ohfervin^  upon  the  progrefs  of  infant  thougbi) 
and  of  regulating  emotions,  impuKes,  and  actions.'* 

The  eleventh  letter  pleads  the  caufe  of  animals  ftill  farther,  and 
illuftrates  his  exhortations  by  another  (lory  of  a  dog  who  faved  his 
mailer  from  drowning.  •  From  the  defence  of  quadrupeds  he  proceeds 
to  the  defence  of  birds.  'Ihis  letter  is  concluded  with  a  fable  of  a 
jury  of  birds  and  beads  fitting  in  the  other  world  upon  a  deceafed 
glutton.  In  this  tale  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humanity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  point.  His  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  are  tjluftrated  and 
enforced  by  citations  from  Cowper,  with  high  praife  of  that  poet 
both  from  himfclf  and  from  his  biographer,  Hay  ley.  •  Here  the  be« 
nevolence  of  the  author's  heart  rather  over- rates  the  merits  of  Cowper, 
and  appears  to  adopt  the  friendly  partialities  of  Hayley.  Cowper'i 
John  Gilpin,  and  his  Task,  rank  him  in  a  refpe£lable  iitiia- 
tion  among  fecondary  poets,  but  to  tranflate  Homer  after  Pope  wm  t 
work  non  viriius  iftis.  That  Cowper  was  tender  we  allow,  but  the 
fublimity  of  his  genius  we  have  not  difcovered ;  and,  w&  believe, 
that  the  greater  number  of  impartial' literary  men  concur  in  our  opi- 
nion. Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hayley  we  (halt  afterwards  take  an  op- 
portimitypf  delivering  our  opinion  when  we  review  hrs  life  of  Cowper. 
All  we  can  fay  at  prefent  is,  that  biography  does  not  to  us  appear  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  writing  for  which  ponderous  prolixity  is  the  bed  qua* 
lification.  The  twelfth  letter  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  preceding, 
and  ably  fums  up  the  author's  reafonings  on  the  various  fubjcds. 
The  thirteeiuh  opens  a  new  topic,  and  inftitutes  a  contraft  between 
the  town  and  the  country;  and  the  fourteenth  proceeds  to  the  roetrcK 
polis  in  great  variety  of  agreeable  feledlions  ;  interfperfed  withamu- 
fing  anH  inftrudlive  reflcftions.  This  portion  of  the  work  contains 
a  hnrlefquc  upon  modern  tonrirts,  in  a  feigned  excurGon  by  Kentifc 

•  Town  and  White  Conduit  Houfe.  Our  author  goes  back  to  his  lirit 
view  of  the  metropolis  in  his  early  youth,  and  the  fenfations  which  it 

.occafioned.  The  imprefiion  which  it  produced  then  is  compared  with 
the  impreffion  which  it  produced  in  a  more  advanced  ftage,  The 
fifteenth  ^oes  on  with  the  fame  fubjedl,  with  a  particular  account  of 

the  fupplies  and  accommodations  of  the  metropolis.     One  of  the 
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dHBnguiftiing  charaderiftics  of  ikis  capital  is  comforti  '<  finer  thingf 
are  perhaps  to  be  Teen  in  one  capHal,  gayjer  thijngs  in  another^ grander 
in  a  third,  and  To  oi>;  but,,  for  the  concentration  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  what  may  be  properly  defined  a  man's  comfort^  London  is 
indeed  the  place/'     This  obfervation  he  illuftratesin  a  great  numbvt 
of  inftances.     **  Comfort  .prefides  over  every  part  of  our  dwellings. 
She  will  meet  you  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  door,  and  give  you  wel- 
come on  the  thre(hokl«.    She  will  then  condud  you  through  the 
{{pacious  hall  of  entrance^  or  along  the  narrow  paflaees,  which  exhi-. 
bit  no  lefs  marks  of  her  attention  ;  and  you  will  follow  her  Heps,, 
with   increafing  fitisfa&ion,  throui^h  parlours*  dining  rooms*  and 
bed-chambers ;  in  all  which,  vou  will  obferve,  a  uniformity  of  neat- 
nefs."     In  the  iixteenth  our  Gleaner  mentions  tbe  alledged  rudenefs. 
of  the  EngHlh  to  Grangers  ;  and  illuftratcs  it  by  a  (lory  of  a  fcaven- 
ger^  who,  having  infulted  Marihal  Saxe,  was  fcized  by  that  gentle* 
tnaji  and.  thrown  into  his  own  mud  cart.     This  (lory  we  have  gene* 
raUv  heard  told  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  very  (Irong  and  muf- 
cular.     The  in  (lances  of  Englifh  rudenefs  are  chiefly  quoted  from 
Moafieur  Grofley»  a  Frenchman,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
very  impartial  narrator     But  though  our  Gleaner  admits  the  charge 
of  tbe  french  on  the  want  »of  poiitenef9'among  the  EoglKh,  he  ju&ly 
vindicates  to  his  countryquen  the  praife  of  humanity  and  geuerofity, 
and  Aipports  their  claitos  fron  tbeir  condudl  to  emigrants  on  acooiuit 
of  the  French  revohitiao..^  1        ( 

"  A  dire  eveiil  (he  (zs<)  drove  mttHitudes  of  all  ages  and  f^xes,  charac- 
ters and  conditions,  from  their  comforts,  their  pofTcflRoiis,  their  connections 
andthjnf  coontry  :  the  horrors  of  perfeciilion  and  of  death  threar«:ned  them 
io  the  mod  tremendous  HirMS  ^f  deflru^ion,  on  every  iide.  They  efcaped 
with  difficuUy,  bot  the  haveti9of  >bonnty,  (he  ports  of  hofpitality,  the  gene* 
lal  afylnni'  m  the  reception  of  the  wretched,  fituate  in  the  land  of  a'  ge- 
nerous enemy^  were  before  iheni.  My  beloved  c;ountrY  beckoned  them  to 
iit^r  Anxes,  and  there  they  were  foothcHi,  noiiridied^  and  confoled,  ^  if  part 
of  Iver  Q\jvu  natural  family.'* 

The  (etenteenth  letter  contains  exhibitions  of  die  various  jpurfuits 
of  the  btify,  <the  fafhionable,  and  the  idle.  Firft  he  condufts  us  to  the 
fccnes  of  tra<le  and  bufmefs  from  the  (hipping  to  the  city,  afterwards 
to  the  Weft  end  of  the  town.  It  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  he  fays, 
that  eighty  out  of  every,  hundfed  of  the  carriages  that  pafs,  meteor* 
like,  through  thi^arittg  ftreets^  'from  abcAit  half  paft  two  to  half  part 
four— the  fa(hionaUe  lounging  hours — are  filled  with  beings,  labour* 
ingmach  harder  than  any  porter  or  car-driver  in  the  metropolis — the 
ftupcndous  labour  of  getting  rid  of  time  and  of  themfelves.  **  The 
Wutiful  creatures  ftep  into  thefe  guilded  (how  boxes,  and  are  paraded 
from  Pall  Mall  to  Bond  Street,  and  from  Bond  Street  to  Pall  Mall.  "^^ 
They  then  make  a  tour  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  fquares  i  drop  half 
a  fcore  of  their  cards  ;  pay  half  a  fcore  of  five  minutes  vifits ;  and 
4cn  again  to  Pall  Mall  and  Bond  Street :  unlcfs  it  be,  indeed,  that 
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toil  of  M  their '  toilmgs — a  detercniudd  /hopping  mqniin^^when  % 
f^ven  o'clock  ditiner  is  often  iound  to  pome  too  foorl  for  their  grand 
opxirktiorfs.     From  fliopping  opr  author,. by  a  yery  natural  tnininM, 
proceeds  to  th«  djefs  of  ladies,  not  foigetting  their  undrefo;  hcpto- 
pofes  a  tax,  to  he,  called  th^'  nudity  t^tK.     A  certain  degiree  of  naked^ 
ne|>  to  bealiowed;  but  beyond  ^hat  to  pay  .a  duty,  the  duty  to  io- 
prcafe^uccortiing  to  the  natura  of  the  cotitraband  goods  that  Aioald 
&e'thus  expoCed ;  and  the  mifchief  whidi  the  exp<Sune  was  Jtkeiy  to 
pff^ifti     Ladies  whofc  cxhibiiiofW  were  norx^alcuiated  tado  much 
mifchief  rtiight  be  fiiifcrcd  to  make  fuch  difplays  as-they  flioald  dwm 
conveiripent. — fuch  to  bear,  on  fonae  part  of  their  perfons^' In 'lai^ .'let- 
ter's, the  word  PE'RMIT.'-   Purfuing  the  various  paitswhkh  iaihion 
h»s  br*«a«ght  to  view,  or  may  be  %bout  to  prefent  to  view,  he  kiixily 
oflFers:  drapers  of  ftcecy  hofiery  to  Aich  ladie«  as  may  nor  vvtfli  to  have 
jtheir  nakednefs  fo  uncovered  ;  he  infens  n  poem  on  the  pvopoiied 
drawers^,  and  therein  offers  to  take  back  thcfe  artid^e^  from  their 
loVely  beunrs^  and  to  ohe«fli  them  as  relics.     The  lively  fmaginaiido 
<if  oil r Gleaner,  In  the  fcventeemh'tet»H  canies  xis  tx> -obje6l&  of  a 
tcrydiffbrent  Icirid,  from  the  limbs  of  ladies  to  the  whole  dadies  of 
cbKTiney  fw^eepers  ;  and  fp^aks  the  language  of  iuinianity  on  tfaatun* 
fofiunatfe  dafs-of  beings;  »''He4Hiiftl'ates«>hi»^. remarks 'by  fiame  obfer- 
vation=sof  Mr.  Jirftice  Colquhoun,  who^is,  n<f  doubt,  avet^-aifiiTf 
j^erfon^  and  if  government 'and  legcfl^rure  do  not  always  dbrfb  to 
make  fuch  alterations  in  the  law  and   police- as  Ive 'ttiay  deem  cipe- 
di^^nt,  thiC  fouH  lieswith  the  faid  govcTnmcAt  or  legiflature^  as neliher 
can  pretend  that   Mr.  Cplquhoun.. has, -)}f^n^ wanting  in  admobitioa 
aodi exhortation.     In  the  i^QMrfe  of  bj$..p^rj|9)bui4|ioos  r^  QLeaaer 
takes  a  view  of 'the  u  o  fortunate  ^ate  of  {womeU  of^the  town,  andalfo 
•  of  priibners  who  have  not  the  mcatiis  <of  fobfifteno^^  .coatcafis  the 
fftuati6n  of  thofe  imfortunate  "perfons  with*  ijhat  of  a  gortnandiziag 
cftizen,  and  (Quotes  the  opinions  of  Johnfon  and  of  Burke  on  riw  po- 
licy of  imprimnment  for  debf.     From  Fleet  Prifott  our  Gleaner  be- 
takes himfelf  to  the  Angel  Inn  at  St.  Clements,  whtcli  affords  an 
opportunity  of  defcHbka^  the  comforts  ^bnd  accomiiKyialicdis  ^  an 
Englifh  Inn  ;  thence  he  fteps  to  the  neighbouring  theatHQS^  which 
introduces  an  accoimt  of  the  play-houfes;  fnoip  wJjie«Qp.«he  move^ 
Wcftwardrto  the  operk..  -^  * 

-  "I  crammed  into  it  On  a  night  of  its  gmndttftdifpiaj,  when  one  ftnmriie 
of  (he  public — the  meteor  o€;titfB  inomenl^-^wais  ^  dance^  and  moother  wa| 
to  fing !  J  efcaped,  th<ink  heaven,  from  both' $  but  was  almoft  Aiffofgaled  bj 
tn  affejuibly  of  the  beft  br^  people  in  lh«  wo/ld,  Mpft  of  whom^  -how* 
«vGf,  Bmleriiand  no  more  of  tlje  languagey  in  which  this  fiurrago  of  extras 
vagaDpe  is  written,  than  iUe  fervants,  whon),  on  my  getting  out  of  tb« 
houfe,  I  perceived  werp  flumbering  upon  their  boxes,  or  than  the  hordes 
ivhich  wer&  Hecping  below.  Yet,  ob,  the  fofl  affedations  of  fcnfvilion  aiid 
p^  fei.iibility  upon  thefe  occafions !  The  &ir  creatures  who,  for  faftiion's 
lake,  do  homage  to  this  Unknown  tongue,  pretend  to  feel,  in  every  fibre! 
The  V  quiver  at  every  quaver, -almofl  faint  at  every  ftiake,  and  al^but  dit 
ttt  c.cry /&w/f.'" 

Our 


Our  Gleaner  iiext  carries  us  to  ^he  jnultiplicuy  of  fafh'foRablc  par- 
lusy  and  the  fplcndid  accounts  given  of  them  in  the  periodical  .publics^* 
tioas.  He  dwells  with  energetic  loyalty  on  the .  celebration  ot"  th^ 
King's  birth-day^  cfpccially  the  laft  anniyeffary  after  the  coramence- 
p\tn\  of  the  war.  On  this  momentous  fubjcdl.  he  ftates  the  opinions 
ofth*  piincjpal  fen^tprs.  Our  aujtbpr  now  afl'umcs  a  higher  ftrain, 
and  efiploys  his  genius  and  eIo.quence  in  roufing  and  aniaiating  tti/e 
cpuntr)  to  a£kion.  "  Aggreffion  {he  fays)  is  made,  jind  we  ought  to 
meet  it  frith  a  fpirit  worthy  of  theCe  iflands.  >Ve  ought  to  meet  ijt 
with  a  cvivi(3ion  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion,— rthat  ihf  coimh-y  which 
ha$  ^tchiif;g4  fuch  greqi^iefs^  has  tiq  ntreat  in  Uttkfiejs ;  that,  tf  W0 
£Qul4  he  4:mit0U  to  akf^don  every  things  we  Jhmld  find  fiq  ffiffefy  in  pOr 
^rty$  U0  facurity  in  aije^  fubnfijfon  ;  finally^  th^t  y^e  o^hi  t9  meet 
itwitha  fixKddetermifiationte  P£^asH  in  the  same  crave  with 
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tpircntietl^  let^rgocs  on  with  the  fai^ve  fubjcd,  vtnd   fpeal^s  with  her 
coining  indign^tipn  againft  th^  jphlef  Co^ful ;  the  twen^y-firft  fpeakjs 
Qftbe  charitable  inftitutioa,s  of  ^nglap4^»  ^be  tw«pcy-fe^pi^d  proceed^ 
with  the  fa^e  fubjed'^  and  returAs  tp  the  Chief  Coofu^  who  pro- 
poses to  invade  thia  (<^t  of*  charity  and  litMBrality.    A.fce^..  this  letter 
l^ines  a  rejtrf»fpe<Si,  la  whi^h  Dr.  Garnet's  orphafi  ^cbildrpn  are  tfir 
copBiB^Q^ied  to  the  p^iblic   gei^^r^Qty.      Next   follows    a    contraft 
letwpen  coal-heavera  and;  cpur^esao^-:  **  Th^  •  coal^saver  yrore  a 
Voad  difcolpiffe^  Jiat,  the  flap  par;  cif  it  flouched  behind,  fjcnced  by 
.^ipsof  black  iea^bjer,  aqd  hf  Ul  ^ii^ther  by  thongs  of  th^  fame  befpr^  ; 
.iis  coarfc  ap4  hearty  dou))let  m,  fB^ny.  diiFerpi^t  colo^ued  patches^ 
forai^d  of  pieces  of  carpeting  of  browo  £»c.king  aod  <{f  y^lpw  plufls 
^11  \)roi|ght  into  the  (ain^  fable  unifpirm.     I'he  courto^ii^s  were  ar- 
rayed in  Ugbt  chip  Wnneta»  ftjiipk  wUh  imlt^ttd  B^mfin^  ^e  whitp /ir 
jfiimi/e  l^ipd  of  grapery  flQwingjz>  their  fe^>  tMrhaned  p^tticoaiis,  mi 
traniparent  veils,  eo^ours^ed  tp  h^tray  t.be  b^fqgn  jtbcy  aiFf^Acd..tP 
ihade ;    the    cheeks  rouged ,  and  the  hands  guarded    by  the  fofteft 
whhe  kid  gloves.     The  coal-heaver's  flumping  gait,  and  the  harafled 
yet  hardy  drag  of  his  ftrong  knit  limbs  along,  the  pavement,   were 
fet  oflF  by  the  mincing  air,  fcor^ncd  trip,  oyer-^£led  gaiety,  and  af- 
fe<£led  foftnefs  of  demeat\ovtr  of  the  women."     Thence  he  reverts  to 
cruelty  todymb  animals,   and  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Barker,  an  artift 
of  high  promiie,  to  who^i  he  addreiTes  a  ,poem.     In  this  *  poem  opr 
•Cleanser  pfiys  a  cojiipliment  to  the  den^opratic  rhaptfodcft,  Southey, 
Jl^bich  we  ar^  fyrprifed  to  ffnd  iq  fo  loyal  a  wxUer  as  Mr.  Pratt.     Our 
Gleaner  refumes  the  literary  fund,  and  fpeaks  of  our  female  aup 
thors  with  his  ufual  benevolence,  calling  ^hem  the  female  ornaments 
of  the  land.     We  confefs  we  Anti- Jacobins,  thinking  and  feeling  in 
thcolii  ftylc,  are  not  very  partial  to  female  literatyre,  at  leaft  in  itf 
recent  efforts.     Our  autt)or  clofet  bis  Q  leadings  vy^ith  a  fun)niary  ojf 
what  he  has  done  in  the  capacity  of  gleaner.     In  this   fumm^ry, 
^Ifoj  heiii  top  I^vi^h  of  praife^  neve^thelefs^  it  is  a  (Irikipg  and  intc- 
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rcfting  recapitulation.  The  letters  being  finilbed,  our  author  inert- 
duces,  by  way  of  poftcript,  a  dramatic  performance,  of,  which  Ac 
hero  is  a  Britilh  lion,  who  receives  the  name  of  John  Bull,  antf  is  . 
prefented  for  a  (hew  in  the  Tower.  This  lion  is  teazed  by  a  montey, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Bonaparte ;  and  he  fuffcrs  for  provoking  the 
Britiih  lion.  With  jiift  eulogtum  on  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  whkh  the 
trying  fitu^tion  called  into  action,  our  author  concludes  the  be>ok. 

From  the  analyfis  which  we  have  prefented,  our  readers  193 y  pro- 
bably be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  *'  Gleanings."  l  hough  we 
differ  from  the  author  in  feveral  opinions  as  to  the  genius  aid  literary 
merit  of  certain  authors,  yet  we  agree  with  moil  of  the  pclitical  opi- 
nions and  fentiments  which  he  hasexprefled.  He  is  evidently  a  firicnd 
to  loyal  and  patriotic  energy,  and  a  ftrenuous  enemy  to  Buonaparte : 
therein  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  nature  of  his  objcd  makes 
him  unavoidable  defukory ;  it  is  not  exactly  the  mode  that  we  ourfclres 
(bould  adopt  in  treating  men  and  manners ;  however,  we  muft  allow, 
that  in  the  author's  hands  the  execution  is  generally  araudng,  and 
abounds  in  anecdotes  and  remarks,  feme  of  which  are  new,  and  thofe 
of  a  more  aged  date  are  very  agreeably  told,  and  ftilfirfly  applied.  We 
ourff  1  ves,  in  literature,  prefer  the  firm  and  ftraight  walk,  or  th^  vtgottws 
and  dire6k  race,  tosig-zag  and  irregular  movements  ;  nevertheless,  we 
can  perceive  ftrength  and  agility  in  ably  plaving  the  game  ()€  hop, 
ftep,  and  jump.  If  the  Gleanings  want  regula^-ity,  we  well  know  it 
is  merely  becaufe  the  author  chofe  variety.  Unity  of  defign  ttiuft  al- 
ways be  within  the  power  of  that  genius,  which  formed  Emma  Ccr- 
'bet  fo  fimpie,  Intereiling,  and  pathetic.  Serious  or  playful,  cl^fe  or 
defukory,  Mr.  Pratt  is  always  pleafing,  and  often  i'nftrudtve :  the  he- 
Dignity  of  his  heart,  though  it  fometimes  blunts  the  acutenefs  of  hii 
penetration j  moA*  frequently  enhanc-es  the  vigour  of  brs  underftandino;, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy.  On  the  whole,  the  converfation  of 
the  Gleantr  is  oftfen  entertaining,  and  never  oflFenfivc. 


Polwhcle's  H'ffiory  of  Cornwall, 
(C(mtinuedfromY.\3.) 

IN  his  fifth  chapter,  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  woodland,  the  prff- 
tur.age,  the  agriculture,  and  the  gardens  of  Cornwall ;  and  either 
throws  a  new  light  upon  every  topic,  or  places  every  topic  in  a  new 
point  of  view. 

"  The  firft  care  of  the  Aborigines,^  he  thus  tells  us  very  pJeafingly, 
"'  was  to  domefticate  fuch  animals  as  might  be  fubfervient  to  their  ale  m 
hunting.  Before  the  Romans,  the  hawk  and  the  dog  were  trained  into 
their  k'rvice  :  and  variou*  uete  the  birds  and  beafls  which  the  Cornifli 
chiefs  were  ibnd  of  purfuing  for  the  table  or  for  the  menagerie.  The  dogs 
t  the  genuine  natives  of  Cornwall),  which  they  fubdued  to  their  will,  were 
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^legveat  hoofebold  dog^  the  bulUdog/  the  terrier^f  the  large  flow  hoand  <« 
(be  fouihern  hoand,  which  is  airaoli  extinct  in  tbe'illanaf,  and  the  deel 
.bat  gentie  greyhound. §  The  principal  objedU  of  the  chace  wr-re  th^  bu!l» 
which  wa.«  gradually  brought  into  fubjection ;  the  boar,  that  wast  foou  niad« 
an  inhabitant  of  the  farm-yard ;||  the  bear,  that  continued  in  the  nor tb  of 
England  as  laie  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  fiSuth  as  late  a^  the  conqaed  % 
the  badger,  the  wolf,  the  H^x,  the  wild  cat,  the  wcalei,  and  the  pole  cat( 
and  the  iroofe,  which  the  Britons  called  the  fegh,  or  favagedeer.^  Ths 
noble  animal  could  be  hunted  down  by  a  dog  only  q{  bulk,  (Irength,  and 
perfeverance.  Such  was  our  (buthern  hound,  hence  caJied  the  legh-d(^,^ 
oy  Mr.  Whitaker  alone,  we  apprehend,  who  firft  ftarted  this  very  cuurfe 
of  ideas,  in  general,  and  purfued  it  more  particubrly  than  Mr.  Polwhele 
jgi,  •«  €t  ii^  ||,Q  mean  time,"  as  lyir.  Polwhele  agreeably  contrads  this 
conduct  with  a  diHerent  one  in  the  Britons,  "  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
.Cornilh  lefl  the  tifli  to  enjoy  their  native  element  in  fecurity,  fearful  of 
difturbing  the^pra/Vof  the  waters.  And^it  is  a  curious  faci,  that  the.  (i^mes 
of  moil  of  oar  hflu  and  even  of  the  filherman  himfelf,  were  borrowed  from 
the  Romans  ;  a  »6l  which  proves  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  no- 
tice of  Corn!  fli  fuperftition.'*tt 

We  tr^ck  Ben  Jonfon  freauenth',  f^ys  Qrydcn,  in  the  fnow  of 
the  anrients ;  and  we  track  Mr,  Polwhele  continually,  at  this  period, 
in  the  foov  of  a.  ootemporary.  Mr.  Whitaker  bat  urged  this; ver^ 
.argunnent,  and  more  ar  large4t  ^^^  ^^'  Polwhele  has  added  to 
his  argument  in  a  note,  i^hat  Mr.  ^Whitaket  never  thought  of,,  y^ec 
whae  we  think  equally  juft  aad  important. 

"  In  all  (he  poems  of  Offian,**  he  fays,  "  ihere  is  not  a  (ingle  atfuficm 
to  their  art' of  catching  fill.  In  my  opinion,  this  agre**ment  between  the 
poet  and  the  hi(|orian  proves  at  oace  that  the  poems  ore  genuine,  and  that 
tbehilloryis  authentic."  We  have  always  thought  them  Authentic,  and 
are  happy  to  find  oar  opinion  thus  powerf&Uy  corroborated  by  Mr.  PoJ- 
•wbehf's.  "  Tiie  fpots  moft  favpurable.  to  opr  (heep,"  adds  Mr.  Polwhele, 
"  a/e  thofe  where  the  lands  are  (carcely  covered  with  the  {od^^  the  greon 
hillocks  or  levels  of  our  downs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea.  Wo  call  them 
tvwansj'  or  iand  hillocks.     "  Here  the  pall  ure  is  old;  and  the  grals  verjr 


*  Magnaque  taurorum  fra^ursp  colla  Britannz,  fays.  Claudian.  iSlrabo. 
p.  305.     Cyneget,p.  26.     London.'    IGPp. 

f  Cynegct,  I.  1.  J  "  1  hai^  feen  one  or  two  of  ,thefe  hounds,  both  in 
Dcvoniiiire  and  Cornwall.  §  Martial,  lib.  xiv.  p..  200.  OviJ's  Metam. 
lib.  i.  Cynegct,  p.  123,  \\  See  Strabo,  p.  307.  and  Pegge's  coins,  foe 
a  fow  and  pigs,  defcribed  on ji  HritiO)  coin.  -There  were  wild  boars,  how- 
ever, in  the  woods  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  wolf.  ^  See  Lhuyd 
on  the  word.  Of  this  deer,  the  enormous  branchy  horns  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  (/f  the  ifland.  But  we  have  leen,  in  Contwail,  an  EtfiiRB 
SKELETON  (of  thls  deer  perhaps]  buried  with  the  tr^es  of  its  native  woods. 

♦•  Hitiory  of  Manch^lier,  322*:)3l,  quarto,  and  1 1,  63,  77,  o61avo.  for 
the  dogs  in  general,  and  338,  340«  quarto,  or  11,  92,  96,  odavo,  for  the 
Segh  and  the  Segh-dog.  ft  ?•  159.  tJ  P.  335,  quarto,  and  1 1,  84, 
i^7,  o^avo. 
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fliort,  and  perhaps  fall.  On  thefe  towans,  diilinguifjed  as  Uiey  are  frcMft 
very  aH4ienr(  times,  the  Cornifti  probabtj  were  feeding  their  ftieep  before 
the  Romans  explored  their  territory.  Such  were  the  towans  of  Piian-fand, 
of  Gunwaiio,  of  Gwythian,  of  Phiiac,  and  of  Senan-Green,  near  the 
LandVend;  not  to  mention  others  in  fimibr  (ituations.  The  mutton  ef 
4>ur  tittle  iheep  fed  on  thefe  to  wans  is  certainly  the  fweetefli.  fiut  that 
Ihe 'flavour  of  this  mutton  Is  owing  to  fnails  coming  forth  from  the  lands, 
and  Ipreading  themfeive^  over  the  verdure  in  the  morning  dews,  I  caa 
^rdly  conceive,  though  I  have  heard  it  often  aflerted  as  a  fact.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  fuperiority  of  th*e  Okehampton  mutton  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  wild  thyme  of  the  downs:  but  meep  refufe  thyme;  yet  it 
feems  they  eat  fnails.  The  towan  appears  to  derive  its  niitritioufnefs  from 
theoldnefs  and  (horlnefs  of  its  gnaffes,  and  their  impregnation  with  faline 
yartides.**  A  note  to  this  fubjoins  thus:  '*  As  he  informed  me,'*  Who  it 
this  informant  ?'  "  an  owner  of  a  towan  hath  often  heard  the  (nails  crack  be- 
lieaththe  teeth,  and  feen  them  on  the  tongues  of  his  (heep.  Tiil  the  di^ 
^overy  of  them  in  the  ftomachs  of  fheep,  I  ftiall  fufpend  my  opinion.'** 

All  this  appears  equally  rational  'and  ^loderate;  yet  it  Is  not  juft. 
Incredulity,  however  rational  in  appearance,  muft  yield  to  evidence  in 
4herefulr.  Such  evidence  »  furely  adduced  here  by  Mr*  Polwfcclc 
liiaifelf,  when  he  fays,  he  has  been  informed  by -one  perfeA,  ^*  an 
owner  of  a  towan,''  that  he  himfelf  *«  hath  0ften  heard  the"  very 
^  fnails  track  beneath  the  teeth"  of  his  flieep,  there,  and  evca 
ti^thoftm  ^*fnn  them  on  the  tongues  of  hi«  Iheep."  This  is  un- 
-doubtedly  evidence  of  a  very  decibve  nature  ;  nor  can  the  evidcAce 
for  which  Mr.  Pol>vhele  chilis  additiopally  be  m^r/s  m  fubftapce  than 
thi9#  To  call  for  *<  the  difcovery  oif  thpm  in  the  ftomachs  9f  t|ip 
Ib.efp,"  is  to  call  fpv  evidence  whicb*  i&all  probability,  caa'  never  be 
giveii ;  to  eaped  a  difcovery  after  death  of  what  muft  diflblve  fwB 
after  it  is  fwailowwi,  and  of  what  muft  certainly  diflblve  in  the  faft- 
tng-time  antecedent  to  regular  killing,  is  therefone  merely  to  evade 
convidion,  by  fliifking  the  argument,  and  by  defcrrthg  concefBon- 
and  the  whole  muft  reft,  as  allhuman  teftimony  doej,  upon  the  cre- 
4libility  of  the  perfon  informing  Mr. Pol whelcj  wnich  credibility  fliould, 
Aritboiit  dxuibt,  be  the  ftrongcr,  in  proportion  as  the  tcftimony-ia  firoag-> 
erj  yet  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  fo  powerful  in  coryupc- 
iion,  that  Mr.  Polwhele  could  o^ily  "  fufpend  bis  opinion/*  That, 
hoveyer,  fnails  do  "come  forth  froj^  the  f^nds,  jinfl  fpread  thcm-^ 
fcjves  oyer  the  verdure,  in  the  morning  deWs,**  i$  ^  h&  fo  certain  ia 
jtfelf,  fo  demon/lrable  to  our  very  fenles,  and  fo  /amiM.arly  known  tp 
^\\  th^  ryftics  jn  Cornwall  -,  that  nothing  but  Ihe  ^vMt  i>i pbH»f^phiJmi 
f  Quld  call  it  in  quefiion.  The  writer  of  the  prefirnt  article  kiioiK 
this  to  be  true,  who  has  for  years  poiTeffed 

a  (lobbery  and  a  dirty  form. 
In  thai  nook-fliotten  «i^  of  Albion^ 

^nd  who  has  had  this  truth  forcetj  upon  his  (pnfes  repeatedly.    H|t 
jfiinn,  bojj^eyer^  ^as  not  a  towan  or  f^nd-hillocky  bad  no  t§W4in$  of 

''__ * .       \  .^      Mr 
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fand-hillocks  n^ar  it,  and  was  an  eftat«  many  miles- from  the  fea^ 
t\o(t  iodced  to  a  tide-river,   but  fenced  from  the  tide  by  lofty  rocks. 
Yet,  u^on  this  eftate  the  owner  never  walked  in  9  morning,  but  he 
beard  the  fnails  a^^ually  crackle  under  his  feet.     And  to-  this  abun« 
dance- of  fnails,  as  fure  to  be,  and  as  aftually  being,  the  food  of  tb« 
fceep  there  feeding,  UmverfaJ   fame,  among  thofe  who  are  certainly 
the  beft  judges  of  fuch  a  circumftance^   t^ie  farmers  of  the  pjiriffa^  at- 
tribufed  the  goodnefs  of  the  mutton  in  thclheep*  Thatabuin(iance,how-* 
ever,  was  thought,  even  "by  them,  to  be  the  property  of  one  field  only,oQC 
^atfbelved  down  to  the  rocks  of  the  tide-river.  But  the  owner  was  on« 
day  convinced  bv  his  own  eyes,  that  the  fnaiU  were  fettled  «n  colonic 
through  all  his  helds.     As  the  plougiioiaR  turned  up  tlie  io\\  with  a 
coulter,  in  one  of  his  fields  moii  remote  from  4he  tide> river,  and  fouf 
hundred  yards  probably  from  any  part  oi  it,  h6  faw  in   the  hollow  ' 
formed  by  the  coulter,   a  number  of  fnaiis,   all  alive,   all  in  motion^ 
lind  all  diflurbed  by  the  intrufion.     He  noticed  the  fight  to  hisplongh* 
man :    he   pointed  it  out  to   a   gentleman  ftanding   with  him,  tn4 
the  gentleman  has  since  told  hiir,  rh^t  he  reported  •Che  phenotnenon 
to  fever^l    gentlemen    on    his    return    home  into   the    north,    aiid 
that  they    all   disbelieved   the  exiftence  of  what  he  reported  -^from 
his  very   eye-fighc.       7'hey  difbelieved  oniy  becauf^  ^bey   had    not 
feen.     Mr,   Polwhele   only  '*  fuipends  his  opkiion,"  becaufe  he  faas 
equally  not  fttn.     The  evidence  was  too  ftrong,  not  to  overpower  all 
^;^iWdifb;:lief :  yet  he  feems  to  have  never  feen,  or  even  heard  of, 
that  phejiomenon^  of  fnaiis  ncflling  in   beds  upder  ground,  tbenoe 
creeping   out  to  enjoy  the  dews,    and    there  fervin*»    as  they   a«e 
•fure  to  ferve,  for  food  to  fheep.     The  range  of  vifion  nittft  neve/  cii- 
cumfcribe  the  fphere  of  knowledge*     Ignorant,  indeed,'and  vxe^ched 
"would  man  be,  jfitdidv  i-  ....  t 

There  are  njore  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  ar.e  dreamt  of  iii  your  Jililoophy, 

Thefifli  feeing  through  the  denfe  medium  of  trouble4  waters;  tbe 
mole-  breathing  in  the  denfer  medium  of  earth  \ .  apd  the  f^iail 
%rea(hing,  as  ^ejl  ^  feeing,  under  ground;  are  all  ibikin^  proofs  qf 
this.  ■**  Before  the  Romans,'*  we  hear  from  Mr,  Polwhele,  **  <hp 
Cornifh  weie  probably  in; proved  in  ^heir  mode  of  reaping  and  9ll 
-feying  their  corn.  •  The  cutting  of  the  necffc,'  or  the  laft  handful  pf 
wheat^  and  the  dedication  of  ir,-  ioterwoircn  with  flowers,  to  the 
goddefs  of  the  harveft,  was  a  very'sncient  .cuftoga."*  Yet  how  an- 
cient was  it  f  and  how  dees  it  appear  to  be  antient  9t  all  ?  Mr.  Pol- 
whele (bould  certainty  have  explained  both  thefe  poif^ts,  in  order  to 
'Verify  his  own  aliertion.  We  know  not  a  fingle  trace  of  the  cuftom 
or  ihe  name,  m  any  county  except  Cornwall.  Nor  can  we  rate  the 
age  of  the  cuftom,  except  from  thz  iliodp  and  the  oapaei,  ~Mjr.  PoU 
wliele,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  «« the  laft  handful  bf  wheat''  haying  %.  **  dedi- 
fcatiojx^of  it,  imetwoven  with  flowers,  to  the  godde(s  of  lb«  harveft  ^" 

-■■  ^i^  ^11  I         ■ ■I'll   ■  . '  *  <  1'      ■■■■  *     " "'      * 
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but  fpeaks  m6rt  cl^jTically  thati  popularly,  more  From  his  Romaa 
ideas  than  )> is  Cor nif}i.     When  the  wheat  is  all  cut  down,  a  general 
rirjoicing  takes  place;  as   if  th?  wheat  was  fully  carried  into   the 
burn*  and    as   if  the  barley   was  nothing  in   itfelf.     This  rejoicing 
begins  in    what  is  technically   denominated  cutting  the  nici\    but 
then  it  is  accompanied  with  a  ceremony^  which  explains  the  deno- 
mination,  yet  wants  to  be  explained  itfelf.     The  lai^  ears  of  wheat 
ibatare^ut  in  the  field  or  fields  of  the  owner,  are  twifted  into  a  band, 
and  then  thrown  round  the  owner's  neck.     He  is  thus  kept,a  prifoner 
to  his.  own  fervants,  and  an  obje€^  of  laughter  for  them,   during 
balf  a  minute  perhaps.    In  this  ihort  interval,  fome  of  the  fervants  fee 
themfvlves  io  work,  with  the  ears  I&fi  cut,  or  (if  they  like  notthofe] 
with   f/^me  larger  ears,  felecSled  out  of  the  adjoining  iheaves,  and 
combine  them  all  into  a  kind  of  pofey,  which  has   a  Targe  bunch  of 
ears  above,  but  a  handle  four  or  five  inches  in  length  below.     This 
handle  is  ornamented  with  fix  bows  at  the  iides,  two  of  the  ears  being 
platted  into  one  bow,  and  each  of  them  projecting  a  little  from  the 
handle :  thefe  bows  arc  decorated  ^Jternately  with  ears  fprioging  from 
them,  and'  with  Bowers  inferted  into  them  \    the  bow  that  has  flowers 
having  no  ears,  and  xhe  bow  which  has   ears  having  no  flowers :  a 
Jower  is  fixed  in  the  head  alfo,  and  the  whole  is  tied  together  with  a 
ribbon.    -Yet  this  ntck^  as  it  is  denominated,   \s  firjl  formed  without 
.the  ribbon,  the  flowers,  or  the  bows  i.  and  is  haftily  fitted  up  for  the 
ceremony  that  is  to  follow,  shoutin'c  the  necic.     Accordingly, 
the  company  all  adjourn   to  one   of  the   higher  parts  of  the  field; 
there  the  matter  begins,  and  the  fervanti  reply.     In  alou^  triumphant 
tone,  he  cries  out  from  the  fummit  of  a  round  mow  of  wheat,  wavii^g 
the  pofey  in  his  hand,  I  have  it,  I  have  it  :  the  men  reply,  in  a 
t*;easloud,  WHAT  HAVE  YOU,  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  ?  he  anfwers, 
A  NECK,  A  NECK.     This  is  done  three  times  :  each  time  the  mafter 
unites  with  the  men   in  giving  three  cheers.     The  pofey  is  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  to  be  there  completely  finiflied  by  the  fervants,   and 
hung  tip  ifi   the  kifichen  till  the  next  harveft;.  and  then  all  the  fer- 
vants have  a  dram  of  brandy  each,  fpice  cakes  fopped  in  ale,^  a  good 
dealofaie,  with  dancing  afterwards,  and  finally,  at  parting,  arcake 
of  currants,  more  than  a  pound  in  weight,    for  each  of  them  to  carry 
home.     7  he  general  meaning',  in  the  cercmcnial  part  of  this  bufi- 
nefs,  is  very  plain  :  even  the  particular  is  plain  alfo.     This   harvefi^ 
heme  is  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  common  to  all  nations,  and  coeval 
in   Cornwall   probably  wi-ih  the  firft  harveft  in  it;  when   the  fer- 
vants arc  for  hanging  their  made  rs  in  the  laft  wifp.of  wheat;  but  he 
icdeems  hin»f«rlf  from  hanging  by  the  bribery  of  a  fupper :  he  then, 
with  this  iiiRrument  of  hanging  in  his  hand,  as  a  witnefs  at  once  of 
their  harveft  being  completed,  and  of  his  neck  being  redeemed,  pro- 
claims his  joy,  with  theirs,  on  both  events.     They  have  finiflied,  and 
they  are  now  ro  feaft.     Yet,  with  a  particular  allufion  flill  to  the 
hanging  ^nd  to  the  redemption,  this  pofey  bears  the   appellation  of 
THE  KECK,  and  that  proclamation  is  denominated    the    shouting 
Of  THE  KLCK.     The  man  who  bears  this  fuppofittiious  neck,  cries 

out 
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out  fw joy  at  the  redemption  of  it,  I  have  it,  I  have  tt;  l>ut, 
on  being  haftily  aflced  what  he  has,  he  cries  out,  waving  his  pofey, 
A  NECK,  A  NECK.  They  all  underftand  his  meaning;  they  alt 
'  ihout ;  and  they  all  go  to  their  general  feaft.  Thus^  therefore,  we 
fee  at  once  the  meaning  and  the  antiquity  of  this  ceremony.  Peculiar 
to  Cornwall,  it  muft  be  Briti(h  ;  peculiar  to  the  harvcft,  it  muft  be 
coeval  with  it  in  Cornwall ;  and  though  the  language  is  Englifh,  yet 
the  cuftom  is  abfolutely  Corni(h.  Nor  need  we  to  obi'erve  more, 
than  that  the  writer  of  this  article  faw  this  ceremony  exhibited  in 
fall  form  of  magnitude^  in  the  year  1779,  ^^  ^^  ordered  ic  ihouJd 
be;  that  it  has  ever  fmce  bc;en  abridged,  in  its  preliminary  pacts  cf- 
pecialiy,  fo  very  charafteriftic  of  the  whole  meaning;  and  that  thus 
it  met  the  eye  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  a  ceremony  without-  a  meaning,  or 
a  ftatue  without  a  head  to  it. 

*'  The  arish  or  the  -ajW-njow,"  as  Mr.  Pv>Ivvhele  fubjoins  more  fully,  and 
thaefnc  more  urefally,  "  is  alfo  of  high  antiquity,"  even  (we  apprehend) 
coeval*  like  the  /icci-cutting,  with  the  fird  arrival  of  a  liarved  In  CarnwalL 
"  In  this  mow,  the  (heaves  are  built  up  into  a  regular  (olid  cone,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  the  beards  all  turned  inwards,  and  the  butt-pud  of  th« 
fiieaf  only  expofed  to  Ibe  weather.  The  whole  cone  is  finiflied  by  a  (heaf 
of  reed  or  com,"  by  a'  flieaf  of  reed  from  the  prudent,  and  by  a  fhcaf  of 
corn  from  the  carelefs,  '*  inverted,''  fo  as  to  turn  its  own  head  downwards, 
•'  and  tied"  by  its  head  "  to  the  ujiper  rows.  Thi»  cufipm  may  be  paitly 
owij)gto  the  greater  inconAancy  and  moiilure  of  our  wedther  in  CornwaU 
than  eliewhere,  and  to  the  ufe  of  coarfer  grain  in  bread:  but  whatever  the 
caufe  is,  the  confequence  j unities  the  precaution,  and  the  grain  is  by  ihia 
means  much  better  preferved.  During  inclement  harvcfis,  our  corn  is 
tliiis  guarded  from  the  rain  and  wind.  It  is  a  cufiom,  wiiich  obtains  (| 
believe)  no  where  elfe  in  England,  except  at  the  weftern  extrcmiliet  of 
Devonfliire :  but  it  is  preferved  in  Wales  to  this  day.  Whence  f  dondude* 
that  it  exifted  before  the  feparation  of  the  Cornilh  and  the  WeKh:  and 
furely  this  is  a  fair  cohciufion ;  when  the  Cornifh  became  a  diftin^  peo(4e 
from  the  WeKh,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  the  former  borrowed  th^ 
cudom  from  Wales,  or  the  latter  from  CornwalL'^^ 

In  all  this  we  fully  accord  with  our  author;  yet  Jet  us  reo^ark, 
tbat-this  making  of  field- mows,  could  not  refult  from  <^  the  ufe  of 
coarfer  grain  in  bread,'  among  the  Cornilh,  becaufe  then  it  muft 
have  been  more  cuftomary  in  the  north,  as  barley-bread  was  there 
ufed ;  that  the  ceremony  above  defcribed  proves  the  Cornith  to  have 
eonfidered  their  xi/hiat  as  the  grand  objeA  of  their  harveft  cares  ;  ami 
that  they  confider  their  wheat  as  saved^  according  even  to  their  very 
language  at  prefent,  when  it  is  placed  in  mows*  But  we  are  obliged 
to  Mr.  Polwhele  for  the  information,  that  this  mode  of  placinsj  cori^ 
in  field-mows  is  pra<ftifed  **at  the  weftern  extremities  of  Devonihire,** 
and  is  alfo  *'  preferved  in  Walc^."  The  former  pracHce  proves  it 
to  be  Qill  lingering  where  it  was  once   univcrfal,  even  in  Kngland ; 
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and  the  latter  prefefvation  (hews  it  to  have  been  e<fvaHy  uhivtr&l 
t^rotrgh  all  the  Britiih  parts  of  the  Roman  province.  But  thea 
this  argues  the  BritiQi  Romans  to  have  confidered  the  hrUiaidlty  or  tht 
wind tnefs  of  ouf  climate  more  carefull)r  than  the  Saxons  had  done; 
to  have  adhered  more  fteadily  to  their  guards  acainfl  both ;  and  to 
have  thus  kept  up  the  Romap  precautions,  when  Rome  has  long  funk 
into  infignificance )  when  the  wifdom  of  Ron^e  is  apparently  wluited^ 
we  believe,  in  all  the  other  regions  of  the  ifle^  efpecially  the  nortlieni. 

"  That  ihezarden  was  an  6bjc(5l  of  fomc  attention  with  oar  firft  natives,* 
let  Mr.  Palwbele  additionally  lell  os,  "  is  an  idea  fu^geftcd  by"  what  we 
beg  to  add,    the  v^ry  vnames  of  a  garden,  in  the  Weifh  gat-J,  and, the 
Iriili  gartiuka  or  gairdin,  to  which,  however,  wc  have  no  parallel  in  CW- 
nish,  and  by  "  the  fruit  trees  originally  flouriibing  in  feveral  psrt&  of  the 
weftern  counties,  fo  plentifully,  as  to  impart   nmne^  to  places.     We  are 
fure  that  AvaHon  was  the  Britifti  name  of  Glaftonbury,  derived  from  its 
apple  orchards,**  which  (as  we  mud  in'erpolate)  continue  even  to  this  day ; 
*'  and  that  the  Komans  hence  called  it  Avallonia^  giving  (according  to  their 
cuftom)  ^  Latin  termination  to  a  Britifli  name.    This  is  an  hiflorical  faQ;* 
and  in  (pornwall  we  meet  with   fimilar  appellations,  fuch  as  N/rnsavalien, 
the  valley  of  apple- trees;  Rosvailen,  the  apple- vaHey ;  Ttevalia,  or  TrevaUen, 
^  the  applc*town.     As  hiftory  tells  us,  then,  that  Avallon  Was  fo  denominated 
before  the  Romans,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  NansavalUn^    k^rjoUtn, 
«nd  Trevallen,  vf^tfi  prior  to  the  Romans  alfo.     In  contemplating^   there- 
fore, the  orchards  of  Cornwall,  wc  have  pleafur^  in  the  allurance,  that 
-    they  were  derived  from  the  higheft  antiquity.     Flourilbing  and  full  of  fruit, 
as  our  orchards  confelfedly  were  before  the  Romans,  &c/'    "  And  by  induc- 
tion we  may  fairly  argue,"  as  Mr.  Polwhele  conlinues  in  a  note,  "  thai 
as  jivalkft,  Nansavalloit  Rosvailen,  and  Trevalltrtf   exhibiting  the  Sscriminativt 
cAtfr<Tf/«*of  the  places,  were  very  ancient;  other  nam^s,///w  descrijiti've  offilaca^ 
^ere  in  general  very  ancient  alfo.  That  the  original  names  of  places  in  Corn- 
wall were  lof^,  or  fuperfeded  by  others,  is  an  unlikely  fuppofition.  In  our  moft 
ancient  maps  we  find  (generally  fpcaking)  the  prefent  names  ;  and  in  the 
Domefday   for   Cornwall,  we  have  the  fame  names,   /Irangely  mutilated 
indeed  by  the' Norman   commifuoners,  who  underftood  not  the  Comifh 
language.     Thefe  names  were  certainly  not  impofed  upon  places  by  the 
.  Saxons,  or  under  their  influence.     They  are,  therefore,  ancient  Cornilh.J 

I  That  they  are  Corni(fa»  we  think,  is  unqueftionably  true*     The 

argument  here  adduces),  in  bur  opinion,  proves  they  are.  What 
«lfe  indeed  can  they  poilibly  be  ?  But  this  long  argument  of  induc- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  ladder  in  {{t>ne,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  abbey- 
church  of  Bath,  up  which  the  angelic  intelligencers  are  bufily  afc€n4« 
ing  or  defcending  to  or  from  heaven.  But  fome  of  the  rounds  in  the 
ladder  ajre  broken  off,  and  tlie  progreffion  is  fre€|uently  ftt>pt.  That 
the  Britons  of  Cornwall  had  apple- orchards  **  prior  to  the  Romans," 
and  even  tbtn  h^d  denominated  them  Jvallm,  becaufe  the  Britons  of 
Sooierfetihire  had  ;  that /^^/T^  had  many  thmy  becaufe  fib^  had  one ; 

*  "Richard^  p.  19.  The  firfl  colonies  planted  thofe  orchards. 
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and  that  ihtfi  had  them  ^^  fl«urilhtog  and  fu)^  of  O'oit,  ^nfeffidfy^ 
^^  before  the  Romans/'  even.  ^^  fcom  the  higheft  antiq4iicy/'  becauA 
ihi/i  ha4  one  denominated  aa apple  orchard  like  the  apple  orchards  of 
tic/i  i  feems  an  induciion  too  violent  to  ht  progreiiive.  The  angel 
^es  piT  jaltum  over  the  broken  rouad ;  but  that  *^  other  naines^ 
thus  defcrtptive  of  pUcis^  were  in  general  very  ancieot  alfo,"  is  another 
leap  of  the  angel  more  violent  than  the  former,  and  over  a  couple  of 
broken  rounds  at  once.  As  Cornwall  became  peopled  by  the  Hritonst. 
ks  feverai  paft^^  of  couffe,*  Were  diftingoifhed  by  BritKh  naitie^i  ^hi 
the  valley  ot  tht  ho\i'[6  werd  neceflarily  denominated  the  Nahi^  thef 
]?w,  Of  thcTr^.  When  a  garden  was  formed,  it  took  the  firfipIeapJ 
[illation  of  ah  lAclofure ;  ahd  \li^hen  ah  OrcRafd  was  planted,  it  aiTuihfeJ 
the  title  of  avalldrif  or  apple-trees ;  apples  being  the  only  U^t%  of 
ourorchardsy  and  the  firfl  apple-trees  known  in  Britain  being  thofis 
of  Glaftonbury :  yet  whether  apj>le-trees  were  not  planted  in  the. 
fouthern  counties  of  Devonihire,  or  Cornwall^  previously  to  th^ir  ap- 
pearance in  Someffetfliire,  we  cannot  hi&orically  afcertain^  bat  muft 
frdm  probability  infer,  as  the  apple-tree  is  ixoi  a  native,  we  believe^ 
an4  came  with  every  fniit-treey  we  apprehend^  by  tranfplaiitatiofi 
firotti  Che'  C6mineiit.  Thus  did  the  Avalion  of  Somerfetfliire  paf« 
trough  Cofnv^aH  or  Devortflnrej  to  Glaftonbury  j  and  other  Aimt-* 
l4ns^  pt'iot  or  pofterior,  but  in  all  probability  mo^  of  thm  pofiiriof^ 
ixoit  Within  the  vales  of  CorhWall,  and  lent  their  appellatibh  to  them, 
iut  one  point  we  wiilh  to  fuggeft,  which  never  dtcurred  to  out 
minds  till  the  prefbnt  occafion,  but  which  feems  to  appropriate  the' 
introdudion  of  orchards  atouf  houfs^  to  the  Ro«»an6«  The,  very  name 
fif  orcbardi  with  which  we  are  fo  familiar  at  prefent,^  has  puzKJed 
the  etymoiogifts  ikiucb.  Hfckcs^  ihan  whom  no  one  ever  knew  Saxoi» 
better,  conhders  it  as  worts-yard^  a  yard  for  worts ;  and  Manning 
coniiders  it  accordingly^  as  ori-giard^  a  yard  for  orts.  They  thus 
tonfound  a  garden  with  an  orchard,  and  put  an  orchard  for  a  garden  ^ 
referring  both  by  conftrufiion,  yet  in  filence^  to  the  Saxons^  as  intro* 
ducers  of  both  among  us  :  yet  the  name  oi^  garden^  as  we  have  already 
feen,  is  purely  Britifh ;  and  the  appellation  of  an  orcbardj  we  believe,  19 
koman'Britijb.  The  Roman  gardens  were^  in  fadt,  orchards  as  well 
as  gardens ;  hortus  in  latin,  therefore,  fignifies  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  therefore  imports  both  together.  Pliny  accordingly  fays, 
that  *<the  commonalty  of  the  city  held  out  in  their  windows,  a  daily 
view  of  the  country,  under  the  images  of  bortiy*  or  gardens;  that 
^borti^*'  or  gardens^  *^  ihould  almoin  to  a  villas  is  undoubtedly  true;^ 
and  that  **  eight  acres  are  the  ju(t  dimenfions  for  one.***  With  thefe 
compounded  ideas  she  Romans .  came  into  Britain,  left  the  Briti & 


*  Lib.  xhc,  ^  '*  Jam  in  fenedris  fuis  plebs  urbana  iu  imagine  hortorcm 
qaotidiana  ocalis  rura  prsebebant ;  hortos  villac^  jungendos  noo  eli  dubium  ; 
^o  ju^erum  operis  palari  j  ufium  e(l." 
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f;arden  to  retain  its  Briti(h  name,  and  intrcxluced  the  orchard  [m% 
urmife)  under  the  name  of  a  ib#rf.garden»  the  Britifh  garden  for 
herbs,  but  the  Roman  for  fruits.  Nor  let  us  be  furprifed  at  the  Bri- 
tifh ^a/W/n  being  fubjoined  to  the 'Roman  bwty  as  we  fee  even  the 
Italians  at  prefcnt  iiung  the.  Brltilh  term  in  their  o<vn,  gardino  for  a 
garden,  and  therefore  ufing  it  derivatively  from  their  Roman  ance[- 
tors.     But  fomething  to0  much  of  this, 

**  Thus"  as  Mr.  Polwbele  concludes  the  chapter,  "  I  have  confidered 
Cornwall  as  very  refpedable,  on  a  view  of  its  pd^ures,  corn,  and  gardens, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Romao-Coriuih;  though,  according  to  Carte,  Dc- 
vonfliire  and  Cornwall  received  liule  or  uo  advantages  from  cuUivaliim 
till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  conqueiL  Yet,  wherever  the 
Romans  fettit^d,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  foil. 
Among  the  Roman  taxes,  the  principal  were  thofe  whicH  were  impofcd  on 
paffu  rage  and  agriculture:  whilfl  the  Romans  taxed  our  pafture-ground* 
and  our  meadows,  they  exacted  a  certain  proportion  of  tlie  produce  of  a!i 
our  arable  lands.  This  was  the  origin  of  our  land-tax :  and  fuch  was  the 
flouriftiing  (late  of  agriculture  in  Roman  Britain,  that  by  moans  of  this 
land-tax  more  corn  was  coUeded  than  coaid  be  confumed  by  all- the  Ro- 
man troops  in  the  illand.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  hleh  taxf  that  the  R|0- 
mans  impofedon  orchards,  feems  to  prove  the  little  labour  with  which  they 
were  cultivated.  But  had  not  orchards  been  long  familiar  to  the  Britons, 
the  procefs  of  cultivation  would  have  been  difficult,  from  the  unikilfulnefs 
of  the  planters;  nor  woulJ  the  Britons  have  been  able  to  pay  fo  exorbitant 
a  tax,  as  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  their  orchards.  J" 

This  is  all  ufefully  and  learnedly  urged  ;.  yet  ftill  we  want  to  know 
wherty  at  what  period  of  the  Roman  refidence  here,  this  tax  was  im-^ 
'    pofed :  if  impofed  at  an  early  period^  Mr.  Polwhelc's  argument  is 
firong  ;  if  at  a  lat^  period,  it  is  Iceble. 

In  the  renuining  chapters  we  have  an  account  of  the  mining,  the 
inanufa£hires,  and  the  commerce ;  the  language,  literature,  and  itzrnid 
men ;  inhabitants,  population,  manners,  and  ufages,  of  the  earlieft 
Corniih.  But  we  cannot  allow  ourfelves  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
this  firft  volume,  as  we  have  a  fecond  to  fcrutinize,  and  as  we  have- 
already  faid  enough  to  {hew  the  ingcnioulhefs,  the  novelty,  and  tne 
juftnefs  of  this. 

(To  he  £9tttinMcd.) 


"  LilJfiosde  magnitud.  Rom.  1.  11,  c.  1."        t  "  HeineccHW  Antiq. 
Rom.  1.  1."  ;  P.  172. 
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A  %ur pirfcrmd tn  ihg  Yiari  j'^q^-^S^  tbroi^gh  the  Taurida^r  Crimea^ 
the  a^ihit  Kimgdo^  pf  BQJpnorus  i  the  once-poWerfuI  Kepublic  gf 
Tnurh'CberfotH  and  a/l  the  other  Countries  on  the  North  Shore  of 
The  JSuxitre,  ceded  to  Rufia  by  the  Ptaci  of  Kainardgi  and  Jaffy^ 
By  iVlrs.  Maria  Guthrie,  fbntieHy  2^£ling  L)ire<Sfa"cf8  of  the  Impe* 
Hal  Convent,  for  the  ErftJcJitio^  of  the  Female  Nobility  of  Ruffia. 
Deferred  tit  a  Series  of  Letters  to  her  Hu/bandj  \he  Editor^  Mdt^ 
ihew  Guthrie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F,  #.  A.  ifc.  »r,  ^c.  The 
whoieiitu/lr^tediya  Map  tfiht  tour  abmg  the  Euxine  Coafi^from 
the  Dnuft^  to  the  Cuhan\  with  Engravings  of  a  great  numoer  of- 
^  ancient  Coins;  Medals^  Monuments,  Injfcriptionsj.  and  other  curious 
objeifs.      4to»      Pp.   44^.      ih    its*  6i.     Uadell   and  Davies. 

SINCE  the  comii^encemeilt  bi^ouT  criifca)  libotirs,  it  has  been  oui* 
duty  to  accompany  many  of'obr  ni'ddtril  tduriih,  through  various' 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe ;  tut  iibt  one  Vi^t^oift  we  havfe  fo  accom- 
panied has  arlForded  us  a  largei'  portion  oF  rational  amtife^Dent  and 
taluible  information;  than  the  faii-  traveller  whdft  pfoduftion  is  nov^  ^ 
before  us.     With  a  mind,  not  ri^eifely  ir\telligertt,  fcnfible,  and  accom- 
pli(hcd^  biit  richly  ftored  with  cla (Ileal  ^hd  hiftotical  IcMowiedge,  un- 
deformed  bv  vanity;  untainted  by  afFe6iatior)t  and  under  the  guidance 
of  found  principles,  reiigibtis,  cilora),  and  political «  ihe  was  Admirably, 
calculated  to  givt  the  deeptft  ihtereft  to  the  ihforni;ltion  which  (he 
communicated,  by  tl]iroWitig|  Xht  cleai'eft  light  upon  every  fubjed 
which  (he  difciiffed,  by  embdliflifng  every  tooic  which  (he  embraced; 
«nd  by  rendering  her  embellifliments  invariably  fubfetvient  to  the  at- 
tainment of  her  grand  obje£l,  the  eliicidation  and  eftablifhment  of 
truth.    To  all  her  letters,  written  in  a  ftyle  at  once  pure  and  anima^^ 
ted,  the  deleBando  pariterque  monendo  may,  in  perfe£t  conformity  with 
rijtid  jttftice,  be  applied'.     She  had  indeed  the  art  of  rendering  even 
'^etts  pkafing,  and  of  making  the  flerile  mountain  and  the  fandy 
pl&tlii »  fmile.     We  have^  been  delighted  with  her  account  of  thoiie 
diftant  regions,  for  fo  many  centuries  uneTTplored  by,  and  ^en  inac- 
ceffibic  to,  Europeans:  We  have  followed  her,  with  ihcreafihg  ihte- 
reft, from Jlept  x^Jiept,  ftom  llman  to  Uman^  from  river  fo  riveJ-,  from 
country  to  country:  we  havfe  admired  the  ready  application  of  her 
cUffical  knowledge  to  modern  difcoveried ;  her  ingenuity  and  aptitude 
of  explanation  ;  her  perfevferance  in  refearth ;  her  chaftened  judg- 
nient ;  and  her  diffidence  in  decifion }  afid  when  we  came  to  recoiled 
that  the  mind  whence  this  copious  fund  of  amufement  and  inftrulftion 
luued,  and  the  heart  by  which  that  mind  was  ahimat^d^  were  funk  in 
deathj  we  felt  the  fame  melancholy  fenfation  of  regret  that  we  (hould 
experience  on  taking  a  laft  farewel  of  a  mucli- valued  friend. 

In  one  of  her  firlt  letters,  written  on  the  banks  of  th^  Dniefter,  the 
^osoi  the  ancientSj  (he  fperrively  obferves  to  her  hufband : 

"  In  ttjr  hext  tetter  I  fli^ll  bfejjin  to  be  more  jiatticular  In  my  remarks; 

and  pray  remember,  that  I  intend  ta  put  a  great  deal  of  method  into  my  .  ^ 

*«.  iXviiK  Vol.  xVii.  M  tou#. 
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tour»juf^  to  puni(h.you  men  for  your  fneer  at  the  charming  dimmer  ihsi 
reign  in  the  narrative  cf  a  female  traveiier;  piquing  your!eTves,  no  doubt,  on 
the  charming  order  and  arrangement  that  ever  reigns  around  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  who,  at  the  Tame  time,  cannot,  without  our  help,  evea  arrange 
their  owji  (tudies,  wherein  books,  charts,  and  manufcrlpts  difpute  floor  and 
duA,  and  never  know  the  comfort  of  a  fnug  place  or  clean  cover,  more  than 
y.ourrelvcs,  except  when  we  t^ke  compatnon  on  both  ;  at  leafl,  I  can  an- 
swer for  the  truth  of  my  remark  with  regard  to  one  of  the  fpecies,  the  faucy 
ku(band  of  yours,  &c.  "  M.  G." 

'  We  critics  certainly  muft  plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  though,  with 
all  oar  refpedl  for  the  fair  fcx,  wc  cannot  poffibly  adniiit  that  tficy  were 
deft^ned  by  providence  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  In  a  new  town 
and  fort,  ercfted  by  the  Utc  Emprefs,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnleftcr,) 
to  which  flie  gave  the  name  of  OvlJopoI,  from  its  being  the  fupp^id 
burial-place  of  Ovld^  who  is  imagined  to  have  died  there  during  his 
exile,  a  tomb  was  difcovered,  which  has  given  rife  to  a  vatiety  of  opi- 
nions among  the  antiquaries  of  the  day.  This  tomb  was  difcovered 
by  General  Wollant,  who  fuppofes  it  to  be  Grtek^  a  fuppoGtion  with 
which  both  the  author  and  cdkor  of  this  work  appear  to  concur.  As 
the  fubje^,  however,  is  interefting,  wc  fhall  lay  before  our  readers, 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who  believe  it  to  be  Roman.  * 

»  "  Another  fet  of  our  RulTian  antiquaries  fufpe^  the  ancient  iomb'therela 
mentioned  to  be  that  of  the  unhappy  Roman  bard  Ovid,  who  died  in  exik 
on  this  (liore  of  the  Euxine,  although  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he  left  his 
bones  in  the  ancient  Greek  city  of  T^mi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
which,  we  know,  was  the  place  of  his  baniftimeJit,  as  every  letter  in  his  fa- 
mous Tristia  is  dated  from  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fituatioD  of 
Tome  being  where  I  here  place  it,  as  its  pofition  is  very  accurately  marked 
by  the  poet  hlmfelf,  who  telfs  us  in  the  fifth  letter  of  his- third  book,  addref- 
fcd  to  Cottaat  Rome,  that  this  dty  (tood  exa(9Iy  where  the  Ister  fthe  an- 
cient name  of  the  Jovver  part  of  the  Danube)  empties  itfelf  into  the  Pontu* 
Euxinu!»,  or  Black  Sea*.  However,  as  it  does  not  neceflarily  folloW  that  a 
man  muft  die  inHhe  very  place  where  he  lived,  1  (liall  give  you  the  circom- 
/tances  on  which  i:hc  opinion  is  founded  that  he  may  have  been  interred  here. 


*'  *  I  have  been  aflhrcd  by  Brigadier  Wollant,  that  he  faw  ruins  of  an- 
cient buildings  on  one.  of  the  mQutlis  of  the  Danube,  called  St.  George's 
Canal,  five  verfts  below  the  city  of  Tulcza.  Mr.  Scherer,  of  the  College  of 
Juliice  in  St.  Pc^er4burgh,  tells  us,  however,  in  the  firft  volume  (page  9.) 
of  his  Jnnaks  de  la  Fettle  Russie,  tranflated  from  nivmiifcripts  in  the  archives 
oFKiotf,  that  Ovid*s  tomb  exifts  fix  days  journey  from  the  Boryfthenes,  or 
l)nicper,  in  a  plain  where  ancient  ruins  arc  ftill  Iccn,  bearing  the  following 
inicripiion :  '     i  - 

Hie  fitus  eft  vates,  quem  divl  Caefaris  ira 

Augufti  Latio  cedere  juflit  humo    ' 

Sxpe  mifer  voluit  patriis  occumhere  terris^ 

Sed  fruftra !  banc  illi  fata  dedcre  locum. 
We  Imve  to  regret  that  Mr.  Scherer  fiegleifts  tq  inform  us  in  what  diie^Kon 
frqm  the  Dnfcper^  and  on  which  fide  oi  it^  the  Wmb  lay." 

firfc 
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Pirft,  becaufe  the  Linian  of  ihe  Dniefler,  on  ,w1iich  his  lomb  was  found. 
Is  ftill  called,  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  Laculi  Ovidoli,  or  the  Lake  of 
Ovid  ;  and  theie  natives  are  Ifnown  io  be,  at  leaft  in  part,  the  deicendants 
bf  a  Roman  colony,  planted  by  Trajan  oh  the  Tjras,  or  Dniefter,  during 
^  vifloriotts  career. 

."  Secondly,  becaufe  the  little  bttft,  vl^heh  fent  to  cdurt,  and  compared 
with  the  noble  collection  of  antiques  in  the  pofieflion  of  her  Maieftv^  was 
found  to  bear  a  perfed  refemblance  to  the  beautiful,  though  lubriciou% 
juIia,  daughter  of  Auguftus,  among  the  number  of  whole'  lovers  Ovid  is 
iufpecled  to  have  been  one ;  a  much  more  probable  caufe  for  her  father's 
an^r,  and  the  fibet's  exilci  than  the  ridiculoils  reafon  fometioles  adigned 
ferit,  viz.  the  publication  of  his  jfrt  of  Love,  which  it  is  difficult  to  Cuppofe 
Auj;uftus  wduld  affect  prddery  enough  to  punifh  as  a  heinous  crime,  al- 
though he  .might  very  naturally  be  enraged  at  the  ingratitude  and  prefump- 
tionof  Ovid,  ia  adding  to  the  fliame  ol^bolh  father  and  daughter,  and  wi!h 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  repeating  his  inlblertce  in  future. 

•'  Following  op  this  latter  idea,  the  Amodrous  bard  is  fiipp6fed  by  fome 
to  have  been  here  dilcovered  hugging  in  death  the  btl'd  of  his  fair  miflrefs,' 
poifibly  buried  with  bimj  at  his  own  requef!,  as  the  rholl  revered  of  his 
Lres;  for  Aaguftus  was  deified,  and  of  courfe*Julia  was  a  goddefs.  It  may 
be  aiked,  how  he  managed  to  procure  the  buft  of  his  miflrefs  in  his  exile ; 
bttti  if  the  fmalinefs  of  its  iiee  Will  Hot  pernlit  the  fUppofition  of  his  having 
fecreted  tt  about  his  perfan  when  fent  from  Rome,  I  may  probably  help 
,  antiquaries  out  of  this  difficulty,  by  referring  to  the  9th  letter,  in  the  4-th 
book  of  his  Triftia,  dated  frcmi  Tome,  where  he  tells  Grecin us,  to  whom 
the  epiitle  is  addrefTed,  that  he  is  in  pb.Tefiioil  of  the  bufld  of  the  widlt  im* 
penal  family."  ^  '^ 

In  th*  appendix  J  hpwever>  E)r.  Guthrie  afligns  feme  very  fubftantial 

gifons  for  believing  this  tonfib  to  have  been  of  Grecian  workmanfliip. 
Q  paiEng  ihcjjep/j  or  defert  of  the  N^^gay  Tartars,  (fo  called  from 
one  of  their  chiefs,)  forming  part  of  the  Little  Scythia  of  the  ancients, 
the  following  reflexions  fuggefted  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  our  fair 
traveller : 

"  Wefaw  nothing  in  paffing  thisextenfive  flept  or  plain,  bulan  iramenfe 
extent  of  paAurage,  well  adapted  ,for  the  wide  range  of  thefe  Nomades, 
ivith  their  flying  champs  and  numerous  herds;  but  it  is  by  no  means  with  a 
mind  at  eafe,  that  one  pafTes  through  the  country  of  a  people  who  have  kept 
the  furrounding  nations  for  ases  in  continual  afaritis  by.  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions. It  is  impoffible,  m  a  tour  through  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  not  to 
Imile  at  the  ideas  which  fpeculative  philofopherS,  from  theii:  cabinets,  have 
fpread  abroad,  on  the  innocence,  happinefs,  &c.  of  thie  paftoral  ftate,  pro- 
oably  by  cohlbunding  men  who  follow  the  occupation  of^lbepherds  in  civil 
fociety  with  the  flicpherds  of  holy  writ,  the  pafioral  Tartars,  or  Arabs,  who 
liaveat  different  peiriods  drenched  Ihe  world  wilh  blood,  and  put  whole  na- 
iioni  to  the  fword:  thi^  ridiculous  ignorance  is  of  a  piece  with  the  eulo- 
ijinms  of  the  fame  fpecula^ifis  on  man  in  a  flate  of  nature,  whom  we  ^re 
^y  to  acknowledge,  iaftet  thie  new  light  thrown  rtn  the  fubj(^6i  by  our  late 
^rcumnavigatoS)  joined  to  the  old  which  were  beginning  to  be  difbelieved, 
that  he  ift  the  mbft  lavage  and  dangerous  animal  in  nature,  commonly  feed- 
ing on  his  vaiiquidied  enemies,  and  that  he  is  alwp.ys  mild,  humane,  and  ra- 
twnat',  in  proportion  to  his  advancement  in  civiii2»tion,  although  evep  that 
M  2  leems 
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feemt  to  have  its  limits,  after  which  he  becoin.es  a^a  a  (^vage^  («rheKK# 
we  have  a  recent  in  (lance  in  the  rood  highly  poUlhed  nation  in  modera 
Europe,)  detlroying  all  hiio]9.n  and  divine  iodituttons,  wiUi  the  boafied 
monaments  of  genius^  art,  and  tatle/' 

Tbefe  reflexions  afford  a  fair  fpecimen  of  our  author's  frillciplc^ 
and  of  the  turn  of  her  oiiod,  fo  difierent  from  tfaofe  of  many  modera 
travellers.  In  her  iifl  letter,  we  have  the  following  lively  defcription 
of  a  Tartarian  palace  at  Batcheferai,  the  ancient  Tautju:  capital  of  the 
Taurida,  and  the  Palatium  of  Strabo. 

''  Onlv  figure  to  yourfelf,  my  good  friend,  in  a  doep  valley^  bounded  by 
a  huge  chain  of  pendant  rocks,  an  afleroblagie  of  l^artar  houfes  of  uacotttb 
forms,  (luck  as  it  were  againfl  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  placed  ta 
circles  one  above  another,  round  the  palace  of  their  Ciian,  (fituated  at  the 
l)Ottoni  of  the  valley,)  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  large  aropbiiheatre,  or  rather  fan^ 
nei,  with  ftreets  between  the  rows  of  houfes;  a  form  of  acity^  as  novel  as  it- 
i#  curious  and  romantic,  which  you  will  fpppofe,  whe»  I  tell  you  that  the 
^hole  is  f^rmounted  by  a  tremendpus  fringis  of  enormous  rocks  cut  out,  bf 
mohntain  torrents,  into  ftrange  ^rotefqae  %ares  banking  over  the  boufes^ 
and  threatening,  to  appearand  t-,  inflaht  deflru6Uon  to  me  peaceable  inhabit 
taots  below. 

"  Here  you  may  fancy  that  you  fee  a  high  antique  t»wer,  the  work  of 
fibrmer  age^,  frowning  over  the  city,  threatening  to  deftroy  in  its  fidl  what 
it  feems  to  have  been  once  deftined  to  defend ;  there  you  may  imagine  an 
unmenfe  obelilk,  raifcd  to  commemorate  {ome  ancient  Scythian  vidory, 
pofiibly  the  retreat  of  Darius,  or  Fhilip>  before  their  Nomade  anoeftors. 
In  fliort,  a  warm  and  lively  imagination  might  fancy  a  hundred  fuch  fimat 
and  objecls  in  this  rude  and  gigantic  aflemblage  of  figures,  cat  out  by  tb^ 
great  Cculptolrs  of  the  univerfc,  air  and  water. 

**  The  palace,  which,  as  (aid  before,  rifes  in  the  middle  of  this  curious 
Tanric  city,  to  add  greatly  to  the  fingularity  and  romantic  appearance  of 
the  fcene,  is  a  curious  fpecies  of  painted  Chiaefe  Urudure,  well  fuited  to 
fuch  a  groiip  of  oddities. 

"  To  defcribe  its  external  form,  a  traveller  mud  be  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  oriental  archite6lure«  being  too  different  from  ours  to  admit  of 
European  technicals :  and  as  I  am  neither  fufficiently  read  in  the  writings 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  nor  in  Arabian  (lory,*  to  attempt  a  defcriptioo^  ' 
I  (liall  content  myfetf  with  afTuring  you,  that  the  in  fide  is  IHll  more  Gngu^r 
Ihan  the  outfide ;  and  ll^ati  without  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  the  muft  be  a  for-? 
ccrefs  indeed  who  finds  her  way  out,  when  once  fairly  entere4  in  tiiis  Scyr 
t-.ian  labyrintii,  which  might  vie  with  that  of  Crete,  or  any  other  in  an- 
tiquity. , 

"  It  does  not,  however,  want  a  kind  of  oriental  magnificence,  where  fth^ 
Eailern  luxury  of  the  haram  has  not  been  forgotten,  calculated,  like  the 
Genecaeon  of  the  Greeks,  to  cut  off  alt  communication  between  the  apart- 


"  •  There  is,  I  believe,  no  book  e)^ifling,  which  contains  fo  much  infyij 

9iation  on  oriental  cuHoms,  gard^sriing,  and  even  archite6iure,  as  the  Ami 

'  bian  Night's  Entertainments ;  a  valuaa)le  reliel  vf  the  ones  poUfhcfii  leam* 

ed^  fLSxd  magnificcat  Saracens/^ 
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WitnU  of  the  men'  and  Women ;  and  ftMy  del^incti  for  the  abode  and  afma^ 
ment  of  (he  fair  fex,  who  have  been  left  in  all  ages  and  countries  to  languiflk 
\iy  themfelve$i  except  in  the  aflemWies  o\  modern  Eiifopfe ;  and,  let  me  tell 
yofi>  it  is  to  this  h>tppy  ttnion  that'  modem  foOiety  ow^s  all  its  charms,  and 
all  its  acquired  advantages;  Ibf,  Withrtut  us,  yoa  arebcita  fort  of  taciturn 
bears  when  the  glafe  is  from  y6ur  lips. 

"  We  enter  this  princely  reiidence  by  a  fpaciquj*  court,  and  are  flruct, 
in  paffing  through  it,  with  a  view  bf  tfic  garden  on  one  hand,  h^hiing  oh 
the  brow  of  a  hiH;  in' form' of  terraces,  like  the  ancient' garden^  of  Semi- 
r«mis  in  Babylon,  or  th6re  on  the  mountains  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  Qn  the 
other  handi  tfie  tiihe-tculplUred'  rocks;  (hentionea  above,  confint?  and  adorn 
the  profpet?!,  wlnld,  ih  the  coiirt  itfelfyou  find  a  hahdfbihte  roofqa^,.with'a 
lofty  elallitf  f^^i'e;  that  jhake^  like  a  tree  under  ytm  whilft  you  view  thp 
whole  city  from  ittf  lofty  fummit.  This  feenw  to  be  the  Very  ornament  thaft 
the  Saracens' intfodoced' in  Europe;  lb  common  dti  th^  catbedrals'of  th^ 
middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Gothic,  though  Ibi'  vlr'h^t' reafbW  I  cannot  ima'- 
gine,  unlefs  a  want  of  the  trtttiBHng  lightncfsoT  thfe  Arabian  ihinafet'be- 
Ipeaks  a  Gothic  archife6l.  ft  may  be  lieceflary  to  add;  thiat  this  is  n6t  fflere^ir 
an  ornament',  b^ita  ufeful  appetidiage*  to  the  Maho'tnet'aiT  tetnples  (or  Mer- 
cheis;  as  moftjucfs  are  c^Iled^  in  the  Taurida*;  (br*;  tflth6rijgh  they  ufc'  no 
bells,  a  crier  apnounces  from  the  minaret,  thje  ftated  hours  for. prayers,  whicH 
are  attended  by  mulfeltnen  With  a  regularity  tbat'  m'igfrt'pn^  Chriftlans  to 
to  the  blufh,  elpecially  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  cetttiiry  ; '  when  a  t^^igton  evn 
denlly  calculated  for  the  happinfeft  of  cml  tbciety,  is  mot^e  of  left  negiedl^d 
ievery  whlre,  and' entirely  (hrowti  afide  by  drie^  gieat  nation,  who  feefll 
fodifh  enough  to  tHink  that  a  mighty  empire  niaiy  exiti  without  any  :  a  nevV 
maxim  equally  unknown  to  pncients  and  moderns,  and  which  feeitfs-tbt 
keight  of  phrettzjy  tb  Yours^  &c." 

The  view  of  tMs  palace  very  naturally  brings  to  her  recoUcdion 
the  fate  of  the  laft  Chan  of  the  Crimea,  her  interefting.  accouot  of 
Which  oxtrtfondinbry  chairader^  we  fliall  lay  before  bur  readlers. 

'I  Chagin  Girrey,  the  late  Chan  or  Sovereign  of  Crlm  Tartary,  Having^ 
whilft  a  youth,  accompanied  an  embaUy  from' tlie  reigning  Chin  tb  tine 
court  of  Catherine  11.  was  engaged*  by' that"  politic  prirfcel?  to  remaJn  in' 
Pcteribiirg  as  captain  of  her  gltardsr;  Happy,  no  doubt,  to  have  one  of  the 
imperial  Ottoman  family  in  her  fisrvice,  who  might  b^  ufeflit  on  fome  futiir^ 
occafion. 

"  An  opportvinity  WaS  not  lortgj\<ranl?rtg'oftoa1:ing  film  eminently  ufeflif 
IbRuflia;  as  after  the  Turk ifti  war,  fb  ^ibly  condiiSed  by  the  Fleld-Mar-' 
flial  Romailzof,  and  ended  by  the*  peace  of  Kaihardgi'ih  1774,  Crim  TatWry 
was  fubdued  by  th6  EmpreU's  arms,  and'  Its  ind'epeiiikncc  ftlpulated  in'th« 
treaty  as  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  peace  agrefed  to  bythe  GVarid  Siili 
Un,  which  eftabted"  Catherine  to  have  Her  captain  of  iHe  guards  ele'^cd 
Chan  of  ih'e  peniitfila ;  the  right  of  choofing  a  fovferfeigh  bclh^  left^^  of 
courfe,  to  the  Tartars,  by  the  Ottoman  court.  '  *' 

"  This  ffalion  he^fllldd  With  dignity,  till  Prince  PW^ihkin  bad  t!ie  a^drfefi 
to  engage  him,  in  1783,  to'  cede  his  foverelgnty'to  the  impetial  crowri  of 
Kuffia,  and  retire  into  Worolieti  div •  yeatiy  pfeftibh  of  lck),OOCr roubles,  a£ 
^faic^  city,  and  at  Kalouga,  he  reiided  {or  about  two  yeHfs,  till  grown  tir^a 
of  a  retreat  amoog  mfen  diffe/injg  froih'  himfelf  iti  rengforj,  ^kiitottis;  mid. 
I  "  '^<i  mahrtiri;' 
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ina^i^ls^j3e;pe(ilioi]yed  Calberipe  for  permiflion  to  vlfit  hix  relations  at  Ctm;: 
fianlinople.  .  ;  ,     '^  ,       ,  . 

/l.tflie  Emprefs. granted  his  requeA;  and  the  Chan  waa  received,  hie  a 
ibvc reign,. and  a<ielcendant  of  WaJiomet,  by  the  Baihaw  of  Cotchiro,  whp 
came  lout  with  a  great  retique  to  meet  him ;  and/  after  kitling  the  fkirt  of 
his  robe,  pre  fen  ted  a  fetter  from  his  relatiop  the  Grand  Sultan,  inviting  him^ 
in  tl]fi  kijud^li  la^iguagc^^  tp  his  capital,  and  alluring  him  that  he  was  always 
Veavly,  tq  rcceiyein>d  fuccour  the  unfpitunate. 

"  Qn  this  flatteiiiig  invi{aliQn,iJhagiu  Girrey  proceeded  to  Conftinoplc, 
^vh^c^  he  v>;is  af  firtL  well  received,  but  foon  after  ordered  to  retire  to  the 
illa-nd^of  Rho^9^,  iv'hicb  lie  vyas  fo,  well  convinced  was  a  fpecies  of  cxik-. 
Hheiurerunner  of  death,  that  he  fought  Uie  prote^ion  of  the  French  cxjnlut/ 
*\vho|.it  is  faid,  .'baf|..afluall)r  prepared  a  fmall  velTcl  to  favour  his  efcapc; 
Ji|nit,.lhe  wuicj  being  contrar)\„  the  fatal  Bafliaw  arrivec^,.and,  by  the  inlor- 
jnaticii  of  vne.  of  .the  unhappy  Chan's  liiite,  whom  he  put  to  ^he  torture, 
dito'V^f^^v^ii^^.i^.^ficrJiki  ^nder  the  conful's  fl^ 

.  •'*.  Tiie  3a|}>aw  c^id„the  devoted,  priuce  for  flying  from  one  fent  by  tfic 
Sultan  to  wait,  upon  him  and  do  hi  in  honour ;  but  a  diAi  of  cofiee,  prefented 
J^O^JjJiV.  foQ|iaf|jjjr/j)!ut,, a  period  tx)  a  life  fuJl  of  misfortunes;  and  his  head 
jvp.ient  {^jusjkind.jelatjon,  in  the.ufual  ilyle  of  Tui:ki{h  barbarity. and  deA 

pbtj,^./.^*,,"  ,'';*■,,*/         ..  .'    _  ■       '    ^      .     . 

.  [;.  J-he.g^nJtlp^T^sm  tq  who;n  I  owe  tte.  above  relation,  fo  little  known  to 
ftujope*  Jiytd  ij:i;gjreat. intimacy  |\'jth  Chagin  Girrey  all  the  time  that  h^ 
jjwel.f  in  Wp^v,nv^t;z,  .and  QccafionaUy  YJfited  him  in  Xalouga.-j-  He  Hke^ 
>Ai:'e  favoured  me  with  the,  following  9;unpus  anecdotes  of  his  manner  of 
living  in  ^he  Jill  ^leiUioiied  city,  when  he  Had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
jjini  ilinqlt  every  f^ay.  .  ..j  . 

"  "The  Gliai^  (lie  faid)  was  a  man  of  good  figure,  with  a  moft  piercinj 
eye,  and  polielTed  an  excellent  underftanding,  not  a  littlie  culti\*ated,  con- 
Mei-ing  Ws  ccHmtry/  ^His  countehincc'was  remarkably  pale,  with  (iror^ 
teacks^f  in wanci.  grief  pre\ing  on  his  mind {  a.  tufpicion  caniirn>et}  by  hi|. 
drefs,  vyhicb  was.  always  black  after  he  abdicated ;  and  be  oo«Qautly  woie 
a  black  fi  Ik  handkerchief  on  his  head,  which  was  carried  up  each  fide  of  his  > 

fSfe 'from  lindet  ifis  chiA,  and  tied  a^ove  his  turban.J    His  faundrefs  like 

'j  '    ' I.  .  1 «       .        >     '  ,    ^  » 

—  ;-^  ^    ; 'i .    1 ■ — V  ■         '       .  ? 

*  This  very  ci^nral  (Mr.  Dutfo,u.ij  is  no>v  in  Peteriburgh,  and  given  roe 
Viij  wjiole  Hory,  too  long  and  circijmrtantial  to  relate  here;  but  the  outline 
given  is  exa61  tlVus  far/ and 'is  only  deficient*  in  defcribing  the  trouble  tiiat 


, ^  fibj&  for  thp  cfca^pe  L . ,_, 

"i'/ii  'l^t^'  ^'^'^R^  '«^^4.i"^"*^"^'^')'.l  ^H}^^  C^"^t  '*  millakeu  with  regard  to  what 
hapjSV'neiJf:  to  t]uB*Chjyi,  after^luVld^pifjrluie  f^r  Confiantinople ;  as  the  conful 
tiy.s^  that  he  \yair  obliged  to  give  \\\m  up  to  the  governor  of  tTje  iiland,  wilh 
•i%1ir»j^i'he*reii3aijie4.Vii  thp  ^xpeciejl  mellenger  arrived,  who  firanglcd  him 
in  n\e  iiftiail  way  Vith  a  boViltrirg ;  *fo  that  the  tortured  flave,  and  poifor.ed 
«i^ije,.t]l.e  ll^jli;^p-,gg{4leman.rauTiJiave  taken  from  the  report  of  tiavetfcrs 
V^ym  ConfianjInVp^^^  pyt)iis  moi;li:'6f  lif?,  &c.  in  this  country,  mv  firfend 
\va«('^h  e\ e-\v4^ncts^Qj^  and  has  ■$jll.  a  go^]^  fnufi'-boK  by  him,  which  he  gave 

Lih  ^'-f  ^*5^^'*"^'L^i[^i9^S^^!^^^^^^?*  h^arSYfi^.  always  foIded'.,up  --''-''- 
^■^§^  Wi'  *"^  Hiat4le  never  fet  it'h4»Jg|Ji<>wn  butin  adsm  rel?gi< 


l5l^§k'A^4i'  *"^  Hiat^e  never  fet  itli^ijgijjown  butin  adsm  relfgion. 
<'-'■*  Editor. 


wife 
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wife  difcovered,  by  the  Iklle  circles  which  it  left  on  his  (hirts,  that  lie  al- 
ways wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  cloaths,  probably  to  ward  off'  a  f'udden 
blow  from  any  fanatic  Mabometar.,  as  he  had  near  two  hundred  about  his 
Berfon  even  in  bis  retirement,  who  conllitutcd  his  little  court.  However, 
m  fpite  of  this  precaution  againff  a  hidden  enemy,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
oourage  in  the  field,  and  upon  aJl  occaiions  of  danger ;  a  fingular  proof  of 
which  he  once  gave,  when  obliged  to  take  (heller  among  the  Ruffian  troops, 
from  an  infarreclionofliisfubjecls,  during  his  fliort  reign,  inftigaledby  the 
Turkilli  party.  The  infurgents  having  advanced  againll  his  defenders,  to 
(he  amount  of  30,000  men,  the  Chan  fio'e  away  in  the  night  from  the  fraail 
Ruffian  army,  (if  polfiblc,  to  prevent  the  effulion  of  blood  the  next  day,) 
and  rode  directly  into  the  midtt  ofhis  revolted  fubjeds,  alone  and  unarmed, 
demanding  the  caufe  of  their  difcontent,  and  of  what  they  had  to  accufe 
him.  This  bold  roeafure  fo  completely  furprifed  and.  diicomp^ied  the- 
lioffile  army,  that  the  (bldiers  declared  they  h^d  no  perfonal  enmity  to  their 
Chan,  but  had  been  led  there  by  certain  murfas,  or  chiei's,  without  wdl 
knowing  why.  On  this  Chagin  Giirey  ordered  the  murfas  to  be  brought 
before  to  declare  their  grievances ;  but  they,  being  as  much  confounUed  as 
their  men,  could  allege  nothing  in  (he  flighteft  degree  fatisfadory :  where- 
upon he  commanded  the  foldiers  to  hang  them  up'.is  trantors,  which  they 
inffantly  did«  He  then  quietly  rode  back  alone  to  the  Ruffian  quarters, 
which  had  been  in  much  alarm  on  finding  him  gone. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  ffmple  than  his  way  of  life,  as  he  never  bad 
more  than  one  difli  at  his  table,  which  was  conffantly  boiled  rice  ai^l  mutton 
in  the  Tartar  ffyie.  with  water  for  his  drink ;  after  which  he  took  one  fmc»ll 
diihof  cofffee,  and  leldom  even  fmoked  but  when  alone. 

"  His  chamber  of  ffate  was  covered  with  blue  cloth,  without  any  other 
iuniiture  than  a  low  Tiirkifli  fopha  on  which  he  fat;  and  atjiight  a  high 
filver  candieAick  liood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  the  floor,  with  one 
wax-candle  in  it.  -        . 

"  He  commonly  wore  gloves,  as  he  had  a  cuffom  of  throwirtg  a  fix  pound 
cannon-ball  from  one  hand  to  another,  while  he. iiait  convert ng  with  thofe 
about  him. 

"  His  principal  amufement  he  derived  from  his- hawks  and 'horfes^.of 
which  he  brought  a  number  with  him  from  the  Crimea;  but,  as  he  cduld 
not  enjoy  the  Iport  fo  well  in  the  city,  where  he  at  firft  lived,  the  Arch- 
biA)ap  of  Woronetzgave  up  to  him  'his  country  houfe,  a  civility  which  he 
nobly  rewarded,  by  prefenting  him  with  a  large  rich  crofs  fet  with  diamonds,, 
fach  as  the  Rullian  Archbifliops  wear  on  their  breafts,  fufpended  fi-om  the 
peck  with  a  blue  ribbort.  The  Chan  ereded  feveral  fmall  Chine.'e  build- 
ings in  the  garden,  where  he  gave  the  neighbouring  gentry  Jittle  eiUertain* 
ments,  and,  was  fo  very  generous,  that  few  vifited  him,  without  receiving 
fome  prefent. 

"  The  gentleman  who  related  the fe  anecdotes  fliewed  me  a  gold  enamel- 
led fnuff-box;  and  a  gold  watch,  which  Chagin  bade  him  wear  for  his  lake, 
that  every  time  he  took  fnuff*,  or  marked  the  hour,  he  might  think  of  hiso.   , 

'*  He  once  fent  a  diamond  ring,  of  120,000  roubles  value,  to'  a  mucli 
,  refpected  minifter  at  Peterfburghj  but  the  court  prevented  its  fielivery, 
tod  bade  the  mcffenger  tell  his  mafier,  that  a  prefent  10  a  Ruffian  niiniffer 
^M  improper,  although  the  Clian  had  accompanied  the  gift  with  a  liand- 
'Ome  Ultle  note,  wherein  he  told  his  Excellency,  that  it  was  the  <»riental 
cuftoin  to  prefent  marks  of  eflcem  to  thofe  whom  we  love,  vOn  receiving 
^  M  4  -      back 


l^ack  bis  rfng,  wit]^  the  reprimand,  he  onl^  r«|»lied,  that  the  Rt|0i^|||^'4i4  pp^ 
l^old  tbofe  bpbioiu^  whUe  he  had  miniders.  Catherine  fent  him  4h^  ribband 
of  St.  Andtew,  with  a  diamond  crescaii^  inftead  of  the  crof;^  aodratnl  haag- 
ing  to  it  asuf'ual;  on  which  he  remarked,  that,  if  the  uiual  inAgDtaln4 
been  appended  to  it,  his  rcli?i(m  'would  hs^y.e  forbidden  hini  to  wear  it; 
and,  without  them,  it  wasonT^  a  pie(*e  of  rihJband  wi^i  a  trinl^l^  w)|ich  be. 
declined  accepting." 

Mrs.  G.'s  vifit  to  the  Greek  monaftcry  of  St.  George,  fituate  oa 
tlie  ruins  of  the  Tauric  Cherfon,  affords  her  an  opportunity  of  deli- 
vering her  fentimeirits  on  monaftic  inftitutions,  on  which  fubjecl  ihQ 
thinks  as  corre£^ly  as  on  all  others.         # 

**  The  monks  fubfifl  on  the  charity  of  the  inhabitant!),  and  the  prodnc^ 
of  a  pretfy  garden^  which  they  cultivate  with  tlieirown  hands,  in  the  bofoia 
of  their  romantic  rocks ;  dividing  their  time  mod  juclicioufiy  between  prayer 
snd  l^abdur;  convinced  that  the  Tall  does  not  rendei  the  firft  leTs  acceptable 
tb  the  Supr^nie  Being ;  and  furely  thefe  fenftble  men  muft  return  to  their 
iacr«sd  duty  with  more  vigorous  minds  than  many  of  their  doiing  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  the  worfd*  and  be  lefs  troubled  with  vifions,  and  other  in^ 
iirmities  of  human  nature,  both  moral  and  physical,  whicl)  have  but  too  often 
thrown  a  ridicule  on  a  very  ufeful  aifylum,  not  only  (or  men  in  certain  cafes^ 
but  likewtfe.for  helplefs  women  advanced  'in  age,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
wife  regulations  of  Calherlne"  11.  of  Ruffia,  who  penp its  any  one  that  pleafcs 
to  take  tire  veil  after  (lie  has  paffed  the  age  of  child-bearing;  but  refi rains 
Ihe  fair  fex  from  abandoning  fociety  fo  long  as  they  can  cOBtribute  to  the 
increafe  of  It.  • 

**  What  a  contrafl  does  this  fage  law  of  Catherine  form  with  the  htc 
conduct  of  a  nation  which  certainly  held  itfelf  much  fuperior  in  policy  and 
polilh  to  this  rifing  empire  !  Will  it  be  believed,  that  while  Ruflia  w^  of- 
fering a  willing  aflylum"  to  helplefs  women  pa'ft  the  power  of  benentio^ 
ibcicty.  Prance  was  ignominioully  fcourging  with  rods,  at  the  end  of  tiii 
JS'th  century,  and  in  the  name  oiliherty  and  rcasdM,  the  fame  defcripCion  of 
females,  to  make  them  leave  it  ?^' 

9    The  envicoiis  of  the  ancient  Port  of  Soudak  arc  defcri)]|(4  ^7  ^^ 
troyeller^  with  a  delight  bordering  on  enthufiafiiu 

"  But  of  all  the  Angular  fpots  of  this  curious  country,  the  romantic  en- 
virons'of  Soudak  are  among  the  mod  remarkable,  and  well  <!^alculated  lo 
form  a  Salvator  Rofa,  a  Claude  Lorrain,  or  a  PouHin;  for  furely  the  ariif| 
might  here  find  the  fludies,  if  he  brought  with  him  the  genius  of  thofe  great 
painters.  On  one  fide,  you  have  fine  mountains,  covered  with  wood  and 
verdure,  terminating  in  cool  and  (liady  groves  of  delicious  fruit,  which  Hope 
down  froin  the  fides  of  the  hills,  to  adorn  the  vallies.  Qn  the  other,  blaqc 
^veather- beaten  rocks,  which,  from  the  defirudible  nature  of  the  mountain, 
(compofed  of  argillaceous  (late,  fand-ftone,^and  foft  breccia,)  prefent  more 
various  forms  than  poilibly  all  the  three  great  nrallers  above  ihentioned  evef 
beheld.  - 

"  But,  if  any  one  (hould  happen  to  fhroll  out,  as  I  did,  into  the  delijhtfu? 
vallics  near  the 'city,  in  a  clear  moon-light  night,  what  a  new  creation  rf 
monfUrs  will  arife  to  their  aflonilhed  fight!  obje^s  wiiich'even  Brytl'»i»e'< 
Sicilian  never  thought  of,  joined,  to  the  whole  range  of  gotiiic  arch»tedu« 
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with  rptrcsy  tt^rr^ts,  &c.  In(]ee(i>  ,mj  good  friend,  although  I  hav£  been. 
fo  muchadnifed  in  leveral  parts  of  the  Taurida,  efpeciallv  at  Batchelisra^ 
^nd  iere,  with  th^  grotefque  figures  of  tjie  nme'seul/tture4  rocks i  as  I  have, 
matd  ti^m;  in^itel^y-  v^i6fi»  and.pidupefqHCi  ^oni  the  &cfrlil)F  wiHt  which 
thty  are  deconpofed ;  yet,  if  I  had  a  talent  for  landfcape^painiilig,  -I  d^ubt 
whether  I  (hould  have  Courage  toprefent  the  world  with  all  tlie  varieus  fan* 
^ic  forms  that  they  alfume  in  this  romantic  penihfula,  lellyourcriticsi  wh» 
judge  of  every  thing  froni  what  they  have  feen  theml'elves,  .though  probably' 
•never  out  of  the  found  of  their  own  parilh-bell,  fiiould  difcover  a  new  genus  j 
of  bouncers,  and  add  bounciiig-paiuters  to  the  old  lifl  oFbouncing^travellers.' 

"  Serioufty  fpeaking-,  however,  although  the  public  ace  perfectly  Wglit  in 
adopUag  wki)  much  oaation  new  facts  in  natural  hillorv ;  yet,  feepticifm  in 
e^y  thjxig  feems  bo  ha^ne  become  a  kind  of  faihion  or  lat^  years,  iniomudii 
that  ti  !» thought  tO'gtvf^a;!'  appearance  ofiuperior  judgment  and  ii^eity  tm 
l^ern  of  the  b«n  ton,  whilf9  it  is  certainl)^  by  much  the  eafieft  way  <»  geibling. 
ridof  aUinqpiry  and  dijcuiiion  in  difScultcafe^,  to  declare  your  lei  f  decided*-- 
]y  afceptic  on  the  fubje^^/by  which  tihe  v\iiole  matter  i&at  on^e  fettko)^, 
without  ctifcovering  yo^ir  ignorance.  .  ' 

"  'this  refledion  has  been.more  particularly  fuggefied  to  my  mind  by  the. 
fiard  treatment  of  the  late  James  Bruce,  Efu.  who,  alter  having  travelled? 
nrnny  years* at  his  own  ^pence,  and  penetrated  into  Abyllinia,  at  the  haxant 
ofhis  life,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  on  fevoral  fubjecls,  was' received  ad  an* 
itap«fior^  on  bis-  return  to  Britain;  and  we  fliould  have  been  foj;  ever  dc*. 
I^ivedof  bn  valaableftDd/ififtrudtive  work,  had  not  (he  principal  fafU on. 
whicb  your  pretended  eritics  founded  their  diibeliefof  his  veracity^  been^ 
|ioft  aqpidentally  aathenticated  by  Indian  merchants,  ju ft  arriv^^  from  Abyf** 
&nia  who  appeared  on  a>  c^ufe  tried  beforp^  the  great  oriental,  fchcjar  Sin 
3^iliiafn  Jpues,  late.  Judge  of  Bengal. 

"  Such  a  r/sception,  1.  fay,  ought  to  make  us  travellers  particularly  c;ireu 
^^l  how  we  relate  firang<3  tnings  from  iirange  countries,,  efpecially  iirange, 
customs,  although  they  fliould  even  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  thii  Patriarchsi  and 
pve  teen  forbidden  by.  an  exprefs.  law  of  Mo(ies  t 

"  You  need  be  under  no  appreheniion,  however,,  from  mv  holdhefs,  as  t 
ftall  neither  attempt  Tauric  landlcapes,  nor  AbyflTmian  dinners j  but;  in. 
ffm^rmity  to  the  injundlion  of  the  Jewitir  legillator,  ga  quietly  to  eat  *- 
it/ilBi^l^ee^ftake,  and  bid  you  adieu.**' 

We,  too,  /hsfll  bid  adieu  tp  our  charming  traveller  for  the  prefent^ 
promlfing,  however,  ere  the  expi  ration  pf  another  month,  to  rejoin  her,, 
and  to  accompaq^,  Her, to. the  end.  of  her  tour. 
.    ,.    r,  .   (Ta  he  centinuedi) 

ly     ■■  w    %i  ^^m^*  W*\     '  ly^l^^ft^    W>*w»wi ■ .      »i«      ■    .IMP—  .^      »■■>»■ 

••  *  The  1^  Jaf5ie»;.%rf|jcj>i  Efq.  of  Kinnaird,  a  gentleman  of  tndependenti 
forlui|c,  and  his  Maje(^'j,Ciopful-GeneraJ  on  iho  coaft  of  Barbary,  feema  to- 
h^ve  owed  the  ill  rec^pMoP  ()e  received  in  England  to  ilories  invented  bjf^ 
f6me  French  travellers  f^om  Eg)j)V,  who  probaWy  were  jealous  of  the  at ten-^ 
tion  paid  him  by  their  fcvereign  Louis  XV .  (who  lent  him  infiruments  on  hia 
fitting.btit^)  and  ofthe  p^Wpous  manner  in  which  their  g^eat  naturaiid  Hiif**. 
frn  announced  bttX-oitHng^  back  to  Europe,  and  th^  obligations  that  Natoral' 
HiAory  owed'tobi!{'laA)buys.  EpiTOa."    " 

*   "  t  Se#  Alr/ftwoc^wjisftnce^gainfl  hrt  chimney-corner  antagonift8,*T 

The 
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Tht  Suhjlance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  Jpoken  in  the  H&ufi  sf 
Lords^  Ngvanber  22«  1803.  By  R.  Watfon,  Lord  Bi(hop  oif 
Laadaff.  'the  Third  Edition.  &vd.  Pp.  46.  Cadell  and  Da- 
vicsw     1^03. 

A  SPEECH^  we  have  always  undcrftood  to  be  that  which  iifpoktn^ 
how,  therefore,  that  can  be  called  a  fpeecb  which  never  was 
Jpokeriy  we  arc  yet  to  learn.  **  It  was,"  fays  the  Bifliop^  ''  my  full 
intention  to  have  delivered  (to  deliver)  the  fubftancc  of  the  following. 
^eecb  in  the  Houfc  of  Ix)rds."  But  he  Jhould^  have  faid^  it  was  my 
intention  to  deliver  the  fubftance  of  the  arguments  contained  in  the- 
following  iheets,  in  the  courfe  of  debate,  in  cheHoufe  of  Lords.  But, 
paffing  over  this  grofs  impropriety  of  language,  we  come  to  thereifea 
affigned  by  his  Lord(hip  for  preferring  to  appear  before  the  public  in 
the  character  of  a  pamphleteer,  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Peer 
of  Parliament,  by  delivering,  in  his  feat,  thofe  fen timents  which  he 
deemed  of  fuch  confequence,  that  he  refolved  to  circulate  theoi 
tbrpoj^hout  the  kingdom.  This  reafon  is  the  alledged  inability  of  bis 
Lordihip  10  comprehend  all  he  wiflied  to  fay  "  in  a  ihort  fpeech"  and 
his  unwillingnefs  *'.to  cake  up  the  time  of  the  H^juCe  with  his  fpecu*. 
lations.'*  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  bis.  LordQiip'6  fuperior 
judgment,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a  very  poor  reafon  indeed, 
and  that  if  his  Lordfliip's  fpeculations  were  not  worthy  the  attentioa 
of  the  Houfe,  they  were  n(»t  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
might,  without  lofs  to  either,  have  been  entirely  fuppreiled.  There 
Wat,  however,  we  fufpe<Sl,  another yi-w/  reafon  operating  on  his  Lord- 
ftip's  mind,  which  it  Was  not  deemed  quite  expedient  to  declare, — 
namely,  that  ceftain  parts  of  his  faid  intended  fpeech  muft  Iv^ve  called 
forth  very  feverc  animadverfions  from  feme  of  his  compeer^,  which  it 
Would  not  have  heen  very  eafy  to  repel.  But, of  this  more  hereafter. 
His  exordiumi  is  animated^  and  contains  a  very  Arong  appeal  to  thtf 
loyalty  and  patiiotifm  of  the  country,  with  a  brief  but  forcible  expo* 
fition  of  the  bJeffings  which  even  the  popreft  fuhjcft  K>i  thcfe  realaas 
enjoys,  and^  fcr^  the  prefervation  of  which  it  is  equally  bis  dutyapd 
Bis  intercft  \q  fight.  He  then  dcfcants,  with  equal  truth  and  energy, 
on  the  pufillaififiiOus  condu6l  of  the  infatuated  powers  of  tho 'Conti- 
nent, on  the  flavery  of  the  French,  and  on  the  ambitious  proje&of 
their  ufurpcr  ;  aftbr  which  Kc  conltends^for  the  neceffity  of  rendering 
Great  Brttkiir,-  in  fomc  dtgiee-;  ^  mrHtary  CDtrntfy,'  by  teaching  a' 
■  given  proportion  of  her  inhabitahts  the  ufe  of  ^k'ltts,  fa as,*in  fix-years, 
to  hare  a  permnnent  body  of  three  hundred  thou fand  Then,  fo  well  in- 
ftrudled,  as  to  be  able,  on  the  ffrft  call,  to  talce  the  field.  «*  Thus,  by 
a  flight  fervicc  of  a  few  days  annuJly,  for  fix, years,  the  whole  nation 
(for  no  fubftitutcs  fhould.  in^hi?  a rrangement'bc  allowed)  would,  at 
length,  'become  i  nation,  .not  of  warriors,  but  of  peaceful  citizens, 
of  all  occupations  and' deriominltions,  ready  to  becooie  warjiof^i. 
whenever  the;  f^/ety  of  their  cou«(try  ihould..m|um  th^  .ezertiDfi  ^ 
their  flcill  and  courage.'* 

We 
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§  - 

Wc  arc  not  among  thofc  who  will  apply  tohis  Ldrdfliip  the  «*  trac- 
Jcnt  fabrijia  fabri — the,   let  Bifliops  mind   their  biWes,"     VVe  are  of 
.  ppinion  that  a  Biftiop  has  aS  good  a  right  to  deliver  bis  feiitimeDts  ia 
the  Houfe,  on  any  fubje^  conneflcd  with  the  public  intereft  ^nd  wel-« 
^re,  as^any  other  Peer  of  Parlianient.     We  think,  too,  that  the  £iW# 
is  the  beft  fource  of  correft  opinions,  found  judgment,,  and  good  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  ]pr^fQrf(ripturi  politics  to  a!)  other  politics  whatever. 
On  that  ground,  then,  his  Lordfhip   need  fear  no  attav:k  from  us.— » 
The  next  mean   which  his  Lortjfliip  recommend.%  for  **  extricating 
liie  couutry  from  its  prefent  danger,  aad  for  preferving  it  from  all  fu- 
iurc  appreheniion  of  danger"  is — »*'  the  payn^ent  of  the  national  debt, 
atleaft  of  that  part  which  has  been  added  to  it  by  th«  feven  year??  war; 
by  the  American  war,  by  the  laft  war,  and  by  this."     ♦^  This^"  we 
tre  told,'* -would  be  an  a<Sl  of  magnanimity  worthy  of  ancient  Rome 
•: — it  would  exceed  jfhat  which  Rome  diTplaycd  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
liac.'*-Tr'Thefe  was  another  SL6i  of  ^nignanimity  which  Rome  difplaycd 
jlfter  that.bs^ttle,*wln.ch  the  B-ftiop  rnight  have   recommended   to  the  > 
imitation  pf  our  minirl<*rs — Rome  did  not  remain  on.  the  defcnfive  j 
&e  did  not  Uijiiit  her  efforts  to  the  defence  of  her  own  territory  ;    (he 
exerted  4H  her  energy;  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
it  WHS  by  this  difplay  of  courage  and'  of  vigour,  and  not  by  any  ope-* 
ration  pf  finance,  that  Rome  enfured  fucccfs  to  her  eftorts,  and  finiihed 
the  war  by  the  deftru6liori  of  her  enemy.     We  do  nor  mention  this  aft 
airy  obje£lion  to  the  propofcd  plan  of  hisLordihip,  but  merely  toibew 
him  how  that  would  become  an  analogous  cafe,    which,    as  he   h^ 
flated  it,  axhibits  no  analogy  at  aiU    Two  pages  of  qxultation  folloir 
on  contemplating  the  happy  confcquences  that  muQ:  gefult  from  the 
annihilation  of  the  national  debt ;  and,  ltd  his  Loidfhip  ihould  be  ac- 
cufed  of  indulging  himfeif  in  fanciful  fpecukiions,  in  building  caftkt 
in  the  air,  be  takes  cafe  to  afiuire  the  purlic,  that  the  meafure  a|)peani 
tobiqi  *^  npt  only  poiTible,  but  eafily  pradicable,"  adding^  -what  ia 
highly  unnfccflary^  that  ".  i^.would  be  highly  uieful  to  the  ftate," 
and  \^  profitable  to  every  individual  in  it  paying  : taxes."     If  he  had 
pi^itted  every  thing  whi<;h  he  has  advanced  refpeSing  the  arf£/y  of  the 
meafiure,  whi«h  is  a  wotk  of  fupererogation,  and  confined  himfeif  t<i 
p^ofa  of  ijtfi  pra&icability,  which  are  eflentially  neceffary,  the  pubKr 
would  have  been  more  indeb;ed  to  him  than  they  are.     But  all  thtft 
we  can  co)le<Sl  from  him.  on  this  fubje£i  is  ;    that  every  man  ihouhl 
pay  one  or  two  pounds.out  of  Jevery  hundred  hc^  pofieiies,  which,  we 
are  left  to  cooplude^  would  fuifice  fur  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.     But  aot,a  fingle  calculation  has  his  L(  rdihip  entered  into  to 
jEbew  wbajt  portipn  of  any  man^s  capital  yfduld  fuffice  for  the  purpofc. 
}Ve  fffixe^HtKffl^  aftpnithed,  indeed^  at  feeing  a  man  of  his  fenfe  and 
inform atipn;tr^ati.a  fubje(5l  of  fuch  importance,  in  a  manner  fo  loofe 
gnd  (b  vague,  r  Tp,  render  Stability  to  contribute  xYt^Jiandard  of  <on^ 
ixihut\on^  ift^a^^prinpiple  ^f  taxation' the  juftice  of  which  no  man  in  his. 
feafes  wiU  4i^^Mti?*.'  And,  in  our. remarks  on  the  firft  Income  Tax,  we 
•-  .  )  3w.  iVn4i  jV/0'1 '  ' -  ,aj  ^   .  .  ^  aidvanced 
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Mhranccd  ne;ariy  the  fame  fenuments  which  are  urged  by  hii  Loriih\f 
in  the  fotlowing  paiTage. 

"  Tl:e  principle  here  mentioned  is  as  applicable  to  our  prefent  node  of 
rsii(?ng  (he  Cupnlies,  as  il  is  lo  the  payment  of  tfc  national  debt,  and^were 
it  adopted,  (he*  (upplies  would  be  far  more  abundant.  I  have  never  yet 
iteard  a  fubftantial  reafbn  given,  why  the  taxation. (liould flop  at  a  properly 
of.  fix4y,  or  even  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  A  man  of  ten  poonds  a  vear  is  su 
•ble  to  pay  (1  mean  with  as  littte  privation  of  ^j  comforts)  ten  fliiHinj^s  adft- 
jivaily,  as  a  man  of  five  hundred  a  year  is  to  pay  five  hundred  (hillings.-^ 
If  we  trace  Ibe  matter  t6  the  bottom;  and  fpeak  of  luxuries,  as  <i»fiingui(b(}ii 
from  neoenii^ries^  wc  Aiall  iind  eyfery  thing,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  be 
» luxury.  Broad  is  a  luxury  to  ihofe  who  feed  on  bark  of  trees  ;  beer  ira 
luxury  to  him  whofc  beverage  has  been  water;  wine  is  a  luxuly  to  him 
nvhoie  ordinary  beverage  is  beer;  and  a  favage  in  America,  with  ablaukel 
on  his  ilioulder>  is  a  man  of  luxury  compared  with  his  neighbour." 

-  AH  this  is  true  ;  and,  theoniy  point  on  which  vre  differ  from-feU 
loDdfliip  is,  the  quantum  of  contribution  3  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  a  mair  of  ten  pounds  a  year  fliould  ilot  pay  the  hmc  proporticHi 
of  his  income^  as  a  man  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  pays ;  &eeaule 
^thr  payment  of  fuch  a  proportion  would  detrad  nriorefrom  the  com<> 
foitts  of  the  contributor,  in  the  firft  cafe,  than  it  poffibly  could  intife 
tKond.  Every  man  (hould  contribute  fomething,  but  the  prc^jKHtiod 
fliould  diminiui  with  the  income. 

.  Giving  his  Lordihip  ample  credit  for  his  Anti-Gallican  ipirit^  for 
iiis  anxiety  10  remove  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  country,  and 
acceding  to  the  juftice  of  his  remarks  on  the  fatal  confeiqtieclces  of  the 
conqueiT  of  this  kingdom  by.  Che  French,  on  which  fubjed,  though 
he  has  advanced  nothing  which  has*  nor  been  advanced  before^  ^ 
seal  and  animation  with  which  he  delivers  his  fentimeiuis,  entide  him 
to  praife  y  we  now  come  to  the  coniideraiion  of  a  different  topic,  dittt 
is  to  fay,  to  thaf  part  of  his  fpecch  which^e  we  obferved  at  the  begitt- 
Hins  of  this  article,  would  have  drawn' dowil  upon' him  the  anii&ad^ 
vernons  bf  fotne  of  his  compeers.  Hts  Lordihip  flrenuoufiy'  contends 
for  the  juftice  and  expediency  of  making  a  public  pnovifion  for  the 
Support  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland  ;.  and  he  ailWes  us>  on  th^ 
IMichority.'of  fomc  perfons  well  acquainted*  with  the  temper  of  the 
%niht  that;  had  this  been  done  fooner,  nonebellion  would  have  talaell 
place  in  Ireland.  Now^tre  can  byno  means^  give  credit  to  fuch  nt 
nflursmce^  becaufe  we  have  the  authority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Isft 
rebellion,  and  no  authority,  on  fuch  a  fubjeft^  toiild  be  better,  thirt 
sdl'tfaealledged  grievances,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  were  nothtog 
more.  tha«i  pretexts,  and  that  the  rebels,  in  fa^,  eafoA  very  littit 
about  the  mateec!  But  though  hiy  Lordihip  be  thus  depriTed  of  one 
:pf  ther  ButtrefioB  to  which  he  had  recourfe  for  the  fu|>pOft  of  bit  poff 
tfon,  fHll  its' remtival  does  not  af!b£l>  the  merits  of  thiqucAiofix  Theft 
.jpqfienisy  however,  bis  Lordihip  is  willing  to- reft  on'thlsbroaidpiopo^ 
iitian^^^  That.the  religious  teachersi4>f  «a  kt^e  mttjoritjF  of'a. A<t^ 
<houid.be  maintained  at  the  public  expence.'*    I^ow^  without  conii- 
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spring  the  jufttce  of  this  propdirion,  in  the  abftraA,  we  j9)«ll  biktkf 
pbfervC)  toat  it  do^s  not  ferve  his  LordQxip's  pvrpofe,  for,  if  it  wem 
gdoiicccdf  for  argument's  fake,  to  be  true,  it  would  ftili  be  open  «i 
this  ajifwer,  that,  the  union  having  confolidated  the  people  of  Ifetaoi 
with  the  p^ple  of  Great  Britain,  the  Catholics,  injdead  of  forioi«g 
**  a  large  majority  of  the  ftate"  form  only  a  f/nali  viioority  i  hh  fabri< 
tb^erefore,  bejng  deprived  of  its  foundation,  f<«Ils  to  the  groMn4»     Bu< 
wedo  nQt  mean  to  fpeak  with  decifion  on  the  queftion  i^felf  i   it  is  a 
fueftioo  which  requires  much  more  condderation  than  his  Lordfhip) 
appears  to  have  given  it;    and  than  wc  cah,  in  this  place,  .atifiord  to 
beftowonit.     There  is  one  other  xemarky.howevei*,  of  his  Lord«* 
ihip'f,  on  the  fubje£l,  which  demands  more  feriout  notice.     **  'W« 
think,'*  be  fays,  <^  the  Catholics  to  be  in  an  error;  they  think  the 
fame  of  us  ;  both  ought  Co^  refied,  that  every  eriror  is  not  a  crimipa) 
error,  and  that  their  error  is  the  greateft  who  moft  err  againft  ChriftiaA 
charity.''    This  ia  modern  Uiirality  with  a  veiigeance !     There  fpobt.' 
tbe  capdid  Genius  49f  tite  Feathit^i  Tavirn  !     Sy  this  fimpSe  0M>de  of 
^ing  the  queftion  ail  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  &o- 
oiift  and  the  Proteftan(  churches  are  reduced  to  mere  matters  of 
imk^l  opsm9n.    We  think  them  to  be  in  an  error ; .  and  they  think  the 
bm^  of  us  !     nris  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  we  are  ieft  to  in<-' 
fer  that  they  are  as  likely  to  be  in  the  right  as  W4  are  !     What  a  pity 
it  i$  thtt  his  Lordibip  had  not  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century ;    how 
many  lives  midit  the  ingenuity  of  his  reaibning,  the  ftitngtfa  of  hit 
eloqueiice,  sind  the  liheraiity  of  his  do^rine,  have  be?n  the  m^ans  of 
laving  !     How  would  they  have  damped  the  fires  in  Smithfidd  !    how 
would  they  have  curtailed  the  lift  of  Prpteftant  martyrs  !     But,  alas  f 
the  fiifliops  of  tboji  days  were  bigots  9  they,  poor  fouls  !  were  foTim* 
pie  aa  to  believe  that  their  opinions  were  not  doubtful^  fo  per tinacioii« 
as  to  adhere  to  them  even  in  the  flames,  and  fo  illiberal  as  to  think 
that  th^re  were  efTential  differences  between  the  two  religions,  and  thai 
form  oftxtsrmd  worjbip  were  not  matters  of  indifference !     Certainly 
I  we  wanted  no  ghoft  to  com^  from  the  graye,  nor  even  a  bMbop  from 
the  banks  of  Winendermere,  to  tell  us  that  ev^ry  ^rror  is  not  a  cri^ 
minal  error  \    but  it  undoubtedly  would  require  fooae  fupef natural 
power  to  make  us  beli^v^  that,  when  the  difrerence  ia  between  Chrifi 
and  dnti'CbriJi^  according  to  fome,  and,  according  to  all,  between  a 
pure  Church,  and  a  Church  defiled  by  human  corruptions ;  tkiir  error , 
is  the  jr/ir/4^  who  mod  err,  not  ^gaiinfk  Chri/iian  truths    not  againft 
the  DiviM  prec4ptSj  and  the  Divim  modtl^  but  againfl  Chriftian  <ha^ 
rity^  in  his  Lordlhip's  confined  ufe  of  the  term.     So  iogcniouflv,  in- 
deed,  is  his  Lordfhip's  argument  conthved,  fif  that  can  be  called  aa 
argument  which  has  not  one  characSleriftic  0/  an  argument !)  that  it 
wo;itd  fuit  equa'Iv  the  meridian  of  Conftantinople,  as  that  of  London 
or  of  Dublin.     For  precifely  the  fame  thing  may  he  faidof  the  Turka 
9$  be  baa  fatd  of  the  Romaniftsr«-<we  think  the  Turks  ki  an  error,  the* 
think  t}se  £ame  of  us  ^  and  if  the  follqwcr  of  Mahomet  faappena  to  di^ ' 
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^lay  more  of  the  BiQiop's  Chriftiaft  charity  tfian  the  dtfciplc  of  Jcfuii 
that  is,  if  he  drfplay  a  ftronger  diipofition  to  provide  fbr  the.Cfirilliari 
minifltrs,  than  theothc:r  does  to  provide  for  the  Torkifli  Imans,  iW 
error  of  the  Crofi  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Crefeent! — Such  non- 
fenie  as  this  would  not  have  furpri2ied  us  from  a  Regius  Profeffir  if 
Divinity^  five  and  twenty  years' ago,  who  dared  tb  broach  from  the 
pulpit  ^he  feditious  dodtrine  that  the  people  were  the  fource  of  the  fu- 
preme  power^  and  that  they  had  always  the  right  of'depofing  their  So- 
vereign, whenever,  according  to  their  opinion,  he  did  not  pcrfonrf 
his  duty;  but,  from  an  Englifh  Bifliop,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  really  too  much  for  human  patience  to  bear.  Nor  can  we  admit 
the  validity  of  his  Lordfhip's  plea,  and  **  fufFer  the  redKtude  of  the 
fpeaker's  intention  to  fandlify  the  imbecility  of  his  judgment,"  though, 
in  the  prcftnt  liberal  age,  the  greateft  pnffible  merit  has  been  afcribcJ 
to  goodnefs  of  intention,  this  is  the  fiift  time  we  have  heard  it  Urged 
*4$  zJan£fificatUn  of  imbecility. 

The  next  remedy  which  his  Lordfliip,  ever  mindful  of  the  leffoni 
which  he  imbibed  at  the  Feather's  Tavern,  tht)ugh  unmindful  of  thd 
cbafiifement  which  he  received  for  his  Reftoration  and  Accejfioh  Ser- 
mons, in  1776,  recommends  to  the  legiflature,  is  "  a  repeal  of  thd 
Teft  and  Corporation  A6ts."  A  blcflfed  means  of  promoting  unity  by 
the  encouragement  of  fchifm  !  Aware  of  the  ftrong  and  unanfwerabte 
arguments  adduced  againflthis  meafure,  fo  full- fraught  with  mifchief 
Jtfid  even  deftrucEtion,  to  our  eftabliflimenis,  in  the  various  difcuffions 
which  the  queftion  has  undergone  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  the 
Bifhop  attempts  to  bolfter  up  his  own  weak  and  doubtful  authority, 
by  that  of  the  late  Lord  Camden,  who^told  him,  forfooth,  in  a  terei 
i  tele,  that  he  faw  no  danger,  whatever  to  the  Church  froiti  the  repeal 
of  thefe  a(3s  !  He  then  triumphantly  exclaims  '^  If  then  I  err  in  this 
matter,  I  err  with  the  late  Lord  Camdeti  !"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  de- 
prive him,  in  his  o\^  age,  of  any  confolation  which  he  can  derive  frooi 
iuch  B  Jleepirtg  partfiiT  in  error.  We  would  merely  fuggeft  to  his 
Lordfhip  that  as  he  has  perfiiled  in  his  opinion  on  this  point  for  forty 
years,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  hib  opponents  fhould'givc 
vp  their  opinions  to  him,  who  does  not  even  ofier  a  Tingle  argument 
?n  fupport  of  his  own.  As  his  Lordflbip  has  fo  frequent  occafion  tcJ 
appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  age,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  fhould  pay 
the  age  fome  compliment.     Accordingly  he  tells  us : 

"  The  general  good  fci/e  of  the  age  has  freed  itfelf  from  many,  oplnitml 
en  religion  and  government,  which  dilturbed  the  minds  of  our  fathers.  The 
Church  does  not  now  lay  claim  to  tithes  as  due  by_any  other  law  than  lh« 
law  of  the  land.  She  does  not  j^eifecute  diflentc  rs  whom  (he  cannot  per- 
fuAde.  She  denounces  no  aiitilhema  agj\iiilt  (chifnialics — npr  arrogates  to 
herfelf  alone  the  title  of— The  True  Church.  Palfivc  obedience  to  bad 
Kings»  the  divine  rr^tit  of  all  Kings;  and  iudefeafible  fucv-eflion,  are  tenets 
BOW  maintained  by  few.  Thefe,  and'  finjilar  dodrmcs  c-cixerning  Churcli 
•Alt  Stat«,  %yhich  accafioneU  fo  much  trouble  to  government,  and  mrfchief 


>t6  the  people,  ii^  feveral  preceding  reigni,  have,  in  the  reign  of  Oio>t«s 
III.  expired  with  what  ^ave.  f'upport  to  moft  of  tfiem — JatMtism,/^^ 
They  have  been  buried,  I  truil,  for  ever,  in  the  fame  grave  with  the  l^re* 

This  mifcrable  rant  would  have  come  with  a  fpccial  grace,  from 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Whig  Club,  at  a  Tavern  Dinner.  It  is  a  libel 
on  the  Church,  rn  the  afFefted  guife  of  a  compliment,  and  a  fcandal  to 
the  age  which  it  profefles  to  eulogize  ;  it  attacks  the  balis  of  aJI  kindly 
government,  in  the  very  breath  in  which  it  vaunts  its  loyalty ;  an4, 
in  fhort,  it  is  an  outrage  alike  upon.reafon  and  revelation,  it  is  true 
that  a  claim  to.  tithes  in  the  exchequer  is  only  fupported  by  an  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  but  does  it  follow  frbm  hence,  that  thv 
Church  has  difclaimed  the  divine  origin  Qf  tithes  \  or  will  the  Bifllop 
prefume  to  afTeft  that  fuch  an  origin  is  entitled  to  norefpecS  ?  *  Whvm 
did  the  Proteftant  Church  firficute  diflljnters  ?  Never !  The  Bifhep  * 
knows  it,  and  his  infmuation,  therefore,  is  a  libel  on  the  Church.-^ 
jShe  never  denounced  any  other  ^^^/^^fT?/?  againft  fchifmatics  th^n  fhe 
was  warranted  by  the  fcriptural  denunciations  againft  the  fin  offchijm 
to  denounce  ;  and,  if  fee  have  relaxed  in  her  efforts  t©  ftcm  the 
torrent  of  fchifm  which  is  now  pouring  m  upon  her  on  all  iides,  and 
threatens -to  overwhelm  her,  inftead  of  deferving  compliments  for  her 
pegled  of  duty,  &e  merits  chadifement ;  and  jt  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  a  Biihop  to  remedy,  by  precept  and  example,  fuch  an  evil  if  i€ 
really  be  found  to  exift.  That  the  Church  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  • 
title  of  the  True  Church,  as  much  as  fhe  has  ever  done  fince  the 
reformatiojf,  is  an  aflfertion  that  we  fhall  not  take  for  granted,  becaufe 
advanced  by  the  Bifhop  of  LandafF.  Thnt  "  pafHve  obedience  to  bad 
.'Kings,  the  divme  right  of  all  Kings,  and  ihdefeafible  fucceflion,  are 
tenets  now  maintained  by  few" — JVhigs^  we  can  eafily  believe.  But 
that  rebelUm  could  flow  from  the  d6(Srlne  o{  pajpve  oLedience^  it  was 
left  for  the  fagacity  of  our  author  to  difcover. 

**  Every  age"— faid  an  admirable  writer,  whofe  prodttdions,  reli- 
gious and  political,  it  had  been  happy  for  the  Biihop  of  Landaflf,  if 
he  had  ftudied  and  made  the  gliide  of' his  opinions,  and  the  rule  of 
liis  condudt,  fiiice  a  iingle  volume  of  them  contains  more  true  know- 
ledge, and  more  important  information,  than  can  be  found  in  all  tl)p 
writings  of  all  the  Whig  Divines,  mitred  and  unmitred,  from  thercr 
volution  to  the  prefcnt  hour, — "  Every  age,"  faid  the  venerable 
Mr.  Jones,/'  hath  had  that  common  failing  of  imagining  itfelf  ta  , 
be  wifer  than  all  th^t  went  before  it;  and  the  wifdom  of .  the  pre- 
fent  is  frequently  boafled  of  by  very  ignorant  men:"  No  ftronger 
demonflration  of  ignorance  can  furely  be  exhibited,  than  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  an  increafe  of  wifdom  by  a  decreafe  of  knowledge^  ^ 
and  a  deviation '  from  right  principles.  In  no  one  part  of  hii 
pamphlet  has  the  Bifhop  been  more  unfortunate  than  in  the  con- 
cUlion  of  the  pafTage  juil  quoted.     For  as  the  doArines  of  paiive 

obedience^ 
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•bedience*,  and  the  divine  rigbti  of  kings,  tretbe  dodriiies  iiiciil'^ 
cttced  by  dicClMnrb  of  Englmd^  and  g^Miaded  on' the  pofitiire  ao^ 

-^borkj 


*  PalQve  obedience  and  nonored/tance  are  terms  con^fnoally  mifaBder- 
fiood  or  rai (applied.     Obedience,  either  to  God  or  laan,  is  two-ibid ;   ac- 
tive and  paflive.     In  the  cafe  of  obedience  to  QhI,  it  will  hardly  be  denied, 
that  we  are  bound  to' sufffr,  as  well  as  to  act,  in  fubmiffion  to  hi«  will :  in 
the  cafe  of  obedience  to  Man,  one  limitation,  and  on^  one,    is  always  iro« 
plied ;  tliat  our  obedience,  whether  active  or  paiHve,  do  not  intertere  with 
o«ir  obedience  to  God,  do  not  contravene  the  commands  of  Him,  who  is 
the  fuantaia  of  all  autfiority.     Subject  to  this  iingle  limitation,  we  are  farelj 
bound,  both  by  icripture  and  by  reafirm,  to  obey  in  aU  tilings,  whether  ou/ 
obedience  be  productive  of  comfort  or  of  fuifcring  to  oodinres.     Chtkfreit 
obe^  four  parents*  wives  obey  yoor  huibands,  fnvants  obey  yoor  isaflers, 
fubjods  obey  your  rollers;   arc  ail  precepts  fcanding  OKa^lyupon  4he  tame 
fowidation,  and  iifaing  from  the  fame  authority,  i.  e.  the  authority  of  God 
himfelf.     Every  one  of  thefe  precepts  is  itill  limited  by  that  other  prec^t, 
^  obey  God  rather  than  man,     whenever  obedience  to  the  one  is  incompa- 
tible with  obt^dience  to  the  other.     But  what  of/ter  Umttation  has  any  man 
authority  to  lay  down;  or  where  will  he  find  any  difpenfation  for  an  oppo^ 
iite  line  of  conduct  ?    To  fay,  that  the  doctrine  thus  defined  does  not  make 
provifion  for  extreme  cafes  of  fuflering,  which  human  nature  is  unable  to  . 
bear,  and  which  would  bring  mi  (cry  upon  whole  communities,  is  an  unte* 
nable  aflc^rtion.     Perhaps,  no  cafe  of  obodience,  which  we  can  pay  to  hu* 
man  aothority,  without  an  aduai  violation  of  our  duty  to  God,  caii  be  at« 
tended  with  im^abk  rafferings  and  grievances,  ejther  to  communities  or 
,  individuals.    But  fuppoiing  it  poihble  that  fcich  extreiti<s  cales  (hoald  arifei 
the  principle  or  rather,  the  instinct,  of  $t}f-fLrei€vvalian%  not  only  may,  bat, 
perhaps,  must  operate,  to  excite  fuch  rcfiitance  as  may  ward  o#tl)e  evil.— »- 
ohould  a  parent  attempt  the  life  of  his  child,  a  hufband  or  a  master  put  his 
ivife  or  fervant  in  danger  of  his  exi/lence,  there  is  no  law,  either  human  or 
divine,  which  will  not  allow  of  refi fiance  to  fuch  aggrellion,  as  the  only 
means  of  felf-prefervation.    But  fcill  the  relation/hip  between  tlie  paftiei 
will  not  be  thereby  diliolved^  nor  the  reciprocal  outies  abrogated.     But 
this  is  far  different  from  cflabliilung  tlic  right  of  re[i fiance  as  ^  jtrinci/fU, 
and  making  obedience  depend  upon  mere  political  compacts  and  condi' 
tions.  . 

Thus  explained,  where  can  be  the  error  or  i\ie  danger  of  the  doiflrines 
of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refi  llance  ?  Are  they  not  clearly  enjoined  tn 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  at  the  fame  time  evidently  ncceflary  to  the  very 
«xiAence  of  civilized  fociety,  or,  at  leafl,  to  the  prcfervation  of  kingly  py 
vemment,  which  cannot  long  lubfift  unim|>aired  on  any  other  principles? 
As  to  the  application  or  mifapplication  of  th^ie  principles  by  thofe  who  are 
called  Jacobites,  it  is  a  qaeilion  which  would  require  more  confideration  to 
determi»e:  neither  is  it  necetfary  to  revive  a  diipute,  which  can.  now  be 
produdive  of  lU)  polfible  good.  Let  Jmcohitism  then  sktji  tmti  thg  Preftmkr* 
Bullet  not  the  loyal  principles  of  honek  men  and  (bund  Chrifiians,  Heop 
likewile.  Surely  it  can  neither  be  difloyal  -nor  unconltitutional  to  hope, 
that,  as  long  as  the  prefent  Monarch  fvvaj's  thcfceptre,  'i>alllve  obedience 
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4hority  4»f  feriptttre,  be  i^lks»  iinwittiiigly,  proclaimed  tbe*  difgratre  of 
4he  ^  which  he  meant  to  panegyrize,  by  aiTertiog  that  tfaofe  doctrines 
4u\T  expired  in  (Jbe  prefent  xeign ;  and,  as  unwittingly^  paid  a  very  high 
jcomplioioit  to  Ja^ohiti^m^  which  he  intended  £0  revile,  by  imputing  to  it 
nhc  {appoxt  of  thofe  doiSlrines.  But  the  Bifliop  muft  bear  to  be  coid, 
.tbat  it  required  sax  uncocnimoo  .portion  of  afiurance  to  hring  forward  this 
cnirecahk  trafix  again,  li^hich  he  originally  advanced  in  his  memorable 
^rsuons  preached  before  the  Univerfity  0*  Caotbridge,  in  1776,  aftex 
ihe  Severe  chaftifement  which  he  experienced,  at  that  time,  from  a  • 
fcfpefiable  laymen^  the  worthy  friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  Jonesl> 
n^o  expofed,  in  a  moft  able  and  fatisfa<Slory  manner,  the  fallacy  and 
tbs  fallishood  of  the  prjeacher's  do£^rines,  proving  them  to  beaiiie  rer 
•pugnant  .to  reafoo,  and  oppufed  to  knpture  authority.  It  was  iioT, 
diirely,  Yccy  jsagnmmous,  after  remaiiting  fileat  then,  to  re^produoe 
.thcsftfu  farlkoies  and  £altQ)Oods,  at  the  expiration  of  £ve  aind  twenty 
ijtMSp  and  in  the  guifeof  afiertioofi  too^  unsupported  by  even  theiba^- 
dowofanairgument,  orirather,  ixuked,  urged  as  aofcnowledged  trudxs 
-arhich  fuperfcded  the  aeoeffity  of  argument,  fiut  as  ^ood,  we  know, 
frequently  arrfes  <>ut  of  £vil,  fo,  wetruft,  tfeisevii  wilibe  ()rQdu&ive 
^'foooe  good.  *ThcJaynaHy  thank  Heaven  !  Aill  Ix^^,  with  the  abi- 
lity, and  the  iadination,  we  trdft^  to  wield  once  more  the  rod  of 
fOonedlion,  for  «be  ohaftireaieiit  of  one  who  abules  doi9:riaes  <which  he 
readier  grolsly  CD ifundeiiftands,  or  wi If id^y  perverts.  We  fuiped,  ii»» 
-deed,  that  his  Lordibip  airas  a&aid  of  this,  for  he  fays,  ^^  If  a  degree 
mi  hitternefs.agatnft  diflentfics  he  ftijl  (Jub£(liog  in  Abe;nfrinds  of  fooie 
Mfmai^*  &c.     No^ny  J^ocdy  .no  biiier/ujfi  againft,  .but  a  wi£;  and 

Irudent  dfiftrufl  of,  difieoters^  with  fume  -jefenCmont  againft  faife 
rethren,  does  certaanfyiuhfift  tn  the  minds  of  more  /djriffm  than  one. 
'Tbea  (in  J776)the  Regius  Profeffor  of  Divinity  flood  forth  as  the 
fiifliop  of  Landaff  does  now,.  «the  whining  advocate  bf  the  enemies  qf 
*4he  cftablfAied^cburohi;— ^hen,  as  now,  hie  recommended  a  relief  froqi 
•iabfajption,  and  a  j'epeal  of  theTeft  and  .Corporation  A£ls.  iBut  he 
was  overpowered  >by  the  weight  of  arguments  and  authorities  brought 
^a'mft  him  by  his  adverfary,  and  he  flunk  away  fnom  the  unequal 
xoBteft,  defeated  but  not  convinced.  *  He,  then,  predi£led,  that  tfc(e  . 
time  would  come  ^*  when  the  wifclom  of  goye^mnent  will  grant.tbein 
:iirU  relief:"  and  he  is  now  .weak  enough  to  believe;^  .that  the  period 
ibr  the  accompli (hrhent^  his  liberal  prophecy  Jias,  at  length,  vt^ 

tand  Don^refifiaoce  will  hfi  confidered  ^s  ptur  bounden  dut^^  no  \q(%  .than  .oi|r 
.hueft  inte?::eft. 

.  His  Lordlhip,  perhaps,  has  great  diflike  to  any  obedience  which  can  be 
4he«attle-of  ^i^^M^^  Wbatj  -then,  does  he  ihii^  oi  Maxtpjcml  Same  .of 
t|je  primitive  Ci^ri&ans  fufiered  m^tyrdonj,  perhaps,  unnecefiarily^  and' 
fom  jgtkiffaken  notions  of  dutv.  But  will  the  Bifhop  fay  (hat  martyrdom  is 
•therefore  an  error,  and  (houlcf  fleep  in  tjieir  graves?  ^  Apply  this  to  the  pre- 
fcit  fubje^.  Supposing  Tacobites  to  have  been  in  an  error,  in  their  application 
W'the  pfinciple  of  obedience  ifo  the  Stuart  family.  Dops  il  ipllow,  that  the 
dodrine  of  obedience  in  its  i^^^  extent  is  therefore  not  a  duty  ^  " 
'  no.  Lxviii.  VOL.  XVII.  N  rived. 
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rived.    We  are  compelled,  indeed^  to  admit  that  the  Toy  and  Scr^ 
turt  Dsffrim  of  paffive  obtdience  having  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  fap- 
planted  by  the  fVbig  and  Satanicai  Do^rine  of  lYk^facred  right  §flm-   ' 
furreHion^  the  times  afFord  fome  little  fandion  to  the  Bi{hop*8  liberal 
hopes.     But  his  Lord(htp  will,  neverthelefs*  find  to  his  coft,  that 
there  dill  remains  a  chofen  band  of  T'm/xand  High  Churehmat — (Nay, 
ftart  not,  my  good  Lord) — firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  tbcsr 
anceftors,  true  to^  their  God,  their  King,  their  Country,  and  them^ 
felves  ;  who  will  rally  round  the  altar,  ^nd  the  throne,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  uphold,  with  their  lives,  thofe  dodrines  which  he  has  the 
prefumption  to  condemn,  and  which  conftitute  their  heft  (earthfy) 
fupport !     "  The  Tories,"  f^^id  Dr.  Jablonlki,  the  King  of  Pruffia's  ! 
Chaplain,  oa  an  occafion  which  cannot  have  efcaped  the  fii(hop's  oip- 
mory,  *<  t^uly  and  properly  fo  called,  were  zealous  defenders  of  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  the  Church  and  Monarchy.     On  the  contrarY* 
under  the  cloak  of  Whiggifm,  were  concealed  factions,  which^  if  liet 
alone  to  ftrengthen  themfelves,  would  not  be  lefs  dangerous   to  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  than  to  the  Church  and  Monarchy."     **  The 
ForieSj"  faid  the  venerable  layman^  above  noticed,  to  the  Biihop  him-^ 
fielf,  then  only  a  Doifor^  <^  are  not  fuch  drivellers  as  the  Do&or  takes  ; 
them  to  be,  they  love  liberty  and  property  as  well  as  their  neighboorii' 
and  as  to  their  cheerful,  foeial  difpofition,  the  opinion  of  it  i«  fo^wcll 
eftablifhed,  that  it  has  fometimes  been  turned  to  their  reproach*     The  I 
•nature  of  things  is  fuch,  that  ail  mankind  muft  engage  in  ibme  ier-  \ 
vice  or  other ;  and  the  Tories  being  no  friends  to  flavery,  like  that  beft 
which  is  eafieft.     There  are,  properly  fpeakine,  only  .two  mafiersi 
we. cannot  ferve  both,  and  one  of  them  we  muft  ferve  ;  the  choice  of 
which  we  will  ferve  is  left  to  ourfelves,    and  his  fcrvants  we  are  to 
i^hom  we  obey.     The  Tories  prefer  that  maffer  **  whofe  fervice  is 
perfcfl  freedom" ;   the  fFhigs  are  of  a  difterent  opinion  ;  if  tbcy  ae 
pleafed  with  the  wages  of  their  matter,  I  can  only  fay,  I  am  forry  far 
their  tafte,  I  envy  them  not.     It  is  refiflance,,  and  not  paffive  obe- 
dience, that  is  the  flavifh  principle,   as  they  will  find  who  hold  it  t 
refinance  leading  naturally  to  a  military  power,  the  moll  terrible,  ex« 
penfive,  and  deftradlive  of  all  ^ower,  to  which  they  who  are  fubjeft 
are  in  abfolute  flavery,  becaufe' they  have  no  longer  the  benefit  of  tlV 
law  J  the  only  law  in  fuch  a*  cafe  being  the  will  of  the  conquering 
party;  as  this  unhappy  country*  found  to  its  ooft,  under  the  grand 
ufurpation  of  the  laft  century."*-^ And  as  France  has  fincc  found. 

With  this  profefHon  of  Tory  and  High  Church  principles  we  leave 
his  Lordfhip  to  do  as  he  pleafes,  cxpreffing,  only,  our  furprize^  that 
he  fhould  have  profited  fo  little  by  experience^  as  ftill  to  prom^ulgate 


*  If  the  Bidiop'i  Tra6l  continue  to  clrcolate,   as  will  probably  be  the 

.  cafe,  we  cameftly  recommend  a  republication  of  this  fpirited  reproof^  never 

more  leafonable  than  at  the  prefeiit  moment;  unlefi,  indeed^  the   '*  Lajr- 

man''  will  again  fet  his  fhouldex  to  tiie  wheel,  and  overturn  this  new  car^o 

of  Whiggifm.  in(o  the  mire« 

?  .  .  do£lriaes 
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doSrines  wbkK  he  is  unable  to  defend,  and  which,  for  that  and  for  fu* 
perior  reafons,  he  ought  to  have  renounced.  The  dodrine  of  rcfiftancc, 
(which,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  the  very  fanrte  as  the  doftrine  of 
infurreAfon,)  when  we  confidcr  its  oripn  and  its  cfFedls  muft  furcly  be 
raniced  among  thofe  works  of  the  devil,  which  our  godfiithers  and 
godmothers  promifed  we  fliould  renounce.  Its  renunciation,  there- 
fore, is  a  Chriftian  duty.  Befides,  when  we  advert  to  the  penalty 
annexed  to  the  pradical  application  of  it,  "  they  that  rejiji  Jhall  reaive 
ti  themfelves  damnation^^  he  mult  be  a  bold  Whig  indeed,  who  can  pro- 
lefshis  adherence  to  ft. 

Againft  the  Bithop*s  recommendation  to  the  legiflature,  as  agaiftft 
fomt  of  the  do£lrines  which  he  has  maintained,  we  enter  our  fo- 
Icffln  proteft,  in  which,  we  hope,  a  great  majority  of  the  two  Houfcs 
tf  Parliament  are  fully  prepared  to  join,  notwithftanding  the  recent 
KcefOon  of  two  metoibers  of  the  Whig-Club  to  theminiftfy  ;  and  (hall 
conclude  our  remarks  on  the  f fetch  and  no  fpeech\  before  us,  in~thc 
frotds  of  the  fame  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  fo  copJeufly 
5|ttoted. 

* "  There  was  a  Judat  among  the  apoftles,  and  there  may  be  fuch  a 

.ttarafler  now  in  the  Epifcopal  College ;  but  I  truft  that  they  are,  for 

%etaoft  part,  faithful  guaidians  of  the  church,  who  will  watch  over 

tter  for  fafeiy,  and  will  not  confent  to  th^e  breaking  down  of  the  walls 

tf  our  Jerufelcm,  to  let  iii  the  enemy  to  defile  the  fandtuary." 


^/i/w,   Poema.      Scripjii    Savagius    Landor.      Oxonii.       l2mo. 
'     Pp.  14.3.     4s.     Kirby,  Paternoftcr-Row,     1803. 

THIS  poem,  from  the  author's  epidle  to  his  brother.  Teems  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  prefs  in  June,  although  it  has  but  re- 
iltmtly  come  into  our  hands.  The  reader  may  recolle£l  the  exagge- 
[t^^xA  praifcs  beftowed  upon  Gebir  in  the  Critical  Review.  Doubt- 
^kfs,  the  editors  poilefled  the  watch-word,  condudiing  to  this  dark 

fnSuary^  if  fo  we  may.  venture  to  call  it,  of  anarchy  and  (edition. 

To  evince  the  impartiality  which  guides  our  pen,  wlvilft  we  declare 
1|^  mod  open  hoftjlity  to  the  atrocious  principles,  and  lurking  infinua- 
^tems.of  the  poet,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers,  firft,  with  fome  poetry 
'  V^iftinguimed  merit ;  and,  fecondly,  with  fome  which,  in  our  humble 

opinion,  demands  greatly  inore  than  mere  critical  animadverfion. 
>    Tamar  replies  to  the  Nympb^  who  offered  to  wrefile  for  a  Iheep, 

'  "  Mihi  non  evis  ulla:  phafelus  - 

"     N6n  gerttJias  nofter,  quaefius  nifi  fortd  rapine. 
At  mihi  cseruleae  iinuofa  foramina  conchas 
Obvolvunt,  lucemque  inlas  de  fole  biberunt : 
Nam  crevere  locis  ubi  porticus  ipCa  palati 
Et  qua  purpureSi  medius  (lat  currus  in  undsi. 
Tu  quate,  foronus  abit :  tu  lasvia  tange  labella 
Aaribusattentis,  veteres  reroinifcitur  aedes, 
Oceanufque  fuus  quo  niurmure  murmurat  ilfa. 
Sunt  bae,  funt  aiisequc,  datae  mihi  muncra  Nymphis, 

N  2  Quti(qu« 
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QoefAitie  pftnes  ftrepitm  noll4  niodalaris  arent-^ 
At,  Neptune  Pater»  non  fant  ea  pignora  nobis, 
£rli  ovis :  in  pra&fejis  puero  fua  redat  avena.' 

"  Jamque  propinquabatconcurrere  prompta  virago^ 
At  priiis  infpiciens  in  pedora  (ufpiravit* 
£t  tremutt  tanquam  dubitaret  polFe  latere. 
Ifla  videbanfur  veluti  fallemia  tacluin, 
£t  quodam  aerio  levit^r  fufiafa  vapore, 
£t  formofa,  tamen  defcribi  n^fcia  torml." 

Perhaps  there  is  not,  even  in  the  Auguftan  poets,  a  paflage  moic 
truly  and  genuinely  ckilical,  whether  we  confider  the  latinity,  the  ca-. 
denees,  the  fejuimenta,  or  the  defcription.  What  then  Ihal]  bouirij 
our  indignatioa,  when,  from  the  notes  themfelves^  it  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted us  to  doubt,  that  the  braved  and  bed  of  our  Englifli  mooardit 
Hre  reprefented  in  the  infernal  reg'waj  deferving  and  fu&ring  the  iMft 
cruel  and  (gnoaiinious  tortures  ?  We  do  not  difcover,  in  this  fceoe^ 
the  cold  and  crafty  John,  nor  the  reftleis,  and  jturbulent,  and  tragic 
Richard  ;  but  we  find,  where  none  but  a  coward  would  have  placel 
them,  the  gallant  William,  and  the  unforUinate  Charles.  We  find-^ 
4>ut  we  would  paufe,  we  would  doubt,  we  would  bifbelieve,  if  wc  wot! 
€iUe }  for  it  is  painful  to  imagine  fuch  wickednefs  in  any  tnan,  m'-' 
fiariag  to  apply  what  we  (hall  now  tranfcrlbe  to  the  moft  aaguftairi 
venerable  perfonage,  the  glory  arid  delight,  the  father  and  proteflsc: 
of  his  people. 

''  Qnis  verd,  umbranim  metuens  augenfqae  tumuliuro, 
Ifte  fupercil^  candente  ?.  Pavoris  imago  ! 
I/le,  recellentem  qui  ficut  bellua  frontem 
Surrigit  ? — ifte  miler^  qui,  vinclus  rede,  fupinus 
fjulat,  ere^lom  fetinet  dam  machina  ferrutn. 
Adfiemeosinterproavoserat  ille?  tuHlfie 
OensnoAra  ignavun),  genti  hxc  igna^ia,  regem?' 

**  Tone  ^roar,  '  monftrum^faiteamur,  Iberia  geflit, 
Sed  Scythicut  noftris  Boreas  genus  appulit  oris/ 

"  Efgo  craentus  erat,  veriius  nee  numina  Divttra/ 
'  Daemonas  inrernos  metuit,  nihil  ille  beatos, 
Quotidiana  licetfacies  inoleveritaris: 
Nee  beUator  erat :  tamen  heu  quae -mille  profufae 
Marie  anima:!  ut  lapidesquibus  efl  exercitafunJU! 
O  (celus  ignavum,  O  aliorum  incUria  curse, 
Lentaque  faevitia  et  vecordia  frigida  regum ! 
O  hommes  anlmi  captos'!  hi^  vota  prec^fque  ? 
Qvi  V08?  aat  ubi  funt,  hxc  fMffi  crimina,  Divi?' 

**  £ja  age— majorem  (jacet  ad  kttus)  ecce^^gantem. 
Ecce  pedes  flavam  {)erfu lb  flore  paludem* 
Exercent,  icopalos  caput  irrequietaque  tangunt 
Te^tora:  furgitatrox>  nigranti  periitus  alga> 
Et  fremit,  et  terrain,  quam  porrigit  infula,  prenfat. 
QuiCnam  alius  rnehdax  magis,  aut  magis  improbos  aufis, 

**  *  Alter,  qui,  inter patriamquamreliqueratet  regnumquod  ocoipavera^ 
parum  quietd  vixit.'*  **  . 

Sccptra 
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Sceptra  fibi  tnlitj  i  populo  fufpenfat  tyrannas  ? 
^ut  quando  fuit  ufurae  litis  acrior  auri? 
Scilicet  hie  populi  pater  eil !  hie  nempe  feqautl 
Laude  virum>  fperan(»  qu4  praetextatur^  eand^in 
Stulthiaeve  fuae  fore  dedecorive  levamon. 

'*  Andin  tit  aureola  lyra  verberet  atM'a  virgS, 
Utque  natent  lepid^  voces  procul !  ecce,  propinqaa^ 
Ecce  neiiwaclum  homiiiero  populos  qui  vendidit  auro. 
Hos  propria  externo  jug;a  ruminird>re  tyranno,''^ 
Perque  duo  ienavi  manner unt  (»caia  lervi/ 

''  Horrendum!  quae  furgit  ibi  lam  pallida  forma? 
Fare  age>  fere  Aroar/  rex  inelamavit  Iberu«» 
'  Me  fortalT^  ocuU  iallunt  Tub  imagine  recuma 
Spe^are  infoUti  quae  jam  fpediare  videntar: 
Surgit  eiiim  talis  perfufo  faoguine  nimbus 
Ac  operire  folet  miilam  ierrugiae  lunam. 
iPare  quid  iHa  veiit  fpcci^s  ita  decolor  ori% 
Quidve  velit  fpatium  quo  purpura  Japfa  corgai  ?'' 

We  fhall  prefent  to  our  reader  one  more  extra^l,  which  will  con* 
vince  him  that  the  men  who  cry  out  moft  loudly  for  Kberty  are  fre« 
I  qaentiy  not  only  the  friends  and  partifans,  hut  the  moft  defpicable, 
and  fcfvile  flatterers^  of  a  fanguinary  and  lawless  defpot«  This  faft 
has  been  exeaaplified  id  Milton,  and  fevorcty  seprobatcd  by  Dr.  Jobn^ 
fon.  The  quotation  of  that  illuftrious  critic,  however  praifed  for  de^ 
licacy  of  latiaity  and  of  adulation,  yields  perhaps  ill  both  tt>  the  pror 
iligate  mufe  of  Laiidor. '  We  (bail  begin  with  the  defcripcion  of  £tna» 
include  the  fraifis  of  Bu$napartiy  and  end,  where  the  poet  fcems  t# 
ftfl  (bame  and  compundion,  with  a  diftant  view  of  Gibraltar, 

"  Quanta  fuper  lucts,  fuper  arcibuSf  irruit  ^tna  ! 
Horridiore  altas  confundit  luca  tenebsas, 
Formofumque  diem  nebularum  intercipit  alis, 
^thera  dum  medium  fecat,  auraique  potiri 
Denegat :  obflnpuit  TamaTi  accHnatus  arnica?, 
Corripuitque  manus  tenuitque  inconfcia  veflem  ? 
Audkrat  fremitum  fupr^,  horrueVatque  fragorem^ 
Vidit  et  avulfos  jaculantem  ad  fidera  montes. 
Longiiis  interei  figebat  lumina  Nais;  / 

Quod  Tamar  admirans>  ait,  *  obvenit  altera  fiamma? 
Infula  ?  vel  nihil  hac  ?  et  lodor  imagine  serum  V 

*  Profpice/  non  aliud  refpondit  arnica  petentt : 
Piofpicit;  adverfum  gemimiC£o^|cendere  ftadam 
£t  cindu  reiuo  canelcere  littora  ^^^xi : 

'  Infula  qu»  juxta  ell/  dooet  baud  ign;>c^  fiiaritum, 

*  Nomine  vix  illam  undiVagaB  nov^re  forores: 
Aft  age !  Venturis  erit  altera  clarior  annis. 
Prole  fuperba  tu& !  cecinemnt  talia  Pkrcae. 


<r  « 


Ecce  nefandum  horoinem  populos  qui  vendidit  auro^' ' 
Hos  propria  externojuga  lummif^re  tyranno,  &c/ 
^  Republica  quadam  religionibus  contrari^  evers&,  regero,  cnjpt  patr 
roerttd  capite  damnirant  ab  exilio  (lolide  vocabant.    Proximl  vtrfat  patrem 
adambranL'' 
'  M  >I  3  If^cetur 
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Nascdur  Tamari-'^roJucite  filat  sorores  ! 
Si  modojustitirttn  jUbeffatem^e  tuetur — 
hUrtalis  major  moriali  laude  futvrus. 
C(sIicolum  Stygio  minitetur  fiilmine  fedes^ 
Sera  dabit  pcenas  ultore  Sicania  C)Tno/* 

"  Progeniem,  cujus  fuil  immemnr  inter  amorei^ 
•  Audiit  exultans  Tamar  aflfore,  brachia  fudit 
X  Heu  quolies  in  colla  nurfts,  qualique  rubore 

Fatidicse  tinxit  ridentia  labra  voluptas ! 

''  Exliiloftit  pelagp  nimbola  cacumina  Ca}pe>. 
'  Jamque  domus  flctit  ante  oculos  regalis  avoruoi : 
Hanc  ukr  conrpexit,  Facrymis  ita  fatur  obortis. 
'  Salve  excel  fa  Jovis  quam  ge(^it  Iberia  rapes, 
Qaara  tonilru  portare  fuum  pater  iple  volebat,  • 
Kt  cupidas  colli  here  nova  formidine  gentes ; 
.    Salve  iterum,  deferta  tuis !  te  praeterit  ^fta*, 
Te  Zephyrus,  te  Flora,  nee  imprimit  ofcula  fr^nti : 
Sedf  patriae  memor  usqite  mea,  sahveiejuhebo 
Pr^ruptos  etiam  sco/iuhs,  exesaque  saxa, 
Qua  veneranda  Fides  f^irtusque  invicta  qtiiirunt.^ 

In  revolutionary  times  it  is  more  to  be  lamented  tban  wondered  at^ 
that  a  hviy  even  in  this  happy  country,  fhould  be  fo  hardened  i& 
crime,  fo  exafperated  by  difappointment,  (o  defperate  by  poverty^  or 
fo  reduced  by  a  blind  and  frivolous  love  of  change,  as  to  defireand 
aim  to  perpetrate  the  fubverfion  of  eflabiifhed  order.  But,  thatmeo 
of  liberal  education,  of  ancient  family,  of  high  expectations;  that 
tnen,  aciually  enjoying  all  the  ble flings  of  property,  (hould,  like  Mr. 
Savage  Landof,  wi(h  to  render  thofe  bleifings  Aifecure,  can  only  b« 
attributed. to  that  folly  and  blindncfs  with  which  it  pleafes  the  Al- 
mighty  to  chaftife  the  laft  excefs  of  human  >yickedners. 

GebiTy  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  The  Second  Edition. 
i2mo.  pp.  148.  ijs.  Slatter  and  Munday,  Oxford;  Kirby, 
London.     1803. 

AFTER  the  pjeceding  article  was  vrrhtcn^  ihc  feconJ  edition  ol 
Mrw  Landor's  Englifh  poem  of  Gebir  (of  which  the  Latin  poent 
appears  to  be  a  free  tranflation)  was  put  into  our  hands  ;  and,  whether 
he  was  fearful  that  the  flatttry  lavifhed  on  the  murderer  ef  Jaffa,  in 
the  lad  paflage  quoted,  would  be  too  difguftful  to  be  toleiated  l)y  tiis 
Engti/h  rc2idcrsj  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  public  mind  refpcSing 
his  Corfican  Majcfty,  01  whether  he  had  teamed  that  his  fricnd.Dr. 
Parr,  who  iirft  founded  the  trumpet  of  refiftance  againft  the  enemies  o€ 
the  French  republic,  had  given  up  Buonaparte,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  qualify  his  praife  by  the  following  nrte,  which  is  not  in  the  Latin 
poem,  though  both  becks  appear  to  have  been  publifhed  at  the  fame  time'.  ~ 

"  A  mortal  man  above  all  mortal  praife."  Bonaparte  (Buona- 
.parte}  might  have  been  fo;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career^  it 

"  *  *  Cymo;    Corfic^." 

was 
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wit  augured  that  ht  would  be.  But  onhappily  he  thinks,  that  to  pro- 
duce great  changes,  is  to  perform  great  a<f^ions ;  to  annihilate  ancient 
freedom,  and  to  fubfticute  new;  to  give  lepubfics  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  the  pi.ovincesof  monarchs  u  republican  one;  in  (hcrt, 
io  overthrow  by  violence  ail  the  infticuiiuns,  and  to  tear  from  the 
heart  all  the  focial  habits  of  men,  hiis  been  th^  tenor  of  his  politics  to 
the  prefent  hour. 

If  fuch  has  been  the  conftant  tenor  of  this  ufurper's  politics,  whicli 
1)0  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  doubted  lor  a  moment,  what  excufe  can  Mr« 
Labdor  giv/e  to  an  infulted  nation,  for  the  unqualified  flattery  which 
he  beftowe4  on  hiiu  till  the  year  i8oj  ;  and  which,  even  thcn^hc  be- 
ftowed  on  him  in  his  La  jn  poem  ?  Buonaparte  has  been  much  more 
jConfiftent  than  his  eulogift.  On  his  fir(l  entrance  into  life,  impelled 
by  vanity^  and  ftimulated  by  incereft,  the  Corfican  Became  a  traitor  to 
the  king,  whofe  bounty  had  fupported  him,  and  the  murderer  of  the 
people,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted.  Every  fubfeqiient  flage  of 
his  public  life  has  been  marked  by  deeds  of  equal  atrocity ;  vindiaive, 
blood-thirfty,  and  malignant;  his  crimes  fee  defcription .at  defiance ; 
and,  h  confident  in  wickednefs  has  he  been,  that  he  has  never  beea 
known  to  perform  one  really  great  or  good  attion.  How  dare  Mr. 
Landor  aflert,  that  **  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  it  was  augured" 
that  Buonaparte  would  be  "  a  mortal  man  gbove  all  mortal  pfaife  ?" 
He  iegan  bis  career  by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  royalifts  at  Tou- 
lon \  and  by  the  mailacre  of  feven  thoufand  citizens  of  Paris,  who 
\t^d  the  prefumpti on  to  aflcrt  their  right  of  chufing  their  reprefenta- 
tives, — a  right  juft  conferred  on  them  by  a  diecree  of  the  National 
Convention  ?  Were  thcfe  3,6ks  utove  allpraife?  The  rebels  and  regi- 
cides of  France,  indeed,  thought  fo;  but  even  thelefs  furious  republi- 
cans, the  more  moderate  traitors,  of  that  guilty  land,  thought  other- 
'wife;  they  deemed  him  too  blocxiy-minded  for  theri),  and  aAuaily 
imprifoned  him  as  a  terr^rijii  Mr.  Landor^  then,  (lands  convided  of 
the  charge  of  inconfiftency,  far  bellowing  unqualified  praife  on  this 
uTurper  before  1803,  and  for  his  feeble  attempt  to  qualify  his  praife 
ihen\  unlef:*,  indeed,  he  mean  to  aflerr,  that  his  rebellion  a^ainft  his 
fovereign,  the  murder  of  his  countrymen,  the  maHacres  of  the  pea- 
fantry  in  Italy,  and  the  thoufand  other  namelefs  crimes  which  ht 
committed  in  that  defolated  country,  as  w^ll  as  in  Egypt ;  and,  laftly,  . 
the  renunciation  of  his  God,  and  perjuries  witthput  end,  are  more 
venial  ofFences  thatfhis  breach  of  faith,  and  his  enmity  againft  Great 
Britain.  But  even  this  pretext  would  not  avail  him  ;  (or,  in  order  to 
juftify  his  praifes^  he  mud  infifi  that  the  {brme>r  afis  (not  one  of  which 
be  condemns  in  his  mte  of  qualification)  were  praife-worthy,  while  the 
latter  only  are  cenfureable* 

We  muft  cbnfefs,  that  wc  can  give  no  credit  to  Mr.  L.  for  bis 
finceritj  in  the  weak'  qualifications  which  he  affefls  to  aflien  to  the 
ilrong  praife  which  he  lavifhes  on  his  hero,  in  the  laft  Englim  edition 
ot  his  poem.  Indeed,  at  the  clofe  of  that  very  edition,  he  intisoduces 
iosne  lines  which  bad  been  omitted  in  the  firft  edition^  and  which 
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fheWy  ^efy  clearly,  the  nature  of  his  principles^  and  tkc  ftrtBglb  qf 
hi$  ait^cbi^erit  to  republican  France. 

"  If  glory  caUj'^  (you),  turn  to  mercy's  fide. 
Ye  Tons  of  Uaul,  for  gfory  wails  you  there. 
PakmoAarchyJliespast!  her  Afian  val«, 
«  Graiven  with  tygers  linked  before  bear  car« 

And  riot  loves,  and  fatyrs,  crown'd  with  flowers. 
Round  which  w^hoie  nations  reel'd  a<vay  fro/n  truth — 
Flaw'd  with  the  fpear,  and  on  the  fands  rever/l. 
Spills  the  flow  poifou  that  confum'd  the  brave. 
Nvwt  youth  exult!  now,  barraflTM  age,  repofe! 
Yours  are  the  rural  fports,  unchill*d  by  fear  ^ 
Yowrs  p\ex)iy,pe^ce,  an  J  liberty,  tAaf  loves 
The  Jtot/shoU  goJs,  an  J  late  umheatks  the  sword. 
Roond  every  cottage,  and  through  every  wiH, 
For  yr)u  the  vine  her  purple  wreath  fufpendj»,  • 
The  glaucous  olive  bears  the  cold  for  you,  &c.* 

'  If  tbefe  Hnes  were  read  to  the  wretched  flavcs  over  whom  tire  obu 
jfcJt  of  Mr.  Lander's  panegyrics  rules  with  a  rai  of  iron^  difpofingat 
his  pleaTure,  of  their  liberty,  their  property,  ^pd  even  their  lives,  they 
would  alTuredly  confidf  r  them  as  the  language  of  derifion  and  mockery  1 
At  the  clofe  of  the  book,  whence  this  paflage  is  extraded,  the  autW 
has  found  it  expedient  to  add  one  other  meagre  note  of  ^udltficatibn^  in 
■  which  he  obferves,  that  •*  great  hopes  were  raifed  from  the  French 
revolution,  but  every  good  man  is  difappoinied/*    The  good  men  who 
rejoiced  sTt  the  murder  of  Louis  the  SIX^ee^th,  and  the  fubveriion  of 
the  monarchy,  have  certainly  been  difappointed,  at  finding  the  empire 
of  ^f«^///y,  which  Mr.  Landor  alfo  panegyrizes,  exifting  only  frf  the 
confular  ptoclamaitibns,  and  at  the  head  of  the  confular  code;  and  a 
"military  defpotifm  fubftiiutcd   in  its  place,  by  the  very  ^*  child  amJ 
chan)pion  of  jacobinifm.*'     But  really  good  men  experience  other 
feelings  than  thofe  of  di  Tap  point  ment,  at  the  origin,  pirogrefs,  and  clofe 
of  a  revolution,  which  they  forefaw  from  the  firfl  would  ^6ve  the 
bane  and'the  fcourge  of  Europe.     The  poetry  of  the  Englifl^i  edition 
h  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Latin,  and  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  re* 
commend  it.  ^  .   ■    *^ 


The  Revolutionary  Plutarch:  exhibiting  the  mojidiftinguijhid  Characters^ 
Liter arj^  Military^  and  Political^  tn  the  recent  Annals  of  the  French 
Republic  ;  the  greatejt  partfrom  the  original  ififotmation^  of  a  Gentle- 
man  rtjident  at  Paris,  To  which,  as  an  Appendix^  is  reprinted  en- 
tire,  the  celebrated  Pamphlet  of'  "  KlLLiNG  NO  MuitD^tt.'' 
i2mo.     2  vols,     pp.844.     I2S.     Murray.     1804. 

"^  /\  7  HOE VER  contributes  te  ftrip  off  the  malk,  which  intcreft 
.V  V  and  tcllovv-fceiing  have  combined  to  give  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Frcixu  :tvQiuuoii>  and  to  exhibit  their  characters,  their  condu6l,  and 
thLir  crimes,  in  a  narrative,  undifguifcd  by  the  varnifb  of  adulation, 
undc:o0iKd  by  the  cant  of  jucobinifm,  renders  an  important  fei vice  to 
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|be«ufc  of  f  irtue  and  of  truth.    At  an  early  part  of  thcFiencb  Rt- 
volufioR,  lome  Jacobinical  writer  in  this  country  publiflied  two  vo- 
lumcsy  profcfSng  to  contain  the  lives  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  , 
t>ut  which  in   fa6k  difplayed  a  ti flue  of  falfboods,  (many  of  them,  in-  . 
deed,  proceeding  from  the  grofleft  ignorance,)  and  a  raaftof  the  moft 
iulfoiue  adulation  on  the  moll  criminal  characters.     The  volumes 
before  us  are  marked  by  different  principles,   proceeding  from  more-: 
copious  and  more  authentic  fourccs  of  information,  and  influenced  by  ' 
a  greater  rcfpeiii  far  truth.     They  conftain,  however,  '*  the  particulars  ; 
of  no  perfon,  whi>  is  not   either  a  relative,  a  courtier,  a  favourite,  a 
tool,  an  accomplice,  or  a  rival,  of  the  too- fortunate  Coriican  up(lart»  » 
now  the  oppreflbr  and  plunderer  of  the  European  continent/'     Tbo 
£rft  vol^nae,  to  which  our  attention  will  be  coufixied  in  this  article,  is 
filled  with  the  lives  of  Moreau,  Sieyes,  Fouche^  Barras,  Rcederer^ 
Volney,  Pichegru,  RioufFe,  David,  and  Talleyrand,        ^ 

In  the  Hfe  of  Moreau,  the  language  of  panegyric  is  much  too  pre*- 
dominant,  which  proceeds,  wc  fufpeS,  from  too  ftrong  a  reliance  on  • 
French  authorities  for  many  of  the  military  details,  and  of  the  re* 
pedions. which  sfccompany  them.  His  bafenefs  to  his  friend  and  in-*i 
&ru£toT  Pichegru,  too,  is  not  reproved  with  fufficient  (Irength  ;  nor  ig  • 
the  declaration  of  Moreau,  ^*  that  until  an  honourable  peace,''  that 
is  fucb  a  peace  as  would  gratify  the  ambition,  and  favour  the  views^ 
of  the  Corfican  ufurper,  ^^  had  reftored  the  tranquillity  and  happineft 
of  his  couivtrymeni  he  would  ferve  any  perfon  who  mould  afliime  or 
ufurp  the  executive  government, — either  a  Robefpierre  or  a  Bourbon  j^ 
9  Barras  or  a  Buerupartf,''  imputed,  we  incline  to  believe,  to  its  true 
motive.  Such  a  declaration,  though  to  thofe  perfons  who  look  only  ' 
at  the  fuperficies  of  things,  and  confider  iduutry  as  a  kind  of  abftraCt 
being,  without  affixing  to  it  thofe  properties,  thofe  affinities,  and 
thofe  circumftances,  which  alone  can  give  it  intereii  or  value,  may  be 
afcribed  to  patriotifni  \  but  to  fuck  as  know  how  to  analyze  and  to 
appreciate  the  principle  of  patriotifm,  none  of  its  diftinguifliing  cha- 
raOtriftics  will  be  foimd  in  this  declaration,  which  feemsto  us  rather 
to  have  proi;;eedcd  from  a  much  more  felfifh  'motive. .  This  belief, 
indetd,  is  ftrengthened  by  the  fubfcquent  part  of  the  declaration : 
V  but  peace  and  order  once  returned,  he  would  oppofe  all  ambitious 
intriguers,  fanfculottes,  or  princes,  directors  or  coafuls,  who  abufed 
their  power  to  enflave  Frenchmen,  aiid  were  infamous  enough  to  de* 
prive  them  of  a  liberty  for  which  they  had  been  fighting  fo  many  years, 
and  for  which  they  had  made  fuch  numerous  facrifices."  Now  we  are 
yet  to  learn  what  oppofition  Moreau  made  to  Buonaparte  after  the 

Seace  of  Amiens,  who,  it  will  not  be  denied,  abufeci  his  power  to  en* 
avethe  people,  and  was  infamous  enough  to  deprive  the  nation  of  its 
liberty.  That  fpecies  of  patriotifm,  which  fubdues  all  fenfc  of  alle- 
giance to  legitimate,  piower,  ar\d  ftifles  all  the  feelings  of  loyalty,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  it  fancSlions  rebellion  and  favours  ufurpation,  on.  th^ 
other,  is  not,  we  confefs,  fucb  as  we  wiih  to  fee  praifed  by  the  hifto« 
rian,  or  encouraged  by  our  countrymen.  Still,  however,  we  are  hot 
iurprifed  that  the  biographer  (hould  feel  fome  partiality  for  a  man  who 
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rifes  much  fuperior  to  moft  of  thofe  whofe  charaiSers  he  has  under* 
taken  to  (feliueate.  His  military  talents,  his  general  integrity,  his 
known  difintereflednefs,  and  his  abftinence  from  crimes  and  extortions, 
when  fo  ftrongly  tempted  by  the  influence  of  example,  to  the  adoption 
of  an  o{^p  ifite  condudt,  are  certainly  highly  honourable  to  him. 
Though,  foe  it  obferVed,  that,  free  as  he  was  himfelf  from  ftains  of  this 
natur^,  the  horrors  committed  by  his  army,  in  his  memorable  retreat 
from  Germany,  have  been  feldom  exceeded  by  the  devaftations  i(nd 
wickedncfs  of  any  of  the  republican  hordes.  General  Vandamme,  a 
furious  jacobin,  was  firft  accufed  of  incapacity  by  Pichcgru,  after- 
vrard$  degraded  by  Moreau,  who  fent  him  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
laftly,  rewarded  by  Buonaparte,  who  has  made  him  governor  of  Lille, 
a  pofl  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  unfortunate  Count  de  Sombreuil.  This 
Vandamme  **  is  the  fon  of  a  barber,  and  was,  before  the  revolution, 
condemned  to  the  gallows  for  houfe* breaking,  and  was  marked  on  his 
{houlders  with  a  hot  iron.  In  1794  he  fent  to  the  guillotine  the 
judge,  whofe  humanity  had,  in  1788,  faved  his  Hfe."  Of  another 
furious  jacobin,  Augereau,  the  friend  and  the  favourite  of  Buonaparte, 
we  have  fomc  curious  anecdotes  ^  but  we  (hall  notice  thefe  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  fccond  volume,  which  contains  his  Jifc. 

In  hfs  biographical  fketch  of  the  grand  conftitution- monger,  the 
Abbe  Sieves,  the  author  has,  from  the  ufe  of  unguarded  language,  in* 
cautioufly  appeared  to  make  a  conceflion,  which,  from  the  foundnefs 
of  his  principles,  we  are  pcrfuaded  it  could  not  be  his  intention  to 
make.  *•  When  any  queflions,**  he  remarks,  "  were  debated,  or  any 
plans  propofedy«r  the  improvement  of  his  country,  or  for  the  relief  tf  his 
^untrymeny  from  which  his  perfonal  int^rcft  or  fortune  might  fuffer, 
Sieyes  laid  afide  the  charaderof  thepartifan  and  the  innovator  fur  that 
of  the  prieft.  On  the  10th  of  Auguft  1789,  he  vehemently  oppofed 
the  fuppreffion  of  clerical  tythes."  Now,  here  the  author  feems  to 
Cay,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  tythes  was  a  plan  calculated  to  improve  the 
country,  and  to  relieve  the  people,  when  no  one  knows  better  than 
himfelf,  that  the  objeft  of  the  propofition  was  to  ruin  the  clergy,  fo  to 
degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  peop^^^  for  the  farther  purpofc  of  fub- 
vcrting  religion- itfelf;  and  that  fo  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the 
country,  it  .gave  a  death-blow  to  that  fecurity  of  property,  without 
which  neither  happinefs  nor  comfort  can  fubfifl  in  a  ftate.  Sieyes,  it 
is  known,  was  appointed  by  the  Direftory  ambaflador  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  upon  which  our  author  makes  the  following  pertipcnt  obr 
fervations : 

**  The  infoleuce  of  the  Directory,  in  fending  fo  notorious  a  regicide  amr 
baflador  to  a  King,  was  only  furpalTed  by  the  weakuefs,  meannels,  or  trea? 
chery,  of  the  Pruilian  minilters,  in  not  only  not  ad vifing  their  Tovercign  Ip 
refent  ft,  but  perfuading  him  to  degrade  .monarchy  and  monarchs,  by  en- 
during at'his  court  the  prefencc  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  another  fove- 
reign. 

*'  It  was,  however,  not  in  Pruflia  where  Sieyes  found  his  reception  the 
moft  nattering,  and  his  xefidence  the  moft  agreeable :  he  was  excluded  frofli 

•    ^  jnox« 


l^ore  than  one  fociety  into  whjch  all  other  foreign  ambalfadon  were  ad" 
piiKed ;  and,  when  admitted  aiiy  where,  he  was  fliunneJ,  defbifed,  and 
often  execrated.  When  he  requeHed  to  be  prefented  to  the  Field-Marftial 
Jiaron  KnobttU'doflT,  this  old  and  loyal  warrior  abruptly  anIWered,  '  Km,  «f 
^artsj^raie^*  in  allqfion  ^o  a  Cr^el  expreOion  ufed  by  ^leyeS,  ^'heu  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVX*.  The  behaviciur  of  this  hero,  aqd  of  man/ 
other  Prullians  vvill,  if  pofHble,  palliate  in  the  eyes  of  pofierily,  thebafe  and 
feififb  conduct  of  th^  Fruition  cabinet,  both  pn  this  4nd  on  many  other  ocr 
cafiong." 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  at  every  court 
with  fpi/it  enough  to  treat  regicides  with  the  fame  contempt. 

A  life  of  Fouch^,  nnother  of  Buonaparte's  confidential  friends,  was 
given  in  one  of  our  former  volumes.  He  was  the  bloody  alTociate  of 
Uollot  D'Herbois,  the  ftrolling-player,  and  father  of  the  French  re- 
public', at  Lyons,  where  thry  exercifcd  their  ingenuity  with  wonderful 
fuccefs,  in  dcvifing  new  means  of  deftruftion.  After  the  death  of 
Robefpicrre,  he  was  denounced  in  the  convention  by  Tjillien,  as  **  a 
ithief  and  a  terrorift,  whofe  barbarous  and -criminal  condudi  would  cafl 
an  everlafting  difhonour  upon  any  aflembly  of  which  he  was  fufFered  to 
be  a  member  ;"  and  he  was  accordingly' expel  led  from  that  aflembly. 
He  was,  however^  reftored  to  favour  and  to  power  by  the  jacobins, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Dire£lory,  who  made  him  minifler  of  po« 
lice, 'in  which  office  he  was  continued,  by  Buonaparte,  tiil  lately, 
when,  by  the  intrigues  of  Talleyrand;  he  was  made  to  exchange  his 
fituation  forthat  of  a/wii/^r. 

'*  Durit\g  Fouch<3'§  roiniliry,  V^  royalins  were  guillotined,  302  wcr^ 
(hot,  'I66O  were  tranfported,  9o  died  in  the  Temj)le  and  other  prilbns  an^ 
44-  are  y^i  detained  ftate  prifoners.  Of  the  jactibins,  9  have  been  guillo- 
tined, 24  (hot  for  robbing  the  diligences,  120  tranfp  >rfed,  and  10  confined 
as  ftate  prifoners.  Fouche  difcovered,  as  a  police  ininiHer,  from  June  1799 
to  November  1802,'32  conrpii-acies,  or  pretended  confpiracies  :  be  doubled 
the  number  of  French  fpies;  'and  the  number  of  criminals  punilhed  in  1802 
were  double  the  number  of  thofe  condemned  in  t7b^l).  In  thefe  lall  four 
years,  from  1799  to  J  803,  2502  fuicides  wereco/nmitted  at  Pari.s  and  3809 
in  the  provinces:  2006  ftate  prifoners  have  been  at  the- Temple,  and 
i66,00[9  names  ^fcriminaK  have  been  entered  in  the  coalers'  bonks  all  over 
France;  of  thefe  29,650  have  been  releaied  or  ar(|uitted,  15,051  guillotined 
or  (hot,  25,060  have  been  Iranfported,  36,464-  hnvc  been  condemned  to  the 
gallies,  and  the  remainder  were  ftill  imprilbned  in  December  1802." 


'*  *  '  La  mort  et  sans  ^/tfnse,'  were  the  only  words  fpoken'  by  Sieyei 
yoting  for  \he  death  of  his  King." 
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POETRY.    . 

Jflvafiori;    4i' Deseri/itke  and  Satirical  Foem.     By  J.  Ailiphlctt.     ^null  tm 
Pp.  88.     Wolverhampton,  printed  ;    Longman  and  Rees,  Londoo. 

THIS  Poem,  Mr.  A.  informs  us  in  bis  Preface ,  bas  been  long  delayed  by 
circamilances  wbicl)  he  juiUy  deems  it  needlefs  to  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic, and,  but  for  an  engagement  which  he  conceived  himieif  under  to  bring 
it  out,  it  had  never  feeti  the  light.  *'  It  is  too  late,"  he  obfcri-es,  "  in  the 
day  of  enthutiafii) ;  every  bookfeller's  fhop  is  loaded  with  works  of  a  (imi- 
lar  nature,'  which  may  be  traced  from  the  firil  wits  of  the  time  down  to  the 
iDoA  illiterate  beliman.  Hiliory,  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  ranfacked 
for  examples,  and  every  "  petty,  pelting^' pamphleteer  has  danced  on  the 
j>lains  of  Marathon,  and  dilputed  the  Straits  of  Thermopylai  ;  it  is  evea 
impoffible  to  bring  forward  any  quotation,  that  breather  a  fpark  of  public 
fpirit,  but  what  has  been  exhibited  to  every  eye  and  foundea  on  e^rery  ear. 
The  poor  CorOcan  has  been  oppofed  and  expofed ;  Caefared,  Cromwelled* 
mnd  Alexandered,  till  it  is  impoflible  to  attach  any  thine  more  to  his  piduie 
that  is  abkorrentf  or  add  any  thing  that  is  contemptible?' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  obfervation,  but  the  word  abkorran  at  the 
clofe  of  it  is  improperly  ufed,  for,  to  excite  aUorrcMce.  Without,  however, 
having  reconrfe  to  hard  names,  or  rude  epithets,  the  poet  has  contrived  t» 
givi^  an  interelling  narrative  ofprekahk  h/Bti,  in  three  books ;  the  firft  of 
which  exhibits  the  proceedings  of  the  French  legiflature,  and  the  dreaas 
of  the  French  army,  on  the  fubjed  of  tnvafion ;  \ht  confequenoes  of  the  ift- 
valion  of  France  by  the  allies ;  fome  compliments  to  the  Engiifii  volunteers; 
and  concludes  with  a  parallel  between  this  country  and  France.  The 
dofing  lines  of  this  book,  which  reflet  credit  on  the  author's  (eelings  and 
principles^  we  fhall  extract  as  a  fpecimen  of  hts  poetical  talents. 

**  O  ?  Who  that's  cheer'd  by  reafon's  radiant  beam. 

Did  e'er  of  Gauls  and  fubjugation  dream  ? 

Yield  our  lov'd  native  ifle  and  beauty's  charms. 

To  fell  roiirule,  and  fervile  Frenchmen's  arms  ? 

Bow  to  a  realm  of  fops  in  valour's  field  ? 

To  mere  politenefs  and  pomatum  yield?* 

Yes !  when  fell  (laughter  through  our  ranks  has  hewn 

And  our  lov'd  fields  with  bleeding  heroes  flrewn  ; 

When,  &ithful  to  their  foil,  t>ur  bones  remain  i 

Hot  in  the  fea,  or  whiten  on  the  plain  ; 

And  nought  awaits  the  vi6tor's  eye  to  cheer. 

But  hills  of  crimfon  hue  and  valleys  drear; 

One  joylefs  wafte  that  mole  to  Heav'n  complains. 

Where  filence,  wrapt  in  gloom,  for  ever  reigns. 

Then  may  proud  France  her  hateful  banner  rear. 

And,  unrefifted,  wield  the  fceptre  here ; 

Tell  io  the  weeping  world,  her  ruffian  crew 

Had  siaitt  the  heroes  they  cwU  not  subdue,** 
-^     *   .  ■  ■  .    _ 

*  The  Bard  has  evidently  colleded  his  notions  of  Riepublican  Gauls  fron 
the  known  manners  of  Monarchical  French,  to  which,  unfortunately,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  drefs  and  behaviour  are  concerned,  they  have  not  the  fmaUefi  re« 
femblance.     Rev.  ■   f 
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.  Tbe  fecbnd  boak  prefenli  a  vievr  of  the  a£iaal  fbte,  and  politics,  ef  Che 
^ii^b^at  powers  of  the  coiUtnent ; '  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  n val 
coitttries  of  £iiglaad  aad  France  ;  the  inarch  of  the  French  troops  to  the 
COB  ft,  and  their  embarkation  in  the  night.  In  this  book  there  are  (bme  ro» 
iedions  on  a  certain  defcription  of  perfons  in  this  .cottnrtiy,  which,  if  we . 
underfland  the  author's  meaning,  a^-e  not  more  harlh  tlian  unjuft  ;  for  thefe 
peribns,  though  they  prefer  a  regular  to  a  volunteer  force,  have  certainly  tlie 
welfare  and  interell  of  their  countty  at  heart,  as  much  as  their  opponents. 
The  third  book  prefent^^  us  with  the  landing  of  the  French  ;  the  attacks 
which  they  fuf^ain  ;  their  defeat ;  and  the  elcape  of  Buonaparte  in  a  boat. 
J%i  to  the  laft  part,  we  truft,  the  Pott  will  not  prove  a  Projihet ;  indeed,  if 
Buonaparte  Chould  venture  his'  precious  life  in  the  expedition,  aad  Once  fet 
feot  on  Engliib  ground,  we  have  very  little  fear  about  his  return. 

Tie  Test  of  Uuiw  tmd  Loyalty^  on  the  Img-th^atened  French  fftvasfon^     The  FmKtk 
Edition.    H^ntien  and  sfoken  by  W.  F.  Sullivan,  A.  fi.  late  pf  the  Theatres- 
Royal,    Windfof,  Weymouth,  &c.  &c.      8vo,     Pp.32.     HaichaitL- 
1803, 

THIS  truly  patriotic  addrefs  has  the  double  merit  of  good  poetry,  and 
good  principles,  to  recomniend  it  to  the  notice  and  encouragement  of  all 
friends  of  their  country.  On  the  appropriate  tbelis  which  he  has  ielededL 
.  fro  aris  et  focus,  pro  rege,  grege,  et  lege,  nunc  tem/itu  est  Jkugnandumy  the 
author  defcants  with  much  humour  and  truth,  and  has  fumiflied  as  pXtoAog 
a  poetical  dt(h  for  a  true  Britidi  palate,  as  we  have  fit  down  to  for  fame 
time. 


TALE. 

Jh  Swiss  Emigrants ;  a  Tale.   12mo.     Pp.125.    Longman  and.Rees.   1604% 

THIS  is  an  interelling,  affedling,  and  inftrudive  tale,  replete  with  good 
fenfe  and  ^ood  morals.  A  Swrfs,gentleman  enters,  in  early  ^outh,  inl# 
the  French  fervice;  but,  after  having  paifed  feveral  years  in  it,  feels  a  -dif^ 
pofition  to  revifit  his  native  oountry,  where  he  marries  and  fettles.  Hf§ 
wife  now  dies,  leaving  him  an  infant  daughter,  and  the  occurrence  of  ful>> 
fequent  misfortunes  renders  it  neceifary  far  him  to  retrench  his  expenee^ 
and  to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  mofi  rigid  economy*  For  this  puf  pofe  he  retires 
to  the  village  of  Langen,  fituated  in  ibe  mountains,  n«af  the  borders  of  a 
i>eautifol  lake,  and  undertakes!  the  acduaus  talk  ofimproving  the  minds,  ami 
meliorating  the  condition,  of  its  inhabitants,  while  be  fuperintends  the  eidao^ 
tion  of  his  onlv  child.  The  means  which  be  adopts  lor  the  accomfilifiiaiealt 
of  this  de(irableobjeQ,andthe  iuccefs  which  attends  then,  are  developed  at 
length,  and  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  volume.  His  withes  in  this  refpedt 
being |;raiified  to  the  utmotl,  bis  daughter anfisering  his  moilliinguine  «j|' 
pe6lattons,  and  having  bellowed  her  affections  on  adelerviugyoungiman,  to 
whom  floe. is  now  to  be  united,  the  father's  happinefs  is  neatty  compete, 
4vhen  the  wliole  of  this  Utopian  fabric  is  crumbled  into  dull  by  the  invaiion 
of  the  French.  The  inhabitants  of  Langen  march  to  combat  the  invaders 
of  their  country ;  many  of  them  lull  Jnihe  field;  our  hero  himfelf  is  wound- 
ed; his  fiivourite^viliage  is  delastted^  aad  the  woateo  and)  dtildren,  under 
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the  direAtoti  of  hU  daus^hter,  enugrate  to  Coirc  in  tlic  country  ofihc  Gfilons. 
His  intended  (bn-in-iaw  having  periHied  in  the  fame  a<5lion,  his  daughter^i 
health  gradually  declines,  and  Ihe  at  lall  falls  a  vittim  to  grief  and  difap* 
^ojntment.  The  narrative  is  ably  writteni  the  language  is  good,  and  the 
sentiments  are  unexceptionable. 


POLITICS; 

Tke  Salutary  Effects  <fP*'igour,  exffnfiUfied  in  the  tfitratim  rftke  Ndttivglidm  Aet^ 
Jiassedin  the lait  Stsj'wn  ^Parliament ;  ieing  a  sequel  to  *'  Jhugkis  m  ihe  late 
Gmeral  Ulectitm,  as  devionstrati've  cf  the  Progrest  of  Jacobinism**  By  John 
Bowles,  Eiq.     8vo.     Fp.  12.     6d.     Rivingtons.     18d4>. 

ALL  our  readers  inuft  remember  the  flagrant  violatiom  of  law,  dcccnct, 
and  order,  which  have  marked  the  eledions  at  Nottingham  for  'ome 
years  pad,  and  morc^  particularly  the  lafl  general  election,  ^hich  ended  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  Biri*h.  The  maglfirates  of  the  town  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  defend  themfelvcs  ngainft  the  charge  of  tv>le rating,  if  not  of  encouraging, 
thefe  outrages;  and,  vvht»n  a  b  II  Was  brought  into  Parliament,  for  the  pur* 
J>Ofe  of  remedying  fimilar  evils  at  fntiire  eledions,  by  giving  a  concurrent 
jurtfdi^ion  to  the  county  magi  ft  rates  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  a  violent 
Outcry  was  i^ifed  iti  the  Honle  of  Commoijs,  by  tlie  partifans  of  the  cofpo- 
Ifation,  who  Contended  that  its  privileges  were  about  to  be  violated  without 
any  neceffity.  The  event,  however,  has  demonflrated  the  faHliood  of  all 
thofe  aflerti'ons;  for,  at  the  election  which  took  place  after  the  decifioii  ot* 
tlie  Committee  of  the  HouTe  of  Commons,  which  fet  afide  the  return  of  Mr. 
Birch,  the  majijiftratcs  f<jr  the  county,  deriving  their  jurifdiJtion  from  this 
new  law,  fo  elTeclually  ext^rcifed  their  authority,  that  the  utmoll  peace  and 
good  order  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Coke  was  elcid^ed.  By  this  it  ^as  clearly 
proved,  that  the  riuls  at  the  preceding  ele^ions  were  occafioned  by  the 
fupinenefs  and  ne^led  of  the  town  magiftrates;  and  that  the  comequence,  if 
not  the  (fesigny  of  them,  t^'as  the  return  of  a  member  not  chofen  by  a  niajority 
of  the  elc<flors.  The  whole  police  of  Nottingham,  too,  has  undergone  a 
complete  reform  ;  and,  where  riot,  drankennefs,  and  debauchery  prevailed, 
peace,  fobriety,  and  decorum  are  now  viiiblc.  Thus  are  Mr.  Bowleg's  pre- 
didions,  as  to  the  good  efje6l.>  of  this  law,  fully  verified.  Aixl,  we  troil, 
the  precedent  will  not  be  forgotten;  for^  it  is  much  to  be  defired,  though 
not  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  a  fimilar  law  fliould  be  enaded,  in  o/der  tO 
give  a  concurrent  jurifdict ion  to  the 'magiftrates  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex  with  the  magiftrates  for  the  city  of  London.  Such  a  law  would  tend 
Inaterially  to  forward  the  ends  of  public  juftice,  and  to  cure  the  numerous 
evils  to  which  the  defe6^ive  police  of  the  city,  and  the  abfurd,  puerile,  and 
mifchievous  jealoufy,  in  refpedl  ofiisfrivikges,  have  given  birth. 

The  Ufe  of  Bonajihrte  (Buona/iarfi),  first  Consul  of  the  French  K^ublic ^  from  hii 
hirih  to  the'  /Lresent  fieriod,  including  a  full  and  accurate  account  <f  all  the  Battles  . 
and  yictories  fought  and  gained  by  the  Armies  utidcr  ihe  chief  command  of  Bona- 
Jtarfet  Moreait;  Bnme,  ^c.  during  the  late  war ;  together  ipiih  ihe  mtmher  ff 
Men  killed,  'yoonnded^  and  taken  prisoners  in  each  battle :  also  ffie  Counfr  ies,  Cities,  ' 
Totvns,  jirms,  Stores,  ^c,  Cjfr.  cafitured  by  the  French  Forces,  With  several 
other  interesting  circumstances.     J2mo.     Pf,  52.     6d.     Neil.     1803.. 
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THE  evident  obje6t  of  this  roifchievoas  little  publicattofii  n  to  raife  the 
charader  of  Buonaparte  in  the  eflimation  of  thcpeople  of  this'coun tr)f,  ani 
to  procure  for  him  either  partifans  or  Haves,  by  exciting  admiration  in  forhe 
and  terror  in  others.  It. contains  a  mafs  of  fahhoods,  compiled  froqi  the 
wretched  produdions  of  the  proflituted  prelFes  of  Paris,  mirreprefenting^ 
alike  his  origin  and  his  condu^,  exaggerating  his  prowefs,  magnifying  his 
talents,  and  pa^ng  over  all  his  crimes  and  enormities.  Tlie  man  whocoufd 
pen,  and  the  man  who  could  publifh,  Aich  a  book  as  this,  at  fuch  a  period, 
deferve  the  feverert  caftigation.  Jt  is  clearly  the  w^ork  of  a  jacobin  fadion> 
who  have  pathed  it  through  seven  editions,  and  who,  we  know,  have  tuken  ifl- 
credible  pains  to  circulate  it  among  the  peafantry,  particularly  in  Kent. 

The  Anti-.GallicaH*,  or  Standard  of  British  Loyalty,  Religion,  and  liberty:  including 
a  Collection  of  the  /trinci/ial  Papers,  Tracts,  Sfieeches,  Poems,  and  Songs,  thai 
have  been  publislted on  the  Threatened^ Invasion;  togethei'  with  many  original 
pitcts  on  the  smme subject.  8vo.  Pp.500.  7s;  6d.  Vcrnor and  Hood. 
1804. 

THE  volume  before  us  contains  the  firft  twelve  numbers  of  a  periodical 
publication,  the  nature  of  which  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  titte  page. 
It  was  evidently  undertaken  for  the  beft  of  purpofes,  to  revive  the  old  Anti- 
Gallican  fpirit,  which  our  wifer  anceftors  {o  fondly  cherilhed,  at  a  time 
when  we  hare  more  to  dread  from  Gallic  perfidy  and  Gallic  p^wer,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  our  hidory.  Its  contents  exhibit  rw  unall  portion  of 
ability,  with  a  very  large  portion  of  true  patriotifm.  The  fouroes  whence 
the  selected  pieces  are  derived,  are  generally,  though  «»/  alioays.  fpectlied* 
There  is  but  ojie  article  in  the  book  which  i«  exceptionable :  VVe  meak 
"  A  New  Te  Deum,'*  which  is  a  profane  parody  on  a  part  of  our  litui|rv4 
We  (hall  extract  a  letter  written  in  1797,  by  a  foreign  ambaOador  at  Pans, 
who  appears  to  have  formed  a  very  jnfl  eflimate  of  Buonaparte's  cbaradeT; 
becauJe  it  is  but  little  known.  It  appeared  in  Peltier's  **  Paris  petidauit 
Fannec  1797.'* 

"  Atrocitiss  of  Bonavarte,  FN  1797. 

'*  Efcaped  at  length  from  the  long  and  cruel  fatigues  of  the  moft  mu^- 
Serous  of  wars,  I  am  jufl  arrived  from,  the  Army  of  Italy,  aHer  being  lamed 
for  life  at  the  battle  of  Areola.  I  have  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude,  whic*ii  I 
owed  to  my  country;  I  have  given  her  proofs  of  my  zeal  and  of  my  Tove, 
and  have  fealed  them  with  my  blood.  Become  an  invalid  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  no  longer  able  to  fight  in  her  fervice,  I  am  entitled  to  her  pro- 
tedion.  In  her  bofom  have  I  fought  an  afylum,  and  no  longer  able  to  ferv^' 
ber  with  an  arm  paralyled  by  the  Jleel  of  the  enemy ;  I,  nevertliele/ii,  de- 
vote to  her  a  heart  which  adores  her,  and  a  holy  bolcineU  in  denouncing  to 
her,  I  v^ill  not  (by  abufes,  that  would  be  too  cold  ^n  expredioo,  but  dc:e<j^ 
of  atrocity,  at  which  Nero  himfdf  would  have  blujbed>  and  which  Suetonius 
would  not  have  dared  to  impute  to  that  monfter. 

"  Believe  me,  I  do  not  difpute  the  great  military  talents  of  Bonaparte ; 
his  fuccefTes  fpeak  for  themfelve^.  But  what  I  contend  for  ts,  that. Bona- 
parte is  the  mofl  dangerous  of  all  the  French  citizens;  that  Bonaparte  is  a 
citizen  in  the  manner  of  Cafar,  that  it  is  in  the  mannerof  Caeiar  that  he 
loves  equality, -and  that  it  is  with  all  the  contempt  which  Casfar  entcriained 
for  the  Senate  of  Rome,  that  Honapaite  fpeaksof  the  government  of  Fr  anc^. 
For  the  truth  oimy  aiTerlion,  I  appeaf  to  all  who  are  in  the  habil  of  bei:  g 
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conflantlj  about  his perfcm.  He  is  Gulbvus  in  the  midft  dl1>attle;  but  like 
Guflavus,  he  pants  tor  a  throne  and  a  crown,  not  to  hi  it  upon  the  head  cf 
this  or  that  prince,  but  to  place  it  upon  hrsown. 

**  The  moft  violent  fatraps  of  the  great  king  had  lefs  power,  and  certainiy 
lefs  infolence  and  lefs  vanity,  tlian  Bonaparte  has  given  proofs  of  during  hii 
campaigns  in  Italj. 

*'  Thefe  are  fads  of  the  grealeft  notoriety.  I  only  relate  what  aH  have 
feen,  what  every  general  lias  heard,  and  whal  all  are  ready  to  dcpofe,  when* 
^ver  they  are  called  on  by  the  Directory,  with  the  exception  of  a  wretch  of 
the  name  ofLe  Clerc,*  the  flave  of  Robefpierre,  of  Rusca,  a  drinker  of  blood, 
and  ^Ihameleffi  robber,  and  of  a  few  brigands  of  the  (ame  Aamp. 

"  Ardently  do  I  hope,  that  fome  one  more  Ikilful  than  myfelf  will  furniih 
ihe  public  with  a  detail  pf  the  attrocities  committed  by  Bonaparte:  diey 
exceed  all  poifible  belief!  I  call  upon  every  true  Frenchman,  now  at  the 
bead  of  our  armies  in  Italy,  to  fave  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens, 
'and  to  declare  to  the  Directory  wiiat  they  know  of  the  fads  which  1  am 
about  to  denounce.  I  call  too,  upon  the  Direclory,  to  interrogate  the  heft 
^oerals  in  the  army.  Guarantee  them  but  from  ihc /niimr^  of  Booapsrte, 
.then  will  they  fpeak  out,  and  this  is  what  they  will  depoie. 

*'  Bonaparte,  beiides  the  contributions  which  he  levies,  exads  alfb  enor- 
laxous  fums  for  himfelf,  and  appropriates  to  his  own  u(e  as  much  of  the  fpolia- 
tion  of  the  countries  he  tias  devaiiated  as  fuits  his  convenience ;  this  money 
is  Jodged  in  the  hands  «f  fever  a]  baiUcers  at  Genoa,  L^horn,  and  Venice. 
Very  coniiderabte  fums  alfo  have  been  fent  into  Corlica. 

"  Bonaparte  is  at  ofice  the  vaineil  and  the  mofl  impudent  of  iQortak. 
jBut  be  luiites  the  vanity  «f  a  child  to  the  atrocity  of  a  daemon, 

^'  i  fay-«<-{and  it  is  what  twenty  thoaCand  men  know  without  daring  to 
f^f  it,  bat  what  all  will  fay,  now  tha^  like  another  Curtiu.s  I  throw  oiyMf 
Ji>fo  the  gttlf  far  tbe  &fety  of  my  brethren  in  arms)-*-I  fay>  that  in  no  agei 
jand  under  no  iyr^v^  have  crimes  more  enormous  been  committed,  thaft 
tho(e  which  are  daily  committed  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  B9n»* 
parte ! 

*'  Will  it  be  credited,  that  in  the  hofpitals  appropriated  to  the  fick  and 
'^roanded,  tbe  furgeons  devoited  to  Bonaparte  have  a  cuutxut  orJsr,  as  ieoti 
•8  they  iee  a  iick  fioldier  paft  recovery,  or  one  whofe  incunabte  woundt^wBI 
fMider  htm  no  longer  of  ufe  to  the  lervice,  to  iet  a  mark  upon  his  bed; 
wliich  iiiLtal  mark  announces  to  the  attendants  tliat  this  vidim  is  to  Se  cmried 
'^pofi^witk  the  ^Htdt  He  is  accordingly  ihroven  into  a  waggon  appointed  4^ 
■reinove  the  dead  bodie«to  the  grave,  and  is  genemlly  strcmgUd  at  smulkaid'i 
JBot  notwithnanding  thele  precautions,  »&  the  carriages  move  along  to  the 
'place  of  intenneiTt,  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  unfortunate  man  about  u  kfi 
immd  alive^  may  be  difiindly  iieard  on  all  iides !  To  this  borribie'&d  I  have 
an^felf  been  an  eye-witjiefs,  as  well  as  lo  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 

*'  <In  the  month  of  July,  1 797,  after  an  adion  whii%  took  place  neaf  fitiio, 
on  the  Lac  de  Guarda,  Bonaparte;  gave  orders  that  not  only  fix  dead,  buiikt 
Jying'€mdv3oundeil,skniid  ^  burtedi  The  wretched  vidims  weoe  placed  upon 
•five  waggons,  and  at  midnight  were  dragged  to  an  enormous  dilich^  and  pl«$- 


*'  ♦  This  wretch  afterwards  married  the  Corfican*s  fifter,  and  was  fent 
with  the  command  ofthe  army  to  Saint  Domingo^  where  he  paid  £he  foriifit 
#f  hiieriines*^ 
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cipiCated  therein^  The  crie$  of  the  living  being  diilin6)ty  heatd,  the  inon* 
fiers  threw  down  eight  loads  of  burnrtig  lii^e  upon  them,  which,  f»llin|t 
upon  (he  undreffed  wounds  of  the  poor  vi6lims,  caufed  them  to  fend  forth 
fuch  piercing  moans,  that  the  virtuous  curate  of  Saloj  fei2{ied  with  horror  at 
the  tranfa^lion,  died  in  confequence  of  the  affright! 

''  Such  are  the  atrocities  to  which  I  have  been  an  ey^wttnefs,  and  which 
I  denounce  to  all  men  and  to  all  ages!  If  the  Diredor/  wifb  to  be  fatisfied 
as  to'  the  tir\ith  of  my  aflertions,  they  have  it1n  their  pow^r  to  be  fo*.  .  I  do 
notfign  my  name  to  this  letter,  as  I  am  not  defirous  of  beiilg  aflafSnaled  be^ 
fore  the  examination  of  the- crimes  I  haVe  denounced  can  take  place.  I  call 
upon  the  Directory  to  verify  the  fa6!s ;  and,  that  done,  I  will  immediately 
prefent  my  felf  before  them  as  a  withefs.  In  the  mean  time  I  Ihall  make  my* 
felf  known  to  Reubell/^  -  ' 

Elmenis  of  Ofifiosidon.     8vo.     Pf.  11 2,     Hatchard.     1803* 

THIS  is  one  of  thofe  harmlefs  political  fquibs,  which  are  always  thrown^ 
in  a  country  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants^are/ro/r/rritfivj,  with^*- 
out  any  intent,  we  hope,  to  do  milchiet^  and  certainly  without  the  ability  to 
produce  any  mifchievous  effect.  It  prefcNribes  hfty-three  rules  as  proper  to 
conftitute  the  elementary  principles,  if  we  may  fo  fay,  of  oppofition.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  tiiuilrate  thefe  principles,  by  partial  exirads  from  the' 
fpeecbes  of  the  leading  members  of  the  prefent  oppofition,  and  from  ''  Cob* 
'  betl's  Political  Regifler."  This  is  a  very  common,  and  has  become  a  verjr 
ea(y,mode  of  fighting  a  political  adverfary,  iince,  by  exhibiting  to  the  ptiblici 
eve  paGTages,  from  a  fpeech  or  book,  detached  from  what  proceeds  or  follows 
uitm,  the  mod  contemptible  controverlialid  may  make  a  man  guilty  of  fel& 
contradidions*  He,  however,  muft  be  one  of  the  boldest,  or  one  of  the 
iueab//,«of  his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  who  can  feriouOy  challenge  a  comparifon, 
iu  talents  and  political  knowledge,  between  the  great  leaders  of  the  prefent 
oppofition,  and  the  principal  miniHers,  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament.  Be* 
fides,  H  is  not  very  wife  in  the  advocates  for  the  miniftry,  to  talk  of  the 
Elements  of  Ofi/iositkm,  when  the  public  fees,  with,  aflonifli men t,  one  of ,  the 
feaders  of  fucn  an  oppofition,  as  we  trufi  this  country  will  never  again  be- 
hoki,>^an  oppofition  of  French  principles  to  Britifl)  faiety, — enjoying  a  moft 
lucrative  fituation  under  the  prefent  adminifliation ;  and  another  of  thofe 
leaden  clamorous  in  their  fupport  I 

In  his  brief  remarks  on  the  projected  treaty  of  Lille  in  1797,  thiswriter^' 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  the  inconfiftency  of  Lord  Grenville,  only  betrays 
his  own  ignorance.  For,  though  it  be  true,  that  our  miniflers  propofed  to 
give  up  to  the  French  all  that  we  had  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  yet, 
ii  it  equally  true,  that  they  infilled  on  retaining  pofiefiion  of  Ceyhn  and  the 
Ca/te  fGooJHffe;  on  the  independence  of  Holland;  and  on  the  reftoration  of 
the  Anflrian  Netherlands  to  the  Emperor.  The  concealment  of  this  part  of 
Ibe^nyW  of  Lilte  roufl  be  afcribed  either  to  a  want  of  honefty,  or  to  igno- 
rance.   The  writer  may  take  his  choice. 

There  are  fome  other  mifrepi;efentations  in  this  irz6t  of  lefii  moment, 
which  we  think  it  nnneceflfary  tcrnotice;  and  (hall  therefore  conclude  our 
brief  Aridures,  with  our  advice  to  the  author,  when  he  (hall  again  have  re- 
oourfe  to  this  mode  of  attack,  to  take  better  care  not  to  feledl  any  pafTages 
from  the  fpeeches  of  his  opponents,  to  the  truth  and  juAice  of  which  every 
impartial  mind  in  the  kingdom  will  fubfcribe.  Some  paffages  of  this  nature 
certainl)  appear  in  the  pages  before  us. 
,       Ko.  Lxviii.    voL.xvii.  O  MEDICAL, 
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Ohmuuions  4U  the  ComstlhtUan  tf  Women,  ami  m  swiu  tfth  Distates  H  vHack  dtf 

are  more  esfieciaUy  liable.     By  Saver  Walker,  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  CoOe^ 

of  Phy(icians>  London ;  rhyfician  to  the   City  of  London  Lying-is 

'  Hofpital,  and  to  the  City  Difpenfary.     i2mo.     Pp.  22dv     3s.  6d. 

W.  Phillips.     1802. 

THE  long  experience  of  Dr.  Walker,  in  a  fitoation  pecaliarly  fiivourabk 
for  the  acqaifition  of  corred  knowledge  on  the  immediate  fubfedl  of 
his  difcudion,  and  the  extenfive  pradice  naturally  ariftng  oat  of  that  fitoa* 
tien,  entitle  his  information  and  opinions  to  patlicular  refped.  He  firft 
confiders  the  ewstitution  of  women ;  then  their  diseases  iH  advanced  Ufe\  the  di* 
seases  which  occur  during /iregnancy^  and,  laftly,  the  diseases  which  occur  after  Aar' 
turition.  He  communicates,  with  perfpictfify  and  good  (enfe,  the  refolt  of 
)ms  own  obferviations  on  thefe  important  points ;  and,  efpecially,  lays  down 
a  criterion  for  ditcriminating  between  difesfes  iimilar  in  tneir  fymptoms  and 
appearance,  bat  very  different  in  their  nature,  and>  thereibre,  reqaidiiff  a 
irery  different  treatment.  Hence,  and  on  other  accounts,  we  conceive  Siis 
Vttfe  treatife  to  be  ufeful  to  the  (ludent,  not  as  fuperfedin^  the  neceffity  of 
^nfuiting  the  more  copious  and  fytlematic  works  on  the  tame  fabjeds,  but 
in  facilitating  his  refearches;  and  to  the  general  practitioner,  in  pojntinr  oat 
^judicious  mode,  in  particular  cafes,  where  any  iniflake  might  be  fiu2,  of  ^ 
tiacing  effedis  to  their  real  caufes. 

0hser*oanoas  on  the  Epidendctd  Diseases  now  hrewulh^  in  hmdm,  with  their  dtvi* 
siats,  method  of  treatment,  prevention,  Cs/c.  By  Robert  Hooper,  Refident- 
Phyfician  to  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  44.  Murray. 
U03. 

AFTER  defcribing  the  fymptoms  of  the  epidemical  difeafes  which  pre^ 
vaiied  iA  the  metropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  year.  Dr.  Hooper  pro> 
^eeds  to  divide  them  into  four  fpecies,  viz,  1.  PeriJmeHmonia  ifera;  2.  PerU-- 
neumonia  notha;  3.  Catatrhus;  4.  Rheumatismus  acutus,.  He  then  flatcs  tot 
siode  of  treatment  adopted  by  himfelf  in  each  of  thefe  di(eafes,  indicates  the 
lEieans  of  prevention,  and  defcribes  the  appearances  of  the  body  on  ditfec- 
tion.  There  is  nothing  fufficiently  remarkable  either  in  the  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafes,  or  in  the  fubfequent  appearances  after  death,  to  require  ^ny 
particular  notice.  The  Dodor  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  thefe  difeafes 
^ough  epidemical,  were  not  infedious. 

Facts  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Cow-Pock  :  including  the  History  of  its  rite,  progress^ 
and  advantages  \  and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Honourable  the  Committee  of 
the  Heuse  rf  Commons.     With  their  Report  and  Remarhs  on  the  samt.     Fmrth 
Edition.     By  Robert  John  Thornton,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.     8»o,     Pp.  $1%. 
Symonds.     1803. 
"i^HESE  fads  were  noticed  by  us  on  their  firft  appearance,*  and  the  im- 
portance attached  to  them  by  the  public  is  evident  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
*■  circulation,    .Having  then  delivered  our  opinion  of  their  merits  and  cofife- 
quence,  nothing  now  remains  but  to  announce  the  appearance  of  thkfmrtk 
edition. 

•W  >.M  II  ■■  .I'l  lll.^.  ..I  I,       |»  .     «.l  III  — IB^M  IIIIW 

,      •See  And- Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  424. 
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A  Sktrt  Esscr^  on  the  Nature  and  Cause  (finfluewxa ;  in  vAich  ike  mp$yiafit  question 
is  discussed.  Whether  the  Influenza  is  emfagious  or  not?  With  avriVers  to  the 
questions  ofDr,  Beddoest  proposed  in  his  circular  letters  to  the  different  Medical 
Fractitumers*  To  which  is  (are)  added  Observations  on  the  Cause  of  the  Lon* 
don  Plague  hi  1665;  together  with  a  hint  for  stepping  the  ravages  ef  the  YeUow 
Fesxrinthe  West  Indies,     8 vol     Pp.  S2.     Is.     Murray.     1803* 

FROM  the  title-pa^e  of  this  tra6l  we  were  led  to  exped  a  much  more  pro* 
jRMind  and  accurate  difcuilion  of  the  aueHions  and  fubjeds  which  had  pccu^ 
pied  the  author's  attention,  than  we  found  on  the  perufa]  of  the  trad  itfelf* 
The  author  differs  from  Dr.  Hooper  and  others,  in  thinking  the  epidemic 
.diieafe^  which  he  calls  the  infiuenza,  contagious;  and  in  imputing  little  effi* 
cacy  to  the  anti-phlogiClic  treatment,  which  bad  been  found  fo  efficacious 
by  other  praditioners.  But  his  conclufions  appear  to  be  rather  derived 
from  a  confined  theory,  than  to  be  the  refult  of  an  exteniive  pradice;  at 
kaft»  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mode  of  his  reafbning,  and  from  the  paucity 
of  cafes  which  he  cites  in  fuppori  of  his  opinions.  The  caufes  of  this 
difeafe  he  (iaies  to  be  the  seasons,  or  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  fudden 
traniition  irom  warmth  to  cold.  To  the  (late  of  the  weather  he  alio  imputes 
the  plague  in  1 665  ;  and,  as  a'preventive,  both  of  that  and  of  the  yellow  iever, 
he  recommends  the  frequent  ufe  of  water  in  the  Greets  in  hot  weather,  in 
.order  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  That  fuch  a  praaice 
would  be  beneficial,  as  well  as  a  rigid  obfervance  of  deanlbels,  there  can 
be  no  doubt 
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T^e  Benefits  of  Wisdom,  and  the 'Evils  of  Sin,  a  Sermon ^[treached  before  the  HoMmi^ 
able  Society  rf  Uncolf^s  Inn,  on  Sunday,  Nov,  6,  1 803  .*  and  published  at  the 
request^ the  Bench,  By  the  Re\^  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  pf  Stafford, 
and  Canon-Rcfidentary  of  Lichfield.  8vo.  Pp.  28.  Is.  Rivingtops. 
1803. 

FROM  the  18th  verfe  of  the  ixth  chapter  of  Ecclefiattes,  "Wisdom  is 
letter  than  weapons  of  war,  hut  one  sinner  destroy eth  much^ood,^  the  preacher 
takes  occafioo  to  define  the  nature  of  wifdom,  in  the  lenfe  in,  which  it  is 
.  here  ufed,  and  to  illufirate  by  example  the  truth  advanced^  in  the  text  re- 
fpeding  the  extent  of  evil  to  be  produced,  and  of  good  to  bedeflroyed,  by  a 
^ngleunner. 

**  Confider,  for  a  moment,  what  is  done  by  a  fedacer.     He  enters  the 

.abode  of  innocence ;  he  findx  all   tranquil,  orderly,  and  happy ;  but  his 

wretched  paffions  mwik  be  gratified.    To  this  end,  he  infinuates,  he  flatters, 

.   he  deceives;  he  corrupts  good  principles,  and  infiils  thofe  that  are  evil;  ' 

V  he  introduces  difingenuoumefs  infiead  of  opennefs,  fraud  infi'ead  of  truth; 

and  the  refult  of  his  complete  faccefs  is  (liame,  remorfe,  defpair,  incurable 

diliblution  of  domefiic  ties ;  and,  finally,  perhaps  death  in  its  mod  dreadful 

forms.     Like  the  evil  fpirit  intruding  into  Paradife,  he  has  defiroyed  a  hap- 

pinefft  which  cannot  be  renewed;  not  through  envy  indeed,  bat  for  the 

.  gratification  of  a  bafe  and  felfifii  paffion.^'     Having  adduced  other  inf^ances 

'  where,  in  private  life,  great  good  may  be  defiroyed*  and  infinite  mifchief 

P  ^  .prodttoed 
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proddced  by  the  fins  of  an  individual,  the  learned  Preacher,  adverts  to  a 
Ariking  cafe  in  public  life,  which  fpeaks  home  to  every  man's  under- 
ftandine. 

"  Ifvre  look  to  the  highefl  place  in  (bciety,  the  Chief  Magiftrate,  bv 
whatever  title  didinguiflied,  the  effedls  of  having  a  finiier  fo  liluated,  wiu 
be  the  more  extenfive  and  alarming.  Where  the  power  of  fuch  a  ruler  it 
abfolute,  there  is  no  evil,  phyfically  poffible,  which  he  may  not  readily  pro- 
duce ;  no  good,  which  he  may  not,  by  a  mere  a6t  #f  aothdrity,  deftroy,— 
In  our  own  country,  we  have  happily  at  prefent  a  double  Iccurity  from 
thefe  evils.  We  have  a  monarch  limited  by  law ;  and  we  have  one — (I 
mean  not  to  flatter,  which  in  this  holy  place  were  mod  unworthy,  but  I 
believe  in  confcience  we  have  one) — who,  if  any  man  could  deCerve  con-' 
fidence,  might  be  trulled  e\en  without  reflraints.  The  evil  whicha  rulerfb 
fituated  might  do,  ifafinner,  may,  providentially  for  us,  be  calculated  bed 
by  contraft ;  and  we  have  to  conhder  only  what  would  be  the  efk€t  of  a  dif- 
pofition,  in  that  high  place,  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  character  which 
we  in  reality  contemplate.*" 

The  conlideration  is  certainly  one  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  calculation  of  the  extent  of  fuch  an  evil  will  never  be 
made  from  adual  experience.  The  preacher  concludes  by  reminding  his 
congregation  of  the  incalculable  evils  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
mighty  (inner  who  now  threatens  thefc  realms  with  deftrudlion.  This  dif- 
courfe  is,  in  all  refpedts,  worthy  of  the  learned  fociety  before  wbich  it  was 
preached*  and  at  whofe  requefl  it  was  published. 

J  Sermon,  Jtreached  at  the  Parish  Church  ef  AlttallcfWs,  London  Wall,  cm  Wednes- 
day,  Octohet  19,  1803  ;  being  the  daj  a/t/ioiniedfor  a  General  Fast,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Beloe,  Librarian  to  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  Re61or  of  the  faid  Pari  A).  Svo.  Pp.  24.  Is.  Kiviog- 
tons.     1803. 

The  Preacher  draws  a  parallel  between  the  prefent  times  and  tf\at  period 
of  the  Jewifli  hiftoryi  when  Jerufalen  was  taken,  with  immenfe  Oaughter, 
by  King  Antiochus.  The  charadter,  difpofition,  and  condutl  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  particularly  his  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion,  exercifed  on  hii 
enemies,  the  Jews,  againtt  whom  he  bore  the  molt  inveterate  hatred,  ren- 
der this  parallel  particularly  firiking.  We  trufl,  therefore,  that  the  preach- 
er's  exhortations  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  u}x>n  this  occafion,  to 
oppofe  to  the  *'  weapot|s  and  boldnefs"  of  the  enemy,  a  well-grounded 
"  confidence  in  the  Almighty  God,"  after  having  humbled  ourlelves  be* 
fore  his  throne,  earneflly  repented  of  our  fins,  and  implored  his  mercy  and 
protection,  will  meet  with  the /Irifleft  attention.  The  example  is  ftrong, 
and  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  every  truly  Chriflian  mind. 

The  language  of  this  difcourlie  is  tomewhat  too  flowery  ;  and.  not  always 
correct.  For  intJancc — **  Such  is  our  frail  and  imperfect  nature,  that  we 
peruie  the  folemn  fads  which  hidory  records  for  our  improvement ;  we 
obferve  the  palfing  fcenes  which  Providence  permits  for  out  edification; 
but,  while  we  both  admire  and  approve,  the  leflbn  too  feldom  reaches  our 
hearts.  Like  the  charms  of  Nature  or  the  wonders  of  art,  igrhich  delight 
the  fenfes  and  awaken  rapture,  the  effea  is  fhort  and  evanefcent;  or  like 
the  gloomy  fcenes  of  fiCknefs  and- of  death,  fo  perpetually  before  the  eyes 
of  tome  or  other  of  us,  which  for  ihe  moment  excite  an  agonizing  iym pa- 
th/. 
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thy,  burning  tears,.and  heartfelt  wretcheduefs,yet  how  foon  will  time  efface 
and  obliterate  the  image,  however  near  it  is  beheld  (" 

Palfing  over  the  awkward  conilruction  of  the  laft  fentence,  which  i$ 
Kcarcely  grammatical,  the  preacher  has  not  explained  his  own  meaning, 
nor  faid  what  he  intended  to  fay.  He  evidently  meant  to  compare  the 
/light  impreffion  made  by  hiilorical  fadls  and  palling  f'cenes  to  the  Ihort  and 
evanefcent  effects  produced  by  contemplating  the  charms  of  Nature,  th« 
wonders  of  art,  or  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed  ;  whereas,  as  the  fentencenow 
funds,  the  iropreffion  is  compared  not  to  the  <^r/  but  to  the  cause;  the 
charms  of  Nature,  &c^  are  the  objeds  of  coraparilon:  iimiles  and  meta- 
phors, unltifs  managed  with-  ikill,  produce  difcord  inftead  of  harmony,  de- 
jbnnity  inllead  of  embelliihment. 

^  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  rf  St,  George,  Hanover  Square,  on  IF'ed* 
nesday,  October  19,  1803,  being  the  day  ajifiointed  by  his  Majesty  for  a  Pubr 
lie  Fast.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodglbn,  A.  M.  Re^or  of  that  Parilh* 
8vo.    Pp.  25.     Is.     Hatchard.     1803.    , 

THIS  is  one  of  the  mo(l  eloquent  and  animated  of  the  numerous  fermons 
which  were  preached  on  the  laft  Faft-day.  The  text  is  tho  fame  (from 
the  l-l-th  vci Te  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Nehemiah)  as  was  taken  by  feveral 
other  preachers  on  that  occalion  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fo  appoiite,  that  it 
could  (carcely  fail  to  command  a  preference  over  moft  others.  Truly  does 
the  Preacher  oblerve  that  the  danger  which  now  threatens  us  *'  is  not  of  a 
common  kind  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  met  by  common  exertions."  He  next  confi- 
ders  our  means  and  refources  for  meeting  and  repelling  this  danger ;  and  the 
flrong  inducements  which  we  have  for  rendering  our  efforts  adequate  to  the 
occadon  whi«rh  calls  for  them.  He  purfues  this  enquiry  in  a  ftrain  of  im* 
J)reHive  eloquence,  applying,  from  (icripture,  as  he  proceeds,  fuch  fads  as 
may  encourage,  and  fucn  leflbns  as  may  infiruct,  us;  and  concludes  oy 
(hewing,  from  the  fame  divine  authority,  that,  high  as  our  fpirit  and  co«' 
pious  as  our  means  are,  our  only  ground  of  confidence  is  in  *'  the  Lord. 
whicli  is  great  and  terrible.'*  We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Hodgfon,  in  his 
tbankfulnefs  for  the  happy  eflfecls  of  the  unanimity  which  at  prefent  per* 
vades  in  the  conntry,  in  opposing  the  enemy ;  but  the  eventff  of  the  lafl 
war  have  convinceci  us  that  even  if  "  thwarted  by  faction  and  difunited  by 
jntereft",  though  our  danger  would  be  greater,  our  reiiitance  might  be  ef- 
fective and  our  triumph  complete.  ^ 

A  Samony  on  occasion  '  of  iJie  Gene/ al  Fast,  October  19 1  1803j  entitled  David's 
Choice ;  or  Succeessful  lm>asion  a  sorer  Evil  than  Pestilence  or  Famine,  By 
J.  Lettice,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Peafmarlh  in  SuflTex.  4lo.  Pp.24-.  Is.  6d. 
Clarke,  New  Bond-ftreet, 

THIS  Sermon  is  compofed  more  in  the  old  ftyle  of  fermons  than  moft 
of  oar  modern  difcourtes,  that  is  to  fay,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  mat- 
ters than  to  the  manner  of  it.  After  (hewing,  from  the  authority  of  David, 
thata  (uccefsful  inva(]on  would.be  a  greater  evil  than  either  peftilence  or 
fiimine.  Dr.  Lettice,  m^edd  of  complimenting  us  for  our  unanimity,.or  ap* 
plauding  our  fpirit,  lays  before  us  a  picture  of  our  fins ;  at  lea/l,  of  fomi» 
of  the  moft  prevalent  fins  which  difgrace  the  nation;  and  points  out  the 
fatal  confequences  of  perfeverance  in  our  iniquities.  "  This  is  no  time,'' 
nK>fl  juflly  does  he  oblerve,  "  to  (peak  fmooth  things,  or  to  prophecy  de^ 
.        .  P  3  ceits/' 
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c«it8.-'  Among  other  of  our  fins  he  animadverts,  with  becodiing  feverity, 
on  our  falfeconfidencey  and  our  national  pride;  on  the  fpirtt  of  dilfipatkm 
and  extravagance ;  the  paflion  for  gaining  ;  and  the  pradife  of  daelling, 
~  which  obtain  in  the  fafhionable  world ;  '*  the  daring  vices  of  the  gentler 
fex";  the  irreligioaof  the  man  of  the  world ;  the  atheifm  of  the  philofcH 
]>her;  and  the  difcontent,  infubordination,  andenvy,  ofthe  lower  clatfes  of 
ibciety. 

'*  Can  we  now  pafs  unnoticed  that  univerfal  dtffipation  and  love  of  plea- 
fure,  that  thoughtlefs  purfuit  of  amufement,  levity  of  mind^  and  ridicule  of 
every  thing  ferious,  which  feems  to  poflefs  every  rank  atid  order  above  th# 
laborious  and  the  poor,  and  which  even  this  tremendous  period,  big,  per- 
haps, with  the  fsite  of  millions^  cannot  entirely  interrupt  or  controulM* 
Under  what  name  can  we  fufficiently  (ligmatize  thofe  habits  of  extravagance, 
and  competitions  in  expence  of  living,  drefs,  and  outward  ornament,  which 
are  dai!y  gaining  ground  in  the  middle  condition  of  fociety  ?  What  terms 
can,  with  due  feverity,  reprobate  that  fpirit  of  gaming,  which  is  continually 
breaking  down  the  tairefl  patrimonies  in  the  land,*  and  leaving  many  a 
jgamefier's  poflerity  in  indigence ;  to  become  burdenfome  penHoners  of  the 
uate,  or  profligate  panders  to  the  vices  of  thole  who  itill  profper  in  tbeir 
wickednefs  ? 

**  What  (liair  we  fay  of  thofe  unprincipled  adventurers  in  commerce,  who, 
confcioufly  rifking  the  mod  raih  and  nopelefs  projeds  on  a.  foundation  mt 
their  <non,  upon  loans  borrowed  of  the  (imple  and  unwary,  involve  them* 
felves  and  their  creditors  in  equal  calamity ;  and  fometimes,  but  a/ipareaii^ 
bankrupt  themfelves,  triumph  in  the  fpoifs  of  thoie  they  have  ruined?  Do 
we  not  tremble  but  to  reflect  on  that  rage  and  fury  of  pride»  which,  under 
Ihe  proftituted  name  of  honour,  is  every  day  hurrying  our  duelltfti  from 
the  pofl  appointed  them  on  this  (lage  of  probation  to  the  regions  of  eter- 
nity, and,  with  unrepented  j^ilt,  into  the  prefence  of  their  Maker  and 
Judge?" 

This  is  the  plain  unfophiflicated  language  of  a  Chridian  Monito^. 


^  Sermm  preached  at  fForshih-slreet,  onWethustUp^i  Octoher  19,  1803;  the  da^ 
apjmintedfir  a  National  Fast.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  tf  the  Destructiut 
y^the  Spanish  Armada  ;  being  the  greatest  farce  ever  brought  together  J  or  the  »• 
vasioit  rf  this  Countty,  By  John  Evans,  A,  M,  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
Pp.  30.     Is.     Symonds. 

THIS  is  a  very  loyal  and  patriotic  dlfcourfe^^  delivered  in  good  and  im- 
preflive  language.  Mr.  Evans  indeed  has  diAinguifbe^  bimfelt,  during  the 
prefent  conteft,  by  his  zeal  in  ferving  the  caufe  of  his  country.  In  a  for- 
mer nufnber  We  noticed  his  republication  of  the  '^  'Addrefs  to  the  Inhabi* 
tants  of  Britain,  founded  on  the  Advice  ofNchemiah  to  the  Jews'^.asa 
very  meritorious  adl ;  but,  in  a  note,  prefixed  to  this  feirmon,  we  find  that 
this  a6t,  for  which  he  received  our  praile  and  thanks,  has  drawn  down 
upon  him  the  animadverfions  of  a  Quaker  **  who  cenfures  all  reiiflance 
pn  the  occafion'*  of  the  expeded  invafion.  Such  ccnfnres  fall  very  little 
ihort  oUreason:  and  full)  juitify  the  advice  of  Rou^esii  to  expiude  fupbdan- 
•j(^rQi;s  f^^^ari^s  from  |]|9  benefits  of  toleration. 


^^  MifciiuKBai7«, 
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tmeifmdmce  hetween  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Botoles  retjtecting  cm  Attack  vn  tit 
Character  rf  the  late  Duke  rf  Bedfwd,  in  a  Famfthlet  /Published  iy  Mr,  Bowkf. 
4t6.  pp.  36.  To  be  had  gratis,  of  Mr.  Robinlon^  in  Patemoiter-row> 
and  of  Mr.  Debrett,  Piccadilly. 

AS  this  pamphlet  was  fent  to  us,  (probably  by  Mr.  Adam's  order),  A 
was  no  doubt  expe&ed  that  we  Hiould  take  fome  notice  of  it; 
though,  having  no  title  page,  that  which  we  have  here  given  being  inr 
tended  only  to  explain  the  iubjed  matter  of  it  to  our  readers,  nor  any  of 
the  ufual  marks  of  an  ordinary  publication  about  it :  it  is  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  an  object  of  critical  animadverfion. 

'*  In  confequence,"  (ays  Mr.  Adam,  "  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
John  Bowles,  and  of  fome  paragraphs  ohvioufly  originating  in  that  pam- 
phletj  the  prefent  Duke^of  Bedford  expreffed  to  Mr.  Adam  Uie  great  uneafi- 
nefs  he  felt  from  the  attacks  made  on  his  brother's  memory  on  the  fubjed  of 
religion,  in  the  faid  publications.'' 

Before  we  proceed,  we  cannot  but  obferve  that  this  anxiety  of  his  Grace 
to  refcde  the  memorv  of  his  brother  from  the  obloquy  which  muft.  necelfa- 
rily  attach  to  it,  if  tne  ftrong  charge  of  a  want  of  religious  principle,  or  a 
negled  of  religious  duties,  were  fully  fubflantiated,  is  highly  creditable  to 
his  Grace's  feelings,  and  proves  him  to  be  impreifed  with  a  due  fenfe  of  th^ 
Tad  importance  of  i[ellgion,  not  merely  to  the  happinels  of  man^  here  and 
hereafler,  but  as  conftituting  an  elfential  of  chaiadter^  that  without  which 
00  charaiSter  can  be  praife-worthy,  much  lefs  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  While,  however,  we  pay  this  tribute  of  juflice  to  his  Grace,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  his  advifer,  Mr.  Adam,  has  not,  in  the  courfe  which 
he  has  here  encouraged  him  to  nurfue,  difplayed  any  portion  of  his  ufual 
penetration,  good  fen^e,  and  judgment. 

"  The  Duke,**  Mr.  Adam  continues,  "  particularly  mentioned  a  note  m 
p.  36,  of  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet,  in  which  matters,  totally  without  founda*' 
tim,  are  ftated  as  pofitive  and  well-known  fads;  thefe  his  Grace  conceived 
to  be  calculated  to  confirm  the  (lander,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pafs  uncon- 
tradidled.  Mr.  Adam,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  contradidion,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bowles,  out  of  which  the  following  correfpondence  arofe. 
The  tetters  and  other  documents  are  printed  without  any  comment  or  ob- 
fervation,  except  what  is  necelTary  to  (hew  their  coune6iion." 

Though  Mr.  Adam  forbore  all  comment,  a  very  ample  comment  ap« 
peared,  the  very  morning  after  the  correfpondence  was  publiQied,  and 
which  muft  have  been  prepared  previous  to  its  publication,  in  a  paper^ 
which  for  the  laft  twelve  years  has  been  celebrated  for  its  loofe  ribaldry  on 
the  fubjedt  of  religion,  and  even  for  its  blafphemous  paragraphs,  verfes, 
Jcc.  as  may  be  eafily  afcertained  by  a,  reference  to  the  "  Sfirit  of  the  Public 
Jwmals.^  This  comment  was  one  of  the  mo(l  low,  vulgar,  (currilous,  and 
impotent  attacks  that  ever  ilTued  from  the  prefs,  expofing  only  the  ignb- 
rance  and  the  malice  of  Uie  writer,  and  reflefling  difgrace  on  him  alone.— 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  are  perfuaded,  mufl  liave  read  it  with  diigu/l, 
and  Mr«.Adam,  with  indignation.  It  was  as  repugnant  to  the  principles 
^Ibc  one  «s  to  the  gentlemanly  manners  sffid  mHd  difpofiiion  of  the  other. 
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The  pamphlet^  out  of  wbkrh  ihts  correTpondence  arore>  was  reviewed  bj 
Q8  in  one  of  our  former  volames*,  where  (he  very  parage  objected  to  was 
extraded.  It  contained  a  charge  againfl  the  late  Duke  of  not  only  having 
nej^eded  the  Sabbath  hiinfelf,  but  of  having  been  the  means  of  preventing 
0tb&rs  from  keeping  that  day  holy^  And  in  fupport  of  this  charge,  it  was 
addedj  ''  It  is  well  known  that  his  Grace  has  frequently  contributed  to 
)ceep  his  labourers  ffom  churt'h,  b]^'  paying  them  their  wages  on  a  Sunday; 
and  on  one  pccafion  he  employed  (bme  hundreds  of  them,  on  thai  day,  in 
emptying  the  great  pond  at  I  he  Abbey/*  Thefe  are  the  fa6ts  which  Mr. 
Adam  aflerts,  and  undertakes  to  prove,  are  "  fatally  without  foundation J^ — 
j^ut  we  are  really  afioniflied  that  a  mind  fo  acute  as  that  of  Mr.  Adam,  did 
not  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  admitting  thefe  facts  to  be  as  falfe  as 
he  alTerts  them  to  be,  the  fubHaiitive  part  of  the  charge  might  remain  un- 
impaired 'y  and  that  the  rule  applied  to  evidence,  in  a  court  of  law,  where 
proof  thfit  a  witnefs  has  (worn  falfely,  as  to  a  particular  feet,  is  juftly  al- 
lowed to  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  teAimony,  becaufe  he  fwears,  not  on 
the  authority  of  others,  but  on  his  own  knowledge  alone,  could  not  p<'flibly 
be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe,  where  Mr.  Bowles  had  evidently  advanced 
the  ra6ts  in  queftion  on  the  authority  of  another.  How,  too,  could  it  pof- 
(ibl^  efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  his  judgment,  that  every  charge 
which  he  (hould  leave  unanswered,  would  be  coniidered,  by  the  public,  as 
fully  fubftantiated ;  his  negledl  to  anfwer  being  tantamount  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  inability  to  confute  it.  And,  we  are  confident,  he  need 
not  be  told,  that  the  heavieft  charges,  which  we  purpofely  forbear  to  fpe- 
'cify,  are  thofe  which  he  has  omitted  to  notice. 

Here  it  may  be  neceflTary,  in  order  to  obviate  mifre|)refentation,  to  de- 
clare, that  ^e  adroit,  as  9i  general /iiinci file,  that  the  private  characters  of  in- 
dividuals are  not  fii  fubje(5ts  for  public  animadverfion  or  cenfure  ;  but  this 
principle,  |ike  all  othi^r  general  rules,  is  iubje6t  to  certain  modifications  and 
exceptions,  to  be  tried  by  tljeir  own  merits  whenever  an  oceallon  fljall 
arifefor  having  recourfe  to  them.  Without  attempting  to  fpecify  all  fudi 
.exceptions,  it  will  certainly  be  conceded  to  us,  that,  when  the  private 
charader  of  an  individual  of  high  rank  and  extenfive  influence,  is  publicly 
holden  up  as  a  model  of  perfedion,  and  recommended  as  an  example  for 
every  man  to  f6lIow,  it  is  not  only  the  ^ndo^bted  right  of  every  individual 

.  in  the  community,  but  his  t}Ounden  duty,  to  fubpait  fuch  charadter  to  the 
clofeft,  the  mofl  ri^id,  invefligation,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  he  may, 
with  fafety  to  his  temporal  welfare^  and  his  eterna}  happinefs,  adopt  the 
recommendation.  It  is  on  this  groupd,  and  on  this  opiy,  that  Mr.  Bowles  . 
ventured  to  difprove  the  affertions  of  Mr.  fox,  and  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  danger  of  his  doftrine.  And  whatever  confequneces 
may  have  enfued  from  the  inveftigation  which  has  been   fo  produced,  are 

Vchargeable  on  Mr.  Fox  alone.  God  forbid  that  we  (lipuld  be  inflrumental 
in  calumniating  either  the  living  or  the  dead!  But  when  examination  is 
fo  challenged  it  would  be  an  a6l  ofcowardice,  a  dereliclion  or  principle  in 
us,  to  (brink  from  the  talk.  Having  premifed  thu5  much,  that  >ve  may 
neither  h^.  raifconcc  ived  nor  mifrepre  ented,  we  (hall  now  lay  before  nur 
readers,  the  flatement  which  Mr.  Adam  called  upoj)  Mr.  Qo\yle3  to  publidi. 


f  See  Awxi-Jacobjii  Revisw,  Vol.  XII.  p.  416. 
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*'  Statement  drawn  up.  ly  Mr.' Adam,  in  amsequence  cf  ttU  conversatm  with  Mr. 
fiowLES,  and  transmitted  to  Mr,  l^o\vtis.Sifor  the /lur/iose  of  being  inserfed  M 
the  Anti'Jacohin  Review,  and  in  the  next  edition  of  his  pamphlet. 

"  I.  With  refped  to  employing  the  workmen  at  Wobarn  to  empty  th© 
filh-pond  on  a  Sunday— all  the  agents  and  fuperintendents  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford^  at  the  time,  give  the  moll  poii  live  con  trad  i6lion  to  lh« 
performance  of  that  or  any  other  work  by  his  Grace's  workmen  on  Sundays, 
at  any  time. 

-"  2.  The  report  refpefling  the  fyftem  of  paying  the  workmen  on  Sun- 
day, and  keeping  them  by  that  means  from  divine  fervice,  i^  equaHy  with- 
out foundation.  ' 

"  It  is  poffible  of  the  great  number  of  workmen  employed  by  his  Grace, 
that  forae  of  them,  who  might  by  accident  be  unable  to  attend  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  might  call  to  receive  their  payment  on  the  Sunday :  but  even 
this  mull  have  beei)  unknown  to  the  Duke,  and  muft  have  been  'both  rare 
and  accidental ;  as  the  arrangements  for  paying  the  workmen  were  particu- 
larly calculated  to  guard  againii  any  irregularity  and  necefllty  for  paying 
wages  on  a  Sunday. 

"  3.  The  effed  of  the  allegation  that  he  did  not  attend  divine  worfhip  at 
his  parith  church  will  be  completely  removed  when  it' is  known,  that  tjie 
church  of  Woburn  had  been  long  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  lo  render  it*  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  a  decent  congregation — that  his  Grace  ordered  it 'to  be  rer 
paired  at  bis  own  expence — ^^that  it  was  considerably  advanced  at  his  death — 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  repair  and  accommodation  (liews  that  he  meant  ir' 
to  be  calculated  for  his  own  attendance  on  divine  worlhip. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  neglect  of  religion  being  founded  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  fa^s,  to  which  the  foregoing  ftatements  afford  ample  contra- 
diSion,  his  memory  will  be  (ufficiently  refcued  from  that  obloquy  by  what 
is  already  flated  ;  but  the  natural  anxiety  which  those  who  were  nearest  to  him, 
and  vdio  knew  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  best,  has  furnished  the  means  of  adding, 
that  iu  many  indances  which  did  not  meet  the  public  eye  he  (heweda  moft 
ferious  regard  to  religion. 

"  His  devout  conduct  on  the  lofs  of  a  near  and'  dear  relation,  and  hit 
having  defired  the  prefent  Duke  of  Bedford  to  accompany  hijn  to  the  coni- 
'  munion  table,  where  he  partook  of  the  I'acrament,  are  powerful  manifeiia- 
tionsbftbis  difpofilion." 

We  are  rather  furprized  that  in,  this  formal  (lateraent  defined  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  Mr.  Adam  (hpuld  not  have  taken  care,  at  leafl,  to  avoid  all 
palpable  violations  of  grammatical  rules;  and,  moi'e  efpecially,  as  he  meant 
It  (hould  appear  in  a  critical  work.     ''  It  is  poflible  of  the  great  number  of 

•  workmen  employed  by  his  Grace,  that  some  of  tlicm^  &c.  might  call,  &c." !  A 
ichoolboy  of  thirteen  would  be  flogged  for  compofing  fuch  a  blundering  un- 
grammalical  fentence  as  this.  It  ihould  have  run  thus,  **  It  is  poflTible  that 
lome  of  the  great  number  of  workmen  employed  by  his  Grace  might  call,  &c." 
In  fedtion  3.  of  the  "  Statement"  the  relative  it,  preceding  the  words,  was 
cmiderably  advanced,  has  no  antecedent.  That  member  ot  the  lad  fentence 
which  We  have  printed  in  Italics  is  incomplete,  the  nominative  cafe  those 
has  reference  to  Ibme  verb  which  does  not  make  its  appearance.  To  make 
fenf^  of  it  the  word  of  (hould  be  fubftituted  for  the  which  that  precedes 
those.    So  much  for  the  elegance  of  acompofition  which  Mr.  Adam  appears 

•  0  l^ave  expelled  that  either  Mr.  Bowles  or  the  Editor  of  this  work  ivoold 

fiave 
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have  adopted  as  his  own !  As  to  the  matter  of  the  fbtement,  ire  fait 
inerel^  oblerve  that  thofe  workmen  of  his  Grace  who  were  emplojed  "  at 
tke  time"  are  mod  convenient  witneOes  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  aS 
times,  which  they  evidently  do  when  they  fay  that  fuch  work  was  not  per* 
formed  by  the  workmen  mt  any  time ;  and,  further,  that  nothing  can  be  lefs 
fbdid  than  the  general  inference  which  Mr.  Adam  has  drawn  from  partxal 
lads ;  a  tnode  of  reafoning  which,  to  his  credit  be  it  faid,  he  is  much  too 
wife  to  parfue  at  the  bar.  Such,  however,  as  this  flatement  wa£,-it  wal 
certainly  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Bowles  to  us*,  and  we  (hould^  as  certainly; 
have  inserted  it,  had  we  not  thought  it  utterly  inconclufive,  and  had  we  not 
expeded  that  Mr.  Adam  would  (upply  the  necedary  proofs  of  the  aflertloiu 
which  it  contains.  Mr.  Adam,  it  feems,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  ftatemenf* 
that  he  was  much  diflfatlsfied  at  its  non-appearance ;  and,  he  accordingly 
obferves  to  Mr-  Bowles,  in  a  letter  on  the  occasion — ''  I  underdood  from 
our  converfation  that  you  would  have  directed  its  inCertion  in  the  Anti- Ja- 
cobin Review,  as  your  publishing"  (publication  of)  "  another  edition  is 
uncertain,  and  if  certain"  (here  admitting  the  poflibilify  of  that  being  cer- 
iain  which  he  has,  immediately  before,  Itated  poiitively  to  be  wicertaia  I) 
"  didant : — when  I  learn  from  you  the  time  to  which  I  am  to  refer,  as  to 
emptying  the  fi(h-ponds,  I  will  fend  you  the  refutation,  in  perfect  confi- 
dence tl^t  you  will  order  it  to  be  inferted  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review.** 

We  give  Mr.  Adam  full  credit  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  (iibfer- 
viency  and  fervility  of  whig  writers,  and  have  no  doubt,  that  his  party  art 
warranted,  by  experience,  to  affert  that  they  are  obedient  to  the  orders  whicL 
they  receive,  to  infert  in  their  publications  the  produdions  of  their  leoderi^ 
without  examination  or  comment.  But  we  wi(h  that  gentleman  to  know, 
that  Tories,  though  the  advocates  of  paflive  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
receive  no  sucA  orders  from  any  one ;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Qowles  had  prefumed 
(a  prefumption,  by  the  bye,  of  which  he  is  incapable)  to  order  us  to  infert 
any  communication  whatever,  we  tliould,  unqueftiotmbly,  have  configned 
the  communication  to  the  flames,  without  deigning  to  read  it,  and  have 
publicly  exprefled  our  reprobation  of  his  condu6t.  It  was,  with  great  trolli* 
then,  that  Mr.  B.  aiTured  Mr.  A.  that  he  had  no  "  controul  over  the  Anti* 
Jacobin  Review.*' 

In  a  fubfequent  letter,  Mr.  Bowles  communicates  to  Mr.  Adam  the  omAe^ 
rity  on-which  he  had  made  the  aflertions  that  were  now  contradided,  and 
the  means  which  he  had  taken  to  afcertain  their  accuracy^  or  inaccuracy. 
-This  authority  was  Mr.  Agutter  of  the  afylum,  who  had  informed  Mr.  B. 
that  he  had  received  the  information  ffom  the  parilh-clerk  of  Wobum,  in  a 
converfation  which  he  had  with  him,  on  vifiting  the  church  at  that  place,  in 
company  with  a  lady,  and  the  houfekeeper  ofa  Mr.  Filkes,in  the  year  1797. 
A  letter  was  accordingly  written  by  Mr.  Agutter,  at  the  requefi  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  to  the  pariHi-cIef  k,  on  the  1 4'th  of  January  1 803 ;  and,  nearhr  firs 
aoonths  having  eiapfed  without  the  receipt  of  an  anfwer^  on  the  2d  of  Jofie 
another  letter  was  written,  which  produced  an  anfwer,  to  which, no  date  if 
affixed,  but  which  was  probably  written  in  July,  as  it  was  firA  (hewn  to  Mr. 
B.  by  Mr.  Adam  on  the  5th  of  Augud.  In  this  anfwer,  Edward  Bfftsniell, 
who  was  clerk  in  1797,  but  had  afterwards  refigned  his  office,  accounts  for 
the  iilence  in  refped  of  the  firft  letter,  by  faying,  ''  Your  letters  being  given 
.  to  the  prefent  clerk  of  tlie  pari(h  of  Woburn,~  they  were  not  fbewn  to  i&e, 
who  was  clerk  at  the  tin>e  you  fpekk  of,  till  this  morning/'  How  the  frmmt 
elai  htippened  to  keep  the  fitll  letter  fo  long,  without  ihewing  it  te  the  par* 
ion  for  whom*he  must  have  kwnsn  it  Do  be  oefigned.  ai  it  referred  to  a  tran- 
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pQidion  which'  took  place  fome  years  before  i— and  Co  Atew  the  Tecond  letter 
flo  that  perfon  :o  foon«  remaii«  to  be  explained ;  and  certainly  requires  ev 

Slanation,  when  all  the  circuiuRanccs  o\  this  cafe  are  confidered.  In  hit  - 
itter,  ManCell  denies  all  recolledion  of  "  any  body  coming  to  the  church 
[with  Mr.  Filkes'^  hoafelLeeper/'  and  aHerta  that  he  never  could  have  faid 
vlliat  the  great  pond  at  the  Abbey  was  emptied  on  a  Sunday^  or  that  tha 
.Dvkt  of  Bedford  paid  his  labourers  on  a  Sunday;  "  both  (lories  being  lean* 
dalous  falfhoods."  He  adds^  that  he  never  recollects  "  leeing  ihe  late  Duko 
•efBedford^  aAer  his  return  from  France,  at  church  but  once/'  The  recoi* 
ledion  of  this  man,  it  will  be  objervedi  is  itnperfed,  where  his  evidence  it 
immaterial;  but  perfed  where  it  is  material.  The  fa^,  however,  of  Mr. 
Agntter,  with  a  lady,  and  Mr.  Filkes's  houfekeeper^  having  vifited  the 
church  at  Wobufn  in  1797,  and  converfed  with  this  clerk,  is  lufeeptibleof 
proof,  and  will,  we  under ftan'd,  be  proved  beyond  the  pollibility  of  doobt ; 
It  will  therefore  remain  for  the  public  to  fay,  whether,  as  the  clerk  had  for* 
rotten  the  viiit  itieif,  he  might  not  alfo  have  forgotten  the  converfatioa 
which  pafied  on  the  occkfion.  For  it  is  not  a  necessary  confequence,  that, 
becaufe  he  tmo  knows  the  fads  to  be  falfe,  which  he  is  (aid  iken  to  havecom- 
nunicated,  that  he  knew  them  to  be  fo  at  the  time;  nor  yet  that,  knowing 
Ibem  to  be  faife,  he^did  not-affert  them  to  be  true.  We  fay  this  is. not  a  ntcfs-^ 
j»ry  coniequence,  nor  is  it  a  coHcliuivc  Teafon.  It  is  a  queflion  to  be  decided  by 
Ibechara^er  and  credibility  of  the  witnefs,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  parti« 
'  Cttiarly  when  oppoled,  as  it  here  is,  by  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  a  refpedable 
clergyman.  It  \% /triable,  too,  that  the  form er  may  not  have  been  totally  ez- 
tmpt  from  the  exerci(e  of  undue  influence,  while  the  latter  could  have  no  pol^ 
iible  temptation  to  deviate  from  the  truth.  At  all  events,  the  queftion  between 
Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Adam  is  reduced  to  this.  Whether,  having  fuch  authorrty 
ferthe  fads,  Mr.  Bowles  was  juflified  in  publishing  them?  This  the  public 
will  decide.  Mr.  Adam,  having  colloded  the  examinations  (not  upon  oath 
we  fuppofe)  of  feveral  perlbns  in  the  -fervice  of  the  Duke  of  Bedferd,  who 
united  in  declaring  that  no  pond  was  emptied,  ai>d  no  wages  paid,  on  a 
Sunday,  caiU  upon  Mr.  Bowles  to  retrad  his  afferttons.  Mr.  B.  in  anfwer, 
%s,  "defirous  of  doing  juilice  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed  Duke,  cdiVA- 
mf^riitwg  vohat  is  due  to  myself ^  I  propofc  that  an  article  (hall  be  fent  to  the 
Anli-Jacobin  Review,  containing  the  objedions  which  have  been  made  to 
my  itatement  refpeding  the  late  Duke,  the  manner  in  which  I  received  the 
information  on  which  that  ftatement  was  founded,  together  with  the  dOoi* 
ments  which  I  have  ju(l  received."  Could  any  propbiitiotk  be  more  fiiir  or 
honourable?  Yet,  was  it  rejeded  by  Mr.  Adam,  who  fHll  perfevered  in  in- 
fifiinr  on  the  infertion  of  the  **  (iatement**  which  we  have  extraded^  with 
the  diferent  examinations,  without  explanation  or  comment;  in  other 
words,  that  Mr,  B.  (hould  appear  before  the  public  as  a  writer,  who  had 
made  aflertions  utterly  void  of  foundation,  and  without  any  authority  whatever! 
Would  Mr.  Adam  himfelf  have  fubmitted  to  fuch-  aifgraceflif  terms,  in  a 
fimilar<(]tuation  ?  If  we  have  not  very  much  miftaken  his  fentiments  and  hit 
feelinffB,  he  ceEtainly  would  not.  What  would  he  think,  if  he  were  em- 
pbyed  as  counsel  for  the  profecution,  in  any  caufe,  and,  after  he  had  gone 
through  his  evidence,  the  counfel  for  the  defendant  (bould  call  witnefTes  to 
contradid  the  teftimony  which  had  been  declared,  and  then  fay  to  the  court, 
"  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  has  endeavoared  to  fubflantiate  bis  charge : 
I  have  called  evidence  to  difprove  his  allegations,  and  infift  that  he  may  be 
allowed  neither  to  crofs-examine  my  witnefles,  nor  to  make  any  reply,  but 
thattbe  c»fe  mav  go-immediately  to  tbejur^^  without  any  farther  exaroif> 
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nation  or  remarks  ?*'  We  fhould  be  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Adam's  anfwer  fm 
fuch  an  application;  and  the  comment  of  the  court  upon  it!  On  thtsextrar 
ordinary  rejedlion  of  a  propofition  fo  fair,  Mr.  Bowles  clofed  the  correfpoa- 
dence  by  a  ftiort  note,  in  which  he  very  properly  infills  on  his  right  of  reply. 
And  here  we  will  alk  Mr.  Adam,  what  he  has  gained  by  his  rejedion  ?  The 
reply  will  now  appear  in  a  pamphlet,  inflead  of  appearing,  asjpropofed,  m 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  !  We  muft  exprefs  our  furprife,  that  Mr. 
•  Adam  did  not  fend  his  favourite  "  ftatement"  immediately  to  tis;  if  he  has 
been  in  the  habit,  as  it  would  appear  from  his  references  to  the  work,  of 
'  reading  this  Review^  he  muft  have  known,  that  we  never  refufed  to  inieft 
any  proper  defence  of  any  perfon  or  work,  who  or  which  had  been  attacked 
by  any  writer  in  the  Review ;  referving  only  lo  ourfelves,  tlie  right  of  reply. 
We  (hould  certainly  have  inferted  his  communication,  when  tranlmitted  to  us 
by  Mr.  B.  if  we  had  not  underftood  at  the  time,  that  further  proceedings 
v^ereto  be  had  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  all  the  documents 
ihould  appear  together.  If,  however,  it  had  been  inferted,  we  fhould  hawe 
felt  it  to  be  an  aft  of  juflice  to  Mr.  B.  to  inl'ert  his  reply;  and  fiiould 
bave  felt  ourfeWes  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  fuch  comments  on  jt  as  might 
appear  to  us  to  be  juft  and  neceflary. 

As  to  another  article  in  our  Review,  to  which  Mr.  Adam  refers,  it  wss 
written  by  a  refpectable  clerical  correfpondent,  who  is  fully  able,  aud,  we 
doubt  not,  as  willing  to  defend  what  he  has  written.     But  it  muft  not  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  we  adopt  all  the  fenlimentsof  our  various  correfpoo- 
dents.     For  our  part,  we  can  conlcientiouily  declare,  that  in  our  coronenls 
upon  the  kind  of  controverfy,  to  which  Mr.  Fox's  fpecch  has  given  riie,  we  ; 
have  had  no  wiih  but  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth  aud  virtue;  and  that'it  ; 
would  have  given  us  much  greater  pleafnre  to  find  the  high  charader  which 
that  orator  chofe  to  give  of  his  deceafed  friend  and  becefaftor,  founded  en 
a  fblid  bafis,  than  to  fee  it  proved  "  theiairy  fubric  of  a  vifion.'*    The  an-  < 
Kiety  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  by  the  illuftrious  family  of  which  the  Dake 
vjoj  the  head,  reflccls  great  credit  upon  tiieinfelves;  but  we  mull  peifift  in 
Dur  opinion,  that  their  advocates  have  difplayed  more  zeal  than  judgment. 
Mr.  A.  fhould,  in  our  apprehen/ion,  have  undertaken  to  refute  all  the  lead- 
ing charges,  or  have  remained  filent ;  at  leaft,  he  fliould  not  have  laboured 
lo  eftablith  a  general  juftification  on  a  partial  defence.     How  comes  it,  too, 
that,  in  his  great  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  accompli (li men t  of  his  objed,  be 
fuffered  anoUier  publication  on  the  fubjedl,  in  which  many  of  the  fame 
charges  are  urged  with  equal  ftrength  and  ability,  to  eicape.his  notice? 
That  publication  was  reviewed  by  us,*  before  we  faw  Mr.  Bowles's  poa- 
phlet ;  he  muft,  therefore,  we  fuppofe,  have  leen  it ;  and  we  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities,  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  he  could  think  it 
defervingonly  of^^oxr/if/^/. 

To  conclude,  we  entreat  Mr.  Adam  to  be  perfuaded,  that,  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth,  which  is  our  grand  object,  we  ftiall  never  fufter  prejudice  or 
.partiality  to  warp  our  principles,  or  to  fubdue  our  integrity;  and  thataay 
production  of  his  pen,  though  proceeding  from  a  ^f^iig  in  politicly  and  a 
presfyterinn  (we  believe)  in  religion,  (hall  experience  from  us  the  fame  atten- 
tion, and  the  fame  impartial  examination,  as  the  publication  of  a  profeflfed 
Tory,  and  a  found  churchman. 

Many  more  obfervations,  on  various  parts  of  this  correfpondenc^,  fuggeft- 

*  See  Akti-Jacobin  Rbyibw^  Vol.  XII.'  p.  3?. 
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tdthemfdves  to  our  minds,  but  our  limits  forbade  their  infertion;  indeed, 
lot  for  (his  objedion»  we  woold  gladly  have  inferled  t^e  whole  of  tlie  cor-' 
lefpondence. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Slnctwref  m  am  Article  in  the  Edtn^r^h  Beview,  relative  to  the  History  rf  the 
MarocHs.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  £lq.  Author  ot  Fercival,  Hifiory  of  th« 
MarQons>  &c. 

IN  (lie  number  of  the  publications  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
its  readers  may  have  feen,  what  is  termed  by  the  Compiler  of  its  In- 
dex an  Analysis  ef  the  History  cf  the  Maroons.  Had  the  article  been,  indeed, 
an  analyfis,  or  had  it  been  a  fevere  criticifm  on  the  work.  whate\'er 
1  might  have  thought  of  it,  content  with  the  opinion  of  other  critics,  con- 
tent with  the  public  approbation  as  proved  by  the  iale  of  the  book,  content 
with  private  teftimontes  of  fatisfadion,  I  fliould  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
afperities  of  a  pfeudo-critic,  purchafed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Review, 
like  other  commodities  of  trade,  to  fill  their  periodical  bales.  Taught  by 
the  abufe  heaped  on  men  (to  whofe  genius  I  bow  with  reverence)  who 
Imve  taken  their  flight  to  a  better  world,  and  whofe  merit  poHerity  has  e(ia- 
bKftied,  I  fhould  have  qpietly  borne  the  ref)e6tion  that  fome  unknown  hire- 
ling had  been  providing  his  dinners  at  my  expencc:  but  malicious  attacks 
vpon  the  heart  are  not  (o  eaiily  endured,  and  the  perforf  attacked  hi^  a 
right  to  call  upon  thofe  who  look  on  not  to  fuffer  injuflice.  More  than  a 
right,  he  is  hound  to  do  it.  "  The  infults  that  we  receive  before  the .  pub- 
fic,"  fays  an  admired  poet,  "by  being  more  open  are  qiore  diflrefling;  by 
treating  them  With  filent  contempt  we  do  not  pay  a  fufficient  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Every  man  (liould  finely  confider  himfelf  as  a 
guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  as  far  as  nis  influence  can  extend, 
flionld  endeavour  to  prevent  its  liccntiouCnefs  becoming  at  lafl  the  grave  of 
its  freedom.* 

I  ate  made  to  appear  before  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  a 
Item  advocate  for  the  use  if  blood-hounds  trained  exclusively  to  tlie  scent  ^  the^taite  ^ 
htman  flesh,  and  the  tearing  f  the  victim  limb  from  limb ;  I  am  defcribed  to  them, 
as  ridiculing  the  clamour  that  was  raifed  in  England  again fl  the  employment 
of  blood-hounds;  they  are  told  that  I  maintain  that  the  polfeffion  of  fibertv 
ti  of  little  value*  My  feelings  are  extremely  fliocked  at  this  malignani 
dander,  and  I  cannot  fuffer  it  to  paHt  unnoticed. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  fate  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  I  am  ignorant;  bat 
ttking  a  part  for  the  whole,  a  figure  in  great  uf'e  among  Reviewers,  it< 
readers  have  the  accuRomed  claim  to  be  coniidered  as  the  public,  and  as 
fnch  I  addreft  them  with  all  the  refpefi  due  to  the  public,  calling  upon 
them  in  jaflice  to  examine  the  validity  of  aHTertions  fo  malignant  in  theic 
Mture,  fo  artful  in  their  defign,  fo  falfe  m  their  applications. 

From  the  flyle  aflumed  by  the  writer  of  tlie  pretended  analyfis  of  th« 
work,  the  reader  mull  fuppofe  me  a  moniler  of  cruelty,  a  devoted  inflru'' 
nent  of  tl^fpotifm.  My  heart  revolts  at  the  charges,  and  were  it  not  foi 
therefpedl  I  owe  to  thofe  whom  I  addfefs,  I  fhould  ufe  the  firongefl  lanr 
|ttage  of  coiitradidioB  in  refenting  the  iniidious  manner  iu  wh^h  fudi 
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i^harges  are  laid  before  the  public ;  charges  preferred  ag^nfi  one  wbofctU 
a  pang  on  treading  accidentally  upon  a  worn),  whofe  heart  \\\cedfi  for  the 
fttfferings  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  who  to  the  candid  reader  of  thbvoy 
book,  (the  fcnlimenls  of  which  are  fo  wickedly  perverted,)  moift  appear  in 
advocate  for  every  degree  of  freedom  confiAent  with  their  happioeU, 

Whoever  this  aflailant  of  my  mind  be,  I  trufi  I  (ball  prorc  him  at  weak 
as  he  is  malignant.  I  (hould  leave  my  book  fo  fpeak  for  me  in  tbefe  parti- 
calars,  were  I  confident  that  it  w^  in  the  hands  of  all  the  readers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revrew  ;  but  aware  how  many  there  are,  and  worthy  men,  ivho 
form  their  judgment  from  the  decifions  of  periodical  publications,  Ithiiikit 
incumbent  upon  me  to  expofe  the  falfliood  of  this  writer,  and  to  Ibow  tbe 
publjiL  how  g^ofsly  they  may  be  deceived  in  giving  implicit  faith  to  the 
ilatementi  of  certain  critics,  who,  far  from  being  worthy  of  leading  the, 
judgment  of  others,  are  themfelves  led  by  their  pallions  and  prejudice,  «| 
are  tlie  venal  flaves  and  promoters  of  the  palfions  and  prejudices  of  others.  { 
^  When  the  account  was  6rfl  brought  to  England  oibkod-kwnds  being  em- 
ployed to  purfue  the  Maroons,  the  manner  et  telling  it  excited  a  bom)r,  ii 
the  fenfation  of  which  I  fully  fliared.  When  afterwards  the  nature  cftk 
dogs  (falfely  termed  blood-hounds)  was  explained  to  me,  and  when  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  ufe  made  of  them  in  Cuba,  and  the  mode  of  em- 
ploying them  in  Jamaica,  I  yielded  my  feelings  to  what  appeared  to  me  the 
f eaion  of  the  cafe.  I  learned  that  thefe  animals  were  taught  to  ad  mopeb 
lerror  than  by  attack ;  I  heard  of  murderers,  pirates,  and  other  criminal 
^ing  taken  py  means  of  them,,  without  the  fUghtefl  perfonal  injur^r,  and 
brought  to  jullice;  I  heard  of  the  Maroon-war  being  terminated  withoot 
bloodftied  by  their  being  brought  to  Jamaica ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  \  \ 
large  l)ody  of  my  countrymen  owed  their  efcape  from  maflacre,  and  horwi  I 
Aocking  to  relate,  by  the  exertions  of  a  man  of  whofc  humanity  to  hisnegtoei 
I  had  bad  experience,  and  who  procured  the  Spaniards  and. their  don., 
Thus  far  I  rejoiced,  thus  far  I  defended  the  iiep  that  had  been  attenoN 
vyith  fo  fuccefsful  a  refult :  but,  after  all,  I  ftated  wifk  Jijfidence  iitt  vpf 
inents  on  Sofk  iides.  and  I  (hall  here  infert  the  ftaltement  that  it  may  appear 
Whether  in  writing  1  was  influenced  by  mild  and  philanthropic  motives, or 
Aood  forward  tie  keen  advocate  fw  the  use  tf  hhod-hounds,*  trained  exeUuke^  ti 
the  scent  rf  men,  the  taste  rf  human  flesh,  and  the  tearing  if  the  victim  iimhffm 
Hmh.f 

"  The  ai^ument  has  been  flated  thus :  The  Aflembly  of  Jamaica  were 
not  unapprized  that  the  meafure  of  calling  in  fuch  auxiliaries,  and  ufingthe 
canine  mecies  againft  human  beings,  would  give  rife  to  iniich  animadver- 
fion  in  England;  and  that  the  horrible  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  in  fte 
conquefl  of  the  new  world,  would  be  brought  a^in  Co  remembrance.  U 
is  but  too  true,  that  dogs  were  ufed  by  thole  Chriftian  barbarians  agamft 
(he  peaceful  and  inoffenGve  Americans,  and  thejuft  indignation  of  maJujo^ 
has  ever  ilnce  branded,  and  will  continue  to  brand,  4be  SpaniQi  nation  with 
infainy,  for  fuch  atrocities.  It  was  forefeen,  and  ftrongly  uriged  as  an  aigD* 
inent  againft  recurring  to  the  fame  means  in  the  prefent  cale,  that  the  pre^ 
judlces  of  party,  and  the  virulent  aeal  of  reftlefs  and  turbulent  men,  woald 
place  the  proceedings  of  the  Aflembly  on  this  occafion,  in  a  point  ot  view 
equally  odious  with  the  condu^  of  Spain  on  the  fame  blood-ftained  tbeiiUx, 

•  No.  IV.  Edinburgh  Review^  page  334.      .  t  IbW.  page  IS2. 
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in  times  pafi:.  No  allowance  wpalcTbe  made  for  the  wide  diflference  exrft^ 
ing  between  the  two  cafes.  Some  gentlemen  even  thought  that  the  co- 
operation of  dogs  with  Britifh  troops,  would  giv«  not  only  a  cruel,  but  s 
Tery  dallardly  complexion  to  the  proceedings  of  Government. 

''  To  thele  and  (imiiar  objedlions,  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  fafety  of  i\m 
ifland  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  to  be  facri/iced  to  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  perverfe  mifconftruflion  or  wilful  mifreprefentation  in  ths 
mother  country.  It  was  maintaitied,  that  the  grounds  of  the  meafure  need- 
ed only-  to  be  fully  examined,  and  fairly  flated,  to  induce  all  reafonable 
inen  to  admit  its  propriety  and  neceffity.  To  hold  it  as  a  principle,  that  it 
IS  an  ad  of  cruelty  or  cowardice  in  man  to  employ  other  animals  as  in(lru- 
ments  of  war,  is  a  pofition  contradided  by  the  pradice  of  all  nations.  Th« 
Aiiatics  have  ever  ufed  elephants  in  their  battles ;  and  if  lions  and  tygers- 
polTefled  the  docility  of  the  elephant,  no  one  can  doubt  that  thefe  alpQ 
would  be  made  to  ailiit  the  military  operations  of  man,  in'thofe  regions 
where  they  abound.  Even  the  ufe  ot  cava'ry,  as  eftabliHied  among  the  moft 
civilized  and  polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  mud  be  rejeded,  if  this  principles 
1be  admitted ;  for  wherein,  it  was  alked,  does  the  humanity  of  that  doc- 
trine coniift,  which  allows  the  employment  of  troops  of  horfe  in  the  purfuit 
^  of  discomfited  and  flying  infantry,  yet  flirinks  at  the  preventive  meafure  of 
fparing  the  efiTuHon  of  human  biood,  by  tracing  with  hounds  the  haunts  of 
murderers,  and  rouiing,  from  ambuib,  lavages  more  fi^rodous  apd  blood- 
thhrily  than  the  animals  which  track  them  ? 

'*  The  merits  of  the  queiiion,  it  was  fa  id,  depended  altogether  on  th# 
origin  and  caufe  of  the  war,  and  the  objeds  to  be  obtained  by  its  cwor 
^  linoance;,  and  the  authority  of  the  mofl  celebrated  writers  on  public  Ia\r 
was  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  conftrudion.  *  If  the  caufe  and  end  of 
war,'  fays  Paley,  '  be  juflifiable,  all  the  means  that  appear  neceffary  to 
that  end  are  jufli^able  alfo.  This  is  the  principle  which  defends  thofe  ex* 
tremities  to  which  the  violence  of  war  ufuaily  proceeds :  for  fince  war  is  %, 
conteft  by  force  between  parties  who  acknowledge  no  common  fuperior^ 
and  fince  it  includes  not  in  its  idea  the  fuppofition  of  any  convention  which 
Ihould  place  limits  to  the  operations  of  force,  it  has  naturally  no  boundarT 
hut  that  in  which  force  terminates;  the  def^rudion  of  the  life  againft  which 
the  force  is  diredcd.'  It  was  allowed,  with  the  fame  author,  that  ufelefy 
uu!  wanton  barbarities  derive  no  excufe  from  the  licence  of  war,  of  which 
kind  is  every  cruelty  and  infult  that  ferves  only  to  exafperate  the  fufierings, 
or  to  increaie  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  without  weakening  his  flrength,  or 
in  any  manner  tending  to  procure  his  fubmidion ;  fuch  as  the  flaughter  of 
captives,  fubjeding  them  to  indignities  or  torture,  the  violation  of  women, 
indy  in  general,  the  deilrudion  or  defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothin|p 
to  annoyance  or  defence.  Thefe  enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by  tho 
pradice  of  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  itfelf,  as  having  no 
proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the  termination,  or  accompIi(h  the  object  of 
the  war,  and  as  containing  thit  which  in  peace  or  war  is  equally  unjuHifi^ 
ibie,  namely,  ultimate  and  ufelefs  mifchief  Now  all  thefe  very  enormitiet 
were  pradifed,  not  by  the  colonifts  again  ft  the  Maroons,  but  by  the  Ma^ 
toons  againfl  the  col  jinds.  Humanity  therefore,  it  was  faid,  was  no  way 
concerned  in  the  ex|)edient  that  was  propofed,  or  any  other  by  which  fuch 
M  enemy  could  be  mod  fpeedily  reduced.  * ' 

•*  ♦  Edwards." 
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u  The  Maroons^  though  not  coming,  more  than  other  people  at  war«  wMun 
Ihe  definition  of  the  term  murderers,  with  which  they  are  branded  in  thti 
ffatement  of  the  argument,  were,  like  moll  uncivilized  people,  and  not  un- 
like fome  civilized  nations,  hurried  by  unruly  palBons  to  ach  of  barbariiy. 
Depredation,  devaflation,  and  malfacre,  difgrace  the  wars  not  only  of  favages, 
but  of  Chriflians,  or  nations  fo  called.  What  are  the  horrors  of  the  Ma- 
roon war  in  comparifon  with  thofe  we  can  trace  throughout  the  French 
'Revolution  ?  Wherever  we  follow  them,  we  fee  the  moft  fhocking  depra- 
vity of  human  nature.  I  have  already  fliown  that  the  Maroons,  fa?e  ibem- 
fetves  in  their  natural  and  impregnable  garrifons,  lent  out  parties  to  furprifc 
and  deilroy,  to  maffacre  the  unprepared,  and  to  burn  houfcs  and  planta- 
tions. They  had  defied,  they  had  foiled  Britifl)  troops;  the  colonilU  were 
in  defpair ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  General  Walpole  had  prevailed 
upon  an  affembly  of  them  to  refrain  from  a  xoncefTion  that  was  pregnant 
with  ruin.  In  fuch  a  iituation,  what  archfophill  will  maintain  that  delicacy 
was  to  be  preferved  in  the  means  of  removing  fuch  an  evil  ?  Were  a  nun 
bit  by  a  mad  dog,  would  lie  fcruple  to  cut  or  burn  out  the  part  which  had 
received  the  contagion  ?  Do  we  not  amputate  a  limb  to  fave  the  body? 
And  if  felf-prefervation  diflate  thefe  peifonal  fufferings,  (hall  not  the  prc- 
fervation  of  a  large  community  juftify  the  ufe  of  the  readiefi^  perhaps  the 
only  means  of  averting  its  deflruf^ion }  How  different  the  cafe  from  that 
of  the  Spaniards  hunting  the  native  Americans !  How  different  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans,  fitting  at  eafe  in  their  amphitheatres  to  enjoy  the 
fight  of  criminals  encountering  wild  beafls!  How  different  from  that  mod 
borrible  of  ail  horrid  diverfions  the  Cryptia,  in  which  the  poor  unoflfeuding 
Helots  were  hunted  and  poniarded  by  the  Spartans !  Thele  were,  indeed, 
.cafes  of  wanton  barbarity;  but  the  man  who  fa^s  that  the  colonilU  of  Ja- 
maica were  cruel  in  hiring  the  Spaniih  chafTeurs,  will  be  inconOflent  if  he 
does  iiot  condemn  the  practice  or  keeping  watch-dogs j  leA  they  ihould  in- 
jure the  no61urna)  prowler;  or,  if  he  allow  that  he  might  fave  his  own  lite, 
or  the  lives  of  others,  by  fetling  his  dog  on  a  lawlefs  band  of  aiTailants. 
The  clamour,  therefore,  that  was  raifed  in  England  againft  the  employment 
of  the  Spaniili  chafTeurs  was  groundlefs  and  unjuii,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
to  be  the  more  fo,  when  it  is  (cnow'n,  that  all  that  was  at  firfl  expedted  by 
the  inhabitants  from  the  ufe  of  the  dogs,  was  to  difcover  ambufhes  laid  by 
the  Maroons,  in  order  that  they  might  be  defeated ;  and  that  many,  doubt- 
ing even  this  good  efFe6l,  ridiculed  the  project:  nay,  tj^e  extent  of  the  plan 
was  unknown,  and  the  mode  of  executing  it  uncertain.  The  commillioner, 
ieeling  for  the  Iituation  of  the  ifland,  had  fuggefled  it;  the  planters  finding 
every  other  expedient  tried  in  vain,  aiidf  eager  to  feize  on  any  hope,  were 
anxious  to  try  it ;  and  Lord  Balcarras,  folicitous  for  their  welfare,  com- 
plied with  their  wifhes,  on  their  reprefenting  the  probability  of  its  anfwer- 
mg  a  good  purpofe.  Cruelly  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  projefl:  the 
ifland  had  been  thrown  into  fo  lingular  and  alarming  ?.  dilemma,  that,  no 
tneans  which  might  extricate  it  could  be  deemed  cruel.  The  coramii^oner't 
humanity  and  kindnefs  to  his  own  black  people  are  well  known  in  Jamaica; 
I  myfelf  bear  witnefs  to  it,  having  had  an  opportunity,  by  rcfiding  at  his 
Iwufe  for  a  conliderable  time,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  difpofitioni 
and  I  believe  that  his  flaves  enjoyed  a  far  greater  portion  of  happinefs  than 
the  generality  of  the  poor  in  any  country  upon  the  face  of  Che  eartiu 
But  had  it  been  olhcrwife,  had  the  fuggeftion  proceeded  from  a  defpotip 
and  ferocious  fpirit,  bent  on  the  extermination  of  fume  of  the  human  fpe- 
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xiirs  by m barbaV ons  expedieii(»  it  is  not  likely,  that  a  mild,  hamane>  and 
beneficent  mind,  like  tliat  of  Lord  Baicarres,  or  that  the  majorit)'  of  any 
aflembly  of  educated  m6n,  would  have  concurred  in  the  experiment.  It 
appeared  to  them  at  that  time,  as  it  mufl  appear  now  to  every  rational 
man,  a  choice  of  two  evils ;  and  the  one  wifely  chofen  was  trivial  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  magnitude  of  the  other." 

I  alk  any  reader  ot  common  fenfe  and  feeling,  if  (.his  paiTage  (and  it  is  the 
only  one)  difplays  anv  keennefs  for  the  ul'e  of  blood-hounds  to  tear  limb 
•irom  limb?  I  afk  him  if  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary,  maniiell  a  difpofition 
d^Grous  of- producing  the  leafl  evil  poQible?  £ut,  imagine  the  fact  worfe 
'than  I  have  defcribed  it ;  imagine  one  half  of  the  Maroons  (the  whole  did 
not  much  exceed  500}  deilroyed  by  tlils  (hocking  means, — horrid  is  the 
thought :  Contrail  this  horror,  however,  with  the  cruelties  of  fuccefsful  bar- 
barians; imagine  the  malTac^e  of  30,000  white  inhabitants,  attended  with 
the  dreadful  rcenes  rendered  but  too  familiar  to  tlie  imagination  by  recent 
eacperience :  in  owning  that  of  the  horrid  alternatives,  I  (liould  prefer  the 
former;  I  cannot  think  that  I  deferve  to  be  called  the  keen. advocate  of  in- 
' humanity,  for  foch  in  fa6i  is  meant  by  the  reviewer.  I  know  what  it  is  to  ^ 
bea  &ther ;  alas!  I  know  it  but  too  well,  by  the  lofs,  as  well  as  by  the  pof- 
'feffion,  of  amiable  children :  let  me  tell  the  man,  who,  creeping  behind  the 
leaf  of  a  review,  has  fpit  his  venom  at  me,  that,  did  I  fee  him  making  up  to 
achiid  of  misie— what  do  I  fay?  to  a  child  of  an]^  man,  with  a  dagger  jn  his 
band,  I  Ihould  not  fcruple,  could  I  not  prevent  him  in  time  my  fell,  to  fet  my 
dog  opon  htni,  and  though  I  fliould  writhe  with  horror  to  fee  him  torn  limo 
fiom  limb,  I  would  red  fatisfied  with  the  a^ion  that  faved  the  child. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  queflions  of  policy,  give  me  leave  tO'requeft  at- 
tention to  what  this  affailant  calls  ridicule. 

"  But  Mr.  Dallas  ridicules  the  clamour  that  was  raifed  in  England,  agaJnfl 
-  the  Employment  of  blood-hounds,  partly  by  enumerating  in  (lances  of  greater 
and  more  mexcufeabie  violence ;  fuch  as,  the  Spaniards  hunting  the  naked 
Americans,  the  Romans  expofing  criminals  to  wild  beafls  in  their  public 
amufementif  and  the  Spartans  hunting  the  Helotes  for  tlieir  diverfion ;  and 
partly  by  dating,  what  he  confiders  as  a  parallel  cafe,  the  practice  of  keep- 
ing watch-dogs.  With  refped  to  the  lad  of  th^fe  arguments,  it  is  fuffieient 
to  remark,  that  the  objection  formerly  urged,  applies  to  it  in  full  force :  it 
proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  if  we  admit  that  it  applies  at  a!l.  With  re- 
iped  to  the  former  cafes,  what  do  they  prove,  but  that  dill  greater  enormities 
were  once  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Romans,  and  the  Spartans^  than 
Ibofe  qf  which  we  have  to  accufe  the  government  of  Jamaica  }'\ 

The  ricfictileconfids  in  the  following  fentence,  which  I  take.the  liberty  of 
repeating : 

''  The  clamour,  therefore,  that  was  raifed  in  England  againd  the  employ- 
Bent  of  the  Spanifli  chafleurs  was  groundlefs  and  unjud,.  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  more  fo,  when  it  is  known,  that  all  that  was  at  fird  expeded 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  ufe  of  the  dogs,  was  to  difcover  ambudies  laid 
^r the  Maroons,  in  order  that  they  might  be  defeated;  and  that  niauy, 
doubting  even  this  good  effe6t,  ridiculed  the  projedl :  nay,  the  extent  of  the 
plan  was  unknown,  and  the  mode  of  executing  it  uncertain.'' 
'  Is  this  ridicule?  Si^rely  this  great  critic  would  do  well  to  revife  his  rheto- 
ric, and  perhaps,  as  we  (hail  lee,  his  grammar.  Are  the  allulions  to  the 
-Ipamards,  the  Romans,  the  Spartans,  ufed  for  the  purpoie  of  ridicule?  No, 
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but  to  mark  the  diAin6)ion  between  wanton  barbarity,  and  tfie  lamentaUc 
refort  of  felP-prerervation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  remaining  charge  of  defpotic  principles,  it  wffl 
not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve  what  he  has  made  of  the  old  arguments  againft 
'me.  He  fays,  that  the  dread  of  retaliation  is  the  chief  argument  againd  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  methods  of  attack,  tind  that  thefe  are  righti 
irecognifed  in  civilized  warfare.  I  had  faid  as  mach  betbre — be  it  fo,  and 
'God  forbid  I  (liould  be  confcious  of  an  inclination  to  multiply  the  means  of 
de(lru6lion  :  but  in  extraordinary,  m  extreme  cafes,  fome  allowance  is  to  be 
made,  and  fuch  a  one  was  that  of  the  Maroon  war.  In  the  heart  of  tbe 
ifland,  fecured  by  inacceffible  retreats,  lay  an  enemy,  wliofe  mode  of  war- 
fare was  unlike  any  ever  heard  of  before  j  who,  fafe  themfelves,  were  con- 
tinually laying  ambuAi  for  the*  colonilh,  and  who,  in  another  onontb,  when 
the  cane-fields  prefented  dry  tops,  would  have  fired  the  whole  country,  for- 
ced the  working  negroes  to  take  a  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  malTacred  every 
white  perfon.  All  this  1  ftated ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  parpofe,  fays  thii 
"humane  writer;  it  is  againd  the  policy  recognifed  by  civilized  nations  at 
*war.  Rather  than  terri^^  your  enemy  from  his  hauntt  by  dogs,  wait  quietly 
and  be  facrificed.  No,  faid  the  colonics,  we  will  do  no  fuch  thing:— ex- 
traordinary cafes  requir'e  extraordinary  expedients.  Very  well,  fays  mjr 
'critic,  you  arc  a  pack  of  blood- hounds  yourfelves.  This  philanthropic  war- 
'rior,  quitting  his  hold  of  the  dread  of  retaliation,  Aides  again  into  the  plea  of 
humanity,  and  goes  on  declaiming,  as  if  the  cafe  were  an  ordinary  one,  and 
compares  it  to  poifoning  the  waters  of  a  befieged  city,  and  tbe  aflaffinationof 
the  generals  of  a  hoftile  army.  Judge,  readers,  of  the  reviewer's  temper  by 
this;  had  he  meant  a  fair,  candid,  liberal  invedigation,  in  dead  of  poifoning 
the  waters  of  a  befieged  city,  he  would  have  put  his  poifon  in  the  fpnng» 
of  the  country  round  the  city,  and  he  would  hav^  made  tbe  befieged  waro 
the  invader  and  his  army,  that  if  they  approached,  they  approached  to  dfr 
i!ru61ion ;  he  would  have  placed  his  dagger  4n  the  hand  of  a  Mutius :  tbeie, 
fufficiently  fliocking  in  themfelves,  would  have  been  more  analagoas,  but  to 
have  reprefcnted  the  expedients  as  the  di6iate  of  felf-prefervation,  would  net 
'  have  anfvvered  his  purpofe.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  be  the  tendency  of  the  a^ 
gumcnts  ufed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  cited  by  me,  what  they  will,  I  contend 
that  it  is  folely  on  the  principhe  of  felf-prelervation,,pu(hed  to  a  neceffit; 
which  admitted  no  delay,  that  1  defended  the  employment  of  the  Spaoifli 
chadeurs,  and  this  I  think  fully  evident  from  what  1  added  rayfelf  to  theori- 
'  ginal  datement  of  the  argument.  Without  relying  here  on  tire  drength  of 
thofe  illudrations,  I  fay  they  evince,  that  I  laid  down  felf-prefervation  for 
the  foundation  of  the  defence  which  I  tem/ter ately,  ^nd  with  dcfermct^  fab- 
mitted  to  the  public.     1  beg  to  repeat  the  words : 

*'  In  such  a  fituation,  what  archfophid  wijl  maintain  that  delicacy  was  \fi 
be  preferved  in  th«  means  of  removing  fuch  an  evil  ?  Were  a  man  bit  hy  a 
mad  dog,  would  he  fcruple  to  cut  or  burn  out  the  part  which  had  received 
the  contagion?  Do  we  not  amputate  a  limb  to  fave  the  body?  And  if lelf- 
prcfervation  didlate  thefe  perfonal  fufFerings,  fliall  not  the  prelervation  of  a 
large  community  judi fy  the  ufe  of  the  readied,  perhaps  the  only  means  of 
averting  its  deltru6tion  r" 

Thefe  words  imply  necessity ^  not  heroifm ;'  but  they  may  be  twlded  into  a 
different  fenfe  than  was  meant,  for  it  is  not  only  lawyers  that  twid  words 
and  meanings  as  they  pleafe,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  pretenders  to  cri- 
iJcifm,  and  accordingly  this  wrangler  has  inlided  the  figAirea  of  rhetoric,  and 
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i  talks  of  beroifm,  and  felf-deniaV  and  fufferings,  as  requifite  (o  render  the 
illuflration  juft.     Is  a  furgeon  very  furoic,  when.  Id  fave  life,  he  amputates  a 
.   limb  ?  No,  but  he  is  ivise» 

As  I  write  particularly  td  Ihore  who  may  flot  have  perufed  the  ro1ames> 
it  will  be  neceffary  lor  mt  lo  confute  Ihe  falle  and  very  it>alignant  fabrica* 
tion,  refpeding  the  nature  of  the  dogs,  inipofed  on  the  rea'ders  of  the  Edtn- 
burgh  Review,  by  laying  before  thera  niy  account  of  thofe  animals.  When  ' 
they  have  read  it,  they  will  form  their  opinion  of  this  guardian  and  expofitor 
of  the  principles  of  literature  and  of  morals,  who  has  not  blufhed  to  charge 
an  author,  whofe  exertions  in  all  his  writings,  and  obvioufly  in  every  part  of 
the  work  llius  fcandaloufly  reviewed,  have  conftantiy  and  warmly  been  di- 
rected to  the  fapport  of  the  caufe  of  humanity,  with  being  a  keen  ad'Oocnte 
for  tlie  use  of  blooJ-hounds,  defcribed  falfely,  as  trained  exclusively  to  the  scent  of 
men,  the  taste  of  human  fleshy  and  the  tearing  of  the  •victim  limb  from  limb,^ 

' "  Don  Manuel  de  Seias,  the  Alcalde  Provincial,  commanded  about  fix*  and 
thirty  chafTeurs^  who  were"  in  the  King's  pay.  The  employmeht  of  th«fe  is 
to  traverfc  the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  purfuing  and  taking  up  all  perfonis 
guilty  of  murder  and  other  offences,  io  which  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs, 
no  activity  on  the  part  of  the  offenders  being  able  to  elude  their  purfuit. 
An  extraordinary  inftance  occurred  about  a  month  before  the  commiffioner 
arrived  at  the  Havanna.  A  fleet  from  Jamaica,  under  convoy  to  Great  Bri- 
'lain,  paffing  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  beat  up  on  the  north  fide  of  Cuba. 
One  of  the  Qiips,  manned  with  foreigners,  chiefly  renegado  Spaniards^  being 
a  dull  failer,  and  confequently  lagging  aftem,  Itanding  in  with  the  land  at 
night,  was  run  on  fliore,  the  captain^  olficers,  and  the  tew  BriHfh  hands  on 
board  murdered,  and  the  ve.Tel  plundered  by  the  Spanilh  renegadoes.  The 
part  of  the  coaft  on  which  the  veffel  was  flranded,  being  wild  and  unfre- 
quentedy  tlie  alTaffins  retired  with  their  booty  io  the  mountains,  intending 
to  penetrate  througd  the  woods  to  fome  remote  fettleraenis  on  the  ibuth 
fide,  where  they  hoped  to  fecure  thcmfelves,  and  elude  all  purfuit.  Early^ 
intelligence  of  the  crime,  however,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Havannaj 
and  the  alfaffins  were  purfued  by  a  detachment  of  twelve  of  the  Chafleurs 
del  Rey,  with  their  dogs.  In  a  few  days  they  were  aU  brought  in.arKl  exe- 
cuted. The  head  and  right  arm  of  each  were  fufpended  in  frameS)  not  un- 
like parrot-cages,  which  were  hung  on  various  gibbets,  at  the  port  and  other 
confi>icuous  places  on  the  coafl^  ftear  the  entrance  of  the  harbour; 

•'  The  dogs  carried  out  by  the  Chaffeurs  del  Rey  are  perfe^ly  brokfen  inj 
that  is  to  fay,  they  will  not  kiil  the  obje6l  they  purfue  unlefs  refifted.  Ort 
coming  up  wi^h  a  fugitive,  they  bark  at  him  till  he  fiops,  they  then  c6uch 
near  him,  terrifying  him  with  a  ferocious  growling  if  he  fiirs.  In  this  poli- 
lion  they  <^on  tin  we  barking  to  give  notice  to  the  chafTeut^,  who  come  lip  and 
fecure  tncir  prilbner.  Each  chalfcur,  though  he  can  hunt  only  with  two 
dogs  pVopcrly>  is  obliged  to  have  three,  which  he  maintains  at  his  own  colh 
and  that  at  no  fmall  expence.  Thele  people  live  with  their  dogs,  from 
"which  they  are  infcparable.  Af  hortie  the  dogs  are  kept  chained,  and  when 
walking  vvlth  their  mafters,  are  never  unmuzzled,  or  let  out  of  ropes,  but 
for  attack.  They  are  conftanlly  accompanied  with  one  or  two  fmall  do^r.^ 
called  finders,  whofe  fcent  is  very  keen,  and  always  furc  of  hitting  off  a 
track.     Dogs  and  bitches  hunt  equally  well>  and  the  chaffeurs  rear  no  more 
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than  will  fbpply  the  number  required.  This  breed  of  dogs,  indeed,  is  not 
fo  prolific  as  the  coroinon  kinds,  though  infinkely  Wronger  and  hardier. 
The  aniinal  is  the  iize  of  a  verv  large  hound,  with  ears  ereA.  which  art 
ttfuallj  cropped  at  the  points;  the  nofe  more  pointed,  but  wioining  very 
much  towards  tlie  afler-part  of  the  jaw.  His  coat,  or  (kin,  is  much  harder 
than  Chat  of  mofl  dogs,  and  fo  mull  be^  the  whole  flru6ture  of  the  bodv/as 
the  fevere  beatings  he  undergoes  in  training  would  kill  any  other  fpecieiof 
dog.  There  are  Ibme,  but  not  many,  of  a  more  obtufe  nole,  and  which  ara 
rather  fouarer  fet.  Thefe,  it  may  be  prefumed,  have  been  eroded  bv'thi 
maftiff,  out  if  by  this  the  bulk  has  been  a  little  increafed,  k  has  added  tio> 
tiling  to  the  (irength,  height,  beauty,  or  agility,  of  the  native  breed.** 

I  trufl  I  have  cleared  m^felf  from  the  charge  of  blood-thtrdinefs.  With 
refpecl  to  the  queftion  of  policy  in  the  employment  of  the  dogs,  it  is  not 

Jioflible  to  decide  upon  the  mutilated  extraf)s  given  by  this  reviewer,  or 
irom  a  hafty  violent  difculTion,  founded  on  didimilar  premifes.  The  crilie 
flies  to  the  writers  of  public  law,  on  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  evin- 
cing a  determined  ignorance  of  the  (late  of  the  fubjed  ;  ftfr  though  he  Ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  gained  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cock-pits,  and  of  the 
•ature  ofMaroon  warfare,  he  fays,  "  l^e  conceive,  that  difcipline,  artiHery, 
and  regular  fuppUes  of  provKions,  will  generally  render  acutenefs  of  fenfe 
fuperfluous,  patience  and  perfeverence  unnecellary,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  faflneHes  of  the  country  «f  little  avail.*^'  A  fine  conception  !  With 
What  a  profound  knowledge  of  colonial  topography  was  this  writer  preg- 
nant!  The  queftion  was,  "  Did  the  prefervation  of  the  lives,  as  well  as 
the  property,  of  the  colonics  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient?'* This  feems  to  be  decided  in  the  affirniative,  by  what,  on  the  beft 
authorities,  I  have  related,  and  on  thofe  authorities  it  muft  refl. 

Before  I  entirely  leave  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  make  an  obfervation,  which  ii 
deciiive,  I  think,  ni  manifefiing  the  fpirit  of  my  critic.  In  mentioning  the 
#iily  inftance  that  occurred  of  a  dog*s  Hopping  a  man,  I  (liew,  that  thougk 
the  nan  attacked  the  dog  with  his  fword,  the  animal  did  not  proceed  to 
hurt  him  materially,  but  only  fecured  him  till  his  mailer  came  up ;  this  hA 
my  critic  adduces  to  prove  their  thirfi  of  blood,  that  is,  in  his  language,  the 
•agerneCs  with  which  bis  imaginary  blood-hounds  [cent,  tafle,  and  quarter 
the  viflim.     Shame,  (hame  on  fuch  a  critic ! 

I  fliall  now  advert  to  the  other  charge,  namely,  that  /  malnt^n  that  the)ii- 
Kssim  rf  lilwty  u  remiered  of  little  value,  hy  the  recollection  of  Vikat  luu  Utdf 
fMuedin  trance.  Had  I,  before  I  arrived  at  this  fentcnce,  been  Induced  b/ 
the  candour  and  good  fenfe  of  the  critic,  to  refped  his  principles  and  his 
talents,  I  ihould  have  doubled  my  fenfes,  I  (hould  have  remembered  that  I 
laboured  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  I  would  have  eagerly  flown  to  the  \^tU 
to  afcertain  whether  he  had  fallen  into  an  error,  or  /  had  been  mad,  not  only 
while  writing  fuch  a  fentiment,  but  at  the  time  ofcorreding  the  prer<i.  No^ 
my  affliction  did  not  deprive  me  of  my  reafon,  I  never  wrote  nor  thought  in 
fuch  a  manner:  liberty  is  a  bicfling  of  which  I  have  ever  been  ao  enihutiaftic 
•  defender.  I  know  not  from  what  page  of  my  book  the  virus  of  this  charge 
can  have  been  collc^ed,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  but,  after  fcarching  fome  time,  I  found  a  pafiage,  which  I  fufpedt 
to  have  been  converted  into  poifon  by  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  cri- 
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tic'l  fimr.  The  paiTage  is  in  page  441  of  Vol  II.  and  runs  thus :  *'  Improvs 
bis  condidoD>  but  improve  it  gradually  and  cautioully,  remembering  witV 
mwe  what  a  monller  improvement  has  lately  been  manifefied ;  the  parent 
of  atheiiro/oftreafou^  ofipurdeo  and  of  flavery.''  Good  heaven !  that  (uch 
a  chfirget  that  fuqh  venom  (hoold  be  extra^ed  from  this  part  of  the  book  X 
Turn  many  pages  back,  many  forward,  and  I  (hall  be  found  warmly  intereft* 
ine  ipyfelt  in  proraotinj^  the  happineis  of  the  negroes,  and  in  expofing  the 
deUfdsof  the  colonial  lydem.  Thefe  HriQures  would  run  to  tocS  great  a 
length,  vyere  I  to  inf'ert  the  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  quedions  of 
flavery  and  the  flave-trade :  but  I  affirm  that  the  accufation  is  lalf'e,  that  t 
bave  itated  the  arguments  on  both  fides  refpeCting  the  (lave-tra^e  impar- 
tia,lly,  and  that  I  feel  (and  have  exprefled  the  feeling  in  thofe  very  pages)  an 
ardei\t  tendency  in  my  heart  to  difapprove  of  the  trade.  I .  have  indeed 
l^ggeHed  what  fhould  appear  a  better  mode  of  obtaining  the  labour  of  Afri- 
puis,  namely,  their  own  <:onfent ;  in  doing  which,  afler  the  liatement  of  the 
^ujefiion  on. both  fides,  I  go  on,  exprefling  myfelf  thus:  ''  God  forbid  that  I 
^ttld  (upport  a  pofition  of  which  the  objed  were  to  diminifh  the  happinefg 
pf  my  feliow-creatures." 

Having  done  with  thefe  charges,  I  cannot  but  notice  fome  other  padaget 
pf  ttiis  Review,  which  ftiew  that,  far  from  following  the  rules  of  critic) Itu, 
the  writer  labours  through  thick  and  thin,  through  falfhood  and  mifrcpre(en« 
tatipn,  for  the  purpofe  of  injur  ng^the  work.  Trom  the  nature  of  my  fub* 
jedal  expelled  fuch  an  attempt;  perhaps  it  may  appear  to  be  the  intereft 
of  fome  perfons  that  it  fliould  be  Itified.  I  Oiould,  however,  have  fufiered 
my  book  to  make  its  way  without  any  further  fupport  from  me,  had  I  not 
been  charged  with  fuch  oclious  depravity  of  fentiment,  but  the  pen  being  in 
my  hand,  1  will  take  the  liberty  of  proceeding  a  little  farther  in. defence  of  iU 

The  following  aflertions  are  mifreprerentations  o\fatshoods:  I.  •' The 
reviewer  charges  me  with  the  want  ot  reference  to  authorities  on  difputed 
points/'  I  was  fo  attentive  to  references,  that  I  can  only  guefs  he  alludes  le 
a  pallage  he  difcovered  to  be  quoted  from  the  Crisis^ the  Sugar-Cokmes,  and 
from  which  ke  takes  occafion  to  fay,  "  We  cannot  avoid  reprobating  the 
carelefs  or  infidious  manner  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  the  txctllentvinttr 
of  it;"  and  this  iniidious  manner,  it  feems,  appears  in  tlie  expreifion,  ciuuit^ 
/Sen  efnegto  liberty.  I  have  a  great  refpedl  for  the  author  of  the  Crifi*.  I 
am  convinced  he  is  (incere,  and  I  think  him  an  excellent  wttfer,  and  what  hi 
^uch  higher  praife,  a  good  man ;  but  I  confefs,  I  wonder  at  the  ufe  of  the 
^rmer  commf^ndation  in  a  book  where,  as  an  author,  he  has  been  treated  fo 
illiberally.  It  is  a  new  proof  to  me,  that  fome  reviewers  depend  for  tfa^ 
difplav  of  tiieir  critictfm  on  petulance,  rather  than  on  candid  judgment  and 
liberal  remark.  Though  I  difler  in  certain  opinions  from  the  author  of  the 
Crifis^  I  am  free  from  any  intention  of  treachery  or  difre|)e6t ;  and  I  declare, 
that  under  fimilar  convidions,  I  (hould  be  proud  of  being  efleenied  a  cham- 
pion of  the  iame  caufe,  as  much  as  I  fhould  be  delighted  in  being  a  fucceit- 
fnl  champion  againft  the  remaining  defe6ts  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  for 
the  happmefs  of  the  negroes. 

2.  He  fays,  (p.  380.)  *'  That  I  charge  the  expedition  from  Jamaica  to  St. 
Pomingo  with  oein^  the  caufe  of  the  negro  emancipation  in  that  ill-fated 
colony.'*  I  only  faid  what  is  the  h&,  that  the  French  procUmation,  abolill>- 
tn^  llavery,  was  the  immediate  confequence  of  it,  without  deviating '  fro  a 
iiy  fttbjed  into  the  difcu0ioD  of  its  caules. 

%•  He  fays,  (p.  390.)  ''  Rather  induced  by  lheexpf|n€#»  than  by  the  on* 
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happy  condition  of  thefe  people,  the  colonial  legiflalure  took  meafures.  In 
|he  year  1799,  for  tranfpoiting  them  (the  Maroons)  to  Sierra  Leone/* 
There  is  no  Tuch  information  in  the  volumes  :  the  fa(5l  is  otiierwife.  (But, 
by  the  way,,  let  me  refer  the;  reader  to  the  elegant  conRruelion-of  this  fen- 
tence,  *'  rather  induced  by  exptmceT)  He  meant  one  would  prelume,  induced 
by  a  defire  to  avoid  cxpence. 

4.  He  fays,  (p.  390.)  "  That  the  opinions  of  their  author,  upon  all  the 
negro  quellions,  di O'er  extremely  from  thofe  vvhfch  //v^  have  been  led  to 
form,  even  by  attending  to  his  own  ftatement  of  facls;" — and  proves  the 
great  attention  he  has  given,  by  faying,  that  I  **  politively  deny  the  dangers 
of  an  independent  negro  commonwealth  being  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the 
Wefl  Indies."  Judge  of  his  attenlton,  when  1  declare  that  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  negro  commonwealth  as  he  conceives  would  be  fatal  to  the  co- 
lonies, and  that  I  have  never  expreifed  a  different  opinion.  The.  opinion  I 
h^ve  expreffed  was,  that  J«r^  an  independent  negro  commmviealth  would  never  be 
formed  there:  and  I  tlill  think,  in  Ipite  of  the  events  which  have  (ince  taken' 
place,  that  no  general  and  united  government  of  the  blacks  will  be  formed 
in  St.  Domingo  :-;^but,  to  avoid  digreflion,  I  (liall  only  fay,  in  allufion  to  the 
jnidatement  of  my  opinion,  fo  much  for  attention!  fo  much  for  candour! 

5.  A  determined  malevolence  has  led  this  critic  to  note  what  he  calls  the 
difcrepancy  of  eyc-witneffes. 

'*^  Aa  an  example  of  the  difcrepancy  which  often  prevails  among  eye* 
witneifes  of  the  fame  fa<51s,  we  may  oblerve,  that  both  thefe  writers  ground 
feveral  of  their  contradictory  opinions  upon  allegexi  perfonal  obrervation; 
*and,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Edward's  zeal  to  blacken  the  characlec  of  the  Ma- 
roons, we  fliall  mention  one  fingular  circumftance.  Mr.  Dallas  tells  u?, 
that  lix  weeks  alter  Colonel  FiLch's  death,  his  Ikeleton  was  found  among 
other  bones  of  the  ilain,  and  that  the  IkuU  was  throv\n  within  the  ribs, 
(vol.  i.  p.  239.)  In  order  to  rcndeV  this  picture  more  horrid,  Mr.  Edwards 
has  converted  the  fix  weeks  into  a  day  or  two,  covered  the  bones  with  6eili, 
find  filled  the  abdominal  cavity  with  bowels." 

In  relating  this  horrid  ad,  I  was  induced,  by  the  apprehenfion  of  fiiockf 
ing  the  friend.«;  of  the  brave  and  amiab!e  Colonel  Fitch,  to  mention  it  as  de4 
licately  as  poflible.  The  remains  of  himfelf  and  thole  who  fell  with  him 
•were  not  difcovered  for  fonie  weeks  after  their  fall :  of  course,  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  there  remained  only  their  Ikeletons.  .But  even  here, 
r  this  writer  makes  me  fay,  what  I  did  not  fay,  that  the  skull  v^as  throzvn  into 
the  ribs,  as  if  it  had  been  afterwards  taken  up  and  thrown  in. — I  faid  the 
ikulL  ixias found  within  the  ribs:  the  fentence  is  in  Latin,  inter  costas  dvcis  re 
hertnm  est  ipsius  cranium^  and  I  confefs  1  exprelled  myself  in  that  m.inner  to 
foften  the  relation ;  but  it  creates  no  ilifcrepancy,  and  there  is  i\o  doubt  en- 
tertained that  the  facl  was  as.  Mr.  Edwards  ItateJ  it.  Clear  as  my  inten- 
tion was  in  the  narration,  this  humane  compofilor  of  reviews,  if  1  maybe 
allowed  the  exprcdion  in  (peakiiig  of  the  arranger  of  the  conimon  places  of 
criticifm,  choTe  to  drag  into  view  the  horrid  truth  as  related  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward', in  order  to  chuckle  at  a  fuppo'ed  difcrepancy,  which,  if  he  wanted 
yiot  underfianding  to  reooncllcj  he   wantv'd  feeling  in  attempting  lo  expofe. 

The  reader  who  had  been  induced  by  iht  rj)irit  of  juftice  to  accompany 
me  thus  far,  will,  from  the  lame  fpirit,  grant  n.e  his  alleiUion  a  little  lf>r.ger; 
though  the  object  of  \\hat  iollows  is  of  fuch  comparative  infignif^cancy, 
ihat  I  iliould  never  have  given  it  a  fecond  thought,  had  not  the  malignity  ^ 
rte  oilier  parts  of  the  abufc  forced  m^  to  notice  them,  '      " 
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The  (ame  determined  fpirit  of  niifreprefenUtion  appears  in  all  the  com- 
inon  places  of  this  writer's  profeuion  ;  in  his  attack  upon  the  compofition 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  upon  the  principles  of  its  author.     He  lays,  "if 
inftead  of  a  hiftory,  we  had  only  been  led  to  exped  in  thefe  volumes  an 
amufing  collection  of  anecdotes,  founded  in  truth,  we  must  admit  that  we 
Should  have  rilen  from  the  perufal  highly  satisfied.     This  is,  in  fad,  contir 
dered  as  a  book  of  entertainment,  one  ot"  the  most  pleasing^  and  interesting  that 
we  have  ever  met  with.     Taking  it  in  this  point  of  view,   tlie  lelection  and 
arrangement  displays  (difplay)  no  fmall  portion  of  Ikill.** — "  But,"  (ays  he, 
jud  b'jfore,  the  author  has  lomewhat  too  highly  eftimated  the  importancoj 
of  his  work,  when  he  ranked  It  (in  ranking  it)  with  that'clafs  of  writings  in 
which  the  qualities  of  elegance,  dirnity,  and  correctnefs,  are, -mor/  pecu*/ 
liarly  required."     So  that  a  Uight  alteration  in   the  title  page  of  my  book, 
would  have  had  a  delightful  ef!ect  on  the  feelings  of  this  critic.     Here  I 
ihould  willingly  fland  corrected  had  I  not  pleas  to  offer  on  the  occafion 
which  I  think  the  reader  will  admit.     One  of  thefe  is  unpublifbed,   th^ 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  themfelves.     I  had  fent  a  portion  of 
the  MSS.  to  the  prefs  when  I  was  driven  into  the  country,  to  run,  if  pof* 
iible,  from  wretched  recollections.     The  half-title,  which  was  to  be  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  firrt  page,  was  fimply  The  Maroon  ff^ar,     A  friend,  who 
thought  better  of  the  prelent  title,  wrote  to  me  to  requeft  I  would  adopt 
It,  and  knowing  the  Hate  of  my  mind,  he  faid  that  if  he  had  noanfwer  he 
ihould  conclude  my  concurrence  granted.     I  did  not  anfwer  in  ^ime,  the 
flieet  was  printed  off,  and  I  did  not  regard  the  alteration  as  of  importance. 
Still  I  took  pains  to  exprefs  my  fentiments  on  the  fubject,  not  only  in  my 
preface,  but   in  the  body  of  the  work.     I  acknowledged  my  fenle  of  the 
fuperior  dignity  required  in  hillory,  I  begged  to  (helter  myfelf  under  the 
familiar  ftyle  of  correlpondence,  and  I  profelfed  my  dciign  toamufe  as  well 
as  to  inform.     After  this  acknowledgment  and  profellion,  would  a  candid 
critic  carp  at  a  title  page  ?    Would  he,  after  this,  firll  acknowledge  the 
talk  of  elevating  the  fubject  to  the  fiyle  of  hiftory,  difficult  even  Tor  a 
Robertfon,.  then  try  the  work  feverely  and  folcly  by  the  rules  of  that  ftyle  ? 
Such  is  the  conduct  of  my  Reviewer,  who  though,  as  he  confefTes,  delighted 
in  rpite  of  his  fpleen,  fits  down  to  Qiow  the  heinoufnefs  of  ufing  the  word 
tars  inflead  o{  sea?nen,  aind  fine  fellffws  inftead  o^  fine  men  or  soldiers  \  aiid  to 
expofe,  by  his  parcnthefis,  my  grofs  ignorance  of  the  Spanilh  word  Semr, 
"Which,  confequential  as  he  is,  he  writes  hirafelf  without  the  liquifying  fym- 
bol.    What  ihall  we  fay  of  the  critic,  who,  'in  verbal  corrections,  blun- 
ders on  the  very  error  he  attempts  to  expofe  ? 

With  like  liberality  he  reprcfents  me  as  eking  out  the  volumes,     H« 
fays  with  an  air  of  triumphant  fagacily ;    "  Becaufe  the  Maroons  lived  in 

Kmaica,  a  succinct  history  of  ths^t  illand  mufl  precede  it — St.  Domingo  mull 
brought  in  becaufe  it  bears  fome  relation  to  the  interefls  of  Jamaica-— ^ 
becaufe  the  Marocms  are  negroes,  and  other  negroes  are  flaves,  a  copy  of 
the  confol  dated  Slave  Act  of  Jamaica  is  inferted,  &c.  &c.'* — thus  artfullj 
infinuating  that  fubjects  intimately  connected  have  no  affinity,  and  that  they 
are  thrown  hetcrogeneoufly  one  upon  another.  To  do  this  he  was  under 
the  neceffity,  not  only  of  confidering  the  work  as  a  regular  hifiory,  but 
alfo  as  if  fubjed  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.  As  a  profeffional  hireling  he 
had  learned  the  terms,  unity  of  time,  unity  of  action,  unity  if  hlace ;  thefe  unitiea 
be  confounds  with  the  unity  of  defign^  which  is  not  inconfjiient  with  f| 
toncbing  of  neceflary  parts. 
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The  error  I'httire  cominiKed  confiOs,  I  believe,  in  the  anangelncttt  of 
the  title  pe^e,  for,  as  it  (lands,  it  requires  fdme  indulgence  to  allow,  though 
not  to  fee,  that  my  genial  tksi^  is  to  give  an'  account  of  Jamaica  for  tbe 
lafl  ten  ^ears,  in  which  the  part  fuflain^  by  the  Maroons  forms  the  chief 
fubjed.  In  fttch  a  defign  ^ere  can  be  no  want  of  unity  in  prefixing  an 
abridgement  6/  the  previous  hi(h)ry  of  the  country,  or  in  tnferting  fo  im- 
portant a  document  relative  to  the  fubject  as  the  Slave  A£t ;  and  with  re* 
fpe6l  to  the  expedition  to  Cuba,  if  its  connexion  be  collateral,  let  it  be  re- 
membered thai  I  prepared  my  readers  for  it,  and  in  a  manner  requefted 
them  permidion  to  leave  the  dired  rood. 

It  were  eafy  for  me  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  contempt  in 
which  Reviewer's  (I  do  not  mean  Cpitics)  have  been  held  at  all  times  by 
men  of  letters ;  1  could  tell  him  what  Fielding's  opinion  of  them  was,  to 
what  Voltaire  compared  them,  and  how  Foote  compounded  them,  but  I 
have  not  time.  I  fhall  only  fay  that  though  it  is  e\ndeiit  that  there  are  able 
and  candid  Critics,  whofe  talents  do  honour  to  Periodical  Publications,  it 
i%  a  great  pity  that  the  necelfity  of  fiHIne  up  the  ufual  quantity  of  (heets 
fl)Ould  render  the  employment  of  illiberal  hirelings  unavoidable,  and  that 
t)iofe/pioprietors  of  Reviews  wbofe  part  it  is  to  publilh  them  fliould  thut 
be  involved  in  the  ferious  refponiibility  of  felling  judgments  with  theif 
journals. 

With  refpect  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  I  never  had  a  page  of  it  in  ny 
hands  till  I^was  informed  of  the  illiberal  manner  in  which  I  bad  been  at-» 
tacked.  I  know  not  whether  the  Editor  be  anfwerable  for  all  he  admits — 
It  fe^ms  by  the  few  ungramraaticai  lines  at  the  end  of  No.  III.  that  he 
collects  the  productions  of  the  various  workmen,  and  takes  confiderable 
liberties  with  their  work.  I  meant  to  have  addrefTed  myfelf  to  him,  but 
when  I  found  him  alfo  ignorant  of  his  grammar,  I  dropped  the  idea }  and 
had  I  been  attacked  only  (or  the  compofition  and  fiyle  of  my  Work,  I 
would  have  iikewife  dropped  the  idea  of  addrefling  the  public.  Men  who 
undertake  to  judge  the  works  of  others  (hould,  at  leafl,  prove  their  com«> 
pelence,  by  the  accuracy  of  their  owii  compofitions :  they  ihould  b^ 
ihoroughly  informed,  not  "  thorough"  informed ;  they  fbould  be  fent  over  io 
this  country*  not  fent  over  "  into''  this  country  ;  they  (liould  be  careful  in 
the  editing  ^  the  articles,  inftead  of  being  carelefs  in  •'  the  editing  the  ar- 
^'cles  ;'*  they  ihould  make  their  nominatives  and  their  verbs  agree ;  their 
idioms  fliould  be  English,  their  ftyle  perfpicuous,  as  well  as  their  remarks 
jufl ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  indifpenfable  to  them,  both  as  men  and  as  critics, 
to  adhere  to  truth  in  their  (iatements  and  quotations.  From  thefe  roles  a 
fcholar  and  a  moral  m^n  will  find  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
,  perpetually  deviating.  I  (liall  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  Introductory 
Advertifement  of  tiiis  quarterly  Review,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  judgment 
and  ability  which  are  offered  as  conductors  of  his  tafle  and  opinion, 

"  In  committing  this  Work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Public,  the  Editor! 
have  but  little  to  obferve.  .  , 

"  It  will  3e  easily  Jzercei^oed^  [how?]  that  it  forms  no  part  of  their  objed,  to 
take  notice  of  every  firoduction  that  iflues  from  the  Prefs:  and  that  they  wi(h 
their  Journal  to  be  diilingulfhed,  rather  for  the  feledion,  than  for  the  number 
of  its  articles. 

^'  Of  the  books  that  are  daily  prefented  to  the  world,  a  very  large y*r^«r^ 
'  ffm  is  evidently  d^sftiped  tp  oblpurity,  by  Ihc  infignificance  of  their  (yxbiji^h 
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m  die  <lefe^9  of  their  execution;  and  it  seems  uoreafonable  toeKped  that 
the  public  flioald  be  intere(ted  by  any  account  of  performance?,  which  have 
sever  attraded  any  (liare  of  its  attention,  h  review  of  fuch  produdions, 
like  the  bic^raph^  pi*  private  individuals,  could  afford  gratification  only  to 
the  partiality  of  friends,  or  the  malignity  of  enemies. — ^l^he  v&y  kmmt  order 
of  publications  are  rejected,  accordinglyj  b/  mofl  of  the  literary  journals  of 
which  the  Piiblic  is  already  in  polTelHou.  ^ut  the  Condudors  of  the  Edik- 
WURGH  RKViEWytr^oj^  \^nt€nd^ to  carry  thh Jirtncij^lt  rf scUctiona  gmddeaifarn- 
ther;  to  decline  any  attempt  at  exhibiting  a  complete,  view  of  modern  litera- 
tore ;  and  /•  confine  tiieir  notice,  in  a  great  degree^  /•  vjorks  that  either  have  at^ 
tlMned,  «r  deserve,  a  certain pnrtim  ofceLbrity. 

**  As  the  yalix^  ofsLjkuhlicaiion,  [to  be]  condudied  upon  thii  principle,. 
vtf/Tmr  depend  very  materially  upon  the  earlineCs  of  its  intelligence,  thejf 
liave  been  induced  to  prefer  a  quarterly,  to  a  monthly  period  of  pttblicatioa. ' 
tiat  they  may  always  have  before  them  a  greater  variety  for  feiedion,.  ao4 
be  occafionally  guided  in  their  choice  by  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion. 

**  In  a  Review  tt/hich  is  [intended  to  be]  publiflied  at  so  h>ng  intervals,  it 
vmUhe  improper  to  continue  any  arlicie  from  one  Number  to  another; 
and,  lor  this  reaibn,  as  well  as  for  the  fiiiil  difcunion  of  important  fubjec^s, 
it  may  fometimes  be  found  necelTary  to  extend  these  articles  to  a  greater 
length,  than  is  ufual  in  works  of  this  nature.  Even  with  thefe  allowances, 
perhaps  the  reader  may  think,  that  fome  apology  is  necefTary  for  the  length 
o(a/ew  articles  in  the  prefent  Number. — If  he  cannot  find  an  exeufe  for 
them,  [it,]  [that  is  the  kmgth,]  in  the  extraordinary  intereft  of  the  fubjedls,  hf#' 
dtndour  will  probably  lead  him  to  impute  this  dtefe^  to  that  inexperience, 
which  fubjeds  the  beginning  <^  all  fuch  undertakings  to  fo  many  other  dit' 
idvantagea/' 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  analyze  completely  this  noble  fpeci- 
jnen  of  fine  writing,  (hort  as  it  is.  The  Italics  will  perhaps  be  fofficient  (o^ 
point  out  fome  of  its  defects — defeats  unpardonable  in  critics,  whatever  iq« 
dolgence  might  be  given  to  them  in  favour  of  fome  interefiing  fubjecl.     ^ 

They,  that  is,  he,  need  not  have  atfured  us  that  they  did  not  mean  to' take 
aolice  of  every  Jsrodnction,  for  common  fedfe  tells  us  it  was  impolfible  that 
they  fhould;  but  this,  as  they  fay,  is  easily  pes  ceivtd, 
Pr^tim  is  ignorantly  afed  ior  fiott ion. 

If  the  public  Were  not  often  interefled  in  an  account  of  performances,  be- 
fore they,  are  attraded  by  the  performances  theinfielves,  what  Would  become 
of  reviews  p  and  what  analogy  is  there  to  form  a  fimile  from,  between  an 
•c^unt  of  them,  and  the  account  of  the  life  of  a  private  perfon  }  Perhaps 
there  may  be  fome  in  a  fenfe  oppofite  to  what  the  editor  aims  at:  flriking 
traits  in  the  account  of  a  work  of  which  one  has  never  heard  before,  and  un- 
common incidents  in  the  life  of  a  virtuous,  or  of  a  vicious  man,  would  na- 
ttirally  intereft  the  mind. 
L       Ww  are  the  very  lowest  order  of  publications  ? 

r  If  the  reader  with  to  judge  of  the  vigour  of  language,  will  he  feek  the  ai4 
I  ©fa  writer,  who  proposes  to  carry  ilie  principle  of  selection  a  good  deal  farther  f 
The  public  is,  truly,  much  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  who,  though  enlarging  tlie  ufual  interval  of  publication,  refolve  not 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  times,  but  only  to  notice 
fucb  works  as  they  themselves  approve,  or  as  one  already  celebrated.  How  dif- 
ferent ifl  this  narrow  fpirit  uom  the  animated  delign  of  the  editor  of  tho 
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Annual  Review  lately  eflablifbed,  which  includes  acompletepsofpeA  of  Iite». 
iBture  riling  through  the  year.* 

fn  a  review  which  is,  is  not  properly  followed  by  the  conditional  teafe, 

These  af^t teles — what  articles  ?  - 

Of  a  few  articles — of  a  few  of  the  articles. 

With  fo  nervelefs,  fo  fauky  a  preface,  to  ulher  in  a  Critical  Journal,  it 
is  fome  wonder  to  find  it  arrived  at  the  4th  Number.  There  may  be 
fome  learning  in  particular  articles,  and  there  may  be  articles  written 
candidly  and  ably,  but  thole  which  I  liave  looked  into  are  the  reverfe.-^ 
Edinburgh,  like  other  capitals,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a  focus  of 
Jacobinilm  while  the  peftileiice  raged,  but  Edinburgh,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  moft  other  capitals,  has  always  been  in  poficffion  of  great  talents,  leann 
iDg,  and  virtue;  a!id  certainly  the  taflc  of  reviewing  the  literature  of tbe 
age  might  be  undertaken  in  that  city,  not  only  without  prefumption,  but 
with  brilliancy,  bi!it  its  prefs  mud  be  purged  of  the  papiUunsf  of  criticifm. 


MISCELLANIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IF  the  following  fketch  of  the  celebrated  fyftem  of  the  late  Mr,  Baillick 
be  deemed  worthy  oPa  place  in  your  valuable  publication,  its  admilSoo 
will  be  thought  by  the  writer  of  this  article  a  very  high  honour.  In  offer- 
ing it  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  the  writer  manilefts  his  convidion  that 
it  contains  no  principles  or  do61rines  inimical  to  religion  and  focial  order  to 
hierarchy  and  monarchy,  as  you  will  be  fatisfied  by  his  initials.     R.  B. 

When  Mr.  Baillie's  letter  on*the  origin  of  the  arts  and  fciences  werefirff 
publiQied,  they  obtained  the  moil  flattering  reception  from  the  public— 
They  were  every  where  read,  and  every  where  admired,  in  France.  Ex- 
cept the  Perfian  tetters  of  Montefquieu,  Frenchmen  could  fcarce  find  a 
book  in  the  language  witK  which  they  might  compare  them.  Their  beau* 
ties  as  a  compofition,  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  brilliancy  of  tbe 
di^ion,  delighted  and  charmed  their  readers,  and  railed  this  performance 
to  the  firlt  rank  in  the  fcale  of  French  literature. 


*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  in  my  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  inlerted  in  the  Number  before  the  laft,  the  words  which, 
by  inverted  commas,  fecm  to  be  thofe  of  the  editor  of  the  Annual  Review, 
were  intended  bv  me  meroly  to  exprefs  what  I  recolleded  to  be  his  idea,— 
the  words  were  my  own,  the  profpec^lus  not  being  at  hand,  and  they  flioold 
«ot  have  been  within  inverted  commas.     I  hope  he  will  admit  this  apology: 
his  words  arc,  "  If  anv  elfential  carelefTnefs  ftiould  be  found  in  the  typogra- 
phical execution  cf  the  work;  if  perfonal  inventive  (hould  be  in  any  cafe 
indulged  ;  if  Kin  if)'  of  morals  Oiouid  be  encouraged,  to  the  editor  alone  will 
the  blame  be  imputable.     But  the  critical  opinions  on  the  works  reviewed, 
whether  well  or  ill  founged,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  being  out 
't>fthe  difcretion  of  the  editor,  cannot  involve  him  in  any  refponfibility.'* 
*    t  See  Footers  Comedy  of  the  Liar, 
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But  amidd  (he  popularity  oTtbis  publication  Jhe  revolution  drew  near; 
rience  tind  the  arts  of  peace  retired  in  oblcurity,  and  |Wilitics  and  political- 
frifings  got  exclufive  polleffion  of  the  public  mind..  The  part  Mr.  Baillic 
6led  in  that  ever  memorable  revolution,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  a  philolri-' 
»her  £tnd  flatefman^  are  prefixed  to  an  Englilh  tranJlation  oi  thi:^  work  lately 
ublittied. 

Upon  the*  return  of  peace,  after  the  moft  extenfive  and  difaflrous  war  the 
?or!d  perhaps  ever  faw,  it  was  thought  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  liaillieV 
Biters  niight  not  be  unacceptable  to  fuch  readers  as  are  either  Orangers  to» 
>r  but  iinperfedtly  acquainted,  with,  the  I:ni[^unge  of  the  original.  We  dor 
K)t  prupoie  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  ihe  merits  of  the  tranOatton; 
t  is  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  who  will  appreciate  its  value;- 
ire  (hall  only  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fy fiem  it  contains. 

If  Mr.  BaiUi©  decidedly  differs  from  the  commonly  received  opinion  re*i 
fpefling  the  origin  of  the  arts  and  fcicnccs>  we  mull,  however,  be  careful 
liot  to  confound  what  he  afferts  as  matter  of  fad  or  truth  with  what  he  only 
delivers  as  probable.  He  had  ftated,  in  his  ancient  aftronomy,  that  in  the 
courfeof'his  fiudieson  that  lubjed,  he  had  met  with  certain  fa61s  which 
fetisfied  him,  as  an  aftronomer,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  mufl  have  defcended 
from  North  to  South*  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  whom  M.  Batllie  fent  his  work, 
having  been  always  perfuaded  that  we  ought  to  look  up  to  the  Brahmaiu 
«d  the  authors  of  all  the  learning  and  philo.ophy  of  the  Laft,  and  that  the 
ictences  had  circulated  from  their  fchool  among  ail  nations,  antient  and 
modem,  Hated  his  objections  to  the  authors  in  (everal  letters  which  Mr,- 
Baiilie  has  publiflied.  M.  Bail  lie  in  replying  to  M.  de  Voltaire  was  na<u* 
rally  led  into  fhofe  detailed  difcuflions  which  form  the  fubilance  of  his 
(Mr.  Baillie's)  letters. 

M.  Baiilie  difcovered  in  the  aflronomy  of  certain  nations  of  Afia,  celefltal 
obfervations^  which  he  was  Pure  could  have  been  made  only  in  a  latitude 
Vhere  the  longefl  day  is  of  fixteen  and  the  fliortef^  of  eight,  hours.  A 
meafurement  of  the  earth  in  circumference,  qa  near  the  truth  as  any  thing 
of  the  fame  kind  we  have  been  able  to  execute  in  modern  times;  aHronu* 
mical  tables  and  methods  which. evidently  fuppofe  a  very  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  fcience.  He  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  people 
who  actually  poffefs  thofe  detached  fragments  of  a  highly  cullK'ated  aftro- 
nomy  conceive  the  earth  to  be  a  plain ;  imagine  a  mountain  in  the  middle 
to  intercept  the  light  of  the  fun  during  night;  a  couple  of  dragons,  one 
black  and  the  other  red,  to  eclipfe  the  fun  and  the  moon  ;  and  believe  that 
the  moon  is  many  hundred  thouland  miles  more  diflant  than  the  fun.  Hii 
conclufion  was,  what  a  pbilofopher  of  even  lefs  fagacity  than  M.  Baiilie 
might  have  made,  that  the  natives  of  thofe  Afiatic  nations,  are  only  the 
depofitaries  of  the  fciences,  and  not  the  inventors;  foi;^^  fays  he,  the  authors 
of  thofe  ab(urd;ties  could  not  be  inventors  of  the  learned  methods  we  fo 
much  admire. 

Having  proceeded  this  length  he  was  led  to  make  a  critical  furvcy  of  llic 
character  and  manners  of  Oriental  nations,  he  obferved  a  flriking  refem- 
blance  in  the  fcience,  fuperfiitions,  feftivals,  fables,  mythology,  and  alle- 
gories of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  continent;  and  (liews  that  this  refemblance 
could  neither  be  the  effedt  of  accident  nor  of  any  fuppofeable  communica- 
tion orintercourfe  between  thole  nations;  hence  he  infers  that  this  fame^ 
nefs  of  manners  and  inftitutions  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a  fanienefs  of 
origin  ^  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  PhccniciaDs,  Chaldeans,  Perfians»  aii4 
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Indiwiff,  vte  colonies-  Tent  off  at  different  periods,  of  improvement  ftooi  mm 
ancient  people  whole  naoie  we  have  loA,  but  whe  probsU)] y  lived  about  1^ 
fiftieth,  of  northern  latitude,  and  concludes  by  obierving  that  the  AfiatMHi 
«f  tlie  prefenl  day  arc  the  ^degenerate  pregeny  of  a  highly  cultivated  ra«a^ 
wen. 

When  we  refled  upon  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  northern  tiibes  inls^ 
tiie  fouibem  provinces  of  Aiia»  and  that  M.  BaiiUe's  fyilem  nvikei  Ifaes 
only  defcend  from  about  the  forty-ninlh  or  fifUelh  degree*  (carcely  as  fim 
Kortfa  as  the  latitude  of  London  or  Paris ;  where  is  the  imprbbaoility,  ifr 
May  be  afked,  tliat  there  (bould  have  been  a  nation  in  thofe  parts  in  one  oC 
Itie  encloied  capacious  vallies  of  Caucafus,  equally  advanced  in  cultivation  : 
i|nd  fcience  with  the  French  or  EngHOi  at  this  day  } 

This>  we  conceive*  is  a  brief  but  faithful  account  of  what  Baillie  \^ 
•dertedf  or  of  what  i&  luridly  and  properly  his  f^flem. 

Mc.  Baillie,  'tis  true*  eafily  perceived  a  furpnfing  comcidenoe  between 
Ibecentcal  heat  of  M.  Mairan,  the  le-firigeraitioQ  of  the  ^arth  by  M«  <k' 
Bufibo,  and  bis  own  ingenioi&s  fyilem.^  But  if  he  feepis  the  advocate  ei( 
the  canfe  of  both  thefe  theories;  if  he  appears  to  believe  in  the  forioer,  au^ 
is  not  far  from  believing  in  the  latter,  the  one  and  the  pther  may  be  totaUf  \ 
&Iie,  and  yet  his  ly(km  re(pefting  the  origin  of  the  art^  and  (ci^nces  v^  I 
lemaiii  unihaken.  Mr,  Baillie  is  an  eloquent,  pleaiing,  and  charmiup 
wiiter.  There  is  nothing  that  the  reader  could  wifli  to  have  been  omitt««^ 
except  his  never  ceaiing  compliments  to  Voltaire^  which*  though  tigrned  ia 
%  manner  not  diflimiiar  to  Voltaire's,  are  in  truth,  to  an  Engliih  r^adct^ 
breathing  the  bold,  manly,  and  plain  fentiments  and  language  of  freedoa» 
aot  a  litSe  dif[|ufting.  It  is  very  probable*  however,  that  they  did  by  119 
.pneans  appear  in  this  light  to  the  vanity  of  Voltaire,  which  is  faid  ta.  bav^ 
Wen  exceflivc. 

For  tlie  prefent  tranflation,  which  we  have  diligently  compared  with  tl^ 
oviginal,  we  have  found  it  to  be  faiiliful  and  corred  ;  the  traiUlator  has  iol* 
lowed  his  author  through  not  a  little  nice  and  intricate  ground  wiib  greit 
accuracy  and  pocifioa. 


TO  THE  6DITOE. 

Sif, 

BY  permitting  me  to  make  your  excellent  Review  the  vebicV  of  f^  |e^ 
critical  obfervations  on  a  paflage  io  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel,  you  vriU 
#Uigc,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

^  Constant  Re^dbr. 
In  Malt  ^.  25.  we  have  the  following  prophetic  intimation  of  tlie  a|h 
proferious  epithets  which  their  adverfaries  would  apply  to  the  Ap^Itles  of 
Chrifl-^"  If  they  have  called  Ihematler  of  the  houfe  Beelzeoub,  bow  muck 
SDore  (hall  they  call  them  of  his  hou#ehold/' 

This  pafTage  w  part  of  our  Lord's  charge  to  his  twelve  apofiles;  in  wbick 
tie  wifely  obviates,  by  anticipation,  the  probable  eifed  of  the  many  trisk 
ihey  were  neceHTarily  to  encounter  in  llie  propagation  of  bis  nSigioD. 
Among  tltefe,  not  the  ieafl  painful  lo  an  ingenuous  and  boneA  mind,  istl^ 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives  to  actions  the  mod  di/intere(led  and  beno* 
voleut.  The  quedion  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  is,  what  b  the  sjiectfic  nahaf^ 
•Ihat  reppoaoh  wliich  ib^  pallage  abov^  quoted  was  int^Kkd  to  convejr? 

Tl* 
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fhtt  qoeQion  can  onlj  be  anfwered,  by  entering  hkr\y  and  fully  into  tb* 
pind'oTthe  fpeaker.  This,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  \%  our  bleOed  Saviour,  Arbo 
«Il«de8,  in  thefe  words^  to  the  foolilh  reproach  which  wan  caft  upon  him  by 
^  PharifeeSy  on  account  of  bit  expellinj^  an  evil  rp«rit  out  of  a  man  who 
wisi  blind  and  lame»  recorded  in  Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  xi.  who  charge  bim 
irith  tasting  out  devils  fy  BeehuMf,  the  pritwe  rf  th  deviU^  \\\  the  terms  of  our 
tiu»fl)ition.  What,  then,  are  we  tOHinderdand  by  Beclxebuh^  and  the  prince 
•f  the  devils?  This,  I  apprehend,  a  Utile  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  the 
terms  will  (hew.  Beelzebub .  (which  is  the  true  reading,  anci  not  BctA^f^eA) 
ii  a  Hebrew  compound,  ^int  ^]^1>  which  the  Seventy  conflantly  render 
VAAA  MTIAN,  6r  Baal  the  Fly,  i.  el  the  Fly-God.  And,  howefer  (trangv 
this  fpecies  of  idolatry  may,  at  firit  fight,  appear,  y^M-u,  very  remarkable  io- 
*ilaiice  of  U  ii  to  be  found  among  the  Hottentots  even  at  the  prefent  time. 
^  Tbefe  people,*'  fays  Koiben,  <'  adore,  as  a  benign  deity,  a  certain  infed 
yecaliarto  the  Hottentot  countries.  This  animal  is  of  the  dimension  of  a 
cfiii(Ks  little  finger ;  the  back  is  green,  and  the  belly  fpeokled  with  white 
and  red.  It  is  provided  with  two  wings,  and,  on  its  head,  with  two  borM. 
To  this  little  winged  deity,  whenever  tltey  (et  eyes  on  ii,  tbev  render  the 
higheft  tokens  of  veneration ;  and,  if  it  honours  a  kraal  (or  village)  wftb  a 
vifit,  the  inhabitants  affembie  about  it,  in  tranrports  of  adoration,  as  if  Um 
'  Lord  of  the  univerfe  was  come  among'them.  They  (ing  and  dance  roand 
it  while  it  (lays,  troop  after  troop,  throwing  to  it  the  powder  of  Bachu,  with 
>hich  they  cover  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  area  of  the  kraal,  the  tops  of 
Ibeir  cottau?es,  and  every  thing  without  doors.  They  kill  two  hi  AM5ep^%as 
'athank-OTOring  for  this  high  honour.  It  is  impoHible  to  drive  •atof  st 
Hottentot's  head,  that  the  arrival  of  this  infed  to  a  kraal  brings  favour  and 
ppofperity  to  the  inhabitants.*** 

Tie  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  in  bis  ingenious  treatife  os 
^  (lie  plagues  of  Egypt,  fays,  "  Thele  infeds,**  (t.  e.  flies)  "  however  incre- 
dible it  may  appear,  were  in  many  places  wor(hipped.  This  reverence 
feemstohave  been  fometimes  (hewn,  to  prevent  their  being  troublefonie; 
it  other  times,  becaufe  they  were  efleemed  facred  to  the  deity.^'  For 
which  extraordinary  fpecies  of  idolatry  he  gives  the  authorities  ol  i£lian» 
Cleroens,  and  Antiphanes  the  comedian,  much  laft  compares  umkra  and 
fanifites  to  the  flies  at  Olympia,  '*  to  whom,"  fays  he,  "  they  facrificeaa 
ox,  and  they  always  claim  the  firA  Hiare,  though  they  are  never  invited** 

Nor  did  they  only  fliew  an  idolatrous  regard  to  flies  in  general.  There 
was  a  deity  (tyled  beus  Musca,  who  was  particularly  worihipped  under  the 
charaderiiiic  of  a  fly." 

The  learoedauthor  then  proceeds  to  corre6l  a  miftake  into  which  we  are . 
iftiby  our  verflon  concerning  Ahaziah,  who  is  fuppofcd  to  have  inquired  of 
Baal-sebub,  at  Accaron,  or  Lkron,  which  he  proves  to  be  the  name  ffthefy^ 
minut  if  the  place,  where  this  deity  was  worfl)ip|>ed.  He  further  fl)ews«  tint 
Tjre  was  the  place  where  Ahab,  the  father  of  Ahaziah,  introduced  the  wor- 
(hip  of  the  Deus  Musca,  or  B/ral-zeM,  or  Jccofw,  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  and,. 
^y  Atktetminate  Aroof,  that  thither  Ahaziah  lent  to  inquire  of  this  idolatrous 
deity,  whether  be  lliouid  recover  of  his  ficknefs,  occaiioned  by  his  falling 
"  down  tlirough  a  lattice  in  his  uhfrer  chamber,  in  Samaria,"  Having  afcer- 
taioed  this,  beyond  all  contradiction,  he  next  mentions  the  frequent  prohi* 
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^  h'liionfi  againfl  this  woHliipj  and  ftiews  the  correfpoiKli^nce  between 
'  mimcle  of  the  flies,  and  the  fin  for  which  the  worffaippers  were  fo  exemj 
'  rily  piKiithed.  • 

Thu5,  then,  I  thtnk,  is  clearly  demonftrated  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
•  B:rl%ehkb,  namely,  Dots  Musca,     Bat,  it  may  be  alked,  how  tbii  coald  be 
applied  to  Chriil  and  his  apoflles,  as  a  term  of  reproach  ? 

"  Among  the  Jews,"  fays  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Mat.  12.  24-.  "itiwi 
almoR  reckoned  a  duty  of  religion  to  reproach  idols  and  idolatry^  and  call 
them  by  contemptuous  names,  of  which.  73?  or  nUT  was  a  comnon  aad lat' 
ml  one."  This  be  proves  from  a  palTage  in  the  Thalmudical  Tcad,  Beiacolh. 
Symmachus  in  like  manner,  as  the  £vangelifl«  ufes  BiiX^cffwX  for  lU}  Vn 
2.  Kings,  i.  2.  Vid.  Wetf.  Var.  Left.  Mat.  x,  25. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  Grotius:  '•  Diclis  refpondet  cventus.  Apollo- 
los  ymi)x^  (malejicos)  vocat  Celfus.  Ulpianus  juris  confuUus,  Chniliamii, 
qui  exorcizabanti  impofiores  appellabat.  Tacitus  eos  dieit  conviclos  la 
odio  humani  generis.  PalTim  Chriftiani  et  ecdic*  (Dei  expertes)  pari  Ioc« 
ponebantur.     Hanc  gratiam  a  mundo  ineunt  incorrupti  veritatis  audores.* 

Thus  Doddridge:  "  If,  theni  as  you  have  already  heard  and  found,  thej 
have  called  rae,  who  am  the  marter  of  the  family,  Beelzebub,  and  rev-UJti 
MS  amagician,  whom  they  Ihould  have  received  as  the  Meiliah^  how  mud 
more  will  they  be  likely  thus  to  abuie  his  donieAics,  whole  character  anJ 
ftation  are  fo  much  inferior  to  his?*' 

From  thefe  authorities,  it  appears  fiifliciently  clear  what  was  the  fpeciM 
charge  alleged  by  the  Pharifees  againft  Chrift  and  his  apoAles, — that /a* 
fihying  a  sort  of  magic,  peculiar  ly  cJhus  and  contem/tiihle  in  their  estimation,  in  tk 
€x/iuhi6n  of  demons*  •;•  evil  sjiirits,  of  which  magic  Beelzr^ui  loas  tlie  Aatron-tititj* 

Confidently  with  this  h)pothefis,  by  which  the  etymology  of  the  origiia 
term  is  prelerved,  it*  may  be  alked,  how  is  Mat.  ix..  3\,  and  other  parallel 
palfages,  to  be  explained?  It  may  be  anfwcred  in  the  words  of  a  learned 
commentator:  "In  mco  vetuftiliimo  codice  manufcripto  toti>s  hie  ycrd* 
cuius  non  legitur.  £f^  autem  illud  quoque  obfervandum,  tribui  ipu  idolo* 
nomen  daemonii." — Vid.  Bez.  in  loc.  . 

Should  this  expofitipn  of  the  xth.  Mat.  21..  appear  n:>t  fatisfaciory  to  any 
of  your  learned  readers,  I  am  ready  to  fubftantiatc  it  hy  further  proofsi 
Craving  intiulgence  for  thofe  already  extended  to  lb  great  length.  Lara,  Mr. 
Editor,  with  fincere  refpedl  for  your  ufeful  labours  and  zealous  exertion! I 
in  thecaafeof  (ruth,  your  confiant  reader,  r.  A.  9* 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


\    QO  unfelllcd  is  the  prefcnt  flatc  of  the  political  world;  fo  uncertain  llrf 

O  profpcd  before  us ;  fo  little  prefents  itlclf  to  fix  owr  opinions  of  the  prey 

Yent;  and  fo  much  lefs  to  dired  our  notions  of  the  future,  that,  unlefj  wc 

'.  iook  a  wide  range  in  the  boundlefs  field  of  conjef^ure,  in  which,  afluredlj, 
we  dclij^ht  not  to  rove,  our  political  fummary  mull  be  reduced  to  a  bare  re- 
cord of /acts.  There  is  one  point>  however,  fo  prominent  as  forcibly  to  ar- 
reft  our  attention,  and  as  almoll  to  engro's  oar  feelings.     Our  readers  muft 

•  be  aware,  that  we  allude  to  the  dreadful  malady,  with  which  It  has  pleafed 
the  Supreme  Difpolier  of  human  evt-nts,  once  more  to  afflid  tht;  belov  • 
Sovereign  of  thefe  realms.    At  any  time,  fo  calamitous  an  occurrenct  mud 

fill 
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^I  C9tTy  grood  fubjeA  vrith  grief  and  alarm ;  but  at  this  period,  furrounded 
as  we  are  on  all  iides^.with  didicukies  and  with  dangers,  it  falls,  wilh  the\ 
Ibrce  and  effedl  of  a  thunderbolt,  upon  us.     That  all  the  authority,  and  ali 
the  energy,  of  the  Sovereign,  are  norw  peculiarly  called  for  to  cement,  to  di- 
re6l,  and  to  animate,  the  united  efforts  of  his  people,  no  rational  being  will 
attempt  to  difpute.     Any  fufpenfion,  then,  of  that  authority,  any  relaxation 
of  that  energy,  muf^  inevitably  (end  to  deprefs  our  fpirits,  and  to  augment 
our  danger,     ll  is  impodible  not  to  perceive  that  the  crifis  of  our  (ate  a}>- 
proacbes ;  that  things  cannot  long  remain  in  their  prcfenHtate;  and  that 
fomc  important  chan£;e  mu(l .  fpeedily  occur;  but  whether  for  the  belter  or 
for  the  worfe,  it  is  not  for  human  fagacity  to  predi^.    One  thing,  how^evcr, 
is  evident,  that  the  times  are  at  once  fo  critical  and  fo  awful,  as  njiperioufly 
to  demand  the  facrifice  of  all  party-fpirit,  of  all  felfifh  views,  to  (he  ji^ood, 
to  the  f£^ety,  of  the  Country.     Confident  we  arc,  that,  at  no  period  of 
our  hiiioryt  was  an  union  of  all  the  knowledge,  the  talents,  and  the  vigour 
of  public  men,  fo  indifpenfibly  requifite.     We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  coali- 
tions tooppofe,  aad  of  coalitions  to  flr^ngthen,  the  minillry;  but  we  (ruft 
that  any  coalitions  which  may  be  formed  will  be  grounded  in  a  better,  a 
nobler  principle;  will  be  direcled  to  a  more  laudable,  a  more  honourable 
purpofe,  than  the  oppofition  or  fupportof  any  m'mishy  whatever.     The  le- 
curity  of  the  country;  the  prefervation  of  her  la^ws;  the  defence  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  protedion  of  our  altars,  (hould  be  the  primum  mobile  of 
every  man*s  conduit,  the  cxcluiive  object  of  every  man's  ambition,  at  this 
momentous  crifi?.     The  acquifition  or  retention  of  place  and  power,  ifcon- 
fidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  lubordinatc  to  this  main  object,— than  a» 
the  weanj  of  attaining  this  grand  end,  mull  reflect  indelible  difgrace  on  the 
parties  who  leek,  to  acquire,  and  on  thofe  who  wiQi  to  retain,  them.     It  i» 
not  in  the  hour  of  danger  that  "  the  poft  of  honour  is  ^/itivate  ftation.*' 
•When  difficulties  multiply,  and  perils  increafe,  it  is  furely  more  honourable 
to  encounter  than  to  (hun  them.     Weaknefs  and  inal)ility,  indeed,  whtrever 
they  exill,  (hou1d  retire  to  the  fliade  of  privacy,  leR  they  aggravate  the  dan* 
ger  which  they  cannot  avert,  and  know  ni;t  how  to  repel;  but  knowledge 
aod  talents,  which  arc  given  for  the  public  good,  Qiould  Hand  forth  and  de- 
vote themfelves  to  the  public  fervice. 

On  the  intentions  of  our  enemy,  our  opinion  has  never  varied  ;  the  de- 
flrtt6lion  of  this  country  being  ^/j  primary  objed,  every  means  of  effedting  it 
will  certainly  be  tried.     The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  projeded 
'  invaiion.  of  our  ifland  has  not  been  owing  to  any  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
Corfican  ufurper,  on  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  muking  the  attempt^ 
but  merely  to  an  extenfion  of  his  original  plan^  and  to  the  fubmiflion  of  bis 
own  judgment,  in  refj>cd  of  the  mean:,  to  that  of  more  cool  and  more  ex- 
perienced officers.     The  firti  favourable  opportunity  that  fhall  offer,  after 
the  completion  of  the  preparations,  which  are  very  nearly  finiflied,  the  at* 
tempt,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  be  made.     We  incline,  however,  to  think^ 
Tlotwithftanding  the  vaft  alTtmblage  of  gun-boats  at  Boulogne,  that  Holland 
and  Breft  are  the  points  whence  the  moft  formidable  attacks  will  bediredcd. 
It  is  probable   that  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  which  is  certainly  not  intended  > 
to  remain  inadive,  will  wait  for  a  calm  to  put  to  fea,  when  our  vePeh  will 
be  unable  to  act.     From  a  calculation,  however,  which  we  have  ieen,-  at 
only  one  boat  canjeave  the  harbour  at  a  time,  and  a«  they- can  only  move  at 
a  particular  period  of  the  tide,  it  will  require  eleven  hours  to  bri\)g   1500 
iNdts  uut  oi  the  harbour  j  and  nearly  twelve  hours  more  to  row  them  over 
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to  the  oppofite  coaf^.  Should  the  Conful  be  ib  fbrfanate  as  to  meetwilii' 
facfa  a  calm,  and  (hoald  we,  thence^  be  difabled  from  attacking  his  flotiJk 
at  feai  we  (ball,  at  leafl,  have  ample  notice  of  their  approach,  and  fvi* 
cient  time  to  prepare  lor  their  reception. — Betides  the^e  boats  are  focoA* 
ilruded,  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  the  landing  ol  the  troops,  laying  mod 
deeper  hi  the  water  before  than  behind,  that  although  they  will  thew  afbr* 
midabie  battery,  of  nearh  a  mile  in  extent,  their  euns»  b^^mg^A/ befo», 
can  only  have  a  ftraight-forward  direction,  while  thole  in  the  item,  whick 
turn  on  a  pivot,  cannot  be  ufed,  fo  that  they  may  be  raked  from  both  endi 
cf  their  line,  without  the  ability  to  oppofe  any  thing  but  mufquetry  to  their 
•flailants.  In  fliort  the  difficulties  which  occur  to  the  Cuccefs  of  thi»  raAi 
project  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  great,  that,  if  any  other  man  than  Buona- 
parte were  at  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  the  attempt,  we  thould 
conceive,  would  never  be  made;  without  the  aid  and  fupport  of  a  fleet.-*- 
£ut  the  man,  who  has  already  furmounted  obflacles  apparently  informount- 
able,  who  has  already  atchieved  more  than  hiR  mod  languine  hopes  could 
bave  taught  him  to  expedt,  and  Mrho  acknowledges  no  other  Deity  than 
Jfartmie,  is  not  likely  to  regulate  his  a6ttons  by  (hofe  rules  ami  princtplei 
which  influence  and  direft  the  conduCl  ^f  ordinary  men. 

On  all, accounts,  it  is  the  mod  defirable  thing  for  uS/  that  the  attempt  at 
invaiion  Oiould  be  fpeedily  made ;  for  the  deten(ive  warfare^  (if^  indeed, 
warfare  it  can  be  called,)  which  we  are  now  carrying  on,  is  the  moft  ruij> 
cus  ifyftcm  that  can  pofiibly  be  purfued  j  whether  we  conHder  its  effed  on 
the  fpirits  of  the  people,  or  its  tendency  to  prolong  the  contefl.  The  wir 
la9  now  laded  twelve  months,  and  not  a  blow  has-been  (Iricken,  that  caa 
1)ave  the  moft  remote  tendency  to  accelerate  its  concluiion.  While  tht  ex- 
))ences  of  the  c^ountry  have  been  enormous.  Twelve  months  more  of  tfaii 
torpid  hoHiltty  would  generate  evils  which  we  fliudder  to  contemplate, 
and*  pollibly,  drive  the  people  to  defpair.  But  let  us  refume  out  ancient 
4itLitude;  let  our  power  not  be  the  fubjedl  of  our  exultation,  bat  the  mea&i 
4)four  viciories;  let  us  not  menace  but  drike;  and  tiien  even  greater  ex- 
penc^s  will  be  borne  with  chearfiilnefs ;  the  honed  pride  of  the  people  will 
4e  gratified  ;  and  the  chara61er  of  the  nation  aiTerted.  As  it  is,  the  coid- 
parifon  of  the  prefent  with  former  wars  is  moft  difcouraging.  We  find  in 
It  erery  thing  to  deprefs  and  nothing  to  elevate  the  mind.  From  a  laboured 
article  in  one  of  the  French  papers,  it  is  evident  that  the  beft  informed  of 
the  French  maintain  the  fame  opinion  with  ourf'elves  upon  this  important 
fubjed;  for  many  fpecious  and  fome  folid  reafons  are  there  adduced  to  fbow 
ihat  it  is  the  evident  interelt  of  France  to  prolong  the  war,  until  it  fbalieveo^ 
equal  in  duration  the  Siege  of  Troy.  Though  the  fentimentsof  friendflup 
areneglefled,  the  language  of  enmity  may  poflibly  command  attention,  fer 
Fas  cd  et  ab  hofle  doceri,  ir  an  adage  the  iulliceof^which  has  never  yet  bceo. 
conteded. 

j\s  to  the  views  and  defigns  of  the  Ruffian  Emperor ;  the  projed  of  an 
alliance  between  the  principal  powers  of  the  North,  in  order  to  check  the 
ambition,  and  to  punifti  the  profligacy,  of  the  French  Conful ;  and  theprof- 
pccl  of  a  frefti  war  upon  tne  Continent  ;—thefe,  with  other  matters  con- 
•edted  therewith,  mud  be  the  fubjecl  of  future  difcudion.  On  fchemecio 
embryo  it  wout<|  be  a  wade  of  time  to  expatiate.  BeOdes,  at  the  pre/ent 
moment,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  widies  and  dedres,  are  all  center«td  -ia 
HOME. Feb.2Z,  1B04. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Brief  Commentaries  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  Revelation^  and  other  Prophe- 
cies^ as  immediately  relate  to  the  prefent  times:  in  which  the  ftveral 
Allegorical  Types  and  Exprejffions  of  thofe  Prophecies  are  tranjlated 
into  their  literal  meanings^  and  applied  to  their  appropriate  events : 
containing  a  Summary  of  the  Revelation^  the  Prophetic  Hijiories  of  the 
Beafl  of  the  Bottomlefs  Pit^  the  Beaji  of  the  Earthy  the  Grand  Con^ 
federacy^  or  Babylon  the  Greats  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Little  Horn^ 
andAntiChriJi,  By  Jofeph  Galloway,  Efq.  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  America  ;  author  of  Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  and  other 
TraSs  on  the  late  American  War.  8vo.  Pp.  475.  Hatchard 
and  Rivingtons.     1802. 

SCALIGER  confi.lered  it  as  a  proof  of  Calvin's  wifdom  that  he 
forbore  to  comment  upon  the  Apocalypfe ;  and  the  excellent 
\^hitby  aifigns  the  following  modeft  reafon  for  adopting  the  fame 
refolution,  **  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  "  I  do  it  not  for  want  of  wifdom; 
that  is,  becaufe  I  have  neither  fufficient  redding  nor  judgment,  to  dif- 
cern  the, intendment  o£the  prophecies  contained  in  that  book."  Had 
the  example  of  thefc  two  able  men  been  more  generally  followed,  nei- 
ther the  intereft  of  found  learning,/  nor  of  true  religion,  would  have 
fuffered}  we  humbly  conceive,  by  the  event.  ,  We  arc  far,  indeed, 
from  .embracing,  on  this  fubjedl:,  the  opinion  of  Df.  South,  who  af-. 
firms  that  the  book  of  the  Revelation  either  finds  a  m^n  mad,  or 
mikes  him  fo;  but  certainly  no  other  book  ever  found  fuch  a  multi« 
tude  of  interpreters,  fo  totally  unqualified  for  the  talk  undertaken  by 
them.  That  reading  and  judgment  which  Whitby  thought  fo  necef- 
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.  fary^  and  of  which  he  had  as  great  a  (hare  as  moft  men,  have  bcea 
Supplied,  in  numberlefs  expounders  of  this  difficult  prophecy,  by  vi- 
vacity of  fancy  and  eccentricity  of  thought;  the  confequence  of  which 
has  naturally  been  that,  while  from  the  Apr^caiypfe  havt  been  <ie- 
lived  the  moft  abfurJ  and  contradidory  condufions,  the  hook  itfelf 
has  loft  much  of  that  refpedl  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and,  with  many 
who  reverence  the  other  parts  of  fciripture,  even  &lko  into  a  kifid  of 
contempt. 

*  One  principal  caufe  of  the  abufe  of  fcripture  is,  that  men  freqaenC* 
ly  ftudy  it,  not  with  a  view  of.  difcovering  the  true  knd  legitimate 
lenfeor  the  facred  writers,  but  of  finding  in  them  countenance  and 
fupport  to  a  pre-c6nceived  and  favourite  hypothefis.  This  has  been 
remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  Apocalypfe.  Not  to  mention  the  gene* 
ral  bias  of  Proteftants  to  apply  every  charadier  of  infamy  conuiiMd  to 
it  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  Roman  CatlM>- 
lic  writers  to  repel  the  charge  ;  aimoft  every  individual  interpreter  has 
his  own  fettled  fcheme  of  opinions  and  events,  which  he  (eeka  to  fub^ 
ftantiate  and  confirrn  by  the  authority  of  this  book.  And  as,  in  the 
explanation  of  its  bold  and  fcentc,  but  myfterious,  imagery,  there  is, 
confeflfedly,  much  room  for  the  imagination  to  run  riot,  we  need  not 
be  furprized  that  difFerent,  and  even  oppofite,  fyftems  are  deduced 
from  it.  On  a  foundation  laid  by  this  verfatile  faculty  (and  to  mea 
ef  ordinary  talents  and  acquircn\ents  this  is  the  only  foundation  which 
will  be  furnilhed  by  the  Apocalypfe) « no  other  but  vifionary  Aiper- 
ftru&ures  can  be  raifed.  It  is  natural,  however,  for  every  c^le- 
huilder  to  miftake  his  own  aerial  edifice  for  a  fabric  of  adamant ;  and 
it  may  be  generally  obfierved  that  no  theorifts  are  accuftomed  to  decade 
more  dogmatically,'  or  appear  to  entertain  lefs  fufpicion  of  their  owb 
powers  of  difcernmenr,  than  the  writer^  on  the  Revelation. 

To  the  fcope  of  this  myftertous  book  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr. 
Galloway  feems  to  have  been  particularly  drawn  by  the  memorable 
events  of  the  French  revolution.  Mr.  G..  was  a  mail  whole  breaft 
was  infpired  with  the  pureft  principles  of  loyalty,  which ^.  during  the 
unfortunate  and  ill-condu£^ed  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  led  him  to  take  an  adive  part  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  his  fovereign,  and  afterwards  forced  him,  with  m^my  other 
good  men  and  confcienttous  fubje£h,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  hofom  of 
die  mother  country.  On  the  dreadful  explofion  which  fuddeniy  in- 
vplved  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  in  confufion  and  milery  ua* 
heard  of  before,  he  neceflarity  became  from  his  habits  and  fentimente 
a  determined  Anti^ Jacobin ;  and  he  fancied  that  he  could  clearly 
trace,  in  the  predidlions  of  St.  John,  tne  aftoni(hing  fertes  of  crimes 
and  calamities  which  deluged  that  devoted  country,  and,  through  the 
agency  of  her  emiflaries  and  armies,  a  great  pare  of  Europe.  This 
perfualion  gave  rife  to  the  book  before  us,  and  furnifties  the  propor 
key  for  unfolding  its  merits  or  defeds. 

,  The  motives  to  which  our  author's  lucubrations  owe  their  exiftenc^ 
Ve  cannot  but  approve,   and  unreferved  commciidaiiga  is,  unquel^ 
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tloaaibly)  d^fi  to  that  fpirit  of  ferious  and  genuine  piety  wbich  faje  uni- 
/onnly  difplays.  He  deprecates  that  **  prefumption  aqd  folly  which 
has  given  to  the  infidel  and  fophift  a  handle  to  treat  the  revealed  will 
/Of  God  with  cavi)  and  impious  difdain,  and  even  to  feduce  fome  of 
jthe  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity  to  fla^def  it  as  wild  and  vifionary,  and* 
jbarbarous  even  to  folecifm."  (Intr.  p.  iv.)  His  own  pretenfions  are 
j^ivanced  in  ternw  of  great  moderation  and  diffidence. 

"  I  forefaw,"  he  fays,  "  the  arduoufnefs  of  the  talk,  and  diftrufledanv 
own  abilitiei.  1  wifhed  it  to  be  performed  by  the  roore  pious  and  learned, 
-  whofe  profeflion  and  duty,  at  all  timesf  call  upon  them  to  examine  and 
expound  ths  Scriptures.  I  wiflied  it  to  be  done  by  them,  becaufe  it  is  their 
duty  to  /ight,  without  fainting,  the  good  fight  of  raith.  And  the  more  efpe* 
cially,  at  this  awful  and  critical  junt^Ture,  when  a  mondrous  fyftem  of  im- 
piety«  ansurchy,  and  atheifm,  denounces  their  own  deflfudlion,  threatening 
^o  Mp  the  very  foundation  of  their  holy  religion,  and  to  diflblve  the  cpn« 
n^ion  between  man  and  his  God;  and  becaufe,  from  that  well  prepared 
profeffional  quarter,  I  believed  it  would  be  better  done.  But  at  the  fanio 
<ime,  as  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  every  man  who  loves  the  truth,  to 
contribute  his  heft,  however  weak,  endeavours  tqvvards  the  fupport  of  it, 
i  have  not  been  difceuraged, ,  in  the  following  diil'ertatioos,  from  putting 
ferth  my  little  Arength  in  oppofing  the  alarming  and  rumous  tystem  ^  iirelt" 
ghtt.  And  I  tru/l  tlrey  have  been  compofed  with  that  diffidence  which  is 
ever  ready  to  retraft  an  error ;  and  with  that  humility  of  fpirit  which  mod 
ardently  wishes  for,  and  is  oflen  a  guide  to,  thedilcovery  of  truth.  With 
fL  miod  thus  impr^ed,  I  have  fully  been  perfuaded  that  the  marks  and  BjfUr 
lative  defcriptions  of  the  extraordinary  and  truly  wonderful  events,  whiqh 
have  come  to  pais,  within  thefe  iafl  iwehe  years,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lApocalyple,  and  fon^e  of  the  Apoflolic  epilUes."    (Pp.  vi,  vii.) 

'  Thefe  are  laudable  and  promifing  difpofitions,  undoubtedly ;  wdl 
/mlculated  to'  conciliate  the  readef's  partiality,  fiut  that,  in  the  ex- 
plication of  tbofe  dark  parts  of  fcripture  on  which  Mr.  G.'s  labours 
are  employed,  he  has  been  remarkably  more  happy  than  his  predecef- 
/ors,  we  dare  not  pronounce ;  and  mufl,  upon  the  whole,,  rank  his 
publication  with  numberlefs  others,  of  which  the  intention  mufl  be 
acknowledged  fuperior  to  the  execution. 

From  p.  I.  to  p;  40.,  our  author  gives  a  fummary  of  the  prominent 
events  which,  according  to  his  fcbeme,  arc  foretold  in  the  Apoca« 
lypfe.  This  fummary  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  abridge.  With  regard 
to  the  general  purport  of  the  book,  he  agrees  with  all  the  former  com- 
jpentators,  that  it  contains  the  prophetical  hi((ory  of  the  Church, 
from  her  rife  to  the  confummation  of  all  things.  Of  the  firft  ten 
chapters  bis  notions  preity  nearly  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  learned 
fmd  indoftrious  Bifhop  Newton.  But  in  his  explanation  of  the  nth 
.  .chapter,  as  he  **  differs  in  opinion  from  former  commentators,  be 
■feels",  he  fays,  "  the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  neccffity,  of  tranflating 
every  type  and  figurative  expreiEon  into  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  the  natural,  literal,  and  true  prophetic  fen fe.  For,  as  Lord  Coke 
obfervcs,  *  Nomina  fi  nefcis,  perit  cognitio  rerum/'  (P.  42.)  Here 
Jhen  Mr,  G/i  commentaries  properly  begin, 
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The  thirteen  firft  verfes  of^this  chapter  have,  by  the  greater  parr  of 
Proteftant  cxpofitors,  been  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  depreffion  of  pure 
and  primitive  Chriftianity,  under  the  ufurpation  of  the  Biihop  of 
Rome ;  and  the  *•  two  witnefles'*  (vcr.  3.)  who  were  to  prophecy  ia 
fackcloth,  1260'days,  have  been  underftood  to  denote  either  certain 
individuals,  or  the  great  body  of  thoTe  who  oppofed  the  dodrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  bore  teftimony  againft  her  errors  and  cor- 
nations.  But  the  "  outer  court"  of  the  temple,  which  St.  John  wt$ 
here  forbidden  to  meafure,  Mr.G.  thinks,  is  "intended  to  pre- figurt 
both  the  Mohammedan  and  Pafml hierarchies^^'  (p.  44.)  which  he  caili 
the  **  two  Apoftafies,"  (p.  45.)  and  *'  a  chuicn  which  fto'jid  apofta* 
fize  from  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  of  Chr:ft,  into  Gentile  fenfuality 
and  idolatry."  At  this  interpretation  we  were  ftartled,  and  couM  no! 
well  conceive  liow  Mohammedifm  could  beconftdered  as  an  apoftacj 
from  the  Gofpel.  In  a  fubfcquent  differtation  on  St.  Paul's  *'  Man 
ef  Sin,"  our  author  formally  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  rightly  fo 
confidered  ;  but  his  proof  is  nugatory,  and  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  every  grofs  error  in  religion  is  an  apoftacy, 
or  "  a^  falling  away"  from  the  truth.  (Pp.  340,  341.)  This  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  abufe  of  words;  for  no  man  can  be  faid  to 
apottatize  from  what  he  never  profcffed  |o  believe  :  though  Mr, 
Galloway  fays,  that  **  an  apoftacy  from  the  whole  of  the  revealed 
word  of  God  is.  a  fyftem  of  Jt he l/mj  whether  the  monftrous  pro* 
dudion  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  or  th^  more  pitiable  error  of  a  Mexicaa 
Indian."    (Ib.>  '  • 

Our  author's  idea  of  the  *•  two  witneffcs"  is  Angular  and  ingent* 
•us.  **  They  arc,"'  he  fays,  ^  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  and  caa 
¥e  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  New.* 
(P,  47.)  He  is  TurpnTed  that  this  idea  has  efcapcd  the  commentators; 
for  *<  thefe  two  hcly  Prophets  and  oracles  of  God  alone,"  he  thinks, 
**  among  all  the  variety  of  things  upon  the  earth,  can  fatisfy  and  ful- 
fil the  figurative  dcfcription  of  the  text."  Yet  here  too  his  fcafoning 
n  more  fanciful  thanfolid.  He  takes  the  word  Tcftament  in  thJ 
fenfe  of  a  loft  will ;  and  argues  that  as  this  "  bears  witnefs  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  man,"  fo  "  that  which  reveals  and  bears  witnefs  to  the 
jnind  and  will  of  Gcd,  is  certainly  his  witnefsJ*  (lb.)  He  finds  nt 
difficulty  in  applying  to  thefe  witneffcs  the  figures  pf  the  •■*  two  olive 
trees,"  and  of  the  "  two  eandlcfticks"  in  vene  4.  They  **  prophecy 
in  fackcloth,"  becaufe  "  during  the  domination  and  perfecutions  of  tbe 
Mohammedan  and  f'apal  hierarchies,  the  pure  truths  of  God,  attefte^ 
by  them,  have  US^  great  part  of  their  weight  and  influence  in  the 
•world."  The  <•  fire  which  procecdeth  out  of  their  mouth"  (vcr.  3.) 
is  remorfe  of  confcience.  Their  "  power  to  Ihut  Heaven"  (ver.  ^; 
denotes  famine  ;  and  that  "  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,"  in- 
furre£tions,  affafll nations,  and  maffacres. 

Thefe  witneffcs  have  power  "  to  fmite  the  earth  with  all  manner 
•f  plagues,"  (v.  6.)  oa  account  of  the  il}  ufagc  which  they  fuffer.— 
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Bjr  the  VioxA  sartb  our  author  anderftarids  '^  one  wicked  country  or 
nation/'  and  this  one  nation  is  France.  Of  this  we  (hall  ^y  ^nd  byo 
have  anr)ple  proofs.  In  the  mean  time  he  (hews  how  the  three  kinds 
of  pui^fhmenta,  infli6ied  by  the  witneiTes,  have  all  been  poured  out 
on  that  profligate  country.  But,"  adds  he,  ^'  waters  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture  is  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  nations.''^  And  have  we  not  feca 
the  horrid  darknefs  of  French  anarchy  and  atheifm  overwhelming  the 
different  nations  and  tongues  in  Eij rope,  unit inij  ^nu  compelling  ihem 
into  rebellions,  revolutions,  and  wars,  the  molt  cruel  and  fanguinary, 
by  which  millions  have  been  deftroyed,  and  their  countries  detuged  in 
blood?"  This  might  be  allowed  to  pafs  ;  but  what  follows  difplays 
great  deficiecicy  of  judgment.  Our  author  denies  that  thofe  plagues 
have  faflen  except  on  thofe  nations  in  which  a  majority  of  the  people 
confifted  of  Papifts  and  Atbe^fts.  And  he  a(ks  if  they  have  "  vifited" 
Great  Britain,  I)enmark,.  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Pruflia  ?"  Yet  he 
himfelf,  in  different  places,  acknowledges  that  France  has  "  carried 
deftru£lion  and  conqueft,"  into  Holland  and  the  Proteftant  Cantons, 
of  Switzerland,  (Pp.  60.  155.)  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover.  But  furely  it  will  not  be  faid  of  thofe  countries 
that  the  majority  of  their  people  are  either  Papifls  or  Atheifts, 

The  fever^th  verfe  of  this  eleventh  chapter  is  a  very  important  one, 
which  Mr.  G.  undertakej^  to  explain  by  anfwering  the  three  foilowinu 

queftionsj —  '       .    . 

^»' 

"  I .  What  political  power  did  (he  Prophet  intend  to  dcfignate  by  ih« 
beaflofthe  bottomlefs  f)it?"  » 

*'  2.  When,  according  to  the  prophecy,  was  it  to  afcend  ou  llie  earth, 
•ttt  of  the  bottomlers  pit  ?'• 

"  S»  What  are  we  to  underftand  by  ils  making  war  agalnfl,  and  over- 
coming, and  killing  the  two  witnelfes  of  God  ?"  (P.  6 1 .) 

The  folution  of  the  firft  queftion  is  that  by  the  bcaft  of  the  bottom- 
Icfs  pit  is  defig^ned  revolutionary  France,  which  is  alfo  prefigured  by 
the  "  littie  horn"  of  Daniel,  and  St.  Paul's  "  Man  of  Sin>'  The  . 
evidence  on  which  this  conclufion  is  built  we  cannot  analyfe.  It  con- 
fifts,  to  own  the  truth,  t>f  fuch  whimiicaJ  analogies  as  will  not  bear 
to  be  ftriSly  examjned  j  and  by  purfuing  a  diftbrent  train  of  fuch 
analogies,  which  might  eafily  be  done  with  equal  plaufibillty,  our 
author  might  have  found  thi^i  tremendous  **  beaft"  in  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  That  we  ihay  not  be  fufpedted  of  doing  our^utltor  injuftict 
welhaM  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafoning.  **  In  defcriblng  the  Mo- 
hammedan power,"  he  fays,  **  the  Prophet  faw  a  ftar  fall  from  Hea- 
ven, who  opened  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  let  out  a  fmoke  as  the  fmokc 
of  a  ;;reat  furnace,  which  darkened  the  fun  and  the  dir\  (Rev.  ix. 
U  2.)  This  is  the  text,  now  mark  the  comment :  **  to  reprcfent 
that  the  power  foretold  fli«>uld  pretend  that  he  obtained  his  revelation 
from  God  J  and  yet  his  do<Srines  fliould  be  falfe  and  impious,  and 
involve  the  revealed  word  of  God  (or  the  5««Jl,  and  the  reafon  of 
ttan  {the  air)  in  complete  fenfual  ckrknejs  and  ignorance,*'-  (p.  61.)- 
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Mr,  Cj  ,  we  are  perfuaded,  .ha$  tbe  honour  of  bein^  the  onhf  \kM* 
preter  who  ever  found  the  air  employed  in  Scripture  as  a  figui^e  totb^ 
note  the  rea/on  rf  man.  We  cannot  reiift  the  temptation  to  cxbiM 
yet  another  fpecimen  of  our  author^s  mode  of  expounding.  T»ke  fX^ 
tindion  laid  down  in  the  following  paflagey  and  tbe  ufe  diat  U  duait 
of  it,  are  fo  truly  curious  that^  as  the  patagraph  is  fiiorc,  we  flisA 
quote  it  entire. 

"  It  is  ncceflary  to  obfervc,  as  it  leads  to  the  fifft  great  feature  in  4Be 
defcription  of  the  French  Repablic,  that  the  Prophets,  when  (peaking  of 
their  other  hearts,  make  ufe  of  tlie  words  *  come  up/  '  ap^ar/  and  '  nfe,* 
in  the  world :  but  that  the  Prophet  here  informs  us,  <hat  the  '  beafl  of  Quit 
bottomlers  pit'  was  to  '  ascend^*  to  denote  that  its  political  prototype  (bocU 
gradually  and  imjiercejitibhf  be  rifing  for  fome  time,  before  it  (hould  pour  M 
i(s  poifonous  prindples,  and  commit  its  ravage  and  havoc  on  mankind;  o 
the  vapours, '  which  are  to  form  the  cloud,  gradually  and  imperceptibly '  a& 
>  cend'  into  the  atmofphere,  until  it  is  prepared  to  difcharge  iX»  inunaatisg 
florms  of  rain,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  upon  the  earth.  Here  we  ba«e 
an  unlloubted  allufion  to  the  manner  in  which  tbe  atheiftical  republic  of 
J'rance  was  to  come.  For  it  will  prefently  be  feen,  that  it  has  kmg  fince 
beep  conceived,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  within  the  ]a{l  century, 
growing  to  maturity,  and  is  now  brought  forth  in  the  fight  of  all  mankind.* 
(Ppj  65,  66.)  ^ 

By  proceeding  on  fuch  principles  as  thefe  it  is  certain  that  qui^ 
let  ex  quoUbet  may  eafily  be  proved.     Yet, our  author  gives  a  fenfiUe, 
animated,    and  concife,    hiftorical  fketch  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  aod 
enoi'mous  crimes,  of  Revolutionary  France,  which  is  followed  by  an 
excellent  addrefs  to  Britons,  warmly  exhorting  them  to  cultivate  lojr- 
alty,  religion,  and  virtue.     In  the  courfe  of  this  fketch  ;  he  falls  iato 
feveral  miftakes,  which  fhew  how  ready  his  imagination  always 'wai 
to  run  away  with  his  judgement.     Mr.  G.'s  manner,  indeed,  is  peca- 
Jiarly  marked  by  a  conftant  effort  to  oi^ercharge  his  pictures.     In  fup- 
.  port  of  his  prefent  purpofe,  whatever  it  is,  he  perpetually. employs  t^ 
llrongefb  language  and  moil  unqualified  aflertions,  which,    in  otkr 
part9of  his  book,  he  contradids  without  cei;^mony  wl\en  his  objeS  n 
,    ^different.     Of  his  miflaker.  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  fhall  mention  two, 
which  are  fcmewhat  remarkable.     Speaking  of  the  fupport  which  the 
kings  of  France  formerly  gave  to  the  Pope,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  jhe  "  Eldcft  Son  of  tbe  Church,** 
he  fays  that  their  bei^ief  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  a  **  flat  denial 
of  God's  fupremacy,  by  an  unqualified  affertion  of  the  Pope's  beiog 
equal  to  him."    (p.  68.)     But,  not  to  infift  on  the  oddnefs  of  this 
language,  the  affirmation  ts  not  true.     The  mofl  flrenuous  defmderof 
^    the  Pope's  infallibility  never  foppofed  him  equal  to  God,  from  whom 
'     his  infallibility  was  derived.     The  fecond  miftake  is  fWl  more  cu- 
rious.     The  combination    againfl  religion,    formed   by  Voltaire^ 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  their  difciplcs,  was  •*  joined,"  he  faf^> 
**  by  the  Sceptic,  Spinofifl,  Materialift,   Fatalift,   and  the  bi^er 
Atheifiical  orders  of  tbe  9cailt  lodges  rf  Fru  Majmrj  \  thofe  dark  ^ 
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miii,  where  the  *  tnyfleiy  of  iniquity'  has  ftr  ages  been  concealed 
iiiider  the  moft  horrid  and  inviolable  oaths;  oaths  invioUble  onljr 
through  .the  dread  of  tremendous  execrations  and  threatened  death  1 
thoie  dajrk  and  unfathomable  gulphs  of  trea/bn,  poifon,  aflaffination^ 
and  murder."  (p.  69.)  Without  intending  any  ofFcnce  fo  Free-Ma^- 
fens,  we  may  be  permitted  to  own  that  for  their-order  we  have  no  pro- 
found veneration  ;  but  the  charge  which  is  here  exhibited  againft  them 
w'equally  abfufd  and  unjuft.  Far  from  thinking  that,/^r  agesj  thef 
meditated  nothing  in  their  lodges  but  **  treafon,  poifoPy  dfafiination, 
and  murder,*'  we  are  perfedly  fatisfied  that,  for  ages,  they  have  been 
ft  fociety  of  very  innocent  and  jovial  triflers,  who  amufed  themfelvet 
by  laughing  at  the  curiofity  of  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated  with  re* 
-  gard  to  their  pretended  myfteries,  but  who  entertained  no  ill  defigna 
againft  either  God  or  man.  It  was  not  till  very  lately,  we  believe,  that.^ 
'the  Mafon  lodges  were  converted  to  the  diabolical  purpofes  which  Mr.' 
G.  has  reprobated  with  fuch  merited  abhorrence.  The  uTe,  however^ 
Hrhich  was  certainly  made  of  them  b^  the  infernal  confpirators  againft 
felfgion  and  goverrynent,  has,  we  freely  acknowledge,  in'fpired  ua 
With  an  inveterate  diflike  to  all  fecrefi  focieties,  from  which,  indeed^ 
wet:onceive  that  every  good  man  and  every  loyal  fubje£t  is  indifpen- 
fibly  bound  to  withdraw  himfelf.  For  their  exigence  no  valid  argu«- 
ment  can  be  brought.  If  of  fuch  focieties  the  principles  be  good^ 
why  are  they  to  be  concealed,  and  involved  in  myftery?  And,  un* 
<|ueftionably,  if  the  members  of  any  afTociation  refufe  to  fatisfy  the 
public  with  regard  to  their  principles,  that  aflbciation  becomes,  by 
the  very  aA  of  refufal,  an  objeii  of  reafonable  fufpicion,  and  ought 
inftantly,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,,  to  be  fupprefied  by  the  legtf*^ 
lature. 
With  regard  to  the  fecond  of  the  above  three  queftions,  our  author 
.  cbferves  that  the  Gentiles,  or  Popish  and  Mohammedan  apoftafies  aa 
he  calls  them,  were  to  "  tread  the  holy  city,'*  or  the  church,  **  under 
foot,*'  and  that  the  two  witneffes  were  to  **  prophecy  in  fackcloth'*  for 
the  fame  period  of  1 260  yeais.  <^  When  thpy  (hall  have  nearfy  finiOied 
their  tcftitoony,  {Srav  reXe^o^at  rt-jv  implvputv  «u7av),  the  beaft  (hall 
afcend/*  The  only  difficulty  then,  is  to  determine  when  thefe  apof- 
tafies  began.  Some  date  the  commencement  of  the  Papal  power  from 
A.  D.  456,  fome  from  758,  and  Bifliop  Newton  frotg  727.  Mr.  Q. 
dates  it  trom  606,  when  Boniface,  Bi&op  of  Rome,  obtained  from 
Phocas  a  commiflion  of  Univerfal  Bifhop,  with  a  grant  of  the  Pan- 
theoh,  to  the  images  in  which  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddefTes  h« 

£ve  the  names  of  faints  and  martyrs,  commanding  them  to  be  wof* 
ipped.  The  very  fame  year  gave  rife  to  the  Mohammedan  apoftafy. 
Thewitnefles,  therefore,  **  haVe  now  (i.  e.  in  1801)  prophefied  in 
fcckcloth  1 195  years  of  the  1260  ;  fo  that  there  are  only  65  years  to 
tome.  •*  This,''  he  fays,  •*  is  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  1260  years, 
fe  that  it  may,  with  ih-iA  propriety  and  truth,  be  faid  that  they  have 
ttoW  nearfy  finifhed  their  teftimqny  :  and  therefore  this  is  t\K  true  time 
fiMrid,  by  the  propfa€t9  vvhen  the  beaft  b  to  afcead  from  the  bottom- 
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lefs  pit,  or  the  atheiftical  power,  metaphorically  defcribed  bj  it,  itii 
appear  in  the  world."  (p.  89.) 

The  third  queftion  is  anfwercd  by  referring  to  the  methods  cai» 
ployed,  by  the  revolutionary  power  in  France,  *'  not  only  to  eppofa^ 
but  utterly  Co  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  truths  atufted 

>  by  the  two  Teftaments.'^  Of  thefe  irppious  proceedings  the  autboi 
/exhibits  a  lively  pidure.  He  mentions  the  publication  of  obfccM 
fongs,  caricatures,  journal,  pamphlets,  and  farces  innumerable,  ia 

'  .which  the  dodrines  of  religion  were  ridiculed  ;  the  national  caie- 
chifm,  in  which  the  conflitution  of  the  republic  was  fubilituced  ht 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  fale,  orconverflon  to  mofl  infamous  ufes,of. 
all  places  of  public  woffhip  ;  the  digging  up  of  cemeteries,  and  mak*. 
ing  fahpetre  from  their  contents;  the  banifhment  or  maflacre  of  tte 
clergy  ;  the  mufder  en  maJJ'ey  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  of  all  who  dared 
to  profefs-the  faith  of  their  anceflorss  the  folemn  abjuration,  in  the 
bofom  of  the  convention,  by  Gobet,  and  .his  infamous  -clergy ;  the 
fubfequent  grand  proceiiion  of  the  Convention  to  the  Church  of  Saiat 
Genevieve,  new  chrifiened  the  Pantheon  ;  their  deification  of  bumat 
reafan^  reprefented  by  the  whore  of  Hebcrt,  to  whom,  when  feated  00 
a  iplendid  throne,  the  revolutionary  priefls  burnt  incenfe,  while  the 
conftituted  authorities,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,^pro- 
flrated  themfelves  before  this  vile  proflitute  :  and,  laflly,  "  that  the 
prophecy,"  fays  Mr.  G.  "  refpeiling  the  conqueji  and  death  of  the  two 
witnefTes,  might  Uurally^  as  well  as  figuratively,  be  fulfilled,  the 
commiflioners  of  the  convention  drefTed  up  anafs^^n^  loading  it  with 
the  fvmbols  of  Chiiflianity  kd  it  in  mock  proceffion,  with  the  Old 
and  New  Teflament  tied  to  its  tail,  and  burned  them  to  aQ)es,  amidft 
the  bJafphemous  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  deluded  multitude." 
{Pp.  91.  94.) 

The  horror  with  which  Mr.  G.  contemplated  thefe  (hocking  tran- 
f^^lions  does  him  the  highefl  honour.  But  his  readers,  we  fufpedi 
.will  not  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  been  very  fortuns^te  in  adjuring  the 
particular  circumflanccs  of  the  prophecy  with  regard  to  the  witneiTes 
to  his  own  fcheme.  -  On  the  8th  verfe  of  this  nth  chapter  we  have 
fome  very  curious  and  apparently  whimfical  obfervations.  *^  It  is 
^lere,"  he  fays,  "  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  Prophet  does  not 
{tlj  xhzt  the  two  wUmJfes  themfelves  Jhail  be  dead^  but  only  that  their 
dead  bodies  fliall  lie  in  the  flrcet  of  the  great  city."  (p.  94.)  To  talk 
of  ihc>  dead  body  of  a  man  who  is  not  hitnfelf  dead^ppezrs  to  us  to  bear* 
rant  nonfenfe;  jBy  the  bodies  of  the  witneffes,  however,  our  author 
underflands  the  principal  and  leading  dcdrines  of  Chniljanity,  fuch 
as  the  being  of  Gvd,  the  fail  of  man,  and  his  redemption  by  Chrift: 
**  for  the  body  of  a  man  or  animal,"  he  fays,  *'  is  its  chief  and  prin^ 
tipai  pzTty  containing  the  heart  and  other  vital  parts  of  the  fyftcm! 
Only  fuch  fundamental  Uuths  as  the  foiegoing  could,  he  thinks,  be 
faid  to  be  Hiilled  and  remain  dead  in  the  great  city\  For,"  adds  he^ 
<<  we  weli  know  that  there  are  many  other  truths  of  lefs  magiiitude 
and  importance,  attefied  by  the  two  witnefiesi  which  have  never  gene- 
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nilly,  and  fcarcely  at  all  prevailed  in  Papal  France,^  but.  which  have 
been  either  fm  thered  or  rep- lied  by  Popifli  fupcrftinon  and  idolatry: 
and  of  ceurfe  that  which  never  exijhd  cannot  be  hlled^.  iior  with  pro- 
bricty  be  faid  to  have  a  dead  body.*'  (p.  95  )  This  is,  furely,  a  maf* 
of  inextricable  confufion.  And  how  could  it  elcape  Mr.  Gallowajr 
that,  in  the  verfe immediately  preceding,  it  is  foretold  that  "the  bcaft" 
fliall  overcome  the  witnefics,  and  "  kill  them  ?*' 

Our  author's  fyftem  necefferily  requires  that  by  the  great  city  we 
flbould  underftand  Paris  ;  and  his  proofs  that  this  is  the  city  intended 
are  alfo  very  curious.  Former  commentators  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
Kome.  But  Rome,  he  fays,  is,  comparatively,  a  fmall  city,  which 
does  not  contain  150,000  inhabitants.  **  The  great  city,'*  too,  **  ii. 
foiritually  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  alfo  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied." The  firft  part  of  this  defcription.  muft  allude  «  to  fome  great 
city,  remarkaWfc  among  its  contemporaries  fctf*  the  like  depravity  and 
wilful  ignorance  of  the  true  God,"  which  exifted-  in  Sodom  and 
^\pt.  But  '*  Papal  Rome,"  our  author  alleges,  in  oppofition  to  al- 
moft  all  the  Proteftant  commentators,  **  has  been  remarkable  among 
its  neighbours  for  neitfier."  As  to  the  fecond  charafter  of  this  "  great 
citv"  that  it  was  to  be  the  fcene  of  our  Lord's  fpiritual  crucifixion, 
"  Nothing,"  our  author  fays,  "  that  has  ever  happened  in  Rome 
bears  the  leaft  analogy  to  this  fignificant  dnd  diftingui&ing  mark." — 
"(Pp.  96,  97.)  But  the  whole  defcription,  he  flrenuoully  contends,  if 
applicable  to  Paris  and  to  no  other  city. 

From  the  above  afTertions  in  favour  of  Rome  our  readers  might  be 
apt  to  fufpciSl  Mr,  G.  of  being  a  Roman  Catiiblic  ;  but  with  great  in- 
juftice.  In  other  parts  of  his  book  he  (peaks  of  the  Romifti.  CburcK 
in  language  as  bitter  as  was  ever  employed  by  the  moft  zealous  Puri- 
tan. Her  faith  is  a  wicked^z^^  idclairous  Jttptrjlition  (p.  74.);  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents  have  been  puniflied  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
France,  **  foi*  their  wicked  apoftacy,  and  unceafing  enmity  to  the 
Church  of  Chjift"  (p.  1 14.)  j  and  **  the  Papal  hierarchy  is  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.*'— » 
(p.  117.)  This  ftrange  inconfiftency  is  an  inftancc  of  that  propenfity, 
iuour  author,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  to  overload  hit» 
/r*/«i^  pictures  of  things,  without  reflecting  how  he  has  drawn  tf»e 
*  fame  objefls  elfewhere.  To  unity  of  difign  he  is  frequently  fo  inatten- 
tive, that  we  are  often  under  the  abfolute  ncceffity  of  calling  in  quef- 
tion  cither  the  power  of  his  memory  or  the  foundnefs  of  his  judge- 
ment. V 

The  dead  bodies  of  the  witnefles  were  to  fee  expofed  for  **  three 
days  and  a  half,"  (v.  9.),  which  mean  three  years  and  a  half  in  pro- 
phetic language.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  ** 'he  fpirit  of  life  from 
God  entered  into  them  and  they  flood  upon  their  feet."  (v.  11.)— ^ 
Here  the  event  tnoft  happily  coincides  with  Mr.  G.'shypothefis.  I'he 
period  commences  from  the  final  exile  and  maifacre  of  the. clergy 
about  the  latter  end  6f  September,  1792,  and  ends  with  the  decree  for 
the  toleiat'ton  of  all  kihd^  of  religion  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  1794. 

Of 
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Of  one  circumftance  in  the  prophecy  concerning  the  wif  ne (Cm  Mr.(}« 
gives  an  interpretation  the  motb  extraordinary  and  vifiwoary  periky 
which  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man.  «*  They/'  it  isi^, 
*^  of  the  people^  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations,  (hajl  8a( 
fttffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  graves.*'  (v.  9.)  The  refufalof 
burial  has  univerfally  been  regarded  as  the  higheft  and  moft  brutal  ift* 
dignity  which  an  enemy  can  inflt<5l;  and,  unqueftionably^  this  wztM 
idea  which  the  Prophet  intended  to  convey.  But  this  indignity  Mr. 
G.  converts  into  an  honour.  The  people  did  not  **  fuffer,"  he  faysi 
«*  the  divine  truths  revealed  by  the  two  Tcftamcnts  to  be  utterly  kft 
ind  forgotten,  for  ever  fince  that  expulfion  of  the  clergy,  we  havefral 
InfurreSions  and  civil  wars,  carried  on  by  the  people  of  La  Vend&, 
of  Toulon,  by  the  Chouans,  &c.  in  defence  of  the  truths  of  the  AM 
TeftaTnentSy  and  a  formidable  combination  of  the  powers  of  Eufoptf 
againfl  their  murderers.''   (p.  96.). 

With  the  expoficion  by  which  the  two  witnefles  are  made  to  repie- 
fent  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  our  author  is  evidently  deligbte<; 
yet  he  foon  abandons  it.  In  his  explanation  of  the  I2th  verfe,  die 
witnefTes  mean  the  Church  !  •*  Here  he  [St.  John]  figuratively  rcpre. 
fents'  God,  who  had  thus  delivered  the  church  from  her  enemies,  as  ia« 
viting  her  to  <  come  up  to  Heaven ;'  that  is,  to  reform  her  life  tsA 
manners,  by  doubling  her  diligence  in  fearching  the  Scriptures^  &c." 
(p.  109.)  He  has  been  led,  he  fays,  to  put  this  conftrudtion  ontM 
text,  by  confidering  that  Heaven  is  often  ufed  to  denote  the  ftate  of 
fkianfions  of  the  bleiTed  in  the  kingdom  of  Chrift.  *^And,  hereve 
are  told  that  *  z  great  voice/  the  voice  of  God  himfelf,  calls  uptn  die 
*  two  witiieiles/  or  the  churchy  to  afcend  up  to  Heaven  ;  and  it  is  ffii 
that  it  (hall  afcend  accordingly  ;  that  is  it  fhall  be  prepared,  pBrified| 
and  reformed,  both  in  dodrine  and  [in]  prafiice  ;  or,  as  the  Prophet 
defcribes  it  in  another  place,  *  make  herfelf  ready'  to  enter  the  king* 
dom  of  Chrift  upon  earth  :"  that  is,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  Co  reigil 
with  Chrift  during  the  Millennium,  (p.  no)  But  at  what  particu- 
lar time  this  happy  reformation  (hall  take  place  our  author  does  not 
take  upon  him  to  determine.  In  the  genuine  fpirit  of  pjety,  however, 
be  exhorts  all  men  to  prepare  themfelves  for  *'^  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty."  (Rev.  xvi.  14.)  •  ^ 

In  Mr.  G/s  explanation  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  there  il 
nothing  particular  }  but  the  twelfth  chapter  furnifhes  a  Hngular  iif* 
play  of  his  powers  as  a  commentator. .  BiQiop  Newton  and  others  weri 
of  opinion  that  St.  John  here  refumes  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  this,  our  author  thinks.  Is  an  error.  He  is  per* 
fuaded  that  it  refers  to  no  events  antecedent  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
for  this  perfuafion  he  afligns  his  reafons  :  but  the  queftion  is  not  of 
msiterial  confequence.  •►**  There  appeared,*'  fays  St.  John,  "agrerf 
iVonder  in  Heaven  ;  a  woman  cloathed  with  the  fun,  &c.'*  (v.  i.)—  . 
Thefc  words  accurately,  our  author  Contends,  defcribe  the  ftate  of  di* 
church  after  the  time  of  Conftafttine.  She  is  chtbedvnth  theyifflff  te- 
taufe  (he  W4s  then  pr^ieH^i  by  the  light  of  the  revealed  Wofd  of  G^^df 
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Idj  by  tbe  greateft  prince  or  empire  in  the  world  :  *^  for  U  chihe^** 
idds  the  authofy  **  is  to  protedb  from  the  incleipcncy  o^the  weather.** 
'•  She  has  the  moon  under  her  feet,"  to  figfiify  her  vi£lory  over  Pagan 
Uoiaf/yi  the  moon  being,  in  the  eftimlicion  of  our  author^  "  a  proper 

Spefor  that  wicked  fuperftitioh."  ^   1  he  moon  is  he:e  explained  by 
iftop  Newton  to  mean  ^*  the  Jewlfh  new- moons  and  fefti?als,  ai 
trdi  as  all  fublunary  things."    But  we  {ball  ftate  the  ground  of  Mr, 
G/i  opinion  in  his  own  words.     *^  For  as  the  moon,  although  deriv- 
ing light  from  the  great  luminary  of  the  world,   y^t  affords  only  a 
HMj  Jaintf  darkijh  light ;    fo  heathen  idolatry,  though  derived  origU 
ially  from  the  belief  in  a  God,  yet  is  fo  obfcuredztiA  corrupted  hy  po« 
lytheilhi5  that  it  is  only  a  faint  and  very  imperfe£b  light,  to  dire^  th6 
tetfonand  confciences  of  men  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  religion.     In* 
tfeed  the  Prophet,  in  divers  other  places,  carries  this  beautiful  allegory 
yet  farther,  and  compares  atheifm  (thnt  abandoned  black  fyfteifi  of     ' 
darknefs,  Which  admits  of  no  divine  light  or  truth  Whatever)  unto  the 
iarthi  becaufe  that  body  is  impenetrable  to,  and  incapable^of  receivings  * 
die  rays  of  light,  or  ot  refleflin^  them  when  cad  upon  it."  ^(Pp«  t23» 
124.)    That  the  eanh  can  neither  receive  nor  refled  the  rays  of  the 
ftti:  is,  we  apprehend,  a  very  uncommon  tenet  in  philofophy  \    but  it 
Is  a  very  favourite  notion  of  our  author,  (fee  Pp.  142.  148.  167.)  The 
**  crown  of  twelve  ftars"  on  the  woman's  head,  is  rightly  lonfidered 
as  an  emblem  of  the  church's  triumph  under  the  twelve  apoftles.-— 
But  one  of  the  reafbnd  alleged  by  Mr.  Galloway  why^this  defcription 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  church  before  the  time  of  Conftantine  is  fuch 
as,  we  conceive,  do  Inan  who  has  been  properly  inftrucled  in  the  fim- 
pleft  elements  of  her  conftitutioii  can  poflibly   fubfcribe  to.     Until 
then  he  affirms  that  {he  was  hot  ^*  entitled  to  wear  a  crown  of  twelv^ 
ftirs,  tnafmuch  as  fhe  had  nowhere  eftabliflied  her  religion/'  (p.  124.) 
That  our  author  here  meaiis  a  poiitUal  eflablifhment  is  evident :  but 
the  church  of  Chrift  was  never  more  glorious  than  previoufly  to  th« 
time  when  fuch  eftablifhment  was  conferred  on  her. 

Our  authok-'s  expofition  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  **  con^ 

fWion  worfe  confounded."     The  woman,  that  is  the  church,  is  repre* 

fenced  as  ^*  being  with  child,  crying,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained 

to  be  delivered."  (v.  a.)     She  afterwards  brings  forth  **  a  man  child.** 

(v.  5.]    Thefe  figures  are  well  calculated,  to  denote  the  labour  and 

eiFoTts  exerted  by  the  church  in  bringing  mankind  to  the  faith  of 

Chrift,  and  it  is  in  allufion  to  them  that  we  commonly  fpeak  of  the 

chutch  as  our  Motmbr.     Agreeably  to  this  analogy,  our  author 

rightly  explains  thefe  words  of  Ifaiab  :  <^  For  as  foon  as  Zion  tra« 

vailed,  Ihe  brought  forth  her  children  ;"-*-**  that  is,*'  fays  he,  *<  ma<{e 

tnany  converts."  (p;  115,)    But  he  foon  deferts  this  found  and  fober, 

ihode  of  interpretation  for  chimerical  reveries   by  which   the  whole 

harmony  and   confiftency  of  the  Prophet's  imagery  are  converted 

into  the  moft  grating  difcord.     He  thinks  that  in  the  fourth  century, 

the  worhan,  •*  having  miftaken  her  reckoning,  cried  to  be  delivered 

before  \i^  full  time.''  (p.  U6.;    Thi*  full  time  did  not  arrive  till  the 
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ieventh  century.  Then  ihe  was  delivtred  ;  but  Mr.  G.'s  idea  of  Ab 
delivery  is  inconceivably  abfurd^  **  The  natural  and  full  time  of  a 
woman,*'  he  very  juftly  obrervcs,  "  is  when  (he  has  brought  her  chiU 

'  to  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  after  which  fh^  becomes  unfit,  and  as 
longer  able  to  fuftain  and  bejir  her  burden,  and  is  therefore  *deliverU 
•fit,^^  (p.  131.)  *«  But  in  the  fevcnth  century,  the  chuich,  by  falliog 
into  falle  doiSlrmes,  and  abominable  herefies  and  fchifms,  and,  at 
lengt.h,^  into  Mohammedan  and  Papal  fuperftitions,  bccamb  na  longer 
fit  or  capable  of  di (charging  her  truft,  and  fupporting  the  labour  of 
propagating  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  was  delivered  of  it." 
(p.  134,  alfo  127  and  131.}  Our  author  feems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  he  was  here  confounding  a  natural  birth  with  a  mocbU 
abortion.  For  the  woman,  according  to  him,  was  delivered,  not  be- 
caufe  the  foetus  was  arrived  at  maturity,  but  becaufe  the  motker'i 
confiitution  becoming  unfound,  (he  was  incapable  of  fupplyiiig  it 
with  wholefome  nouri(hment,  and  bringing  it  to  pcrfe<Slion. 

This,  however,  is  fober  and  cha(iifed  interpretation  compared  witk 
Mr.  G.'s  flights  of  fancy  refpcfting  the  man-child  \ixo\x^x,  forth  by  the 
church.  This  man-child  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  type  of 
the'profelytes  gained  to  Chriftianity  by  her  labours  and  zeal.  *^  Mj 
little  children,"  fays  St.  Paul  to  the  GaJatians  (iv.  19.)  '*  of  whom  1 
travail  in  birth  again,  until  Chrift  be  formed  in  you.*'  The  Prophet 
has,  by  the  moft  judicious  commentators,  been  thought  particularly 
to  allude,  in  this  paflage,  to  CcnQantine  the  Great.  Our  author^s 
jeafons  for  reje£ling  this  opinion  are  fo  inexprefiibly  curious,  that, 
rcftri£ted  as  our  limits  are,  we  c;«nnot  refoive  to  withhold  theofi  from 
our  readers.  **  I  will  venture,  to  aflert,"  he  fays,  "  that  ihcic  are 
no  figures  in  the  prophecies,  which  are  not  natural  and  perfeG.  To 
make  a  woman  with  child^  travailing  in  birth ^  and  Iringfng  firti^  a 
perfe<Sl  (igure,  the  child  muft  be  brought  forth,  and  delivered  out  tf 
ihe  thing  typified  \  but  how  they  have  contrived  to  bring  this  Emperor  < 
forth,  or  to  deliver  the  church  of  him  as  a  woman  brings  forth,  oris 
delivered  of  a  child  out  of  herfolf^  I  cannot  imagine.  Yet  this  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  true  that  (he  brought  over  this  Em- 
peror /rom  Faganifm  into*  herfejf,  into  her  own  faith,  as  flie  bad 
brought  over  millions  before;  but  (he  never  brought  him  forth,  nor 
was  ever  delivered  of  him,  as  a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  child  9ui  ^ 
herfelf^  becaufe"  [mark  the  reafon]  '•  he  never  returned  to  Pagan 
idolatry,  but  died  a  member  within  the  Chriftian  pale,"  »(Pp.  131,  , 
132.)  If  this  criticifm  be  juft,  the  language  both  of  fcripture  and  of 
common  life,  which  calls  all  true  Chriftians  children  of  the  church, 
is  Angularly  abfurd  :  for  the  church  can,  according  to  Mr.  G.*s  no- 
tion, have  no  true  children  but  fuch  as  have  apoftatized  from  her/aitb. 
Our  author's  fecond  reafon  is  ftill  more  romantic.  *•  The  child  to 
le  brought  forth  by  the  church,"  he  fays,  **  is  4iot  defcribed  as  a  male 
child  or  infant,  but  as  a  man-child;  ^  child  in  a  date  of  manb§td 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  to  denote  thatit  (hould  htjirong  and  pcwer^ 

ful^  and  ;.s  eiTentiaily  fo  when  horn^  ^  it  would  mr  be ;    a  mark 
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irWch,'*  as  the  author  jullly  obferves,  **  will  apply  to  no  innporal 
prince,  or  hutnnn  creature;"  To  our  learned  readers  Wc  need  not  re- 
mark that  the  words  of  the  original,  moli  elsvLsy  v-.ov  d^^evx,  fimply  fignifjr 
that  the  woman  brought  forth  a  male  child.  But  although  our  inge- 
Btous  author,  we  fufped^,  was  not  qualified  to  confult  the  original,  a 
man  of  a  lefs  impetuous  imagination  would  have  eafily  difcovered,  that 
from  the  Englim  tranfiation  he  inferred  too  much  ;  becaufe,  to  what- 
ever extent  the  word  man  might  be  confirued  to  favour  his  concluftony 
to  the  very  fame  extent  the  word  child  clearly  militated  againft  it. 

This  man  child^  in  Mr.  G.'s  idea,  is  '*  the  word  of  God,  or  th« 
goTpel  of  Chrift  ;'*  an  idea  which  he  endeavour^  to  confirm  bv  feverti 
texts  of  fcripture,  relating  to  ftibjeds  altogether  different.  How  the 
church  was  delivered  of  the  w^ri  •fGod^  '*.  as  a  woman  is  delivered 
of  a  child  out  of  herfelf,*'  jt  would  probably  have  been  ufelefs  to  afk 
kim;  fof  he,  probably,  had  never  afked  himfclf.  But,  however  this 
i&ay  be,  *'  a  great  red  dr*gon  flood  before  the  woman,  for  to  devour 
-ker  child  as  foon  as  it  was  horn."  (verfes  3.  and  4.}  The  dragon 
kas  been  generally. regarded  as  the  type  of  Pagan  imperial  Rome;  but 
^Mr.  G.,  as  his  fcheme  requires,  contends  for  Rome  Papal',  to  whicii 
kefhews  that  all  the  attributes  of  the  dragon^  agree,  and  particularly! 
•fcis/tf//,  "  which,"  he  fays,  **  being  the  bafefland  filthieft  part  of  an 
tnimal,  is  here  ufed  as  a  fymbol  for  her  foul  fuperftition,  which  (he 
•  kad  pow,"  i.  e.  in  the  7th  century,  **  firmly  cftablifhcd."  (p.  130.) 

(To' be  ioncluded  in  our  next,) 
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(Concluded  from  p.  t6g,)  '    ^ 

r/^UR  fair  traveller  having  defcribed  the  ancient  and  moiSern  c«m- 
'xjf  merce  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  city  of  Theodocia,  its  grand 
wart,  called  by  the  Tartars,  CafFa,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  fpe- 
ties  of  Jlave-tradej  very  diiJerent  from  that  which  has  fo  frequf»xitly 
occupied  the  attentjon,  and  excited  the  lamentations,  of  philanthro- 
•jpifts  and  fedarics  in  this  country.    '**  As  I  am  fure,"  (he  fays,  "  that 
■  a  mijirefs-marht  mufl  be  a  curious  fubjeft  to  the  polifljed  nations  of 
■Europe,  I  (hall  give  a  fpecim^en  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
\  On,  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Keelman,  the  German  merchant,  men- 
tioned in  my  lafl.'' 

'*  The  fair  CircafEans/  fays  Mr.  Keelman,  *  of  whom  three  were  offered 
meforfale  in  1768,  were  brought  from  their  own  chamber  into  mine  (as 
I  we  all  lodged  in  the  fame  inn),  one  afler  another,  by  the  Armenian  niep»  * 
;  chant  who  had  to  difpofc  of  them.  The  firll  was  very  well  drelled,  and  had 
fcer  face  covered  in  the  Oriental  ftyle.  She  killed  my  hand  by  order  of  her-* 
oafter,  and  then  walked  backward  and  forward  in  the  room,  to  fliew  m« 
jjcr  fine  (hape,  her  pretty  fmall  foot,  and  her  elegant  carriage.  Sh6  next 
lifltti  up  her  veil,  and  abfolutel  v  furpriled  me  by  her  extreme  beauty.  Her 
kaif'iWat  £ur,  with  fine  large  blue  eyes;  her  aofa  ■  Uttle  aquiline,  with 

po«tin( 
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ppiiting/c4  lipi-  Her  featorcf  wene  regular,  herconpkxkm  fiur  oHk' 
Jicate,  and  ber  cheeks  covered  with  a  fine  natural  vermiUion^  Qf  whkl|Ki 
topk  care  to  convince  me  by  rubbing  them  hard  with  a  cloth.  Hermdl 
thought  a  little  too  long ;  but,  to  make  amends,  the  fined  bofom  atul  Mh 
in  the  world  fet  ofT  the  other  charms  of  this  beautiful  flave,  for  whom  <!» 
Atme^ian  alked  4000  Turkifh  piadres,  but  permitted  me  to  fed  herpnK^ 
to  convince  myfeif  that  (he  was  in  perfed  health ;  after  which  ihe  wuw- 
dered  away,  when  the  merchant  atfured  ine  that  (he  was  a  pure  virgin  of  II 
years  of  age.' 

,'*  He  next  offered  -him  two  others,  older,  and  leG»  haiM|(bme,  at  300 
piaflres  for  the  two;  but  thefe  I  fisali  not  follow  Mr.  Keelxnan  in  delcribiii^ 
^s  I  am  pretty  fijice  that  you  would  not  have  been  a  purcbafer  aoj  am 
than  the  honeft  Gernian ;  who,  however,  feems  to  have  (et  a  proper  val« 
^n  the  youth  and  Jbeauty  of  the  ArGt,  although  '  her  neck  was  a  fitlktoft 
long^  for  his  tafte. 

('  J  was  more  furprifed,  probably,  than  I  ought  to  have  been,  (ascooi' 
mon  ufage  renders  every  thing  familiar,)  at  the  perfe£t  indifFerence  wkb 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Caffa  behold  this  traffic  in  beauty  that  had  Ihockd 
ne  fo  much,  and  at  their  ailbring  me,  when  I  feemed  afte^ed  at  the  pn>; 
tice,  that  it  was  the  only  method  which  parents  had  of  bettering  the  ftaterf 
their  handtbme  daughters,  destined  at  ail  events  fo  theharami  for  that  fifaefieli 
Afiatic  gentleman,  who  pays  4000  piaRres  for  a  beautiful  miftrefi,  tnili| 
and  prizes  her  as  an  earthly  houri,  in  perfect  convidion  that  hisfuccefsMi' 
tiie  houries  p£  Paradife  entirely  depends  on  his  behaviour  to  the  fiAerMj 
on  earth,  who  will  bear  teftimony  again  (I  him  in  cafe  ofill  ufa^;  io  Omt^i 
that,  by  being  difpofcd  of  to  rich  mufFulmen,  they  were  fure  to  live  iosPj 
fluence  andeafe  the  red  of  (heir  days,  and  in  a  (late  by  no  means  deer»iJo{j 
in  Mahometan  countries,  where  their  Prophet  has  permitted  the  fer^lia| 
But  that,  on  the  contrary^  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of^their  own  feudal  wnl^j 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  their  own  native  mountains,  which  itisnrfi 
difficult  for  beauty  to  efcape,  their  lot  was  comparatively  wretched,  as thofej 
rude  chieftains  have  very  little  of  either  reipeft  or  generolity  towardAe| 
fair  fex.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Crim  Tartars  on  this  curious  meftfi 
H^ho,  being  Mahometans,  h^ivc  harams  themfelves,  and  treat  their  .WHPiW 
as  refpedfully  as  any  nation  in  Alia. 

.  *'  .However,  notwithftanding  all  this  fine  Mahometan  reafoniog,  whii 
feems  to  put  both  Turk  and  Tartar  conlciences  perfedlyat  eafe,  how  muck 
are  we  inhabitants  of  the  pbli(hed  countries  of  Europe  Qiocked  at  the  hor* 
jible  pradtice  of  parents  felling  their  own  children!  though  I  am  d^aiA'i 
was  once  but  too  common  every  where,  and  that  it  is  attached  to  a  certai9 
fiate  of  civil  fociety,  which  does  not  abandon  it  till  it  arrives  at  a  coniJdei^ 
•ble  degree  of  civilisation,  f  think  that  you  will  allow  my  remark  tota, 
well  founded,  when  you  conlider,  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1015,*  you  wk 
an  evprefs  law  in  £ngland  to  prevent  parents  felling  their  own  children, 

"  But  that  this  practice  was  of  very  high  antiquity,  we  have  many  pronSj 
and  it  mull  have  been  widely  fpread  among  different  nations,  as  weiO^ 
p^  Solomon's'l'  haram  being  filled  with  the  daughters  of  the  Moabites,  S» 

rnooil^ 

knm\^'  1      In  ■^'^s^'r  .■■.■■ »    ■  »■    ■  w n      '         ■      ■>    i     —'    ■  ■■■.■■«    m        '^^  ^      , 

"  *,Sec  Qulbrie's  Table  of  Extraordinary  Events  appended  to  l»i»G^ 
,  ^  t  Th«  fapo^  of  this  wife  foverei^n  mufi  hare  fpoead  fiur  juukoi^'M 
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flMti^'EdovwCes,  Ztdonionh  ^xd  tiiii\its,-tic*  to  th^amoani  of  900>  oer- 
toinlj  all  pttrchafed,  and  mod  probabl)  from '  their  parents ;  as  jou  hsim 
proved^  in  your  '  RuiSan  Antiquities,'  that  even  wives  were  bought  in  re- 
mote antiquity^  before  the  modem  pracUce  was  introduced  of  giving  a 
4ownr  -with^a  pretty  daughter  to  get  her  on  your  hands. 

''  If  ft  -was  the  uiage  in  l^he  time  of  Solomon*  to  purchafe  wives  as  well  at 
toncaibinet,  how  vtry  extenfive  mud  the  cuftoai  of  parents  felling  their 
children  have  J>een»  ofily  judging  from  the  700  fpo'afes  of  that  fame  monarch, 
who  mud,  like  his  concu bilges,  have  come  from  various  countries,  if  the  ac» 
Ctttation  of  E^ra  the  Jewidi  extractor  be  well  founded,  who  lays  to  the  charge 
of  his  Pagan  «»<«/>*  their  having  engaged  the  King  to  worth ip  Aihtoretl^ 
Milcom,  Chemodi,  and  Molech,  probably  idois  of  dilTerent  nations! 

*'  This  long  inquiry  into  the  cudoms  of  antiquity,  before  the  Chrifliaa 

idigion  had  made  fuch  praclices  criminal,  you  wi'l  eafily  perceive  is  to 

eoable  us  to  judge  with  candour  of  ufages  that  we  find  in  our  travels,  flitt  , 

exiting  among  men,  probably  much  in  the  fame  fcate  ofVivil  fociety  as  whea 

they  were  pradifed  of  old,  even  by  the  Jews,  the  mofl  learned  and  polifhe4 

nation  of  early  times  %  and  to  fhew  that,  although  we  (huddcr  with  horror 

hall  the  pride  of  oar  fu  per  ior  lights  and  cultivated  feelings,  at  ufages  fb  re- 

!  pQgoant  to  our  own  fentiments  and  ways  of  thinking,  flill  we  fhould  not  too 

[  harOily  condemn  thofe  who  pra61ife  them,  without  entering  into  the  differeni 

[  £oints  of  view  in  which  they  may  be  feen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Taurida^ 

[.Turkey,  or  any  other  country  where  men  are  led  by  many  concurring  caufqi 

\  to  think  differently  from  ourfelves.'' 

The  vfiial  sood  fenfe  of  the  author  is  difplayed  in  theic  obfervations* 
'  Id  vhich  we  mall  fubjoin  other  reile£lions  on  the  tune  fubje^i  whick 
[  occur  in  fubfeqiient  parts  of  her  tour.  > 

[      "  Befide  the  many  articles  of  merchandife  already  enumerated,  it  muft 

r  ke  remembered,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  Cafia  had  not  as  yet  rw^ 

r  MfNzy  with  the  Have-trade  fr«m  this  ancient  market,  nor  ingrolfed  the  /al(p 

r  t^fCircallian  beauty,  then  difpofed  of  in  what  may  be  called  their  own  porf^ 

^  from  its  greater  vicinity  to  the  native  abode  of'^the  fair  THierkeffes,  (iheir 

f  leal  name,)  defiined  in  all  ages  to  be  an  article  of  commerce,  6y  Chriliianpp 

'  $i  well  as  Pagans.     I  mull  own,  that  I  Oiouid  be  curious  to  fee  whethef 

Jfour  Britifh  philanthropllis,  who  have  made  fuch  a  noife  about  the  trade  ii^ 

negroes,  would  as  oblHnately  oppofe  the  importation  of  fair  CircaOianii,  if 

Jrour  ibips  fhould  relbrt  to  the  Euxine  for  a  cargo,  inltead  of  the  coafl  of 

(  Africa,  and  lurnifh  thofe  flurdy  moral  ills  with  lovely  handmaids? 

''  My  joke,  you  know,  I  mufl  always  have ;  and  (urely  il  is  excufabk  oio 


■  I*  ^i* 


%e  find  Mr.  Bruce  proving,  f.om  the  archives  of  Abyflinia,  that  Sheba,  or 
Saba,  queen  of  the  JSaft,  letl  her  gold  and  ivory  country  (which  our  travd- 
■}  fcr  difcovered)  to  procure  a  race  of  Solomons  for  the  throne  of  ^Abylliniay 
.  And  which  they  ftill  occupy  to  this  day.  -  Editor.'* 

^  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  flavc- trade  at  lar^e  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, as  it  is  oflen  mentioned  in  the  Bibie,  the  molt  ancient  of  all  wrilteft 
records :«^Tofeph  was  fold  to  fiave- merchants/ and  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  in 
*  diap. xxvii.  saentions  the  sreat  trade  in  flayes  which  was cafriedon  by  the 
fc«fk».» 

taking 
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-%kking  leave  of  the  eaflern  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  I  have  been  fobof 
eftgaged  in  ferious  commerce.     Adica." 

We  fball  not  undertake  to  anfwer  this  q^ueftion  for  our  philan- 
thropifts.  Our  author,  who  writes  fo  fcrioufly,  and  fo  vwcll,  oo  all 
the  fubjecls  which  {he  difcuifes,  is  furely  entitled,  to  her  joke.  Be- 
fides,  in  our  opinion,  it  could  not  be  indulged  more  opportunely,  not 
applied  more juftly.  Dulce  e(l  defiperein  loco.  Her  laft  obfervatioos 
on  the  flave- trade  occur  in  her  ninetieth  letter. 

••  Before  quitting  the  north  coaft  of  Ae  Euxine,  where  we  find  the  flave- 
trade  exifiing  at  fo  early  a  period,  (the  p^reat  topic  of  difpute  in  ourowa 
times,)  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  Strabo,  like  fome  of  our  nwv 
dern  philofopherii,  aflerts  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  more  polifhed  oa- 
lions;,  and  is  particularly  fevere  on  the  Greeks  for  having  corrupted  the 
Mmple  manners  of  the  Abien,  or  milk-eating,  Scythians,  as  he  calls  tbem, 
given  them  artificial  wants,  and  taught  them  the  traffic  in  (laves  to  fatisf^ 
them  :  exadly  theaccufatiori  broughf  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  agauaft  • 
ttie  poUllied  nations  of  £urope,'f)articalar!y  the  Englifh.  This,  however,  if 
more  plaufible  than  true ;  for,  although  the  Scythians  may  have  had  no  mar- 
let  for  their  flavei  before  tlie  Greeks  furnilhed  one,  yet'  we  know,  frora 
Herodotus,  that  all  the  mtn  of  confequence,  of  paftoraf  property  anioog 
them,  were  ferved  by  flaves  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Euxine  ;  nay,  the  well-known  flory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scythians' 
vanquiflied  their  (laves,  who  had  feized  on  their  wives  and  flocks,  during  a 
long  expedition  into  Ada,  confirms  the  facl ;  viz.  by  attacking  them  with 
tlieir  whips,  the  common  ^nfirument  of  their  corre£)ion,  which  quickly  re- 
minded them  of  their  fervile  condition,  and  brought  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty  to  their  maflers';  while  fome  ancient  authors  fiill  go  farther^  andaifert 
that  thofe  flaves,  deftined  for  the  domeftic  drudgery  of  milking  the  Scythian 
rattle,  were  deprived  of  fight,  to  make  them  more  attentive  to  that  duff, 
and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  eJc'ape ;  fo  that  thofe  furely  could  not  beifr 
tended  for* the  Grecian  market. 

"  On  th^other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  the 
polifhed  nations  of  antiquity,  were  ferved  by  flaves,  whom  they  ufed  fairfb- 
ly  enough,  iVhile  they  thc-mfelves  made  the  blcHing  of  liberty  thcjf  common 
theme.*  Nay,  fuch  has  been  the  inconfiftcnt  condu6l  of  men  in  all  ages, 
that  wc  have  feen  in  our  own  times  thofe  who  talked  loudefl  of  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  the  human  fpecies,  while  opprefl'ed  themfclves,  become  the 
■totl  terrible  oppreiTors  in  turn,,  when  they  acquired  the  power  of  making 
their  countrymen  free,  and  realizing  their  favourite  form  of  government." 

On  her  return,  (he  met  with  an  Englifhman  who  had  eftablifhed  hfe 
refid^cnce  in  a  delightful  valley,  /urrounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of 
the  Taurida, 

«'  *  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  that  thtt 
femous  republican  recommended  to  fell  old  iiaves  pad  the  age  of  labour, 
artd  not  to  feed  ufelefs  people ;  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  eternal  ill 
blood  among  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  hrfd  the  misfortune  to  belong  tohim- 
felf,  left,  if  friendfhip  reigned  among  tbem,  they  Hiould  plot  agamll  their 
tyrannic  mafler,  who  beat  them  feverely  when  his  company  were  gOD^if 
any  thing  was  wrong  at  table/* 

''  Afttf 
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•'  After  writing  my  laft  letter,  we  fet  out  once  more  for  Sympheropol; 
is  it  is  from  tliat  new  Tauric  capital  that  we  are  to  take  our  final  departure 
from  the  fine  mountainous  part  of  the  peninfula;  and  how  much  did  I  re- 
gret your  not  being  of  the  part^f-,  when  we  difcovered,  in  a  charming  valley 
on  the  road,  a  little  hermitage  Cweeily  fituated  on  the  murmuring  Aima,  in- 
habited by  a  hofpitable  Englifhman  named  Willis^  who  gave  us  a  good  din- 
ner, and  a  hearty  welcome,  in  a  (pacious  hail,  formed  by  a  clump  of  vene- 
iableoaks,  that  kindly  unite  their  lofty  branches  to  conftru6k  fuch  a  dining- 
room,  as  was  worthy  of  the  roaft-beef  and  plamb-pludding  which  graced  the 
table.      ^  ^ 

"  This  Britifh  original  has  bought  himfelf  a  Tartar  wife  (from  the  humble 
clafs  of  Tauric  ftiepberdi)  for  a  cow  and  a  few  fheep,  according  to  the  cut- 
torn  of  the  country ;  with  whom  he  lives  contented  and  retired  on  the  banks 
of  the  crytial  Alma,  which  runs  through  his  eflate. 

"  You  would,  of  courf'e,  fuppofe  from  the  diminutive  iize  of  his  hermitage 
.(which  fortunately  obliges  him  to  entertain  travellers  out  of  doors,  in  the 
Druidical  hall  juil  defcribed)  that  his  eftatc  is  upon  the  lame  fcale ;  but  that 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  for  his  domain  is  as  large  as  his  cottage  is  fmall, 
and  famous  as  a  winter  paflure  for  the  valuable  breed  of  Tauric  Iheep,  that 
here  find  Ihelter  in  a  warm  valley  during  the  hardefi  weather  of  this  climate; 
a  circumdance  which  alone  brings  him  a  fuffident  revenue,  without  either 
care  or  labour ;  fo  that  *he  is  at  liberty  to  tune  his  oaten-reed  and  loll  out 
the  day,  at  the  fide  of  his  fine  purling  ftream,  which,  I  believe,  is  pretty 
liearly  the  way  in  which  this  eccentric  being  fpends  his  time.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  green  hall.  Our  dinner  was  enlivened  by  a  ferenade  of  Tartar 
mufic,  which,  together  with  the  fine  profped  through  the  foliated  ptllan  of 
the  banqueting*roOm ;  the  mildnefs  of  the  air;  the  fragrance  of  furrounding 
flowers,  all  planted  by  our  hoft's  own  hand ;  the  prefence  of  his  timid  fpou/e, 
who  occafionally  fiole  a  look  at  us,  produced  all  together  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  and  curious  repafts  that  I  ever  partook  ofT  The  company  of  his 
Tartar  wife  at  taible  was,  however,  a  very  uncommon  circumfiance,  and  cofl 
him  no  little  trouble  to  bring  about ;  as,  on  the  firft  noife  produced  by  the 
arrival. of  f^rangers,  fhe  flies  to  cover  like  a  hare,  and  is  obliged  to  be  fought 
for  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  timid  animal ;  for  ^it  really  feemed  to 
be  the  lady's  favourite  dog  that  ran  before  Mr.  Willis  and  pointed  out  the 
retreat  of  his  miflrefs  in  the  garden,  when  he  wilhed  to  prefent  her  to  the- 
company,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  her  country,  where  it  is  a  difgrace  for  a 
womari  to  (hew  her  face  to  any  other  man  than  her  hulband.* , 

"  She  is  a  very  well-looking  young  woman,  though  of  fwarthy  com- 
plexion ;  and  became  by  degrees  fufficiently  at  he^  eafe  to  articulate  the 
few  Englifli  words  which  fhe  had  learned  of  the  civil  complimentary  kind.'* 

If  the  gloom»  which  at  prefent  obfcures  the  political  hemifphere  oF 
Europe,  ^nd  which  feems  daily  to  thicJten,  (hould  not  foon  be  difpel* 
^9  many  an  Engjifliman  may  iigh  for  fuch  a  retreat  as  the  hermitage 
of  Mr.  Willis,  though  probably  not  for  fuch  a  companion.  Of  the 
manners,  cuftotns,  &c.  ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  Taurida,  wc  have 
the  following  account : 

"  *  You  muft  remember  a  king  of  the  oppofite  coafl  of  Afia  Minor, 
whom  his  wife  caufed  to  be  murdered  for  (hewing  her  unveiled  charms  to  a 
friend.^* 

Ko. Lxviii.    voL.xrii.  ,R  ''Although 
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^'  Althoagfa  all  the  native  inhabitants  are  included  in  the  general  i 
efCrim  Taf lar«,  and  all  fpeak  nearly  the  fame  language,  dill  there  appoa 
to  be  three  di£ferent  races  of  men  even  among  the  Tartars;  and  each  to bt 
diftindly  marked  by  their  features,  independent  of  the  Greeks*  ArmeniaB, 
Jews,  &c.  didinguiAied  by  religion,  manners,  and  every  thing  elfe,  froB 
Ihe  natives  of  Scythian  origin. 

"  For  example :  on  entering  the  peninfula,  you  find  in  the  (lept,  or  d»> 
fert,  the  Hunnifli  or  Kalroouk  face,  diftinguithed  by  high  cheek  bones; 
little  oblique  eyes  funk  into  the  head,  which  is  large  in  proportion  to  tbt 
body;  high  (houldcrs;  bad  legs;  iwartby  complexion;  black  hair,  witk 
little  or  no  beard ;  in  (bort,*lhe  frightful  fqueaking  Huns  of  ancient  authors, 
who  conunitted  fuch  horrible  ravages  in  Europe  in  old  times,  and  compiled 
with  whom  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  were  civilized  nations.  Thefe  peoplo' 
are  then,  very  probably,  a  remnant  of  the  Kozares  who  anciently  poffefled 
the  Taurida,  and  whom  all  agree  to  have  been  of  Hunnifh  origin. 

'*  The  fecond  race  of  men  that  ieenied  to  me  different  trom  the  Crim 
Tartars^  we  found  in  the  mountains,  with  a  full,  round,  and  rather  roidy 
iaee«  and  flout  well-made  bodies ;  thefe,  pofTibly,  are  the  reoiaans  of  tlii 
Goths,  who  maintained  a  highland  principality  there  till  the  Tuikilh  con* 
queft.' 

"  The  ^ird  and  la/l  variety  of  the  huooan  fpecies  are  the  real  Crim  Tar- 
tars, who  inhabit  the  vallies  and  other  parts  of  the  low  country,  and  are  di- 
fiinguiftied  by  a  dark  complexion,  and  a  rather  longifh  face,  with  featares 
much  more  refembling  the  £uropean  than  the  frightful  Kalmouk;  wfaik 
their  figure  altogether  has  nothing  of  deformity  about  it  However,  I  maft 
once  more  remind  you,  that  thefe  obfervations  are  merely  the  refult  of  my 
own  rcmarkH ;  fo  that  I  will  not  anfwer  for  other  travellers  (eeing  the  na- 
tives in  the  fame  point  of  view  ;  and  you  mufl  likewife  remember  that  I  do 
Bot  include  under  this  head  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  &:c.  althoogb 
BBturalized  in  this  peninfula  forages;  as  they  ilill  prelerve  tlieir  nationl 
religion,  cuftoms,  &c.  &c.  and  do  not  feem  to  have  mixed  their  bbodia 
any  confiderable  degree  with  the  Tartars. 

Driss  of  the  Crim  Tartars. 

"  The  men  wear  the  caftan,  or  long  eaflern  garb,  over  a  fhorter  taaic, 
tliat  ferves  for  the  waidcoat  in  ufe  with  tlte  Turks,  Perfiaos,  Ru/fians,  &c 
tied  round  the  middle  by  a  fafb,  or  koufak,  the  zona  of  the  Ancients;  wi(k 
a  pair  of  loofc  drawers  and  boots;  and  under  all  a  Aiirt  of  coloured  filk  and 
cotton,  commonly  flriped,  like  the  figures  iketched  by  Bruce  (playing  ot 
harps)  in  the  caves  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  Their  arms  confi ft  of  a  fabre^ 
dagger,  and /2;/«/j;  fometimes  alfoa^ua:  modern  inflru  ments  of  deftiuc- 
tion  which  have  now  fupplanted  the  old  Scythian  bow.  / 

'\  -As  to  the  women's  drefs,  it  much  relembles  thai  of  the  Turks ;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  Oriental  and  By2:antine  authors  be  founded  in  aiTcrtin^  that 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  are  the  lame  people,  tlie  exad  (imilitudeof  the  femak 
garb  will  be  eafily  believed  and  accounted  for. 

Houses. 
"  The  Tartar  houfes  are  of  one  ftorey,  conflrufled  of  flone,  cemented  to- 
gether  by  a  calcareous  clay,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Toward  the  fhert 
they  have  no  windows;  polygamy,  and  its  natural  confequence,  jealoufy* 
having  turned  the  facade  of  Tauric  dwellings  to  the  inner  court,  where  ibc 
women  ma^  breathe  the  fredi  air  through  mufU^  blinds. ** 

•  The 
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*  The  ferenty-ninth  letter  contains  fome  few  remarks  oi)  the  moun* 
tains  of  Caucafus,  which  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  the  liver  Cuban 
to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  prefenting  both  to  the  natural  hidorian  and  the 
philufopher  vtry  irltervfling  phenomena. 

"  The  firf);  that  it  fails  into  the  nature  of  my  plan  to  take  nolice  of  here, 
are  foroe  curious  cuiioms  of  the  celebrated  Circalliaps,  more  elpeciall^  as 
they  inhabit  that  part  of  the  Caucaius  which  Avas  anciently  the  country  o£ 
the  Anuizons,  and  may  therefore  ferve  to  throw  feme  light  on  the  ancient 
&ble5i  concerning  that  nation  of  warlike,  ladies  ;  for^  in  fadt^  to  this  day,  a 
traveller  fimjy  there  the  women  living  (eparalely  from  the  men,  to  all  appear- 
ance, at  leaft ;  and  as,  even  in  mode  n  battles  between  the  different  Cauca- 
fian  nations^  thefe  infulated  viragoes  have  been  found  among  thb  llain  Ooiq- 
pletely  clad  in  armour,  (See  Mr.  Ellis's  Memoir  accompanying  his.  Map 
of  theCe  mountains,)  a  itranger,  with  but  a  little  turn  to  the  marvellous  in 
his  difpofition,  might  ilill  imagine  that  he  had  dtfcovered  a  community  of 
warlike  females,  dwelling  dilHnd  from  the  men,  and  only  admitting  their 
▼ifits  to  prevent  the  total  extinction  of  their  Amazon  flate;  for,  in  reality, 
all  this  appears  on  the  face  of  the  cafe,  and  requires  the  ibllowing  explana- 
tion to  induce  a  difiV;rent  opinion  of  the  whole: 

'•  Firft,  by  an  old  eflabliflied  cndprn  among  theCircaffians,  the  men  fteal 
in  like  midnight  thieves  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  who  liveperfedly  alon«  . 
and  feparated  from  the  men,  without  even  a  mate  child  undler  their  care ; 
^  while  It  is  a  great  difgracc  to  the  men  to  be  caught^  or  even  feen,  on  fuch 
vifits. 

"  Secondly,  every  boy  is  removed  from  his  mother  as  foon  as  bom,  to 
be  educated  folely  by  the  men,  in  order  to  his  becoming  a  bold  foldter,  and 
an  expert  thief;  which  here,  as  in  ancient  Sparta>  is  a  high  qualification  ; 
and  to  be  detected  in  the  a6l,  a  great  ihame. 

"  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  any  traveller,  confidering  with  a^ 
tention  thefe  customs,  dill  exiting  among  the  Circaliians  in  the  ancient  coun- 
try of  iJie  Amazons,  mud  readily  dticover  in  them  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
fables  concerning  thofe  famous  ladies  of  antiquity;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
Greeks  had  as  much  foundation  for  all  their  celebrated  ddions,  as  for  the 
two  that  took  origin  in  thfs  part  of  the  work],  viz.  their  golden  fleece  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Amasons,  we  can  by  no  means  give  them  all  the  credit 
for  poetic  imagination,  which  has  been  commonly  allowed  to  that>  nation. 
I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubied  without  hazarding  a  conje6ture,'  that,  as 
the  country  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  great  cradle 
of  the  European  variety  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  Lacedemonian  cudoms  which 
diftinguiftied  them  from  the  other  Grecian  dates  may  have  taken  the  origin 
in  the  Caucafus,  where  our  late  imperial  academician  Guilinfiead  has  found 
.  -the dri king  refemblances  related  above;  and  on  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
comment  to  thofe  well  acquainted  with  Grecian  hidory,  who  will  probably 
find  with  me  the  bads  upon  which  the  Spartans  ereded  their  fydem  of  pul> 
lic  education  detached  from  the  women,  their  art  of  thieving  undifcovcred, 
&c.  ' 

"  There  is  dill  another  cuftom,  however,  which  I  negle6fed  to  mention, 
viz.  a  leathern  belt  fewed  I'ound  the  waift  of  female  children  in  Circaffia, 
and  which  is  renewed  as  often  as  burd  by  the  growth  of  the  girl,  till  the 
fiuptial  night,  when  it  is  cut  loofe  by  the  fabre  of  the  huft)and  in  defiance 
<^the  bride's  n^d Ranee.    Is  it  noteafy  to  dnd,  in  this  ancient  ufage,  the 

R  2  erigin 
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•riff  in  of  the  flruggle  which  took  place  between  the  Spartan  bride  and  btr 
huUmnd  before  he  could  untie  the  zone,  where  marriage  feemed  a  fpedet 
,  of  privileged  rtpe  ?'/ 

Every  man's  experience  qnuft  fuppply  bim,  we  ihould  think,  with 
numerous  proofs  of  thejufticeof  this  remark.  We  ftrenuoufly  re- 
commend the  whole  of  thefe  judicious  obfervations  Co  the  fcrious  at- 
tention of  our  modern  reformers.  The  juftice  rendered  by  Mn, 
Guthrie  to  the  father  of  hiftory,  Herodotus,  at  once  difplays  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  foundnefs  of  her  judgment  in  the 
ufe  and  application  of  it* 

''*In  mounting  the  river  Boryflhenes,  or  (he  Dnieper,  we  come  to  the 
great  commercial  Greek  city  named  by  the  Mileiians,  its  founders  CMbia  and 
Olbiopolis,  or  The  Happy ;  to  which  reforted  the  Scythians,  and  other 
northern  hordes,  to  trade  with  the  Grecian  colonics  fettled  there  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  (eems  to  have  acquired  a  furprifing  portion 
ef  jnfl  information  concerning  thefe  countries  and  its  inhabitants;  from  the 
citizens  of  Olbio,  and  the  other  Greeks  on  the  Eoxine  coaft.  We  are  well 
afTured,  that  he  made  the  tour  in  per  (on  about  4^  years  before  Chriil,  (for 
he  read  tiie  firft  part  of  his  hi  (lory  at  the  Olympic  ^unes  in  433  A.  C.) ; 
as  he  exprefsly  fays,  in  his  IVth  cook,  when  beginning  his  defcription  oif 
the  countries  on  tne  north  (hore  of  the  Euxine,  that  he  is  now  going  to  re> 
late  what  he  saw  with  his  own  e^es ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  w^ho  had  not  been  oa 
the  fpot  could  have  colle6led  fuch  a  mafs  of  curious  and  authentic  inforina- 
tion ;  it  r«ally  aflonifbed  me  on  coniideriug  it  with  attention ;  and  I  (hall 
here  give  a  few  fpecimens  of  it. 

*'  In  treating  of  the  fifhery  in  the  Boryflhenes,  Herodotus  defcribes  the 
^unous  RufEan  Belingo,  (the  Accipenfer  HuiTo  of  Linnaeus,)  by  marks  thai 
would  make  it  known  to  a  naturalitl  of  the  18th  century ;  as  he  calls  it  '  a 
jnonftrous  large  fi(h,  without' dorfal  fins.' 

*'  We  next  receive  the  firfl  hint  of  the  Rudian  hemp  manufa^ory,  which 
ieems  to  have  taken  origin  here  in  the  pafloral  ilate ;  for  he  fays,  '  that  the 
Scythian  cultivators,  who  dwelt  on  the  N.  £.  fide  of  the  Boryflhenes,  (the 
reft 'of  the  Scythians  were  pafloral  Nomades,)  cultivated  not  only  com,  bat 
]ikewife  hemp,  from  which  they  made  cloth,  that  would  pafs  on  thofe  igno- 
rant of  the  fa6l  for  linen  made  of  flax/ 

"  I  was  again  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  manner  that  the  Scythians  bathed 
ihemfelves  (tor  nothing  feems  to  have  efcaped  this  accurate  obferver,}  tbe 
iirfl  rude  (ketch  of  the  Ruilian  batli,  which  appears  likewise  to  have  takes 
origin  in  the  wiids  of  Scythia. 

"  He  fays,  *  that  they  tlirew  red-hot  flones  into  a  tub  of  water  Aandln^ 
in  a  tent,  and  received  the  hot  fleam  on  their  naked  bodies :'  exa^ly  the 
Ruflian  vapour-bath,  with  the  fole  difference,  that  now,  when  they  live  ia 
towns,  they  perform  the  fame  operation  in  a  wooden  room,  inftead  of  a  fek 
tent.  But  what  is  flill  more  fupriling  than  all  the  refl,  is  tbe  accurate  ac- 
count that  Herodotus  colleded  relative  to  the  Ruffian  climate,  from  what 
he  calls  Hyperboreans,  probably  fome  of  the  northern  hordes  come  dowa 
the  Dnieper  to  the  market  of  Olbia,  to  which  there  feems  to  have  reforted 
a  vad  concourie  of  people  every  fummer  from  diflant  parts,  to  barter  tbs 
natural  pro<(udions  of  their  country  for  Grecian  goods. 

"  He  teils  us  in  his  IVth  Book,  which  contains  nil  tbe  curious  infbmn- 
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tion  qaoted  in  this  work  relative  to  tbefe  countries,  that  he  learned  from 
.  them: 

"  Firft,  That  they  have  eight  months  winter,  during  which  long  period 
it  (eidom  rains;  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow/  and  even  the  Pm 
freezes.  / 

*'  Secondly,  That  [f  water  be  thrown  on  the  ground  it  freezes  ioome- 
diately,  without  pioducing  mud  or  dirt ;  for  nothing  but  tire  can  produce 
mud  at  that  lealbn.' 

V  N.  B.  The  Greeks,  his  countrymen,  laughed  at  his  account  of  th« 
North  as  a  fable,  particularly  at  the  ftory  of  the  lea  freezing ;  fo  that  this 
great  man  has  been  the  fport  of  the  ignorant  in  all  ages. 

"  Thirdly,  That  thunder,  fo  common  in  Greece  in  winter,  is  never  heard 
in  that  Peaion. 

'*  Fourthly,  That  their  fumroer  is  rather  (hort  and  wet.* 

**  Fifthly,  That  they  are  exempt  from  earthquakes. 

"  Sixthly,  That  afles  and  mules  will  not  live  in  their  country,  though 
horfes  thrive  very  well. 

"  LaUly,  That  their  cows  have  either  fbort  horns,  or  are  without  them 
tltogelhei.* 

I  *'  Now,  I  4e£y  the  moft  able  naturallft  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centur/, 
to  define  in  a  more  mafterly  manner,  in  as  few  'words,  the  climate  of  Ru(iia,f 
than  is  here  done  by  the  firil  Greek  hiftorian,  upwards  of  2000  years  ago. 

'*  I  fliall  conclude  thefe  interefting  quotations  with  remarking,  that  it  tb« 
fagacious  Greek  def'cribed^other  countries  as  accurately  as  he  has  done  thofo 
through  which  1  have  travelled,  and  made  his  oblervations  upon  them  with 
equal  judgment,  his  hiftory  mtfft  always  become  more  valuable,  in  propoN 
tion  as  we  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  %i  them  ourfelves ;  and  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  faying,  that,  much  as  we  are  obliged  to  the  gram- 
marians for  the  (hare  they  had  in  the  revival  of  learning,  yet  they  feem  to 
have  forgotten  the  fage  advice  of  Apelles,  when  they  fneered  at  Herodotus, 
Arillotle,  and  Pliny,  on  fubje^s  out  of  their  fphere  of  knowledge  ;  as  theft 
ancient  authors  are  riling  every  day  higher  in  our  efleem,  in  proportion  as 
we  make  progrefs  in  natural  hiflory. 

"  The  virulent  attack  of  Plutarch,  which  feems  lo  have  encouraged 
others,  every  body  fliould  know,  was  merely  a  perfonal  quarrel  between 
the  two  writers ;  for  Plutarch  acknowledges,  that  he  thinks  himfelf  bound 
in  honour  to  relcue  the  memory  of  his  anceflors  from  the  calumny  of  Hero- 


f  *  Herodotus  divides  the  Ruflian  year  into  only  two  feafons,  including 
fpring  and  autumn  in  winter  ;  whi(  h  is  very  judicious  in  the  north,  where 
the  intermediate  feafons  are  feebly  maiked ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view, 
eight  months  of  winter  and  four  in  fummer  is  exaflly  true.  However,  I 
lliall  fliew  in  Letter  XCIX.  that  this  defcription  of  the  climate  was,  in  all 
probability,  applicable  to  the  foutb  of  Rulfia  in  his  time,  though  now  onljr 
tothe  north  of  Mofco."  '  . 

"  t  The  Editor,  who  has  exprefsly  written  on  the  Ruflian  climate,  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  has  laid  nothing  io  juli  and  charaderiilic  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs ;  and  that,  if  he  had  recollecled  at  the  time  the  above  paifage  of 
Herodotus,  he  certainly  fliould  have  been* proud  to  place  it  at  the  head  of 
his  Diflertation,  pubHihed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Philofophicai  Tran* 
iitaions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.*' 
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dotuK,  who  had  did  in  his  hiftory>  '  that  the  Boeotians  and  Corinfhiam  aot 
only  betrayed  the  common  caufe  of  the  Greeks,  by  fubmitting  to  Xenes, 
but  even  k>ught  againft  them  at  the  battle  of  Platea :'  and,  to  gain  his  caufe, 
Plutarch  employed  the  commop  expedient  of  all  good  advocates  up  to  the 
prefent  day,  viz.  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  father  ofhiflory,  by  throw- 
ing a  Rigmaon  his  veracity  in  other  things.'' 

Having  thus  extended  our  remarks  upon,  and  been  thus  copioas 
in  our  quotations  from  the  tour  itfelf,  which  we  again  recommend  as 
eminently  intereiling^  inftru£live,  and  amuflng,  we  muft  be  very  brief 
in  our  notice  of  the  fupplement  and  appendix,  which  arc  fuppiied  by 
Dr.  Guthrie,  hufband  to  the  tourift^  and  editor  of  her  work,  and  which 
occupy  about  130  pages.  The  fupplement  is  in  the  epiilolary  form, 
and  contains  feven  letters,  the  firft  five  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  dif* 
fertation  on  Tauric  ruins^  monuments,  Greek  infcriptions,  &c.  The 
fixth  contains- an  inquiry  into  the  geographical  poGtion,  and  religion, 
of  a  famous  nation  of  antiquity,  which  fent  annual  offerings /rom  Ruf- 
fia  to  the  fhrine  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  This  is  a  very  curious  difcufDon, 
but,  2L^  it  will  not  admit  of  abridgment,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itfclf.  In  the  lafl  letter,^ the  learned  author  enters  upon  an 
inquiry  into  thf  (pt^cies  of  connexion  that  fubfiftcd  between  the  colo- 
nics and  the  mother  country  in  ancient  times.  The  appendix,  divided 
into  feven  chapters,  exhibits  an  ingtnious  aud  elaborate  difcufSon  on 
Tauric  medals,  and  on  various  monuments  of  antiquitv,  difcovered  in 
the  extended  empire  of  Ruffia.  This  part  of  the  booK  will  probablf 
be  confidcred  as  the  mcft  intereiling  to  the  antiquarian,  though  not  to 
the  general  reader.  We  have  r<ioin  only  for  a  ftngle  extrad,  in  ivhich 
pafLge  Dr.  Guthrie  corrects  an  eiior  of  Gibbon's.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
curlions  of  the  Goths  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  our  author  obferves; 

"  In  their  third  expedition,  with  500  fail,  they  paflcd  through  the  Thra% 
cian  Bofphorus;  and,  after  takir.g  in  their  way  the  ancient  city  of  Cyzicus, 
fftuated  on  the  iiland  of  that  name,  (^liere  our  unfortunate  Scythfan  phib- 
fbpher  Anacharfis  learned  the  Grecian  rites,  which  cofi  him  his  life  on  his 
return,)  carried  fire  and  fword  into  ancient  Grece,  which  they  entered  by 
fcaling  the  famous  wall,  built  in  better  times,  clofe  b)  the  Athenian  port  of 
Pire,  and  which  formerlv,  when  kept  in  repair,  ferved  as  a  bulwark,  not 
only  to  the  Attic  capital,  but  to  the  whble  republic,  againft  maritime  at- 
tacks ;  yet,  in  its  negleded  iiate,  proved  a  feeble  obftacle  to  the  furious 
Goths,  who  ravaged  the  claflic  peninlula,  and  would  probably  have  made 
even  Italy  tremble,  if  the  infamous  Emperor  Gallienus  had  not  been  rouied 
from  his  ignoble  (loth  by  their  fuccefs,  and  flown  to  its  relief  with  the  (lower 
-of  the  Roman  legions,  which  obliged  them  to  return  home,  ravaging  the 
coafl  of  Troy  in  their  retrograde  voyage,  though  their  force  in  fettiog  out 
was  at  moil  only  15,000.*  Such  was  the  fupcriority  of  bold  vigorous  bar- 
barians. 


"  •  The  Camar^t,  .or  Euxine  veflTels,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Tacitus, 
were  open  barks  built  without  iron,  (as  the  Ruffians  are  to  this  day,]  which 
hs^d  onl^  2(n  occaiions^  floping  cover  (rather  th^na  deck,]  put  up  in  bad 
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bartans  over  effeminate  poliihed  men,  till  the  difcovery  of  jgunpowder  lev^** 
led  haxnan  Hrength. 

*'  In  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  iheTall  oFthe  kingdom  of  Bofpho^ 
nis  was  one  of  the  many  caaies  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  correfling  a  little  inaccuracy  of  that  cele- 
brated and  elegant  hiilorian,  when  he  fpe^sof  the  Goths  being  mafters  of 
the  Bofphorus,  and  employing  its  fleet  agairift  the  Roman  fettleroents,  in  or 
hrfert  (he  7 sign  of  Gnllienus,  who,  he  informs  us,  drove  them  from  Greece  ia 
their  third  cx[)edilipn,  fitted  out  from  the  Taurida,  as  the  two  former  were 
from  ike  Bosfihotiis,  Now,  this  muft  be  a  raUlake,  as  1  (hall,  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  give  a  feries  o?  Bofpfioric  kings  of  the  fame  Dynafty  down  to 
Coiiltantine  the  Great,  bearing  the  heads  ot  the  Roman  emperors  in  fuccef- 
fion  'HI  the  reverfe  of  their  coins,  as  lords  paramount  of  the  kingdom. 
Rheibuporis  IV.  king  of  Boljphorus,  was  cotemporary  with  Gallienus, 
whole  head  is  on  the  reverfe  of  his  coin,  joined  with  his  colleague  Odena- 
thus  of  Palmyra  on  one  ;  but  he  is  alone^n  another,  ftruck  in  the  1 097  th  year 
of  Rome,  and  the  640th  of  the  Bofphoric  ara,'  or  77  years  after  the  date  of 
the  laft  tif  the  Bofphoric  medals  of  Gallienus,  who  was  killed  in  the  268th 
year  of  the  (nKj.nan  aera.  Mr.  Gibbon  then,  in  the  multiplicity  of  mate- ^ 
rials  which  he  had  to  colle6l  for  his  learned  hiftory,  muft  have  made  a  mi(^  . 
take  hi  the  epoch  wlien  the  Goths  took  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bof- 
pborus,  and  nmde  uie  of  its  fleet  to  attack  the  Roman  empire.  When  the/ 
did  conquer  it  I.  have  not  ascertained  9  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  it  mar 
have  been  foon  after  it  became  fubje6t  to  the  Cherfonefe  republic,  whico 
feems  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the  Great,  or  about 
that  period. 

"  The  Goths,  however,  feem  to  have  been  in  pofleffion  of  at  leafl  a  part 
of  the  Taurida  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  their  attack  on  Pjtius, 
Trebifond,  &c.;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  the  three  expeditions  wet* 
fitted  out  from  the  ports  in  the  centre  of  the  peninfula;  althotigh  the  two 
cxtremiii«s,  containing  the  republic  of  Cherfon  on  the  weft  fide,  and  th<i 
kingdom  ofBofphorus  on  the  call,  were  ftill  both  in  pofleflipn  of  the  ancient 
«  proprietors  till  long  after  the  fi.ur  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Goths  froiti 
the  Euxine;  thelall  of  which,  as  faid  in  my  note,  was  in  the  time  of  Clau- 


weather  by  the  failors ;  and  carried  25  or  30  foldiers  at  moft ;  nay,  this  wat 
%  Hill  the  cafe  even  in  the  middle  ages,  when,  the  Ruffians  fitted  oat  fuch 
large  fleets  from  the  Dnieper  againfi  Conllantinople,  where  2000  iail  u 
talked  of;  but  they  were  only  Latkies,  (in  the  language  of  Ruffia,)  or  Mono^ 
»ttii,  (as  Conft.  Porphyrogcnitus  called  them,)  made  out  of  me  tree^  with 
Ihelving  planks  fixed  to  their  gunnel,  which  at  moft  fitted  them  to  contain 
25  or  30  men.  But  we  afterwards  hear  of  the  Goths  and  their  allies  em- 
barking 320,000  men  in  2000  vefTels  (according  to  Trebellius  Pollion  in  his 
Life  of  Augultus)  from  the  Dniefter, ^gainft  the  Roman  empire;  and  iti 
€000  barks  accordirrg  to-Zonaras,  whom  Montefquieu  follows,  the  fame 
army,  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  320,000  ftrong  at  the  battle  of 
Naiffus,  A.  D.  269,  which  gained  him  the  cognomen  of  Gothicns.  If  th« 
£mperor  was  exad  in  the  number  of  320,000  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  tlie 
S^ftate,  ftill  in  exiftence,  then  Montefquieu  was  right  in  preferring  tht 
6000  barks  of  2A>nara8  to  the  2000  of  Pollion^  whkh  could  have  h^ld  but  a 
part  offjich  an  array/' 
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diufty  long  before  the  fall  of  the  Bofphorus ;  fo  that,  it  feems,  the  anth^ 
annals  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  drawn  froni  iU  roedallic  hiflory,  werecai  1 
known  to^  our  learned  countryma^n  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  artkfc 
which  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  correcl,  having  made  thofe  countries  tny 
particular  (ludy  for  many  years,  a  thing  fcarccly  poffible  for  that  cxcelkat 
hifidrian  to  have  done  amid  the  raultiiario^s  objeds  of  his  attention." 

We  have  fbldom  taken  up  a  book,  the  pcrufal  of  which  excited  mort 
intcreft,  and  which  we  quitted  v;ith  more  regret. 


ANAAEKTA  <EAAHNIKA  MEIZONA ;  fwe  Colleaanea  Graca  Ma 
jora\  ad  ujum  Academics  ^uventutit  accommodata*  Cum  N$ti^ 
PhUologicis^\  quas  partim  collegit^  partim  fcripjit^  Andreas  Dalzel, 
S.  R.  S.  Edin.  in  Acadcmia  Jacobi  VI.  Scotonim  Regis  Litt.  Gt. 
Prof,  eid^nque  a  Sccretis  et  Bibliothecarius.  Tomus  II.  com- 
pledens  cxcerpta  ex  variis  Poetis.  Editio  fecunda,  priori  cmcn- 
datior :  et  in  Notis  multb  auftior.     Edinburgi.     1802.  ^ 

OF  a  work,  now  in  its  fetond  edition,  it  cannot  be  cxpeSed  that 
tire  fhould  give  a  very  particular  account.  Yet,  we  will  not 
allow  this  republi.  at'on  of  fo  ufeful  a  collection  to  pafs  entirely  with- 
out remark  :  efpecially  as  we  find  it  more  methodically  arranged,  and 
enriched  with  a  fuller  vein  of  critical  ore  in  the  notes  ;  together  with  " 
the  difcoveri  ot  a  little  invaluable  frefli  mine  of  treafure,  in  a  Trca- 
tife  on  the  regular  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapseftic  metre*  of  Greek 
tragedy,  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.  A.  late  fellow  of 
Sydney  S-jfTex  college,  and  now  maftcr  of  the  grammar- fchdol  at 
Richmond,  in  Yorkfhire.  By  the  kindnefis  of  a  literary  friend,  wc 
were  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  a  copy  of  this  excellent  treatife, 
in  one  of  our  numbers  for  the  year  1802,  a  little  time  before  the  pTC- 
fent  work  appeared  in  its  completed  form. 

And,  here,  we  confefs,  we  arc  not  difpleafed  at  the  opportunity 
before  us  of  informing  its  truly  ingenious  author,  that  his  hint  to  us 
on  that  occafion  was  reccivea.  Let  this  acknowledgment  fufEce. 
We  are  fully  fatisfied  that  we  promoted  Mr.  Tate's  charafter  as  a 
young  fcholar,  and  his  friend's  intcreft  as  an  avowed  author,  by  our 
accuiate  publication  of  the  metrical  tradate.  Since,  however,  that 
elegant  paper  yr^sfirft  given  to  the  world  through  the  very  extenfivc 
medium  of  our  Journal,  we  readily  confent  to  notice  the  Addenda  io 
it,  occafioned  by  the  appearance  of  ProfefTor  Porson's  mafterly 
EfTay  on  the  principal  metres  of  the  Greek  drama,  in  the  Suppianmt 
to  his  preface  to  the  Hecuba. 

In  a  very  pleafing  introduSion  to  Mr.  Tate's  treatife,  cur  author 
remarks  with  Angular  modefty  and  candour:  That,  although  Pro- 
l;l]or  Porfon,  in  the  preface  to'his  firft  edition  of  the  Hecuba  of  Eu- 
ripides, (puhliflied  about  fevcn  years  ago,)  gave  public  notice,  thai,  \i 
cvtr  he  ccm;  l«.tcd  his  defign  of  editing  all  the  poet's  other  plays  in  a 
•linii^.:r  manner,  he  fhould  clofe  the  work  with  critical  obfcrvations 
on  the  various  nietres  of  the  fcenic  poets  ;  and  although  Mr.  Dalzcl 
bchcl4. 
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beheld,  with  much  fatisfaflion,  the  fpirited  progrefs  of  the  undertak*- 
ing  in  the  Orefles^  the  Phanijfa,  and  che  Medea^  which  came  out  fooo 
after  that  intimation  ;  not  with  ftianding,  too,  he  clearly  forefaw  how- 
much  he  might  enhance  the  value  even  of  the  admiraWe  volume  be- 
fore us,  by  means  of  the  learned  ProfelFor's  lucubrations :  yet,  being 
extremely  loth  any  longer  to  difappoint  general  expedation,  he  coi>- 
fidered  himfelf  in  a  manner  obliged  to  print  a  fecond  edition,  without  ^ 
waiting  for  fuch  an  obvious  advantage  as  the  Profellbr's  intended 
publication  promifed  to  afford. 

Still,  not  willing  to  remain  w^holly  filent  on  the  fubjcS,  Mr.  D. 

fielded  to  the  advige  of  friends,  and  determined  to  draw  Profefllir 
orCin's  (battered  obfervations  together,  smd  thus  prefent  them  to  the 
iludious  eyes  of  youth  in  one  colledled  point  of  view,  as  flight,  hafty 
touches  and  outlines,  indeed,  of  the  Profeflbr's  gigantic  plati,  but 
evidently  ftruck  off  by  the  hand  of  a  confummate  mailer;  exhibiting 
bold  fragments  of  a  draught  of  exquifite. beauty  and  expreffion.— Juft 
then,  fortunately  Mr.  Tate  fent  that  (ketch  of  the  principal  tragic 
metres,  which  our  liberal  minded  author. condefcended  to  place  at  the 
head  of  his  notes  on  the  Mdip,  Tyran,  But,  after  the  little  produc- 
tion left  the  prefs,  Mr.  D.  Earned  that  Profeifor  Porfon's  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hecuba  was  published,  with  a  fupplement  to  the  preface 
of  the  firft  edition  ;  in  which  fupplement,  that  indefatigable  fcholar 
had  partly  fulfilled  his  former  promife,  by  fome  important  difquifi- 
tions  on  the  metres  of  the  Greek  fcenic  poets ;  confining  himfelf, 
however,  to  the  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapaeftic  metres. 

Of  this  interefting  faS,  our  author's  friend  Mr.  Tate  eagerly  in- 
formed him  by  the  poft  :  **  baud  negans  fe  hadlenus  interdum  ivilFe — 
^aU  per  incertam  lunam^ — Ejl  iter  in.fylvis:  at  nunc — Largior  hie 
(ampos  ather  et  lumine  veftit  purpurea,  Non  tamen  crat  cur  I'atius 
juvenis  erubefcerct ;  nee  funt  errores  aut  multi  aut  magni  quos  erra- 
Tcrat.  Quod  PoR SON UM  invcnerit  alia  egregie  confirmantem,  gau« 
deat  et  volupe  fit  e- ;  alia  autem  tantum  virum  correxiffe,  alia  clariore 
demiim  luce  perfudilTe,  ei  nulli  dedecori  effe  debet."  This  elegant 
palTage  is  equally  worthy  of  approbation,  for  the  honourable  tribute 
of  juftice  beftowcd  on  the  Profcflor's  labours,  and  for  the  truly  deli- 
cate apology  offered  for  a  young  fcholar's  occafional  trivial  miftakes.* 
But  to  return  to  the  Addenda^  Pp.  162. — 167.  of  the  Notes. 

I.  De  Nomine  proprio.  On  the  exclufion  of  the  Anapxft  or  Dactyl,  ^ 
proprii  nominis^  from  certain  places  of  the  tragic  trimeter  and  tetra- 
meter, the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ta(te  is  confirmed  in  the  ampleft  manner, 
l^y  the  decifion  of  the  Cambridge  PiOfcfTor :  **  Hanc  igiiur  veniam 
Tragicis  libenter  cum  auditores,  tum  le£lores,  concedebant,  ut  in 
quayis  fenarii  fede,  praster  ultimam,  anapaeftum,  ut  in  quavis  tro- 
chaici  fede,  prseter  mediaiii  et  ultimam,  dadlylum  ufurparent*." 

II.  DeCafura*  On  the  exception  in  favour  of  a  privative,  and  of 
the  prepofition  in  compound  words,  Mr.  Dalzel  confeffes  his  friend 
to  have  been  in  the  fame  error  with  all  preceding  ftuJents ;  and  he 

,  •  Supnl,  ad  Prxf.  p.  xxi. 
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gladly  accepts  the  Profcffor's  folution  of  the  difHculty, 
dem  acutidime  obfervatum." 

III.  De  hurip.  lonis  verfu  imtlali  et  ei  fimilikus.  Mr.  TatcwK 
right  in  ftrenuoufly  maintaining  the  truth  of  a  Canon,  which  wai 
firft  fuggefted  by  the  Profcffor  ad  Eurip.  Htcub.  ^47,  and  which  he 
has  fince  diflindly  explair;ed  and  cle;^rly  dcmonitrated.  We  much 
approve  the  following  remark  : 

"  De  verfibus  qui  excepliones  contincre  videnlur  adhuc  loqoeos,  iti 
uUeriiis  vir  do6liffinuis  (Porfon) : 

"  flee.  723.  ll/x^f  /u,Iir  ttv  w^vf,  ^)  4,«»o^ct. 

"  Androm.  347.  <^evyci  to  rmtly^;  (Tii^ffi'  oXXa  ■v^fJfltTfltt. 

**   Iph.  A.  531.   Ka^'  ui  \/xirrs»  ^VfjM,  K^ret  -i^th^jji^, 

Et  hos  tres  verCus,  cum  eodem  morbi  gcnere,  fi  taiuen  morbus  eft,  laborenl, 
juniorum  fagacitati  cominittara." 

*'  Hie,"  la)s  Mr.  Tate,  '*  cafu  quodam  felici  accidit,  ut  morbus  ipfc 
rcmedium  fuppcditet.  Si  pes,  qui  hie  Creticum  prajccdit,  Trochaeus  eft, 
KoxZ;  iX't'  Si  non  e/l  Trochaeus  (ed  Spondeus,  uti  revera  efl,  quid  quaefo 
efficit  ut  fit  Spondeus  ?  Pronuncialio  certc  brevis  vocalis  in  fine  tS  ^\,  oAAa', 
xaret,  tangentis,  ut  ita  dicam,  duplicem  confonantem  ^  vel  s-^,  a  qua  vox 
fequens  incipit.  Hoc  in  fine  versus  verc  efiicit  quod  non  immerito  vocari 
poilit  terminal  10  qu'nque'Syllabica,-—'X/oi'ir'<Ttti'Jii.t»9  olXXa«*-a-5»VpToa,  Kacrxje-aruto^' 
cujufmodi  tcrminatio  in  fingulis  vocibus  baud  infrequens  eft:  Phseniir.  28.— 
iTro^ouKoXot.— 32.  lf«y^^/u.«W9.— 65.  arocrwrraTa; -^53.  av^KiuiJMfjavn**' 

IV.  On  the  fimilitude  pointed  out  by  the  ProfeflTor  and  Mr.  Tate, 
betwixt  certain^  portions  of  what  are  called  the  Iambic  ^r/'/rrf^afld 
Trochaic  tetrameter  of  Greek  tragedy,  Mr.  Dalzel  writes  thus  : 

*'  Ulerque  quidem  inter  quaidam  Trochaici  tetraraetri  et  lambici  tn- 
metri  porliones  firailitudinem  oblervavit;  fed  nee  prorlus  eandem,  neqoe 
codem  inodo  fpe6^atam,  nequc  eodem  confilio  indicatam.  Poribnus  cnim 
•am,  quam  ipfe  obfervaverat,  idco  ffjeftaire  alque  indicaife  videtur,  ut  car- 
men Trochaicum  ad  lambici  normam  quodammodo  exigeret;  Tatias  autem 
five  fimilitudinem  feu  affinilatem,  quam  ipfe  notarerat,  eo  conliiio  monfira* 
tarn  voluit,  ut  indd  appareret  quam  mulld  fimpUcior  atque  kiculentior  fo- 
tura  effet  Iragicorum  res  metrica,  fi  carmen  lambicum  ad  Trochaici  numeros, 
qutbus  il!ud  gubcrnari  credidit,  redigeretur ;  uti  fequens  fchema  clarii^s 
oftendct ; 
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**  Hie  congtuant  3tiu$,  44u9,  5tuf,  6ttts,  7mus,  et — '  cum  Imo, 

2clo,   Slio,  ^lo,  5 10,  et  —  Atque,  cum  unica  exceplione,   orti  ex  pausi 
'^^^l4ft»^  in  trimetrOy  convenientia  hsc  omnibus  num^ris  abioiata  eft. 

"  Quum  in  trimetro  pauia  ell  proxime  poll  s^9i3/lu/x:^d,  et  nulla  efl  proxi- 
roe  poU  xv^^u^^f  turn,  1.  Da6!ylus  proprii  nomiiiis  non  potcll  adixiitti  in 
loco  tertio  trimetrt,  quem  licet  recipere  in  quintum  tetnametri ;  el  2-  Licet 
dactylam  proprii  nominis  admittere,  in  loco  Iccundo  trimetri^  qui  in  quartam 
letrametri  recipi  ncquit:  o.  g.  Iph,  Taur.  v.  8*25. 

*'  Ex  1]  co0tc6*  II  *IflrTQ^'  11  jixs»ay  j|  Ol»l^  ||  oy  kIw  ||  wy.** 

V.  In  Syftematii  Anapitejiicis  aliud  corrigitur^  aliud  egregi?  confirms  fur. 
What  Mr.  Tate  had  too  loofely  aflerted, — that  the  Anapaeft,  Da<ayl, 
and  Spondee,  were  indifferently  adoiiffible  in  all  the  verfes  of  an  Ana* 
pxftic  fyftcm  but  the  Parsemiac, — receives  its  due  rcftridion  from 
the  lynx-eyed  Profeflbr  :  **  RarifTime  dadylo  anapaedum  fubjiciunt."^ 

Mr.  Tate's  Notes  on  ^d.  Tyran.  374.  506-7.  873.  1476.:  dn 
Medea  218.  389.  534. ;  and  on  Sappho,  Ode  I.  v.  20.  are  all  favour- 
able fpecimens  of  his  talents  as  a  icholar  of  much  reading,  great  in- 
genuity, elegant  tafte,  and  corred  judgment. 

Mr.  Dalzel's  literary  character  has  lonyr  been  eftabliflied :  and  th« 
prefent  choice  compilation  cannot  but  add  to  its  refoedlabiiity. 

The  concluding  paragraph,  in  page  167,  certainly  might  have  been 
ijpared.  The  galled  jade  may  be  expe£icd  to  wince^  but  thofe  generous 
deeds  whofe  withers  are  unwung  ought  not  to  exhibit  figns  of  a 
reftive  difpofition. — Let  us  leave  houeft  Herman  to  fight  his  own 
battles. — It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs,  however,  to  ftate  Mr.  DaU 
jel's  dignified  plea  for  the  admitted  fevcrity  of  his  reproof: 

"  Quod  fi  femel/*  fays  he,  "  prope  inilium  fequentium  in  Medeam 
annotationum^  criticum  eximium,  ob  exterae  gentis  aemulum  niroio  acelo 
ab  illo  perfufum,  leviter  perliringere  aulus  lim ;  id  non  fadum  inlerpre- 
tabitur,  tamam  iptius  vellicandt  gratia,  fed  idco  quod  virum  valdt  cupiduA 
eflem  videndi,  qui  I'e  eruditiffimum  reique  crilicae  ac  roetricae  peritiffimum 
oilenderil,  eundera  quoque  pra?ditum  ingenio  leni  atque  manfueto.*' 

Of  the  author  and  his  young  friend  we  (hall  here  take  our  leave  % 
fincerely  thanking  the  latter  for  his  good  opinion^of'us,  and  afluring 
them  both,  that  the  oftener  we  (hall  have  to  revife  their  future  labours, 
the  greater  we  hope  and  believe  vrill  be  the  c^ll  for  our  approba* 
tion. 


Biffet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
(Continued from  Y.Q.16.) 

THE  coalition  miniftry  had  many  conftituents  of  ftrength,  but 
wanted  the  approbation  of  the  King,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Parliament  1783-4  being  met,  Mr.  Fox  propofcd  a  mcafure 
that  brought  their  ftrength  to  the  teft,  this  was  the  celebrated  India 
bill,  which  our  hiftorian  prefents  in  its  obje£^,  principle,  and  chief 
proviCons.     Mr.  Pitt  firft  reprobated  its  tendency,  and  was  feconded 

by 
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by  Mr.  Dundas.  The  arguments  on  both  fides,  our  hiftorian  jiv* 
rates  with  his  ufual  impartiality,  and  (kilfuUy  conneiSis  the  nnearare 
with  the  charaftcr  and  views  ot  its  author.  Whether  good  or  bad,  it 
was  open,  afficient,  and  bold,  an  effort  of  tranfcendant  ability.  Fol- 
lowing it  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  our  hiftorian  mentions  the  inter- 
ference of  Earl  Temple  as  a  report^  but  without  making  any  com- 
ment. The  fcheme  being  negatived,  our  author  m^kes  what  he 
thinks,  an  impartial  eflimate  of  its  merit  and  demerit ;  bur,  though  in 
this  there  be  more  of  cenfure  than  of  praife,  in  our  opinion  there  is 
not  cenfu,re  enough  :  and  our  hiftorian  here  appears  too  favourable  to 
the  general  charad^er  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  his  admiration  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  fomcwhat  to  overlook  diredion  and  tendency.  This 
is  very  far  from  arifing  from  being  a  pirtizan,  for  our  hiftorian  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  party,  and  in  the  contefl  in  queftion,  and  other  con- 
troverfies,  much  oftener  coincides  with  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  regards  as 
a  man  of  talents,  equal  to  Mr.  Fox  himfelf,  and  fitter  for  the  conduft 
of  political  affairs.  But,  impartial  as  ourliiflo.ian  is,  in  other  refpedb 
he  has  one  partiality  :  he  rather  too  highly  prizes  inteile6tual  pre-emi- 
nence, neverthelefs  he  blames  the  attempt  of  Mt.  Fox,  and  tjie  ma- 
jority of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  dictate  to  the  King  in  the  choice 
of  a  minifle,  and  approves  of  the  fland  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  govern- 
ment made  in  defence  of  conflitucional  prerogatives,  and  beftows  very 
high  praife  on  the  united  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the  young  premier. 

At  the  difToIution  of  parliament,  he  gives  the  following  ihort  fum- 
mary: 

"  Thus  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerful  confederacy  in  flie 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  executive  government,  fupported  by  the  con- 
fidence which  the  nation  repofed  in  the  talents  and  character  of  the  princi- 
pal minister.  The  coalition  party  defended  the  ground  which  it  bad  a(- 
fumed,  and  attacked  administration  with  a  force,  impetuofity,  concert,  and 
perfeverance,  which  mufl  have  overborne  any  minifler,  who  did  not  unite 
abilities  to  fee  the  means  of  defending  a  conRitutioual  tenure,  (kill  lo  apply 
them,  and  tirmnefs  to  peril  ft  in  maintaining  what  he  conceived  to  be  rijht 
a^aJnft  any  combination  of  adverfaries.  A  miniftcr  lefs  powerful  in  realou- 
jng,  would  have  yielded  to  allegations  fo  confidently  urged,  to  fophiftrj  fo 
plaufibly  fupported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of  fuch  illufaious  names. 
A  roinitler,  however,  endowed  with  intellectual  iupcriority,  unlefs  alio  refo' 
lutely  firm,  would  have  rather  conceded  what  he  knew  to  6e  right,  than 
mainlnined  a  conteft  with  fo  numerous,  forcible,  and  well  difciplined  a  hoft* 
though  he  knew  them  to  be  wrong." 

With  the  difToIution  of  Parliament  the  third  volume  clofes. 

The  fourth  volume  commences  the  efficient  adminiftration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  affd  prefents  a  view  of  the  flate  of  affairs  when  he  had  the  firft 
full  poflTeflion  of  the  reins  of  government.  Commerce  wa^  flill  flag- 
nant,  the  national  credit  deprefTed,  and  the  funds,  after  an  interval  of 
peace,  at  the  loweft  price  of  war.  The  public  income  was  diminilhcd 
by  fraud,  India  was  without  any  effedlual  plan  of  beneficial  arrange- 
ment i  fo  fituatcd,  the  country  required  the  cfForu  of  the  miniftcrs  to 
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raife  the  drooping  fpirit ;  to  revive  public  credit ;  to  promote  the  ju(t 
and  beneficial  government  of  India  ;  to  improve  the  income,  by  fupprcf- 
fing  fraudulent  dedudiion,  and  by  pofitive  additions  ;  to  (limuiate  the 
national  induftry,  enterprife,  and  (kill,  to  the  higheft  improvement  of 
our  mercantile  capability ;  and  to  promote  m^nufadures  and  com- 
merce, the  fources  of  public  and  private  wealth.  The  firft  efforts, of 
Mr.  Pitt  were  dire£led  to  finance,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  frauds  againft 
the  revenue,  and  produced  feveral  laws,  the  chief  which  was  the  com- 
mutation a£^.  Next  was  his  India  bill,  with  the  arguments  for  and 
againft.  Britain  now  re  fumed  her  attention  to  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent, of  which  our  hiftorian  prefents'a  fhort  (ketch.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Johnfon  ^t  this  time  our  author  deems  an  epoch  in  the  literary 
hiftory  of  the  times,  and  gives  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftatc  of  literature. 
Parliament  1785  was  chiefly  employed  by  Irifh  affairs, 'and  efpecially 
tbe  commercial  propofuions.  The  principles  and  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt 
on  this  fubje£t,  our  author  deems  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and 
regrets  that  they  were  not  adopted. 

"  From  clofe  connexion/'  he  fays,  "  Mr.  Pitt  had  feen  that  very  great 
advantages  mull  accrue  to  both  countries ;  commercial  intercourfe  would, 
in  addition  to  appropriate  advantage,  gradually  tend  to  aflirailation  of  cha- 
rader^and  fpeedily. produce  reciprocity  of  intereft;  therefultof  both  would 
be  political  harmony.  If  his  propofitions  had  been  adopted,  it  is  morally- 
certain,  that  the  bond  of  amity  would  have  been  drawn  lb  clofe,  as  to  have 
prevented  fubfcquenl  events  fo  calamitous  to  Ireland." 

On  the  continent  the  Emperor  Jofeph  and  the  Dutch  were  engaged 
in^  conteft  about  the  Scheldt,  but  Jofeph  found  it  expedient  to  aban- 
don his  pretentions.  France  at  this  time  was  actively  engaged  in 
commercial  ^  projects.  With  thefe  laudable  purfuits,  there  were 
mingled  others  of  a  very  different  cafl.  France  abounded  in  ingeni- 
ous writers^  who  wanted  **  that  patient  inveftigation,  and  experimen- 
tal reafbning,  which  only  can  lead  to  juft,  found,  and  beneficial  philo- 
'fophyj  to  religious,  moral,  and  political  wifdom."  in  Britain  com- 
merce rapidly  increafed ;  and,  in  the  prefent  profperity,  men  forgot 
the  calamities  of  the  war.  The  mercantile  and  monied  intereft,  in 
its  various  departments  4ind  corporations,  evidently  repofed  in  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  confidence  which  they  had  beftowed 
upon  no  minifter  fince  the  time  of  his  father.  In  the  feffion  1786,  a 
a  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  fortifying  the  dock-yards,  was 
fubmitted  and  fupported  by  miniflers.  The  moft  powerful  opponent 
was  Mr.  Sheridan  j  the  plan  was  rejefted.  Mr.  Pitt's  fcheme  lor  the 
redu£lion  of  the  national  debt  was  introduced,  and  with  fome  m  )difi- 
cations  adopted.  Mr.  Haftings  being  returned  from  India,  Mr  Burke 
xcprefenting  him  as  a  criminal  delinquent,  propofed  impeachment. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  PruHia,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
is  accompanied  with  a  view  of  his  chara£ler,  and  the  ftate  of  the  af- 
fairs at  his  demife.  The  attempt  made  iipon  our  beloved  Sovereign 
bj  Margaret  Nicholfon,  calls  forward  the  natural  effufions  of  loyalty. 

In 
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Id  a  few  words  our  author  paints  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  6xa^ 
gcr  and  efcape  of  their  king. 

''  The  report  of  the  aim  excited  horror  and  indignant  refentment  throogb 
the  nation,  pntil  the  ilate  of  the  perpetrator'is  milid  was  made  generallj 
known,  and  the  dreadful  imprelfion  of  the  calamity  threatened,  yielded  to 
delight,  that  it  had  threatened  in  vain.  The  exqailite  pleafure  ttiat  rerdts 
from  terrible  and  impending  evil  avoided,  poured  itfelf  in  addreiies  of  ai^ 
dent  loyahy  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  His  i'ubjeds  before  knew 
that  they  loved  and  revered  their  king ;  but  now  only  felt  the  fall  force  of 
thefe  afieclions,  when  the  impreliion  prcfcnt  to  their  minds  was  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  objed.*' 

The  views  of  Mr.  I'itt  on  the  relations  between  BHtain  and  France 
were  grand.  He  faw  that  peace  was  the  intereft  of  both  parties,  and 
conceived  the  mod  cfFcdlual  means  of  inducing  the  two  countries  to 
purfue  objeds'fo  conducive  to  their  mutual  benefit,  would  be  a  c«qb- 
mercial  intercoufe,  wh^ch  ihould  reciprocally  increafe  the  value  of 
produ£live  labour.  For  this  purpofe  he  propofed  a  treaty,  that  might 
reciprocally  exchange  furplus  for  fupply,  and  mutually  benefit  the 
contra£ling  parties,  and  a  convention  W/*s  concluded.  Mr.  Fox  aiui 
his  coadjutors  oppofed  this  conne£lion  with  great  ingenuity  and  abi- 
lity, but  lefs  folid  reafoning  than  was  adduced  by  its  fupporters. 
*'  Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  France  was  the  inveterate  and  unalter- 
able enemy  of  Great  Britain  ;  no  mutual  intereft  could  pofllbiy  era- 
dicate what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  conftitution."  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
troverted this  pofition.  The  exiftcnce  of  eternal  enmity  was  totally 
inconfiftent  with  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  and  the  experience  of  political  focieties.  Every  fUte  re- 
corded in  hiftory  had  b^'cn  at  different  times  in  friendlhip  or  enmity 
with  its  feverd  neighbours.  The  next  important  meafure  wa^  the 
confolidation  of  the  cu(loms,  which  was  approved  of  by  all  parties. 
This  year  the  difientcr:.  applied  for  the  repeal  of  the  tcft  adt.  They  ex- 
pc£led  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  favourable  to  their  application  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

*'  The  diflenters  had  coincided  with  the  majority  of  the  EilabHihed 
Church,  in  fupporting  the  minidcr  of  the  Crown  and  people  againfl  the 
leader  of  a  confederacy ;  thence  they  inferred,  that  gratitude  would  induce 
him  to  fuppcrt  a  caufr,  inliie  difculfidn  of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
Judges  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  be  guided  by  private  affection  in  delibera- 
ting on  a  queflion  of  public  expediency.  The  rainiller  was  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourfe  with  various  dilFentcrs,  efpecially  Mr.  Beaufoy :  this 
con (i deration,' they  apprehended,  would  have  great  weight  in  ddtermining 
the  part  which  he,asa  lawgiver,  was  to  aft." 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  confidcrcd  the  qucftion  entirely  on  the* grounds 
of  political  expediency,  and  on  thofe  grounds  oppofed  the  application. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  at  this  time  having  facrific^d  the  fpd^ndour  of 
fituation  to  a  fenfe  of  juftice,  an  application  was  made  for  freeing  him 
from  his  embarraiTmcnts.    Here  our  author  prefent^  a  very  favourable 
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|ifture  of  the  heir- apparent,  and  with  great  delicacy  alludes  to  another 
iubje<3  that  was  brought  into  difcuflion.  The  procedings  refpecSing 
Mr.  Haftings  had  been  hitherto  unpopular  ;  but  the  fplendid  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  Begum  charge,  gave  a  turn  to  public  opinion. 
The  hiftory  now  proce«fds  to  the  afF*iirs  of  Holland, 'the  commotioas 
in  the  provinces.  The  condudl  of  France  and  of  Pruflia,  and  the 
motives  which  induced  Britain  to  interfere.  The  entrance  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunfwick,  and  the  refboraiion  of  the  Stadtholder.  The  Britifli 
Parliament  being  met,  all  parties  agreed  in  approving  of  the  conduct 
of  minifters  refpe^tiog  Holland.  A  declaratory  bill  was  introduced 
to  explain  jcertain  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  ad  :  it  was  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  by  Mrs  Fox  and  his  party,  but  palTed  into  a  law.  Our  author 
now  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  concernifig  the 
iave-trade,  and  prefents  a  clear,  impartial,  and  mailerly  view  of  the 
arguments  on  both  fides.  He  allows  great  praife  to  the  motives  o£ 
tbe  adverfaries  of  the  ilave-trade,  but  does  not  appear  equally  convin- 
ced by  their  reaibnings.  Commerce  and  nuance  now  flourifhed  be- 
yond all  precedent ;  profperous  at  home,  Britain  turned  her  attention 
to  the  aiFaijs  of  the  contmeot,  which  were  become  extremely  iutcreCU 

The  Emp^rer  Jofeph  and  the  Emprefs  Catherine  had  formed  a  con- 
federacy for  aggrandizing  themfcJves  at  the  expence  of  their  neigh- 
bours, e(pecially  by  the  difmemberment  of  Turkey,  and  war  enfued. 
Britain  feeing  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  independence  of  Europe, 
threatened,  refumed  her  charader  of  protedor  of  Europe,  and  made 
difpofitions  for  pppoflng  the.  imperious  defigns  of  Ruflia  and  Auftria. 
With  this  view  fhe  concluded  a  defcnfive  confederacy  with  PrAJi&a  and 
Holland,  Meflrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  differed  on  the  fubject  of  continental 
alliances.  Mr.  Fox  propofed  that  Britain  fhould  conned  herfelf  with 
Auftriaas  in  formei"  times,  that,  fhould  a  war  arife  with  France,  fuch 
a  powerful  enemy  might  divide  her  attention,  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing, as  in  the  late  war,  chiefly  direded  to  maritime  aftairs.  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  that  Britain  fhould  form  alliances  agreeably  to  the  principle 
of  her  interference  in  continental  concerns,  to  oppofe  any  power  by 
4vbich  the  independence  of  Europe  might  be  menaced.  France  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  no  fcheme  of  ambitious  policy  :  (he  was  in- 
deed deeply  occupied  in  plans  for  remedying  the  evils  of  former  ambi- 
tion ;  Ruflia  was  engaged  in  defigo^  of  exorbitant  aggrandizement  ; 
therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  was  the  policy  of  Britain  to  counterad 
Ruffia^  which  would  be  inconiiftent  with  a  oonnedion  with  her  ally. 
Return:ng  to  Britain,  our  hiftonian  mentions  the  retirement  of  Earl 
Mansfield,  and  draws  a  very  able  pidure  of  his  judicial  charadcr. 
Forfomeof  his  views  on  this  fubjed,  he,  in  the  preface,  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  indebted  to  a  counlellor  of  great  genius  and  erudition, 
who,  be  fays,  is  now  about  to  leave  this  country :  we  apprehend  he 
means  Mr.  Mackintofb. 

We  are  now  oonduded  to  a  momentous  and  alarming  period,  the 
'       "  illncls 
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illnefs  of  the  ICing,  which  he  introduces  in  terms  that  muft  pleafeall 
his  loyal  and  patriotic  readers. 

"  The  clofe  of  the  prcTent  year  was  marked  by  a  fignal  calamity  which 
.  bcfel  thii  nation ;  but,  dreadful  as  was  its  firft  afpe^i,  terrible  and  ifBiding 
tl)e  fears  of  its  continuance,  proving  onjy  temporary  grief  and  difniay  for 
itscxiftcnce,  were  fpeediiy  overwhelmed  in  joy  for  its  removal.  The  vigo- 
rous conftitution  and  temperate  habits  of  our  Sovereign,  now  in  the  prime 
of  life,  appeared  to  promife  to  his  people  the  long  duration  of  a  reign  d^ 
reeled  to  their  happincfs:  contemplating  his  countenance  and  fbririt  witb 
natural  health,  invigorated  by  exercile,  and  fecured  by  regularity  ot'  living, 
his  people  confidently  expeded,  that  the  paternal  goodnols,  which  for  twen- 
ty-eight years  thev  had  experienced,  would,  after  twenty-eight  years  more, 
lie  ftill  exerting  itfeif  for  their  benefit ;  but  the  prolpeCl  was  now  overcafi." 

.  l^his  very  intcrefting  portion  of  hiftory,  our  author  has  deeply  ftudied 
in  detail  &nJ  principle,  and  prcfentsi  it  with  rigid  impartiality.  A 
temporary  incapacity  being  afcertained,  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  a  commit* 
tec  for  examining  the  journals,  and  reporting  precedents.  Mr.  Fox 
deemed  fuch  an  inquiry  unneceiTary,  and  declared  himfelf 

"  Fully  convinced,  upon  the  matureft  confideration  of  the  principles  and 

Eratlice  of  the  coiiltilution,  and  of  the  analogy  of  the  common  law  of  the 
md,  that  whenever  the  Sovereign,  from  ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  other  incapa- 
city, was  unable  to  exerciCe  the  tundions  of  his,  high  office,  the  heir-appa- 
rent, being  of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  indifputable  a  claim  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sovereign, 
during  the  continuaii«e  of  fuch  incapacity,  as  in  cafe  of  his  natural  demife. 
Mr.  Pitt  combatted  this  doctrine,  as  totally  inconfillent  with  acloal  hiAorj 
and  the  Cpirit  of  the  conftitution:  there  were,  he  admitted,  no  precedents 
applicable  to  this  fpecific  caufe  of  incapacity ;  but,  whatever  difabiltty  had 
at  any  time  arifen  in  the  executive  branchy  as  the  hiflory  of  the  Country 
(hewed,  had  been  fupplied  by  Parliament." 

On  this  aflcrted  right  of  the  Prince,  Meffrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  were  at 
iflue.  By  a  reference  to  the  hiftory  of  fimilar  or  analogous  cafes,  Mr. 
Pitt  eftabliflied  his  pofition^  and  it  was  determined  that  the  fupply  of 
the  deficiency  refted  with  the  Houfes  of  Parliament.  At  this  period 
pf  the  narrative,  his  Majefty's  fccond  fon,  the  Duke  of  York,  is  very 
handfomely  introduced  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  frame  a 
•  plan  of  regency,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (hould  be  requeued  to 
be  regent,  but  fubjeft  to  very  confiderablc  reftridions.  .  Having  fub- 
fnitted  the  fcheme  to  the  heir  apparent,  his  Royal  Highriefs,  in  a  very 
mafterly  letter,  expreffed  his  difapprobacion  of  the  projed,  as  debili- 
tating the  executive  power,  and  tendingto  excite  jealoufy  and  diftruft; 
neverthelefs,  in  the  relation  in  which  he  ftood,  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  his  King  and  country  to  accept  the  office.  The  profefTed  principle 
of  the  regency-plan  was,  that  Parliament  fhould  provide  for  the  prefent 
nec'eflity  only,  and  do  no  more  than  it  required,  and  to  guard  againft 
any  cmbarraflment  in  the  refumption  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
narrative  of  the  arguments  for  and  againft'the  regency  propofitions, 
introduces  tg>  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader  Mr.  William  Windham 
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OrehVilt^^,  ^ho  gresKdy  diftin^iilied  hiinrelf  on  the  occaiion.  Having 
Condcrded  tbefe  proceedings  to  the  aufpicious  event  which  rendered 
them  unhecefTary,  and  ftated  the  opinions  entertained  concei^ning  the 
leaders 'of  miniftry  and  oppofition  by  party  exaggeration,  our  author 
prefents  an  impartial  eftimatc,  wherein  he  deems  the  dodlrine  of  Mr.  . 
Pitt  right,  that  the  fuppiy  of  the  temporary  incapacity  refted  with 
Parliament ;. but  feems  to  think  the  reftri£tions  were  greater  than 
was  necefTary.  Our  hiftorian's  defcription  of  the  public  fentiment 
during  the  illnefs,  convalcfcence,  and  recovery  of  the  Sovereign!  wc 
muft  quote  to  gratify  our  loyal  and  patriotic  readers. 

*'  Confident  tis  our  King  was  of  being  beloved  and  valued  by  his  fubje6^s» 
yet  occafion  had  not  fuliy  manifefted  to  him  the  force,  extent,  and  ^ntenfe- 
nefs  of  th«tr  affections,  until  tbey  had  exhibited  ihemfelves  in  univerfal  de« 
light,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  rilen  to  them  from  the  dead.  Perhaps  the 
annals  of  hiflory  do  not  record  a  more  fincere,  tender,  and  general  concern 
of  fubjedis  in  the  welfare  of  a  fovereign,  t^an  difplayed  themfelves  ip  the 
affliction,  gloom,  and  defpondency  of  Britons,  when  his  MajeQy's  illnefs 
was  known,  and  before  the  probability  of  recovery  was  declared,  the  an- 
xious and  eager  hopes  that  fprang  from  the  opinions  of  the  phyfician,  mod 
converfant  in  fuch  maladies,  and  the  ardent  expe6tation  that  arofe  from  the 
reports  of  beginning  cbnvalefcence ;  thefe  fenliments,  increafing  with  the 
augmented  probability  of  approaching  recovery,  until  the  completion  of 
the  cure  turned  hope  and  expedation  into  the  ftrongeft  joy." 

Trade  and  revenue  continued  flouriihing  ^  the  India  pTan  of  Pitt, 
under  the  adminiftration  of  Dundas,  very  greatly  increased  the  pro- 
dudivenefs  of  our  oriental  poileflions.  ^   ' 

T'he  year  1 789  was  eventful  to  the  civilized  world.'  Our  author 
iketchea  belligerent  operations  between  Auftria  and  Ruflia,  Turkey 
and  Sweden,  with,  the  political  interference  of  Britain  and  her  ailiea» 
Our  hiftorian  regards  with  warm  admiration  the  combined  genius  and 
heroifmof  Guftavus,  and  pailes  to  a  prince  of  a  very  different  caft,  and 
devetopes  the  charadler  of  Jofeph  in  external,  but  much  more  in  inter- 
.  aal,  policy,  Jofeph  is  reprefented '  as  a  man  without  great  talents, 
feeking  diflindtion,  and  mifbking  his  way,  as  the  imitator  of  iPrederic, 
without  underftanding  his  model ;  the  tool  of  Catherine,  while  he 
fuppofed  himfelf  her  coadjutor ;  as  the  votary  of  innovation,  becaufe 
innovation  was  the  fafliion,  and  purfuing  it  without  regard  to  circum- 
fiances  and  expediency.  He  exhibits  the  meafures  and  policy  of  this 
prince  towards  the  Netherlands,  with  their  progre(£ve  efFedls  from 
diifatisfadion  to  revolt.     Here  the  fourth  volume  clofes. 

The  fifth  opens  with  a  much  noore  momentous  event,  the  French 
revolution.  Our  hiitorian  reviews  the  ftate  of  France,, the  old  go* 
vernment,  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  country  under  Louis  XIV, 
In  this  part  of  his  narrative  he  introduces  an  obfervation  on  the  four- 
cci  of  fubmifHon  to  arbitrary  power^  which,  to  the  befl  of  our  recol- 
Icdioo,  is  new,  is  certainly  profound,  and,  in  our  opinion,  juft.~ 

'*  Submiilion  to  arbitrary  power  arlfes  from  various  caufes,  and  operates 

differently  according  to  the  diveriities  of  national  cbaradecs ;  often  it  may 
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proceed  from  ^barouB  ignorance,  and  intolledual  debaTemciit,  whid^ 
mindful  of  only  animal  wants,  thinks  not  of  any  higher  enjoyments  than  tht 
fupply  of  thele;  a  phlegmatic  temper,  that  does  not  feel  injufttce  andfjh 
predion;  or  fi''om  relaxation,  indolence,  and  timidity,  which,  notwithftsnd- 
mg  a  knowledge  of  right,  and  a  feeling  of  wrong,  prevents  (Irenuuus  efSarii 
for  vindication  and  redrefs:  fervitade  in  ihefe  cates  h  a  fimssive  hrinofk 
The  French  were  very  far  from  being  void  of  knowledge,  feniibiiity,  coa- 
Yage,  or  adive  exertion ;  on  the  contra^r,  they,  were  intelligent,  ardeot, 
bold,  and  enteprifing,  but  their  paffions  engaged  tJieir  ingenuity  and  tbeir 
4broe  in  fupporting  and  aj^grandizing  their  abfolate  monarch.  SubmiflioA 
to  arbitrary  power  in  their  love  for  the  fovereign,  was  a  strongly  activi 
rKiNciPLE  ;  theirs  was  implicit  obedience,  yielded  by  (Irength,  not  dc!j)o- 
tifm  forced  upon  weaknefs." 

Our  author  traces  the  commencing  and  progredive  change  uDiier 
Louis  XV.  prompted  and  abetted  by  Voltaire,  RoufTeau,  Hclvetiib, 
and  their  difciples,  and  favoured  by  the  vanity  and  iiopoHcy  of  courti 
and  minifters,  and  combines  with  them  the.  direful  confequencei  of 
her  prepofteroiis  ambition  to  France.  Louis  XVI.  he  prizes  bigblj 
for  difpofition,  but  regrets  his  want  of  firmnefs.  He  follows  the  rapid 
inarch  of  innovating  project  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 
The  conduA  of  Necker,  refpeSing  the  confolidation  of  the  orderSi 
and  the  double  reprefentation,  he  deems  one  caufe  of  the  prevaleoce 
of  the  democratic  party.  The  Commons  declaring  tbemfelvcs  a 
National  Ailembly,  he  regards  as  the  adual  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  though  its  nominal  date  be  the  deftruSion  of  the  Baftile. 
He  prefents  a  glowing  pidure  of  the  licentious  violence  of  the  popa- 
lace»  (Simulated  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs,  guided  and  prompt- 
ed by  a  new  engine  of  command-clubs,  conneded  by  affiliatioo. 
The  new  conftiturion  was  built  on  an  abftrad  principle,  termed  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  demonftrated  the  purity  of  the  fourcebycoD" 
fifcating  property,  levelling  rank,  and  deftrojring  the  exifting  orders. 
Tbe  favage  outrages  at  Verfailles  are  defcribed  with  very  firong  an^ 
pathetic  eloquence.  The  following  is  a  iketch  of  the  abdudlooof 
the  royal  family  to  Paris : 

''  Within  an  hour  began  the  procefEon,  more  melancholy  and  humiliating 
to  the  king  and  queen,  than  any  which  hiAory  records  ot  captive  princei, 
exhibited  as  fpe^acles  to  triumphant  enemies.  The  fovereign  of  a  mighty 
and  fplendid  monarchy ;  fo  long,  and  fo  recently  famed  ior  learning,  arts, 
fciences,  and  civilization;  renowned  for  the  generofi ty,  honour,  andvaloor 
of  its  nobility;  the  courage  and  difcipline  of  its  numerous  and  formidable 
armies ;  their  zealous  and  enthufiaAic  affe^ion  for  their  king  and  his  family^ 
the  ardent  loyalty  of  the  whole  people ;  was  now,  without  tbreign  inraiiQa 
or  war,  without  anv  avowed  competitor  for  his  throne,  even  without  an? 
acknowledged  rebellion  of  his  fobjeds,  with  his  queen  and  family,  dragged 
from  his  palace,  and  led  im  triumph  by  the  ofj^fcourings  of  his  metropolis 
the  lowed  and  moll  deipicable  of  ruffians,  the  meanelt  and  mod  abandooed 
trulls." 

Our  hiftorian  confiders  the  firft  efFe<Sks  of  the  French  revolutioaia 
Britain,  where  many  admired  it>  becaule  they  did  not  ^now  its  /pecife 
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nature,  and  confiderecT  it  in  general  as  friendly  to  liberty  •  but  there 
were  clafi'es  that  comprehended  it^  fpeciiic  principles  and  objed,  and 
approved  its  deviations  from  experience  into  untried  theory.     In  the 
.Britiih    Parliament  Mr.  Fox  took  an  opportunity  of  pr;iifing   the 
French  revolution,  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the 
tranquiility  of  Europe.    He  was  oppofed  by  his  friend  Mr.  Burke,  who 
had  vigilantly  oBferved  the  principles  of  che  change,  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  predided  mifery  and  confufion  from  their  prevalence  ; 
and  deprecated  the  admifEon  of  fuch  notions  and  fentiments  into  Bri^i 
tain.     What  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Burke  arc 
upon  this  queftion,  it  is  unnrceffary  to  repeat.     We  are  next  brought 
to  the  cafe  of  the  dlilenters,  the  arguments  for  and  againft  the  repeal 
of  the  tefta£t;  with  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  our 
hiftorian  concurs.     A  reform  propofed  by  Mr.  Flood  in  Parliament^ 
brings  the  wifdom  of  Windham  to  anfwer  theoretical   ingenuity; 
finance,  Britiih  and  Indian,  and  the  trial  of  Haftings,  occupies  the 
feft  of  the  feffion.      The  death  Of  Jofeph  II.  made  a  coniiderable 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent ;  his  fucceffor  Leopold,  lefs  buft*** 
ling,  but  more  prudent,  was  difpo.fed  to  peace  with  foreign  enemies, 
and  conciliation  with  revolted  fubje£tsj  accordingly  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Auftria  and  Turkey,  under  the  mediation  of  the  de* 
/enfive  alliance,  and  differences  were  adjured  between  Leopold  an4 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  fame  guarantee*     France  proceeded,  in 
legiflation  ;  in  one  year  the  National  Aflembly  cruflied  rank  and  di-» 
fiiodion,  confifcated  property,  annihilated  hierarchy  and  ariftocracy, 
left  monarchy  only  an  empty  name,  and  perfected  their  levelling  ef- 
forts. 

In  Britain  the  French  revolution  was  now  better  underftood.  , 
Many,  however,  was  ftill  favourable  to  that  event.  Minifters  and 
their  chief  fupporters  forbore  difcufllon  of  its  merits,  and  inftead  of 
delivering  judgment  on  the  meafures  of  the  French,  vigilantly  watched 
the  conduct  of  Britons.  In  aut\jmn  1790,  public  opinion,  with  feye- 
ral  modifications,  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  French  revo- 
lution. One  man,  however,  was  deftined  to  effect  a  fpeedy  and  ini* 
portant  change.  A  fhort  (ketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  production  is  clofcd 
with  an  account  of  its  immediate  effed. 

"  Profound  wifdom,  folid  and  beneficial  philofophy,  enforced  by  all  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Burke's  e!oqueDce>  produced  a  very  great  change  in  publ  c 
opinion.  From  this  time  many  men  of  talents,  learning,  and  political  con- 
fideration,  openly  declared  fentiments  i/ufavourable  to  ihe  French  Hevolu- 
tion.  The  nobility,  with  few  exceptions,  were  apprehenfive  of  the  danger 
which  awaited  tlieir  order,  if  French  principles  became  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain.  The  clergy  publicly  teflified  the  opinions  which  they  before  held. 
Minifters,  cautious  as  they  were  in  avowing  any  fentiments  concerning  the 
French  revolution,  did  not  conceal  the  high  eftimation  in  whxh  they  held 
Mr.  fiarke's  produ6tion.  -  The  public  opinion,  w  hich  at  firft  had  been  fo 
extreoi^ly  favourable  to  the  French  revolution,  was  at  the  end  of  1790  great- 
1)' divided." 
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The  dirpute  abwt  Nootka  Souad/  originating  in  the  itrnptKonti 
Spatn^  was  managed  by  Britain  with  fuch  vigour  anddectCion  asjm>- 
cured  honourable  and  peaceful  fatisfaAioD.  The  ambitious  ftrki» 
of  Ruflia  alarmed  Britain,  ihe  wiflied  to  redore  peace  to  Tuikc]^, 
and  fecurity  to  Europe,  even  if  forcible  interference  ivas  neceSny. 
Tublic  opinion  was  averfe  to  a  war  with  Ruflia ;  and,  in  deference  to 
that  great  diredor  of  a  free  country,  rotniders  abandoned  the  defigo. 
A  new  tonftitution  being  propoTcd  for  Canada,  called  intoadioD  th» 
Sentiments  of  Meflrs.  Burke  ai^d  Fox  on  the  principles  of  govern, 
isient  and  the  French  revolution;  and  they  maintained  their oppo* 
fite  doctrines  with  their  refpecStive  powers — a  final  Ctparation  cnfuei 
Important  legal  queftions  were  this  year  difcuiTed  in  the  lavirof  libdi^ 
and  the.efFe^  of  a  difiblution  in  parliament  on  an  impeachment.  Ob 
the  continent,  Catharine,  though  vidorious,  granted  peace  to  Tor* 
key  on  very  moderate  terms  ;  the  caufe  of  this  moderation  was  po> 
licy.  Poland,  by  a  wife  and  pacific  change,  ibr  anarchy  fubftitbtii 
tinited  liberty  and  order,  and  from  thraldom  to  foreign  powen  was 
rifing  to  independence ;  Catharine  wiflied  to  re*eAablt(h  her  voiDe. 
In  the  effeds  of  the  French  revolution  (he  hoped  for  fuccefs.  Neigh- 
bouring potentates  were  alarmed  at  theprogrefsof  the  anti^monarchi' 
cal  fyftem.  Catharine  trufted  hoftilities  might  enfue  that  would  fap 
Tour  her  defigns  upon  Poland.  The  National  Aflembly  now  pro- 
mulgated a  new  doArine,  that  internal  changes  diflblved  engagements 
with  foreign  powers ;  and  this  invaded  the  rights  of  Gennan  princes, 
Confifcation,  impiety,  and  tyranny  incceafmg  at  home,  LcHifs  fled 
from  his  confinement,  but  was  rttalBen.  So  circumftanced  he  found 
it  neceflary  to  accede  to  the  new  confiitution.  The  termination  of 
the  Conflituent  AflemUy  is  clofed  with  a  review  of  the  prindps^ 
changes  which  it  effcded,  how  it  found  and  how  it  left  France. 

(To  be  continuid.) 


Sketches  an  the  intrinfic  Strength^  Military  and  Naval  Force  o^Fram 
and  Rujfta ;    witb  Rimarks  on  their  prefent  connexiofft   poStical  ri- 
fiuenccy  and  future  projects.    In  Two  Parts.   Part  I.    4to«  Pp.  200* 
12S.    Hague,  1803.    Imported  by  Budd,  Pall  Mall. 

THESE  Sketches  zrt  profejedfy  the  produdion  of  an  Engliflimani 
travelling  on  the  Continent^  written  at  different  times,  and 
therefore,  in  fome  rcfpcfis,  unconne6led  j  w^  (^Y  profeffedfy,  for,  i/ 
the  author  had  not  fo  declared  in  his  preface,  we  mould  certainly  have 
concluded,  from  the  numerous  Gallicifms  which  they  contain,  from 
muth  of  the  phrafeology,  and  from  fome  of  the  feniiments,  that  they 
had  been  written, by  a  Foreigner.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  exhibit, 
among  fome  objectionable  matter,  fome  loofe  ftatements,  and  /boie 
hazarded  zBkn\otk$y  many  ufeful  and  important  obfervations,  deferv* 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Politician  and  the  Statefman* 
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**  With  relpeft  to  France,'*  fays  the  author  in  his  preface,  *•  th« 
formalities  of  laws,  the  fliackles  of  property,  the  embarraflrnents  of 
ancient  ufage,  common  prejudice,  and  partial  rights^  have  all  difap* 
peared  before  the  ^pwtnt  Jabre  of  a  military  chief.  If  Bonaparte 
(Buonapait^)  or  any.  other  man  pofleffing  talents  and  charaBer^*  {cha^ 
rafftr^  we  fuppofe,  is  here  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  the  French  word 
taraStriy  becaufe  in  any  other  fenfe  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  Corficaa 
Ufurper^j  *'  be  able  to  maintain  an  unlimited  authority  at  the  head  of 
the  French  nation, "^  and  keep  alive,  upon  interior  improvement,  that 
energy  and  vigo\^r  which  the  revolution  has  brought  forth  amongft 
that  people,  the  intrinfic  fources  of  the  European  dominions  of  France  . 
are  fuch,  that  their  produce  may  foon  enable  the  Chief  Consul  to 
carry  into  tSt&  the  moft  gigantic  projeSs  of  his  revolutionary  pre* 
dcceflbrs/* 

He  then  proceeds  to  ftatc,  that  in  ten  years  the  produce  of  agricul* 
ture  in  France  will  exceed  its  former  produce  by  one  third  ;  that  **  po- 
litical evils  and  military  warfare"  are  more  favourable  to  gnat  national 
tverii^  than  **  all  the  arts  of  drowfy  opulence  in  peace ;"  certainly  a 
novel  difcovery,  and,  tiotwithftanding  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  aflerted,  and  the  bo!d  contempt  of  critics,  which  the  author  avows, 
is  equally  at  variance  with  hiflorica!  fa£ls,  and  with  the  dedu^i^ng^of 
common  fenfe;  that  15  ^er  cent,  on  the  national  income  of  the  re«- 
pubjlc  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000,000  Aerling ;  and 
that  ^  the  afiertions  of  Britiih  writers,  fetting  forth  the  mtfery  tfnd 
oppreffioi)  which  they  pretend  pervade  the  mterior  of  France,  arc 
written  with  a  profound  ignorance  of  fads,  or  with  a  defign  to  lull 
th,etr  abufed  country  into  a  fatal  fecurity.  We  fpeak  from  ocular 
e?idence,  having  within  thefelaft  twenty  months  vifited  every  depart* 
ment  of  that  vaft  republic/' 

We  leave  the  author  to  fettle  this  laft  point  with  Sir  Francis  D'lvcr- 
nois,  whofe^vork  was  reviewed  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Sixteenth  Vo- 
lume: or  rather  with  the  republican  authorities  on  which  Sir  Francis 
founds  his  obfervations,  and  vrhich  he  quotes  in  his  book.  It  is  not 
to  be  credited  that  the  eonflltuted  authorities  of  the  republic  would  la- 
bour, by  exaggerated  ftatements,  to  magnify  the  diftrcfles  of  their 
country;  and  yet  are  their  ftatements  in  direct  contradiction  to  th«' 
aiTertions  here  made  on  **  oculai*  evidence/' 

Indeed,  we  think  the  grand  dcfeft  of  this  work  is  the  ftrong  point 
of  view  in  which  every  circumftance  favourable  to  Frante  is  placed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  every  unfavourable  circtiniftance  is  thrown 
into  the  back  ground.  We  cannot,  however,  in;ipute  this  to  any  wiOl 
of  the  author  to  favour  the  republic,  for  he  evidently  harbours  no  fuch 
^iih,  but  muft  rather  afcribe  it  to  the  known  facility  with  which  me|i 
Jire  apt  to  make  every  thing  bend  to  any  favourite  fyftem  which  they 
have  formed.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  afcertain  the  real  extent  of  the 
danger  with  which  we  are  threatened^  and  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face; 
and  we  nauft  feel  obliged  to  a  writer  who  fupplies  u;^  with  materials 
for  that  purpofei  but  true  political  wifdom  will  draw  the  lint  between 
S3  ;hat 
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that  filfe  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  which  leads  us  to  dimintlhtk 
danger,  and  thqfe  unmanly  fears,  on  the  other,  which  tend  to  ang- 
nify  it.  It  is  moft  true  that  we  have  a  very  formidable  eacmy  to  en* 
counter,  and  that  it  requires  all  the  efforts  of  the  united  talents  and 
vigour  of  the  country  to  oppofe  him  with  fuccefs.  But  though  his 
refoiirces  are  great,  they  are  not  boundlefs;  though  bit  abfolute  power 
has  lemoved  many  of  the  obftacies  to  their  exertion  ;  yet  there  flill 
remain  innedim'-nts  of  a  phvfical  and  moral  nature,  which  muft  pre- 
vent him  f  om  deriving  ajl  thofe  advantages  from  them,  which  it  ii 
here  taken  tor  granted  he  muft,  of  ncccflity,  derive. 

It  n.uft  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  this  book  was  written 

*ii/cre  the  war  ;  elfe  he  will  be  furprized  at  many  things  which  he  will 
find  in  it.  For  inftance,  the  author,  ridiculing  the  afTertion  of  fomQ 
Englifli  writers,  who  had  oblerved  *•  that  all  commercial  intercourfe 
with  France  is  inteirupted,'  remarks  *^  it  is  not  faid  how,  or  by  whom 
her  commerce  is  now,  or  bereafttr^  to  be  interrupted  ;'*  a  remark 
which  he  certainly  could  not  make  at  this  time.  He  farther  obfervcs, 
'^  we  are  perfuaded,  that  were  the  pofleffions  and  real  produ£live  capi- 

^  tal  of  the  French  republic  laid  into  one  fcale,  and  all  the  fourcesof 
commercial  wealth  and  maritime  power  which  we  yet  poilefs  in  fecu- 

^  rity,  put  in  the  other,  to  keep  the  balance  even  would  require  ma- 
teiials  of  more  weight  and  folid  value  than  the  ilogm  which  have  beta 
written  on  the  treaty  of  Amiens."  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  turn 
the  fcale,  we  agree  with  the  author  that  the  panegyrics  beftowed  on 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  would  not  anfN^er  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  were 
utterly  deflitute  of  weight  or  foUdity^  as  the  event  has  fufficicnlif 
proved;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  refourccs  of  this 
l(ingdom,  if  wifely  managed,  Ww)uld  fuffice  of  themfelves  to  weigh 
down  *'  the  pofleffions  and  real  produdive  capital  of  France,"  unleu» 
indeed,  the  fcales  were  holden  by  the  unfteady  hand  of  prejudice.— 
Among  the  hazarded 2iSz\Uons  of  this  author,  the  following  may  cer- 
tainly be  placed.  **  In  all  countries,  financiers  have  long  proceeded 
by  the  fame  mechanical  routine ;  they  acid  impoft  to  rmpoft,  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  ;  they  tax  the  caprice  of  the  rich  ;  and  by  trivial 
economy  bridle  the  circulation  of  moveable  capUaL"  The  mear.ing  of  the 
Jaji  remark  we  pict* Ts  our  inability  to  diicover.  *'  By  this  ridiculous 
mode  of  raifing  a  public  revenue,  public  induftry  is  dcprcffed,  the  en- 
joyments of  the  rich  are  curbed,  and  the  patriotifm  of  the  great  is 
ruftcd  into  a  cankered  cor.tcnr.pt."  That  this  is  not  true,  in  rcfpcfi 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  almoft  fuperfluous  for  us  to  obferve.  But  if, 
as  the  author  aflerts,  it  be  true  in  refpcft  of  ^7/  countries,  it  muft  be 
true  in  rt(ptSt  of  France,  and  then  tve  will  leave  hitt  to  reconcile  this 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  republic  with  his  previous  denial  that 
**  mifery.  and  opprcillon  pervade  the  interior  of  France."  If  mifery  or 
opprefBon  do  not  accompany  or  follow  accumulated  impofts  on  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  ;  the  dcpreflion  of  public  induflry  ;  and  the  cur-: 
tailnient  of  ihe  enjoyments  of  the  rich  ;  where  are  they  to  be  found, 
or  what  is  to  be  co^ifiaered  as  proofs  of  their  exifience  i 
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Faffing  6ver  many  other  objedt  ion  able  paflages  which  we  hzi  marked 
for  animadverfion,  we  turn,  with  pleafure,  to  reflections  in  which  w« 
can  heartily  concur  with  the  author.  He  (hrewdly  obferves,  in  a  note, 
^*  That  Ruffiaflibuld  guarantee  the  chapter  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem, 
at  Malta,  reminds  us  of  the  late  King  of  Pruffia's  guarantee  of  an  he* 
reditary  monarchy  in  Poland  !  TocorifiJer  that  ifiand  an  independent 
ffatc,  while  it  is  ^^^rriloneu  with  Neapolitan  foldicrs,  and  while  the 
Confui's  Aide  du  Camp  is  Prefeft  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  Naples,  re- 
quires more  diplomatic  fagacity  than  we  pofl'efs/'  Afttr  fome  equally 
juft  remarks  on  the  principles  and  policy  of  Mr.  JefFerfon,  the  rrcfi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  ofAmerica,  he  exprefTes  a  hope,  that,  in 
confequence  of  che  ConfuPs  fullen  contempt  for  the  authority,  power» 
and  property  of  all  other  governments,  '*  Providence  has  yet  in  rcfcrvc 
fome  men  of  talents  and  cna^racter,  whom  the  reiterated  infults  of 
thefe  marauding  republicans,  will,  at  length,  roufe  up  ahd  draw  for- 
ward, to  fave,  from  further  dtfolation  and  final  Oavery,  this  timid  and 
uamanly  world/'     He  fubjoins  the  following  note  to  this  pafiage. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  the  rao/1  powerful  fdvereigns  in  Europe  have  mad* 
repeated  application  to  the  Chief  Con'ul,  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  other  injured  princes:  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  pi  lor  to  the  death' 
of  the  late  Emperor  Paul^  Ihefe  applications  were  received  with  indifference 
and  aniviered  with  illu Tory  profeflions:  (ince  the  death  of  that  fovereign* 
every  propohtion  which  was  not  conceived  At  Malmaison  has  been  fpurncd 
at  the  Tuileries 

"  It  is  faid  '.hat  Bonaparte,  /lersonaUyy  has  longdefpifed  the  governments 
of  all  other  European  ftates;  no  wonder  that  he  (hould  do  fo  now.  H« 
may  weliconlider  his  own  fuccefs  and  the  rank  he  is  tamely  allowed  to  hold, 
fudicient.  to  authorize  him  to  treat  his  cotemporaries  with  indifference. 

**  When,  at  the  requeft  of  a  legal  Sovereign,  the  late  Pretender,  who 
had  only  the  iliadowof  an  hereditary  right,  was  lent  from  Paris,  the  French 
government  w.-is  held  up  to  univerfal  opprobrium,  and  its  weaknefs  on  that 
occation,  was  confidcred  as  ominous  of  its  future  fate.  What  can  the  Con- 
ful  think  of  thefe  monarchs,  who,  in  obediffnce  to  the  will  of  the  moft  exe- 
crable college  of  ivbel  ufurpers  that  ever  difgraced  the  government  of  • 
country,  refufed  to  the  legitimate  King  of  France,  and  innocent  princes  of 
the  Houle  of  Bourbon,  a  wretched  afylum  in  the  lecluded  corners  of  their 
dominions  \" 

Experience  fo  fully  contradids  the  general  aflertion  that  **  if  the 
government  be  virtuous,  valiant,  and  adive,  the  community  will  be 
moral,  brave,  and  induftnous,*'  that  it  is  ndedlefs  to  adduce  examplef 
in  proof  of  its  fallacy  ;  yet  the  ohfervations  which  follow  tRis  ailertioa 
are,  in  moft  refpe£ls,  juft  and  judicious.  ' 

"  Since  the  Jacobin  fyftem  of  rcfi  fiance  to  legal  authority  has  been  ra- 
tified by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Eurape,  and  hallowed  by  tlie  Pope,  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  fliew,  that  a  people  fighting,  in  what  is  called 
their  own  caufe,  are 'capable  of  greater  atchievements  than  thole  who  fight 
ibr  achief.  By  this  iavidious  doctrine,  it  is  meant  to  prove,  that  oppreflion, 
igQOzanc*,  and  corruption,  are  the  hereditary  chara^ritiios  of  a  legal  go- 
,      &  4  vernment: 
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▼ernment :  otherwife,  how  could  it  be  afTerted,  that  a  band  of  febei  advo- 
tnren,  a  few  ufarpers,  or  a  felf-eledlad  chief,  (hould  be  belter  qualifid 
|han  a  legitimate  fovereign  to  rai!e  a  commoawealth  to  grandeur  ?  Tbe 
fad  is,  thefe  pretended  extraordinary  powers  of  detnocracy  are  bugbears  of 
fophi ft  ical  inventioa.  A  people  no  fooner  renounce  their  allegiance  to  one 
ruier,  than  they  put's  onder  the  dominion  of  another:  and  if,  2kt  the  com- 
mand of  a  confal,  or  prefident,  they  perform  deeds,  which  they  will  not  do 
at  the  order  of  an  emperor,  or  a  king,  the  cau'e  mad  necelfarily  lie  in  the 
'  fuperior  or  inferior  capacity  of  one  of  the  parties. 

"  Calculations,  made  upon  the  fpirit  ot  a  nation,  without  a  M;,  or  upoD 
the  body  of  a  peojple,  without  a  soul,  will  always  prove  fellacioos.  lo  the 
political  fphere  ot  huofian  action,  extraordinary  men  appear  but  feldom; 
and  although  the  vexatious  vices  of  ignorant  rulers  may  (ometimea  roafe  ap 
an  oppreffed  people  to  vengeance,  yet,  they  will  never  become  forroidayt 
to  other  dates,  until  they  themfelvet  are  fubdued,  and  foUow  a  leader,  <v 
obey  a  chief/'  .    ~ 

We  muft  obfcrvc,  however,  that  obedience  to  a  Conful  or  Prefident 
which  is  not  paid  to  an  Emperor  or  King  may  arife  from  other caufa 
than  the  fuperior  r^^^^fi/y  of  the  party  obevi;d.  For  inftapce,  anEfO- 
peror  or  King  may  be  reftrained  by  the  di6bttet  of  humanity,  or  die 
mandate  of  the  law,  from  the  gratification  of  his  ambitioa  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  people;  when  a  CotiGil  or  Prefident  may,  by  merely 
throwing  off  all  fuch  reflraints,  accomplifh  his  objeA.  Here  it  is 
not  capacity  but  power ^  not  intelk£f  but  fora^  which  commands  and 
enfures  obedience.  In  a  note  to  this  paflage  the  writers  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  arc  abufed  for  filling  their  columns  with  *♦  fuch  panegy- 
rics on  the  patriotifm  and  noble  zeal  of  a  deluded  rahbU  in  Switier* 
land,  that,  to  read  them  is  difgufting  to  common  fenfe.**  We  con- 
cibive  it  to  be  difficult  to  feledt  fairer  objects  of  panegyric  than  the  gal- 
lant followers  of  Aloys  Reding,  and  to  us  it  appears  much  kfi 
?*  difgufting  to  common  fenfe"  to  hear  them  defcrvedly  praifed  for  their 
patriotifm  and  their  valour,  than  to  fee  them  falfely  reprefented  as  a 
M  deluded  rabble," 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  progreffive  increafe  of  the  poivef  of 
France,  and,  more  efpecially  the  fentiments  which  he  quotes  of  aUe 
politicians  on  that  fubjed,  are  entitled  to  attention. 

"  With  refpe61  to  Fr^ce,  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  made  the  dominions 
ef  L<  uis  XIV.  the  moft  compa6t  and  populous  kingdom  in  Europe;  that 
of  Utrecht  extended  theni  to  Spain  and  the  Ipdies;  and  a  natural  confo- 
qucijce  was,  the  confolidation  of  the  military  preponderance  of  that  njo? 
narchy.  The  prefent  Htuation  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy  wai  then 
ibreCcen ;  and  the  \  uin  of  Greai  Britain  itielf  was  predided.     - 

"  At  Nimegucn,  Sir  William  Temple  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
^'  that  wJioevcr  advised  the  Stata  Gcnnal  to  make  /leace  with  B^ance^  in  her  tken 
formhiahle posture y  was  a  traitor  to  aU  the  sovereigns  of  Earofie.'*  The  Elefloroi 
Brandenburg  was  of  tba  fame  opinion  ;  and  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
"  If  Holland  will  not  come  heartih  foiwatd,  it'  is  our  duty  to  extenminaU  tku 
•*  DutcJimm,  and  to  establish,  in  their  stead,  a  more  effectual  harrier  to  the  anfaer* 
V  ing system  of  Frances^    During  the  negotiations  s^t  Utrecht,  the  Emjiror 
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lold  liODd  Peterborough,  that  the  Qoeeti,  by  her  iecrel  preliminariet  with 
Louis,  had  ceded  Europe  and  the  Indies  to  France :  and  the  Eledorai 
Prince  of  firunf'wick,  aflerwardji  George  I,  in  his  memorials,  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  Britiih  mtniftry,  that,  oy  givina;  up  the  SpaniQi  monarchy 
to  the  Houie  of  Bourbon,  they  I'urrendered  the  Britiili  kingdom  as  a  pro- 

•  vince  to  the  lame  power*  The  fame  prince  observed  to  Raoy,  atterwaids 
Strafford,  "  Ywr  mistress  hus  signed  the  death  Vimtant  (f  Eurojie,  and  ef  Old 
*'  England;  andyaut  sir,  are  charged  to /ire/iare  the  half ers" 

"  In  (hort,  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  the  preliminary  to  the  fubje^tion 
of  Europe,  and  that  of  Utrecht,  was  the  definitive  treaty;  the  one  put 
France  in  an  offenfive  pofition,  the  other  dedroyed  the  defenfive  means  of 
all  her  neighbours.''      - 

We  wifli  to  fee  both  Enorland  and  PrufCa  return  to  the  old-faibioned 
principles  of  Sir  William  Temple  and  the  tledor  of  Brandenburg; 
we  Ihould  then  have  no  more  ruinous  treaties,  nor  <^  hollow-armed 
truces  \*  we  ihould  fiot  lofe  in  the  c:ibinet  what  we  had  gained  in  the 
field. 

The  author  is  much  more  corre£l  in  his  general  notions  of  the  iffieUt 
of  the  ppwer  of  France,  than  in  his  remarlcs  on  the  extent  of  her  re* 
four<^,  or  in  his  fpecification  of  details.  When  he  tells  us  \  **  By 
theconfcription-Iaws,  every  qn^le  is  liable  to  ferve  in  the  loweft  military 
capacity  :  there  is  neither  legal  exemption,  nor  privileged  preferment; 
and,  c§nfequently^  there  is  no  fubjed  for  jealoufy  in  the  army,  nor  for 
difcontent  in  the  community ;"  we  cannot  but  fmile  at  his  logic.  It 
is  truly  curious  to  hear  equality  of  oppreffion  alledged  as  a  gr$undfor 
content  f  And  w>'*n  he  calls  the  remarks  in  our  papers  **  on  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  conrcription  and  the  defertion  of  the  young  men  ia 
France,**  **  abfurd  declamations  and  fallacious  reports*'  which  *«  de- 
ferve  no  attention,"  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  afliirance.  That 
the  people  of  France  confider  the  laws  of  confcription  9s  tyrannical^ 
and  that  the  young  men.defert,  are  tads  too  notorious  to  be  denied. 
Indeed  the  fevere  regulations  of  the  Conful  for  enforcing  a 'rigid  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  laws,  and  for  punifliing  fuch  defertion,  prove  their 

*  cxiftence  beyond  the  reach  qf  confutation,  or  even  the  pofllbility  of 
doubt.  Of  the  defigns  of  the  Firfi  Coniul  on  this  country,  it  is  evi-« 
dent,  from  the  follpwing  extrad,  our  author  had  farmed  very  accurate 
conceptions. 

**  Mofl  public  men  have  the  vanity  to  blend  perfonal  conii derations  witli 
the  concerns  of  the  flate.  In  France,  the  people  are  daily  telling  theic 
Qwsican  chief,  that  his  perfon  is  la  divini/e  of  the  republic ;  and  the  clergy 
exclaim  jimen  /  *  To  retaliate  prefuroed  iiijuriei;^  to  gratify  malignant  am- 
bition, and.  to  confirm  the  mob  in  their  belief  of  his  fuperns^tural  genius, 
we  mud  not  be  iurprifed  ii  thrs  mighty  adventurer  fhould  make  the  French 
nation  attempt  fuch  during  en terprifes  which  moderate  thinking  men  woui<) 
ixmiider  extravagant. 


t  •*  0  davits  was  alip  deified :  Prasenti  tihi  maturos  largimur  honores  / 

Haiace:' 

*'  During 
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*'  During  the  late  revolution-war,  Bonaparte  affeded  to  carry  vidoiy  in 
his  name :  Great  Britain  was  the  onlj  power  whofe  arms  checked  his  xni- 
litary  career,,  and  confufed  his  diplomatic  combinations.  The  deRnidkm 
of  his  fleet  at  Aboukir,  the  defence  of  Acre,  (in  its  effe^is  the  mod  impor- 
tant occurrence  of  the  war,)  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  k>(s  of 
Egypt,  were  mortifying  events.  1  hefe  being  the  only  difappointments  be 
met  with,  they  were  the  more  (enfibly  feU  ;  and  they  will  not  be  fbrgottcB, 
until  he  either  revenge'them  or  perifti  in  the  attempt. 

''  The  Conful  is  faid  to  be  naturally  vindi6^ive ;  bis  Ration  obliges  him  to 
look  upon  the  legitimate  fovereigns  who  have  not  yet  fubmitted  to  hit  do- 
minion, as  his  foes;  and  the  fame  policy  by  which  he  holds  thft  government 
of  Prance,  points  out  to  him  the  neceflity  of  fubduing  thofe  foes.  It  ins 
long  been  notorious,  that,  in  the  French  cabinet,  probity,  good  &iLh,  and 
common  honefly,  are  bug-bears,  far  beneath  the  notice  of  their  enlightened 
Icgiflators.  To  ruin  a  rival  power,  foice,  corruption,  and  treachery,  are 
equally  legal.  The  Britifh  empire  is  now  the  only  rival  of  the  French  re- 
public; todeflroy  its  government  would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Bonaparte's 
wiflies ;  and  fuch  an  atchievement  would  indeed  make  him  the  hero  of  his 
century.  Should  Vhomme  de  lajirovldence  have  refolved  to  make  the  attempt, 
as  we  believe  he  has,  paflivenefs  and  conceflion  may  foUify  his  rancor, 
but  they  will  certainly  no!  alter  his  decree;/'    • 

The  event  has  fufEciently  proved  the  jufticc  of  the  laft  obfervation. 
Equally  juft  is  the  following  brief  (ketch  of  the  politics  of  France. 

''  Except  when  the  ^perfonal  characters  of  leading  men,  may,  now  and 
then,  influence  the  mealures  of  a  government,  the  politics  of  every  flate  ii, 
to  fecure  its  independence,  augment  its  power,  and  elevate  its  rank.  The'cB 
objecls  cannot  be  purfued  fingly,  they  are  interWoven  with  one  another.— 
The  independence  of  a  fiate  can  only  be  fequred  by  an  unremitted  progref- 
fion  in  power,  of  which  rank  is  a  C(>nfequence.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  alnroft  ail  flateshave  begun  to  decline,  as  foon  as  they  ceafed  to  rife. 
The  ambition,  avarice,  and  ignorance,  of  individual,  allow  nations  noia- 
ter^'al  of  flationar^-  quiet  and  fecurity. 

"  In  modern  times,  the  only  governments  that  feem  to  have  adedujion 
any  digefted  l}(lem,  are  the  French  fince  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of^L.ouis  XIV.  and  the  Rulfian  fince  that  of  Peler  I.  Thefe  two  moaan^i 
felt  the  internal  flrength  of  their  refpe6live  empires,  and  meafured  the 
powers  of  their  neighbours.  • 

**  When  Louis  affamed  the  dire^ion  of  affairs,  he  found  himfelfheni- 
•  med  in,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  by  Auliria ;  and  on  all 
other  fides,  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  To  bieak  through  thatcircum* 
vallation,  was. an  enterprize  worthy  of  a  young  afpi  ring  monarch  :  and,  as 
enterprizing  princes  generally  do,  he  fucceeded.  By  the  valour  of  his  arms, 
feconded  by  the  infatuation  and  treachery  of  his  neighbours,  he  levelled 
down  all  the  bulwarks  of  his  •pponents ;  and  laid  Europe  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  France.  He  broke  the  power  of  Auftria,  a^d  thereby  deftroycd 
I  he  union  and  force  of  the  German  empire;  he  made  Spain  a  province  of 
his  dominions;  annihilated  the  arrogant  and  independent  ipirit  or  the  Dutch; 
and  deprived  Gwat  Britain  of  all  her  ufeful  connexions  on  Hie  contineatof 
Europe.  His  fuccefTors  made  but  a  poor  ufe  of  the  means  he  left  at  tbek 
difpofal,  it  is  true,  biit  they  adhered  to  ti)e  leading  principle  of  his  ^^^iiw^) 
ihey  kept  fad  bold  of  Spain ;    took  ^all  the  meafures,  which  a-  court  like 

that 
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^t  of  Verfai  lies  could,  be  expeded  to  devtfe.  to  weaken  the  Moo  fe  of 
Auftria ;  to  attach  Hoilaod  to  France,  and  undermine  and  divide  the  Britilh 
Empire. 

•*  The  revolution  has,  in  no  wife,  altered  the  politics  of  France  ;  it  hat 
changed  the  actors  and  ihey  have  adopted  new  meafures.  But  they  are 
mea'bres  much  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  thaa 
thoie  of  their  predeceilbrs.  Infiead  of  grovelling  in  obicure  intrigue,  de^ 
ceit,  and  circutnvention,  the  champions  uf  the  republic  have  lubUituted  a 
bold  fyltem  of  treachery,  violence,  and  military  deipotitin.  During  the 
few  years  that  they  have  execcifed  the  fupreme  authority,  the  republic  has 
atchieved  all  that  Louis  XIV.  perhaps,  ever  intended ;  France  is  railed  to 
an  eminence  of  power,  which,  in  that  princxs's  time,  would  have  made  hiai 
as  completely  mailer  of  Europe,  as  he  was  of  A i lace  and  Navarre.  The 
treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens  havdmade  the  Firit  Confui  a  more  formi- 
dable potentate,  than  thofe  of  Utrecht  and  RadHat  made  the  chief  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon." 

This  is  unqueftionably  true;  the  Confui  is  a  mod  formidable  po« 
tentate  indeed  ;  nor,  as  it  would  feem,  the  lefs  fofrom  his  inability  te 
diceive  thofe  whom  he  means  to  Jubdui, 

"  The  repablican  government  i^nnot  fo  far  diffemble  its  natural  charae* 
teras  to  impofe  upon  the  moll  ihallow  oblerver.  The  civilities  and  pacific 
profeffions'of  theconfulate,  are,  to  common  fenfe,  glaring  treacheries;  the 
principles  of  the  French  chiefs  are  printed  in  fixt  colours,  on  ail  their  ac- 
tions^;  and  their  rancorous  enmity  to  other  ftates,  is  demonllrated  by  their 
mod  (imple  geliures.  The  flatefraan  who  is  the  dupe  of  French  politict» 
cannot,  in  fuch  capacity,  plead  deception,  nor  bad  faith ;  for  the  hodile  hel- 
met of  the  republic  is  nailed  to  the  crown  of  her  champion;  befides,  good 
faith  was  never  the  attribute  of  ufurpors. 

"  Abdracting  from  the  politics  of  tlieir  rulers,  the  French  cannot  litre 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  peaceable  terms  with  their  neighbours;  asequals. 
they  are  incefTantly  labouring  by  intrigue  and  circumvention  to  become  fa-  * 
periors ;  and  when  allowed  to  aflume  a  fuperiority,  they  are  imperious, 
wanton  tyrants:  No  nation  ne?ar  them  will  ever  enjoy  peace  while,  thcj 
maintain  their  prelent  pofture  " 

This  confideration  fliould  be  ever  uppermbft  in  the  mind  of  a  Britifh 
Minifter,  who  will  alfo  do  well  to  attend  to  the  following  gigantic 
plan  for  rivalling  us  on  our  native  element. 

"  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  confulate  intends  to  raife  an  enormous  navy, 
and  to  diilribute  it  as  follows : 

IK  TH£   ME4)  ITER  RAVE  AN. 

France  Ihall  maintain  30 

Spain  ...  20 

The  Italian  States,  including  Naplesl5 

FROM    CADIZ  TO  THK  TEXEL 

France  (hall  maintain  ^  100 

Spain        -  .  •  -         40 

Holland        •         -         -         -         20 

•'  Should  the  French  compofe  a  navy  in  this  manner,  and  obh'ge  their 
^et  to  keep  up  95  fail  o(  the  line  for  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  the 

Dutck 


65  fail  of*  the  line  of  battle  Qiips. 


160  fail  of  the  line  i»f  battle  ihipt. 
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Dutch  and  Spanifh  ofEcers  and  men  will  be  under  the  immediate  ordenijf 
their  maflers,  the  French,  The '  inconvenience  of  feparate  commanden^ 
which  has  fo  often  fruiirated  the  bed  combined  plans  of  confederate  ^o^x^ 
will  thereby  be  avoided. 

"  The  heavy  navies  of  France  will  not,  however,  foon  be  in  a  f!ate  to 
{i^e  much  uneafinefs  to  her  rival  neighbour.  Should  Bonapmrte  feriooffj 
fet  about  building  line  of  battle  fnips^  Great  Britain  may  congratulate  bciw 
ielf  and  let  him  go  on.  Lucky  ganieders  play  boldly  \  but,  when  (hey  meet 
with  a  few  fuccetlive  checks,  they  lofe  their  clue,  and  become  more  diP 
Concerted  than  others.  The  Conful  has  hitherto  flaked  high,  and  witk  re- 
markable fuccefs;  thould  he  attempt  to  purfue  his  fortune  upon  the  ocean, 
bis  preparations  will  be  analogous  to  his  ufua!  meafures  ;  fkirnnihing  is  not 
in  his  tactics ;  if  he  fend  a  fleet  to  fea,  it  will  be  fucb  a  fleet,  as  France 
never  couM  boad  of  before;  but  if  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  nation  do  not 
entirely  fubfide  in  the  interval,  that  fleet  will  be  beaten :  every  effort  wfaidi 
revenge  can  devife  will  be  made  to  augment  its  force,  and  it  will  be  bealeji 
again ;  its  creator  may  then  lofe  his  temper,  and  France  will  lofe  her  flake  in 
the  game. 

"  The  light  Fi^ttilUs,  which  the  republic  is  preparing,  may  perhaps  merit 
the  attention  of  the  Britifh  government,  more  than  all  the  heavy  navies  of 
Europe  and  America  together.  It  is  certain,  that,  at  this  noMneDt,  ar- 
langements  are  making  to  form  and  repair  (bch  defots  and  convenient  har- 
bour*^ betweea  Bred  and  the  Ems,  where  1500  to  2000  light  vetfels  may 
be  kept  in  (afety  and  conflant  readinefs,  to  adl  either  oQenfively,  or  to  de- 
lend  their  own  coafls,  as  occafion  may  point  out  6t  require :  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  immenfe  quantities  ofmaterials  and  (lores,  for  the  conflru^on 
ftnd  equipment  of  thefe  veOels,  are  already  colleding  from  all  quarters :  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  confulate  intends  to  extend  this  naval  (yflem  of 
light  fquadrons  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies." 

The  reader  will  do  juflice  to  the  author's  penetration  when  he  re- 
colledls  that  this  pafTage  was  written  during  the  exigence  of  the  late 
truce.     In  a  fubfequent  page  he  tells  us^--**  Bonaparti  confiders  Grtik 
Britain  as  being  reduced  to  the  necejftty  of  hereafter  confining  ail  her  mili" 
fary  and  naval  operations  to  the  defence  of  her  own  dominions/*     Do  pot 
l^e  events  of  the  laft  twelve  months  appear  to  fandion  this  arrogant 
|)otion  of  the  ufurper  ?     Our  author  adds  j  "  No  flate,  once  reduced 
to  fight  in  its  own  dc/cncc  ever  fought  long."     We  hope  Gfcat  Bri- 
tain will  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  !     But  his  farther  account  of 
the  condud  which  the  Conful,  he  predided,    would  purfue,    during 
the  peace,  and  in  the  event  of  a  new  war,  mufl  not  be  omitted  here. 
•*  We  fhall  be  amufed  with  theConful's  preparations  at  borne  ;  dozens 
of  line  of'battle  (hips  will  be  launching  monthly  in  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Spain ;    gun-boats  will  rife  in,  the  channel  like 
muibrooms;    and   Saint  Valery,  Boulogne,  Mardik,  Dunkirk,  and 
Flufhing,  will  be  converted  into  fpacious  impregnable  naval  harbours. 
Naval  manceuvres,  military  encampments,  fliam-fights  and  reviews, 
will  be  exhibited   to  aftonifh  and  terrify  the  fwarms  of  our  ^ping 
countrymen,  who,  to  the  difgrace  of  the   Britifh  name,  are*  daily 
Rocking  to  cringe  and  bow  before  their  Sovereign's  tumid  fbe!"— 
Thefe  predidions  have  certainly  beca  verified  a  Uletue»    ^  In  cafe  of 
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■Kytherwar,"  sidds,  aur  author,  *^cbefe  manceavrcs  willlie  fo  ma** 
Baged,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  tbe  people  of  England  that  no  invafion  J 
ii  iatended  \  and  fquadrons  will  no  doubt  be  facrificed  to  (hew,  that, 
if  fuch  really  was  intended,  to  land  would  be  impoifible/'  We  have 
little  doubt  that  fuch  was  the  defign  of  the  French  government ;  but, 
fortunately  for  us  and  for  Europe,  fuch  is  the  impetuous  and  over- 
bearing temper  of  the  Corfican  Ufurper,  that,  as  we  before  obferved,  bt 
eaii  no  longer  hope  to  deceive  thofe  whom  he  means  to  fubdue.  On  the 
vifits/of  certain  of  our  countrymen  to  Paris,  for  which  fomeofthem 
are  now  defervedly  fuiFering  imprifonment  in  the  land  which  they  went 
toadfhire,  our  author's  comments  are  pertinent  and  juft. 

'f  Britons  have  for  many  ages  been  coniidered  as  the  people  poflleffii^ 
(he  mod  laudable  and  dignified  national  pride:  they  are  the  only  people  ia 
Europe  who  have  neither  been  beaten,  nor  in  any  wif($  huuniltated  during 
the  coarie  of  the  late  revolution  war ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that*  afler  the 
peace,  they  are  the  only  people  who,  in  a  contemptible  admiration  lor  a 
robel  chief,  have  loft,  fight  of  their  own  and  their  country's  worth*  Other 
jiations  have  been  defpoiled  and  conquered,  they  have  bowed  to  the  tynuit'g 
fceptre  by  compulfion ;  but  peers  of  England,  firitifh  fenators,  andEngliib^ 
men  of  all  defcriptions  feem  to  regret  the  valour  of  their  defenders;  thej 
are'prottd  to  be  noticed  in  the  ring  of  Bonaparte's  Gallic  ilaves;  and  hurrj 
ID  crowds  to  ofier  their  oblations  to  ^he  foul  priedefs  of  that  polluted  tem^ 
pleoftreafon,  (the  Tailleries),  flLil  rancid  with  a  fovereigns  blood!  We 
cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  circum ft ance  that  lately  happened  on  tbf 
continent :  One  of  the  fidt  monarchs  in  Europe  defired  a  nobleman  at  bin 
court  to  prepare  to  go  as  his  Ambadador,  or  rather  Plenipotentiery,  to  B<^ 
aaparte;   tbe  other  replied,  "  for  the  firft  time  that  ever  a'  de* 

'*  murred  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  mailer,  I  am,  upon  this  occaiion» 
**  proud  to  difobey  your  Majefty's  commands.  As  an  officer,  I  cannot  be 
"  the  inftrumeutto  compromife  the  dignity  of  my  fovereign's  crown ;  and 
"  as  a  gentleman,  I  dare  not  diQionour  a  nobleman  who  wears  my  name  and 
•*  year  Majefty's  uniform/' 

We  wiih  we  knew  the  name  of  this  officer  which  ought  to  be  re- 
corded, as  a  lefTon  to  the  prefent  age  ;  and  tranfmitted,  as  an  exam* 
pie,  to  poflerity.  We  have  very  often  taken  occafion  to  imprefs  oa 
tbe  public  mind  a  convi£lion  of  the  vaft  confequence  of  the  prejs  in 
governing  the  opinions,  and,  cunfcquei^iy,  in  influencing,  the  con- 
dud,  of  mankind.  And  none  but  the  verieflof  idiots,  entrufled  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  in  this  revolutionary  age,  would 
negled  an  inftrument  (b  wonderfully  potrnt  in  its  tfFc<fts.  It  might, 
indeed,  become  a  viftonary  fpeculatift  in  the  region  of  Utopia  to  treat 
with  contempt  fuch  a  mean  of  governing,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  a 
people;  but  his  own  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  the  ftate  which  he  was 
bound  to  protcft,  would  fpeedlly  exhibit  a  fatal  proof  of  his  imbeciU 
lity,  and  convince  even  himfeif  of  his  error.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  our  author's  account  of  the  cfFeft,  produced  by  the  French 
prefs,  on  »Se  cominent,  in  convincing  both  the  rulers  ancfthe  peo- 
ple of  the.  different  itates,  that  Me  aie  fighting  only  for  our  own  in- 
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tereft,  and  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  wotld,  (aUe  mk 
prepofterous  as  the  afiertion  is,  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

"  Whatever  the  people  of  England  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  wem, 
from  a  perlbnal  knowledge  of  fa^h,  affirm,  that  this  dodrine  is  beiiered  is 
every  cabinet,  and  by  every  politicat  ec-onomill  on  the  continent  of  Eorope. 
The  prefent  dependent  Jtate  and  certain  fubjugation  of  Portugal,  the  fn 
and  conquefl  ot  Holland,  and  the  degradation  of  Spain,  with  a  thottiaiidc» 
curoflances  of  a  fimilar  nature,  are  artfully  laid  to  our  charge;  and  all  tb 
liUle  fcurrilous  predicUons  of  our  decline,  that  ilfues  from  the  nnaiet-Mi 
prelTcs,  now  in  all  countries  devoted  to  the  caufeofour  enemies,  are  mj 
and  heard  with  avidity  and  pleafure  by  tfie  people  of  all  ranks  and  profiet 
fions.  Let  thofe  fools  read  them,  fay  our  £ngli(li  politicians,  what  is  that 
to  us.  Did  we  not  know  iUe  end  purposed,  and  iee  the  eflTecls  dailj  pro- 
duced, by  the  newfpaper  (ialeruents  aiul  comparative  views  circulated  kjf 
the  fecretarien,  clerks,  and  t-miiraries  of  the  confulate,  we  might  periiap 
join  in  the  chorus  with  our  dotard  countrvmen.  But  we  f«e  in  thoic  w 
duciions,  the  advertifements  9lj\6 /trf^gramme  of  the  mod  formidable  coaibm» 
tion  that  ever  was  planned  againft  an  empire.  And  although  we  know  that 
it  will  not  be  believed,  conviflion  compels  us  to  affirm,  tnat  Boraparte^ 
pamphlets  and  penfiop.s  have  more  cfiefi  in  cor.fnnriing  the  ft*veral  ':ates  rf 
kurope  in  their  enmity  towards  Grcrit  Britain,  than  all  tho  fubfidies  tltf 
Britifh  treafury  can  ever  pay,  will  have  in  conciliating  their  friendfhip.-* 
Subiidies  are,  no  doubt,  confiderations  to  the  agents  and  conmiiiaries  ea* 
Jployed  in  paying  and  receiving  them,  and  they  niav  have  a  certain  roomci* 
tary  value  with  the  miftrefs  of  a  prince  or  ammiltcr ;  but  they  never  wotj ; 
nor  will  they  ever  be,  a  national  con ii deration  to  any  ftate.  The  fpoils  of 
the  Britifh  Empire  are,  on  the  contrary,  cbjefts  of  the  raoft  feducing  nature; 
icattered,  as  (hey  are,  they  fuit  the  intereils  and  ambition  of  many  fpecula* 
tors ;  and  the  Conful's  liberality  will  perhaps  encreafe  as  he  aogments  hli 
means. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Great  Britain  has  any  imminent  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  organized  enmity  of  Europe;  bat  as  that  enmity  can 
in  no  wife  promote  the  interefKs  of  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mty 
prove  more  or  lefs  detrimental  to  them,  we  think  it  might  be  as  well  to 
prevent  its  organization;  efpecially  as.that  could  yet  be  done  with  mudi 
facility,  and  to  the  great  and  permanent  advantages  of  the  British  Empire." 

We  have  already  been  fo  copious  in  our  remarks  and  extrads  co 
this  volunR\  that  we  vnuft  neceiTariiy  be  brief  in  our  obfervatipns  upoo 
the  concluding  p:^rt  of  it ;  though  it  contain  many  reflections  that  are 
impoirant,  with  fome  of  a  different  defcription.  We  ihall  extrad  i 
paflage  or  two  rcfpe£ling  the  occupation  of  Brafil,  both  becaufe  the 
authr.r's  fentimencs  coincide  with  the  advice  which  we  gave  to  his  Ms* 
jffly's  Miniilers,  during  the  laft  war,  and  becaufe  we  think  they  maf 
be  of  fervice  to  the  Miniftcrs  of  the  prefent  day. 

"  With  refpefl  to  Brazil,  next  to  Indoftan,  that  country  is  the  objefl  thai 
mod  immediately  occupi<d  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud.  The  Conful  knows, 
tl.at  were  it*pofliblc  lo  di fpofiefs  Great  Britain  of  her  fettlenrlents  ahr»<fi 
(l)ould  the  Britith  government  fecure  the  empire  of  Braxi],oar  miritimeand 
uaval  fuperiority  would  be  confolidated  in  fpite  of  all  kis  efforts.    It  is  tM 
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wilv  country  on  the  globe  which  neithec  France  nor  her  allies,  coald  ever 
nolefl ;  (l*e  cannot  approach  it  hy  land,  and  in  our  poirelHon,  it  alone, 
pottld  maintain  a  navy  that  would  bid  defiance  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
led  of  the  world.  To  prevent  Brazil  falling  under  our  dominion,  the  Con- 
fel  lately  fpread  out  his  protecting  arm  over  Lifbon,  and  forbade  his  foldiers, 
•swell  ai  thofe  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  pillage  thatqapital.  •  Had  Gene- 
lal  Laines  managed  his  inftrudions  more  French-like  t^an  he  did,  or  until 
the  firitiih  troupjt  had  evacuated  the  pofls  and  places  ceded  or  given  up  by 
^e  late  truce,  we  fliould  have  heard  of  another  caufe  for  his  quarrel  with 
&e  regent  of  Portugal  than  the  entry  of  a  pair  of  Lue  ruffles!  and  by  this 
time  Brazil  would  have  been  guaranteed  in  a  more  eiiedlive  manner  tlian  it, 
bas  been  on  our  (lieep-fkins  at  Amiens ! 

'''When  Bonaparte  guarantees  the  fettlements  of  his  allies,  he  fecuret 
the  contrad  in  its  full  (enfe,  by  either  the  potfefiion  of  the  fettlement  iifelf, 
or  by  taking  hi6  ally  under  the  dominion  oi  the  republic.  But  when  we 
fend  out  our  ambaffadors  to  guarantee  the  dominions  of  our  friends,  they 
He  not  intruded  to  forbid  fuch  a  friend  to  cede  thefe  fame  dominions  to 
the  Conful  next  day ;  any  fuch  reflridion  would  be  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  other  flates !  When  the  rulers  of  France  fee  a  pofl  or  country,  which  in 
Other  hands  might,  on  fome  future  occafion,  prove  detrimental  to  their  pro- 
fess, as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  republic,  they  fecure  it.  Although  we 
Know,  that  fettlements,  or  naval  and  military  polls,  in  our  power  by  con« 
qoeft,  are  by  their  former  owners  ceded  to  our  enemies,  yet,'  fhould  our 
deareft  interefls  depend  upon  the  pofredion,  our  magnanimity  difdains  to 
letaiB  them !  Worthy  John  Bull !  We  fincerely  with  that  your  magnani- 
Oiity,  fo  tempered  as  it  frequently  is  with  other  heavy  ingredients,  may  not 
one  day  meet  with  fuch  a  reward,  as  will  make  you  flare,  and  fay,  who 
could  not  have  thought  it  \^ 

Towards  the  clbfe  of  his  book,  the  author  again  refers  to  the  fub- 
jcd  of  the  occupation  of  BrafiK 

"  To  take  pofleffion  of  Braiil  would  be,  fays  honefl  John  Bull,  **  an  uij- 
kft  thing,  for  the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  done  us  no  harm."  It  might, 
lowever,  not  be  amifs  to  inform  him,  that  Portugal  has  forfeited  Brazil  and 
Goa,  by  exaclly  the  fame  mifdemeanor  that  Spain  and  Holland  loA  Trials 
JaJ  and  Ceylm ;  unable  to  protect  her  capital,  and  certain  that  we  would 
Oct  do  it  for  her,  flie  committed  her  dominions  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
French  republic.  The  Firft  Conful,  perhaps  not  certain  what  the  iffue  of 
Us  war  in  St.  Domingo  may  be,  knows,  that  charged  as  be  is  with  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  it  is  his  indifpcniible  duty  to  fecure  for  the  republic, 
pofleffions  fuflicient  to  give  her  a  preponderance  by  Tea,  proportionate  to  the 
nnk  he  has  ?iven  her  on  land;  to  do  this,  the  mofl  eligible  country  on  the 

Sobe  is  Bianl :  and  to  have  a  plaufible  pretext  to  garriion  that  fettlement, 
onaparte  has,  it  is  faid,  intruded  his  ambadaoor  of  peace.  General 
lafnes,  to  make  a  Ft^uch/ootman  quarrel  with  tlie  Queen  of  Portugal's 
prime  roinifler,  or  ratlier  with  her  Majefly's  miniftre  de  finance.  Now,  if 
our  worthy  neighbour  get  once  pofTeflion  of  Braiil,  he  will,  very  foc)n  after, 
inake  our  credulous  cockneys  buy  their  rum  and  turtle,  their  fugar  and  xxl^U 
fin,  at  Bourdeaux  and  Rouen  ! 

"  Amon^ft  our  definitions  of  political  morality,  the  following  anfwer  of 
Aclate  Eniprefs  of  RufTia  to  a  Po!ifh  biftiop,  might,  on  fome  occafions,    , 
ftake  an  ufeful  ingredient.    Prior  to  the  final  partition  of  Pofauid,  a  prelate 
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df  high  rank  in  thtt  country  endeavoured  to  convince  Cath^rm^  II.  tatte 
monarchical  republic  of  Poland  was  a  fovereign  iiate^  independent  <£dL 
other  earthly  ppwer ;  and  that  there  wai  an  injufitce  in  her  MajeftT'tpiOi 
ceedings  againft  it.  The  Emprefs  anfwered,  "  Reverend  Father^  if  fb* 
"  land  was  an  independent  Hate  you  would  not  Mive  been  here  to  hiterctde 
''  for  it  As  it  is,  you  can  ^ive  me  no  fecurity  that  yonr  country  will  not 
^  full  Under  the  dominion  of  thofe  who  may  one  day  attempt  to  difhirbte 
*'  peace  of  my  people.  To  care  for  the  prefent,  and  to  provide  for  tbe 
'«  future  fafety  of  this  empire,  the  Almighty  has  impofed  upon  roc  the  hmj 
**  duty  of  a  fovereign,  and  you  know,  reverend  ^thcr,  that  to  fbe  »ccoo« 
"  plifhment  of  our  divine  miffion,  all  earthly  confiderations  mud  ptt 
"  way.'* 

The  following  obfervations  may  ftartle  timid  politicians,  but  tbej 
will  be  examined  with  the  moft  feriou^  attention  by  wife  and  pnidcat 
ftatefneii. 

*'  In  extraordinary  cafes,  to  ufe  extraordinary  means  is  not  only  lawfcl  | 
but  it  is  a  duty.     In  the  prefent  political  Aate  of  the  civilized  world,  Fnuice  i 
It  in  Europe  alre^'l "  too  powerful ;   it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  other 
powers,  and  of  Grttnt  Britain  in  particular,  to  prevent  that  republican^ 
menting  its  force  by  the  acquifition  of  foreign  Settlements.     If  the  coarts  of 
Lifbon  and  Madrid  cannot  be  roa  ed  up  to  a  fenle  of  the  duty  they  owe  to 
the  great  commonweal ih  of  poliii.ed  nations,  their  poflTeflions  mud  be  takes 
from  under  the  leaden  hands  of  their  torpid  governments,  and  made  fubfer-  j 
vient,  as  nature  defigned  them,  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  andto  tbeiih 
.  dependence  of  Europe ;  likewiJe,  thofe  luxuriant  countries  that  may  b^  faid 
to  groan  under  the  chilling  authority  of  that  monilrous  government  of  Tor- 
key  and  the  Barbary  fiates,  fliould  forthwith  be  appropriated  to  the  ^me 
beneficial  purpefe.  "  ' 

"  Inftead  of  that  common-place  phrafe  halancr  ^Jimoer  which  never  o* 
ifted  but  on  <heep-(kin  treaties.  Great  Britain  has  yet  the  means  iorailc,iB 
Europe,  in  America,  and  on  the  Ocean,  fuch  powers  as  would,  efiabliih  a 
real  balance  or  barrier,  which  all  the  force  and  frantic  rage  of  difappoinied 
jacobinifm  could  never  break  down.  Then  we  would  have  no  need  to  pro- 
claim ourfelves  the  faviour's  of  Europe!  A  grateful  world  would  do  it  for 
us. 

**  It  (Uould  however  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  only  mt  alfematiTC 
now  remaining;  to  wit,  to  confign  our  children  and  the  nation  to  a  ftate 
of  all  others  the  moft  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  men,  and  the  moftdegrad- 
ihg  to  huir/an  nature — tnat  of  a  subordination  to  the  French :  or  to  break  through 
thole  contemptible  formalities  which  bind  the  hands  of  government  and  ren- 
der all  the  glorious* efforts  of  our  irrefidible  powers  of  no  effed. 

"  Are  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Brafil,  as  Fassmls  to  BmafmHi 
more  related  to  us,  than  were  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
who  both  fought  our  battles  ?  And  is  the  correfpondence  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  of  the  Emperor  of  Morotxo,  and  the  Dey  of  Algiera  with  the  FirH 
Conful,  lefs  hofrile  to  our  interefts  than  that  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  wat 
'  with  Tippoo  Sultaun  ?  What  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Turky,  and  Morocco 
to  us,  when  compg^red  to  the  fafety  of  the  Britilh  empire?  Or  what  are 
all  our  mifcrable  calculations  on  financial  economy  compared  with  Britiili 
liberty? 
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"  Rather  than  rifle  the  po(n()illty  of  ever  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  a 
Tuperior  on  earthy  oar  laft  QHlliYig;  the  moveable  property  oflhe  empire  the 
niiemal tUbt,  and,  if  nece(iar|r,  the  blood  of  oor  darling  children,  mull  be  to 
Britons  no  confideration." 

To  this  laft  fentiment  we  moft  cordially  fa)r  Amen.  To  the  fol- 
lowing maxim,  however^  we  cannot  fo  readily  fubfcribe,  at  Icaft  with- 
out fome  modification,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crinuoalicy  of  igno- 
J9nce. 

*'  The  Aatelinan  who  can  be  impofed  a-on  by.  intrigue,  address,  or  the 
bad  faith  of  others,  is  more  criminal  than  he  who  fells  Jamaica  for  a  biibe, 
for  he  may  lofe  the  empire  at  ^nefoi.  Ignorance  in  public  functionaries 
is  treafon  againfl  the  date.  The  country  has  a  right  to  call  upon  every  man 
for  his  (ervice,  bat  no  man  is  juflifiable  who  accepts  an  office  thai  he  is  not 
qualified  to  fill."  ' 

His  commercial  notions,  if  thofe  notions  caii  properly  be  called 
commercial,  which  refer  to  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  as  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  people,  Appear,  from  one  of  his  notes,  which  we  (hall 
extrad,  to  be  founded  on  a  truly  liberal  and  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  fobjea. 

**  When  corn  is  exbrbifahtly  dear,  to  grant  bounties  lo  irtport  from 
abroad,  raifes  the  price  ftill  higher.  When  a  bounty  on  importation  of  com 
is  voted  in  England,  the  markets  in  foreign  countries  tife  in  proportion  ;  fo 
that  the  money  granted  in  premiums^  is  in  reality  given  to  foreigners,  ^tp 
enable  them  to  enhance  and  keep  up  the  price  of  grain  above  its  natural 
level.  When  corn  ;s  cheap  in  Great  Britain  and  Ifeland>  to  fell  and  ex* 
port  it,  to  be  laid  up  in  magazines  abroad,  a  year  or  two>  until  fcarcity 
fiiali  again  raife  the  price  in  England,  is  an  economy,  on  which  we  iliail 
not  here  pronounce  an  opinion,  fiut  we  hope  that  its  baneful  ciledls  will 
be  feen  int9,  and  that  meafures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
a  pradice,  which  is  no  lefs  inconfiderate  on  the  part  of  the  legitlature,  than 
it  is  pernicious  to  the  flate. 

**  When  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  almofl  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pro- 
duce of  common  labour,  and  the  annual  impofts  already  begin  to  benumb 
Abe  arms  of  induflry,  the  ifa^^r-drawback  on  exported  fagars,  by  which  fo* 
reigncrs  are  enabled  to  fweeten  their  tea  and  coffee  live  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the.EngliAi  themfelves  can  do,  feems  the  counterpart  of  the  above  naf-  ' 
tional  economy,  and  clearly  illudrates  our  fyflem  of  bounteous  liberality  in 
commercial  intercourfe  with  foreign  Aates/' 

We  muft  now  take  our  leave  of  the  author  who  is  certainly  a  man 
oFobfei^vation  and  knowledge.  Though  we  are  very  far  from  con- 
curring in  the  accuracy  of  all  his  ftatements,  or  in  the  foundnefs  of  all' 
his  principles,  it  is  but  juftice  to  obfcrve  that  his  book  contain«f  n^uch 
that  is  valuable,  in  refpc£l  both  of  information  and  of  inftru6lion. 
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The  Right  rf  reftfttng  Itwafion:  «  Sermw^  pruicbsi  at  thi  Collegidt 
'    Church  (^S^KthwiJI^  DifC.  8,  1803,  h^fari  the  SiUthweU  Votunitm^ 
and  publijljed  at  their  requeji.     By  the  Rev.  William  Banow, 
L.  L.  D.  and  ?•  A,  S.     Pp.  22.     410.     18«    Rivingtons. 

AMONG  the  numerous  patriotic  addrcfles  to  which  the  ttireaten- 
ed  invafion  has  given  rife,  few  wilt  be  read  with  more  intereft  or 
inftruSiony  than  the  fermon  befoie  us.  Indeed,  Dr.  Barrow  has,  on 
ftveral  other  important  occafions,  addrefled  hts  countrymen  with  con- 
fidcrab}e  eloquence  and  eflitd,  particularly  in  his  Bampton  Ledures, 
andXfTay  pn  Education  ;  and^  though  the  prefent  tra^  is  not  fo  po- 
llfhed  or  elaborate  as  his  larger  works,  it  affords  a  good  fpecimenof 
his  comprehcnfive  and  energetic  mode  of  reafoning.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  fmalt  coin  from  the  fame  rich  mine  of  inteile£l,  and  ftamped  with 
tlie  fame  charafler  of  ftrong  fenfe  and  found  principles. 

The  text  (from  Numbers ,xxxii»  6.)  is  very  appropriate,'  ^*  Shall 
jour  brethren  gc  to  war,  and  Jhall  ye  Jit  here?'*  And  the  fermon  ii  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings,  as  wcii  as  underftaodiogs,  of  Britifli 
fubjei^s,  to  unite  and  prepare  with  ail  poflible  diligence  to  repel  the 
naoft  formidable  and  ferocious  enemy  that  ever  threatened  a  nation 
with  deftru£lion.  It  begins  by  demonftrating  the  neceflity  of  diligent 
preparation,  and  conftant  praaicc  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ^'  Every  man," 
fays  Dr.  Barrow,  '^  performs  that  with  beft  effedt,  which  he  performs 
every  day.  Facility  and  excellence  are  the  offspring  of  long  aad  con- 
ftant application.'' 

After  dwelling  with  conliderable  force  on  the  duty  of  regnlar  at- 
tendance to  military  exercife,  the  Do6lor  proceeds  to  an  ample  vindi- 
cation of  the  profeiBon  of  a  foldier,  as  to  his  general  engagement  ^ 
but,  in  the  particular  inftance  of  invafion,  he  Ihews  that  we  refift  ad 
enemy  on  the  fame  principles,  and  by  the  fame  right,  that  we  hunt 
down  the  beaft  of  prey,  which  endangera  our  flocks,  our  families,  and 
•ur  lives. 

"  But/*  continues  Dr,  B.  "  the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  thenatm 
of  the  conleft,  it  higlily  concerns  us  fufly  to  nnderfrand,  and  jnflly  to  appre* 
ciate;  it  is  no  CDnimon  foe   that  we  have  to  reii^;  it  is  no  common  battk 

.  that  \vc  have  to  fight ;'  the  preibni  ruler  of  France  three tt*ns  to  attack  us 
on  our  own  ground  ;  he  is  preparing  a  force  more  formidable  than  any  by 
which  our  country.  v^aJs  ever  before  menaced ;  and  the  leciecy  in  \yhich  hii 
enterprile  is  involved,  vvitii  leipcA  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner 
of  its  execution,  is  a  decifive  proof  at  once  of  his  wifdf  m  and  his  power. 

**  Nor  let  us  flatter  ourfelvts  that  (his  forraldable  armament  will  not  be 
able  to  reach  us;  that  it  is  impradicab'e  for  the  invadej^  to  effect  a  landinj^ 
on  our  fliorcs.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  four  attempts  oi  the  iaaie 
kind,  during  our  laft  conteft  with  the  lame  enemy,  two  completely  lucceed- 
ed,  a  third  was  disappointed   by  the  favour  of  the  elements,  and  one  only 

*  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of  our  navy,  and  deieated  by  its  fpirit. 
To  deipife  the  efforts  of  fuch  an  enemy,  is  10  give  him  fiiength ;  to  imagine 
ourfelves  fecure  againli  his  aO'ault^  is  to  contribute  to  our  own  ruin.    To 
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thn  l6t  us  add  not  only  that  he  flands  pledged  to  the  enterprife,  by  his  own 
engagement  before  his  own  Tubjetls,  before  all  Europe,  and  above  all,  be- 
fore his  own  army  \  but  that  the  zeal  and  the  virilhes  of  that  arniy  are  ready 
to  fecond  every  attempt  againft  us/' 

.  The  Dodor,  in  aiK>ther  part,  thtis  enforces  the  moral  and  religiouft 
duties  of  volunteers. 

"  Every  fentiment>  indeed,  of  a  rational  mind  is  connedled  with  rieligion. 

'The  Chridiun  foldier  acknowledges  God  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  direds 
every  a^ion  to  his  gloty  :  But  the  favour  of  the  Deity  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  endeavouring  to  deferve  it ;  by  Taith  in  his  promifes,  redgnation  t&  \i\t 
will,  and  otjedience  to  his  laws.  You  haye-  wilely  begun  this  day  by  a  fo- 
lemn  adl  of  devotion  :  let  the  whole  of  your  condu^  hereafter  be  worthy  of 
this  beginning.  In  the  name  of  the  Lard  you  have  set  up  your  banners :  let  them 
^ave  only  to  his. honour  and  your  own.  To  his  fervice  youconfecrateyoac 
arms:  let  no  future  action  of  your  lives  profane  them.  Immorafity  and  ir- 
religion  would  difgr^e  your  atTociation  iktle  lef&  tlmn  cowardite  Jtfelf; 

-Your  military  charader  is  only  occaljonal  and  temporary;  and  we  truft 
you  will  foon  return  to  the  occupations  of  peace,  and  the  bofoms  of  y out 
^milies.  We  wifh  you  to  affume  all  the  fpirit,  and  to  acquire  all  the  dex- 
terity*, of  foldiers;  but  not  to  forget  your  habits  of  induftry,  temperance, 
fcnd  frugality.  From  the  promptitude  with  which  you  originally  enrolled 
^ournames;  from  the  regularity  and  diligence  with  which  you  have  attend- 
ed the  appointed  hours  of  exercife  and  diibipHne ;  from  fhe  cheerfulneft 
wth  tvhich  you  have  hitherto  obeyed*  the  orders  of  thofe  who  have  beeft 
jnvfeilidd  with  authority  among^fl  you ;  and  from  the  zeal  which  you  havi^ 
fiHBwn  in  every  part  of  your  pro(elfional  condudl,  we  doubt  not  but  you  wiil 
continue  faithfully  to  difcharge  all  the  duties  which  you  have  engaged  to 
perform.  To  your  protedlion,  then,  we  willingly  intruft  ourfclves,  and 
vrhatever  is  rood  dear  to  us.  And,  fliould  fatal  neceffity  require  it,  wiiii 
\ou  we  (hall  at  laft  meet  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  Oiare  the  common 
fortunes  of  the  country. 

'*  But  let  me  not  pfognofticate  evil,  when  I  do  not  fear  it.  Let  me 
tather  bid  you  advance  with  all  the  hope  and  confidence,  which  the  coi^ 
fcioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe  ought  to  infpire,  when  contrafted  with  motives 
*nd  rntentions  which  merit  only  abhorrence  and  reprobation.  Your  enemy, 
jnftigated  folely  by  views  of  ambition  or  of  vengeance,  is  preparing  to  iit* 
\-ade  and  deibfeite-your  country.     His  avowed  purpofe  is  not  only  to  plun- 

.  der  ordcftroy  the  property  which  your  Ikill  and  induftry  have  acquired,  but 
to  diflblve  the  government  and  laws  imder  which  that  property  has  been 
obtained  and  enjoyed ;  aixl  by  his  mercilefs  and  de/lrttcilve  ravages,  to  drain 
every  future  fource  of  individual  or  national  proiperity. 

"  He  comes,  not  only  to  feize  all  that  force  or  ftratagem  can  give  him, 
tut  to  abolilh  all  thofe  privileges  which  have  long  been  the  pride  and  glory 
©f  Englinimen,  and  to  anniliilate  that  liberty  which  envy  has  taught  him  to 
liate.  Enlilled  under  the  baleful  banners  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  he 
haftens  to  extirpate  in  others  ttiofe  principles'  of  religion,  which  he  hasjiim- 
lelf  neglected  or  infulted  ;  to  banilh  from  your  minds  that  faith  and  piety, 
^hich  have  always  coitilituted  your  bed  conifc^rt  in  the  prefent  life,  aild 
your  only  hope  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

'  "  You  are  engaged  in  a  caufe  as  oppofite  in  its  principles,  as,  we  trufl, 
it  will  be  oppofite  in  its  fuccefs.     Your  aim  and  objed  are  to  defend,  by 
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fuch  means  a^f  providence  allows,  the  various  bleflings  which  his  bonnW  has 
bedowed  upon  your  native  land  j  and  to  maintain  all  thofe  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, vvhicb  a  high-fplrited  anceflry  bequeatlied  to  you  and  your  pofic- 
rity  ;  you  arc  lo  contend  for  the  fruits  of  your  own  honeft  induftrj;  tor  aQ 
the  comforts  and  endearments  of  domeHiclife ;  and  for  thole  mild  and  equi- 
table laws,  by  which  yourleves  and  thofe  moll  dear  to  you  have  always  been 
proteded. 

"  You  are  to  contend  for  the  authority-  and  the  fafety  of  a  virtuoas  and 
venerable  Sovereign,  wholie  public  and  private  condud  is  guided  not  more 
by  thofe  political  mllilutions,  which  he  is  bound  by  his  fulcmn  engagement 
to  obferve,  than  by  the  benevolent  and  paternal  difpofition  which  lie  de- 
lights to  indulge.  Above  all,  you  arc  to  contend  for  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  which  every  man  has  a  natural  cUim^  and  which  our  oationai 
eftabiidimeiits  have  confirmed  ;  for  ihie  truth  and  the  influence  of  divine  re- 
velation; for  the  faith  and  \vorfi)ip  of  jgour  country ;  for  the  hope  and  cod- 
fqlation  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift." 

Dr.  Barrow  continues  to  (hew,  that  no  people  had  ever  moreta 
lofc  by  invafion  than  we,  or  more  to  fear  from  a  cruel  implacable 
enemy.  **  If  wc  are  conquered,"  ftys  he,  **  a)]  that  hiftory  has  rc- 
cofded  of  opprcffion  will  be  buc^the  type  and  (badowof  what  wc  are 
doomed  to  futrer.  Our  moil  fplendid  monuments  o(  art  will.foon  ex« 
hibit  only  heaps  of  ruins,  and  our  groves  and  our  corn-fields  one  gene- 
ral face  of  dsfolation.  The  ingenious  engines  of  our  manufadtuxcs 
.will  be  hewn  in  pieces  ;  our  ricbeft  mines  will  be  given  to  the  iloods; 
and  our  proudeft  cities  to  the  flames.  The  hoftile  JToldier ,  degraded  to 
an  aiTailin,  will  ftalic  over  our  land  till  every  houfe  is  rendered  a  faoufe 
•f  mourning,  and  every  field  a  field  of  blood." 

To  this  Krmon  is  prefixed  the  rcqueft  of  the  Southwell  volunteer! 
for  its  publication,  with  a  fhort  advertifement  from  the  author,  in 
ivhich  he  apologizes  for  the  imperfe£tions  of  a  difcourfe  haftily  drawn 
up,  without  atly  view  to  printing,  and  of  neceilitypublifhed  as  prciich- 
cd.  He  thus  modeftly  concludes:  **  So  far,  indeed^  is  he  from  pre- 
tending to  any  depth  or  novelty  of  obfcrvation,  that  he  hopes  and  be- 
lieves he  has  merely  expreiTed  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  nine-teatbi 
.•f  the  united  kingdom." 

This  afiertion,  we  alfo  hope  and  believe,  is  true,  with  regard  to  the 
abhorrence  here  expreiTed  of  Gallic  fervitude,  daughter^  or  devafia- 
tion  ;  but  that  which  conftitutes  the  peculiar  value  of  this  fermon,  is 
the  faJutary  and  provident  caution  which  it  inculcates ;  in  advertiiiD^ 
\olunreers  of  the  dangers,  irregular icies,  and  excelTes,  to  which  their 
new  and  untried  fituations  are  likely  to  expofe  them.  Of  thefe  prc- 
cc:dent  and  forcfeeing  admonitions,  we  fhoutd  have  given  larger  ex- 
tracts, did  we  not  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  be  fatislied  with  an/ 
'feleciions  fhort  of  the  whole  fermon. 

From  the  title-page  of  this  difcourfe,  we  do  not  learn  that  Dr.  Bar- 
row holds  any  church-preferment,  nor  can  we  fpcak  with  certainty  oa 
toe  fubjc£t ;  but  of  this  truth  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  if  a  clergy- 
man of  bis  high  cbaradcr,  and  powerful  talents,  be  not  fo  placed  a^ 
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to  be  of  moft  ofe  to  foci-^iy,    ^  it,  a  Jvofj  to  the  publi.,  and  a  particular 
dtfadvancage,  if  not  a  reproach,  cu  the  church. 


The  Decameron ;  or  Ten  Days  Entertainment  of  Boccaccio.  ••  T'^anflated 
from  the  Italian.  In  tvjo  volumes.  The  Setcnd  Edition  corrected 
and  improved  Tn  which  are  prefixed  Remarks  on  the  Lfe  and 
IVritings  of  Boccaccio^  and  an  Advertifement.  By  thp  Author  of 
Old  Nick,  a  P. ere  of  Family  Biography,  &c.  8\o.  2  Vols. 
'     pp.782.    i6s.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1804. 

THE  tales  of  Boccaccio  are  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  ren- 
der any  crrticai  account  of  their  merits  or  demerits  necefflary,  at 
this  period.  \t  is  fufficient,  therefore,  to  obferve  6f  the  prefent  edition, 
that  th(.  tranjdator  has  carefully  irnproved  the  language  of  the  former 
£nglifli  edition^  and  expunged  many  of  the  paflages  that  were  effeti* 
five  to  decency.  The  book  too  is  extremely  well  printed,  and  to  it 
is  prefixed  an  engraved  head  of  the  author,  trom  Titian,  very  well 
executed.  In  his  account  of  the  life  and  works  of.  Boccaccio,  the 
editor  has  profefituty  drawn  many  of  his  materials  from  Villani,  Tira- 
bofchi,  Martinelli,  fiayle,  Wirton,  Tyrwhit,  and  Rofcoe;  and  he 
could  not  apply  to  bejLUr  fourccs  of  conedl  information,  and  critical 
knowledge. 

BvK'caccio  was  born  at  Certaldo,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  13135  and 
being  defigued  by  his  father  for  trade,  was  placed  with  a  Florentine 
mcrchiint,  who  took  him  to  Paris.  His  inaptitude  to  commercial 
puriuits,  however,  foon  convinced  his  father  of  the  inutility  of  adhering 
to  bis  original  plan;  and,  obfcrving  his  fon  to  be  fond  of  itudy,  he 
fent.him  to  iludy  the  carton-law,  under  a  celebrated  jurifconluU  of 
that  day,  Cino  of  Piftoja.  But.  law  was  as  little  fuited  to  his  difpofi- 
tion  as  trade ;  as  the  editor  obfcrves^  Dulces  ante  omnia  mufa. '  For 
them  he  was  rcfolvcd  to  quit,  and  to  them  to  facrifice,  every  thing; 
his  own  intereft,  amd  his  father's  wifte^.  But  his  dependence  Mas 
fuch,  that,  till' h;s  father's  death,  he  was  obliged  to  J//>r^r  to  purfue- 
his  legal  Audies.  At  that  period,  releafed  from  all  relf rain t,  *hc  fol- 
lowed th^  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  rrfigned  himfelf  wholly  to  his 
favourite  puriuits,  and  became  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Petrarch^ 
who  was  extremely  kind  to  him,  and  wboni  he  always  gracefully 
termed  his  fathec  and  bcnefadlor.  Intenfe  application  brought  on  a 
diforder  in  his  flor/iach,  which  haftened  his  death.  He  expired  at 
Certaldo,  in  the  year  1 375,  at  the  age  of  62.  The  following  epitaph| 
Written  by  himielf,  was  infcnbcd  ou  his  tomb : 

"  Hac  Tub  mole  jacent  cineres,  ac  ofla  Joannis, 
Mens  fedet  ante  Deumy  merit  is  ornata  laborum  : 
Nlortalis  vita?  genitor  Bocca<  cius  ilH,  * 

Patria  Ccrtaidum^  icudium  fuit  alma  poefis," 

Of  his  works  fcarcely  any  are  known  at  this  day,  except  his  Deca- 
meron*   And  it  'does  not  appear,  from  the  acqount^  which  we  have 
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read  of  hi/ other  produ<91ons,  that  the  lofs  of  them  h  a  fi|b}.e&  of  ce« 
gret.  A  very  hieh  charaSer,  however,  is  given  of  his  profc  writings^ 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  certainly  a  moft  competent  judge,  which  is 
extradled  by  the  editor,  from  the  interefting  work  of  Mr.  Rofcoe. 

'^  The  profc  conipofitions  of  (he  leamdi  and  eloquent  Boccaccio  may  be 
confidered  as  unrivaHed>  not  only  on  account  of  the  imrention  which  thcj 
difpl^y,  but  for  the  copioufners  and  elegance  of  the  <lyie.  If,  in  purfuing 
the  Decameron,  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of  the  fubjefls,  foinetimes  ferious 
or  tragical,  at  others  hurno^ous  or  ridiculous,  exhibiting  all  the  perturba- 
tions incident  to  mankind,  of  afFeclion  and  of  averfio^i^  of  hope  and  of  fear; 
if  we  confider  the  great  variety  of  the  narrative,  and  the  invention  of  cir-: 
cumfiances  which  diCplay  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature,  and  all  (hee^ 
feds  of  our  pailions,  we  may  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  determine,  that  iiQ 
language  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  expreflion  than  our  own." 

'It  is  well  known,  that  thefe  talcs  of  Boccaccio  have  afforded  ma- 
terials tofeyera!  of  our  Englifli  dramatifts,  and  to  many  foreign  fabu- 
lifts.  They  were  early  tranflatcd  into  Englifh,  and  the  perufal  of 
them  formed  part  of  the  evening  amufements  of  our  anceftors.  But, 
**  amongft  other  tales  fupprefled  by  the  intcreft  of  the  Puritans,  in  the 
year  1619,  the  licence  given  to  •  the  Decameron  of  Mc-* John  Boc- 
catc,  Florentine,-  was  revolted  by  a  fudden  inhibition  of  Abbot,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  ;•'  though  about  thirty  years  before  an  Italian 
edition  of  this  work  was  permitted  to  be  printed,  by  Archbifliop  Whit- 
gift,  and  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Fiametia  Amorofaof  Boccaccio 
received,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fan£lion  of  the  Bifhop  of  LondoiT ! 
The  liberties  which  Boccaccio  took  with  monaftic  inftitutiorts,  very 
naturally  drew  down  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  monk?,  and  occa- 
fioncd  a  very  curious  application  to  him  from  one  of  the  fraternity, 
who  feems  to  have  frightened  him  fo  much  as  to  have  made  him  fe- 
rioufly  refblvc  to  quit  the  mufes  for  tlie  cowl.  The  following  account 
of  this  tranfa6lion  is  cxtraftcd  by  the  editor,  frona  Mrs.  Dobfon's  Life 
of  Petrarch. 

"  Letter  from  Boccaccio  to  Pitrarch. 
"  A  Carthufitn  of  Sienna,  whom  I  know  not,  came  to  me  at  Florence^; 
and  afkcd  to  fpeak  to  me  in  private.  '  I  came  hither,'  fays  he,  '  from  the 
defirr  of  the  Llefl'ed  father  Petroni,  a  Carthufian  of  Sienna,  who,  though  he 
never  fa w  you,  by  the  illuii^ination  of  heaven  kri()ws  you  thoroughly;  he 
charfj^rd  n?.e  to  renrefent  to  you  your  extreme  danger,  unlefs  you  reform 
your  manners  and  your  writings,  which  are  the  inllruments  the  devil  ufes  to 
draw  men  into  lii.;  fnarrs,  to  tempt  them  to  finful  lufts,  and  to  promote  the 
depravity  of  their  conduct.  Ought  you  not  to  hlu(!\  for  fuch  an  abufe  of 
the  tiiients  God  has  given  }ou  for  his  glory?  What  a  reward  might  you 
have  obtained  had  you  mp.de  a  gcod  ufe  ot  that  wit  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  has  ei)d(/tved  you  !  On  the  contrary,  what  ought  yeu  not  to  fear, 
fof  ^Icvoting  yoiirrdf  to  luvc,  and  waging  war  with  modefty,  by- giving  Icf- 
fi:ns  of  liberlinifm  both  In  your  life  and  writings!  The  bletTed  Petroni,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  miracles,  and  the  fpbriety  of  his  life,  fpeaks  to  you  by  my 
voice,     jbie  charged  me  in  his  lali  moments  to  befeech  and  exhort  you,  in 
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tfcft  moft  facrecf  manner^  to  renounce  poetr v ,  and  thofe  profane  fludie^  which 
have  been  jour  coiiliant  employment,  and  p'cvenk?d  you  <Ji. charging  your 
(hity  as  a  Chriftian.  •  If  you  do  i>:  t  follow  my  directions,  be  aMuicd  you 
hare  bat  a  fhort  time  to  live,  and  that  you  fliall  buffer  elenial  punilhments  ' 
atlcr  jrour  dea^h.  God  has  re\ealed  this  to  father  Petroni,  who  gave  me  a 
lirict  charge  lo  inform  yo\i  o\'  \\.' 

"  TheCarthuhan  who  fptikc  thus  to  Boccace  was  called  Joachim  Ciani; 
he  wa5{  thecountryaian  and  fnend  of  father  Petroni,  who  dird  in  a  religious 
rapture  Mav  1361 ;  and,  it  was  laid,  wrought  leveral  miracles  before  and 
after  his  death.  Father  Ciaiii  was  with  him  when  he  was  oA  his  death-bed, 
and  heard  him  utter  fevcral  predidions  concerning  different  perfons,  among 
whom  was  Petrarch,  fiocciire,  terrified  at  what  father  Ciani  had  latd,  Dik- 
ed htm  how  his  friend  came  to  know  him'  and  Petrarch,  as  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  friend;  to  which  the  good  Carlhuiian  rcpliedj  '  Father ^ 
Fetroni  had  refolved  to  undertake  (bmething  f.^r  the  glory  of  God,  but  death 
preventing  him,  he  prayed  to  God  with  fervour  to  point  out  fome  one  who 
Ihottid  execute  hi4i  enlerprife:  his  prayer  was  heard  ;  Jefus  Chnit  appeared 
«to  biro,  and  he  favr  written  on  his  face  all  that  pa.les  upon  earth,  the  pre* 
lent,  the  pad,  and  the  future.  After  this  he  cait  his  eyes  upon  me  for  the 
performance  of  Ibis  good  work,  and  charged  me  with  this  commildon  for* 
you,  with  fome  others  to  Naples,  France,  and  England ;  alter  which  I  Ihall 
go  to  Petrarch.* 

"  To  convince  Boccace  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid,  the  holy  father  acs 
qaatnled  hino  with  a  (ecret  which  Boccace  thought  none  knew  but  himielf. 
This  ditcovcry,  and  the  threat  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  impfelfed  hiiw 
ft)  ftronglv,  that  he  was  no  longer  the  lame  man  :  feized  with  a  panic  terror," 
and  believing  death  at  his  heels,  he  .reformed  hb  manners,  renounced  lov^ 
and  poetry,  and  determined  to  part  with  his  library,  which  wasalmofl  en- 
tirely compofed  of  profane  authors.  In  this  (ituation  of  his  mind  he  wrote 
tohismaOer  Petrarch,  to  give  him  an  account  of  ivhafhad  happened  to  him, 
of  the  refolution  he  had  made  to  reform  his  manners,  and  to  offer  him  hn 
kbcary,  giving  him  the  preference  to  all  others ;  and  begging  he  wouJd  fix 
the  pricp  of  the  books,  fome  of  which  miglit  (erve  a«  a  di (charge  of  fome 
debts  he  owed  him.     Petrarch's  reply  to  this  letter  was  as  follows: 

"  To  fee  Jefus  Chrifl  with  bodily  eyes  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing!  It 
only  remains  that  we  know  if  it  is  true.  In  all  ages  men  have  covered  Talfe- 
hoods  with  the  veil  of  religion,  that  the  appearance  of  divinity  might  con- 
real  the  human  fraud.  Wlnsn  I  have  inylelf  beheld  tl>c  meffenger  of  fethef 
Petroni,  I  fliali  fee  what  faith  is  to  be  given  to.  his  words  ;  hi^  age,  his  fore- 
head, hit  eyes,  his  behaviour,  his^cK»thes,  his  motions,  his  manner  of  fitting, 
his  voice,  his  difcourle,  and  the  whole  united,  will  farve  to  eniightea  ojy 
judgment. 

"  As  to  what  refpe61s  yourfelf,  that  yoii  are  npt  long  for  this  world,  if  we 
reftedl  Coolly,  this  is  a  matter  of  joy  rather  than  of  forrow.  Was  it  sw  old 
nan  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  one  inight  juflly  fay  to  him/Do  not  al  yoar 
y«iii  give  yOurfelf  urp  to  poetry,  leave  the  Males  and  Parnaifus,  they  onty 
fuit  Iheda^s  of  youth. — Your  imagination  is  cxtinguilhod,  your  memory 
&ils,  your  feelings  are  loft ;  think  rather  of  death,  who  is  at  your  heels,  and 
prepare  yourlelf  for  that  awful  pail'age.  But  for  a  man  in  the  middle  age  of 
life,  who  has  cultivated  letters  and  the  Mufes  with  fuccefs  from  his  youth, 
»nd  who  makes  them  h»«  amulement  in  riper  years,  to  renounce  them  then 
ii  to  (teprivf;  himielf  of  4  great  confoiation.     If  this  had  been  required  of 
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LaQantittSj  of  St.  Auguftin,  or  St.  Jerome,  would  the  focitier  hnvc  dtfcoverei 
the  abfurdities  of  the  heathen  (uperflition?  Would  St.  Attguftin^wiih  (o 
much  art  have  built  up  the  citjf  of  God;  or  St.  Jerome  combated  heretia 
with  (b  much  ftrength  and  fuccefs?  1  know,  by  experience,  how  much  (tiQ 
knovvledgeof  letters  may  cor.trihute  to  produce  jud  opinions  ;  to  render  a 
man  el'jquent;  to  per.'ed  his  manners  ;  and,  which  is  much  more  impoctaotj 
to  defend  his  religion.     If  men  were  not  permitted  to  read  poets  an4  hea- 
then writers,  becaufe  they  do  not  fpeak  or  Jeius  Chrift,  whom  they  ne?ec 
knew,  how  much  lei's  fjugiit  ihey  to  rt^d  the  works  of  heretic$,  who  oppafe 
his  docliine ;  yet  this  is  done  wilh  the  greatcd  care  by  all  the  defenders  of 
the  failh.     Il  is  with  profane  authors  as  wilh  iblid  food,  it  nourifiies  the  maa 
who  his  a  good  flom^ch,  and  is  pernicious  only  to  thoHp  who  cannot  digcft 
it ;  to  the  mind  thai  is  judicious  tliey  are  whoiefome,  but  poiion  to  the  weak 
and  ignorant.      Letters  may  even  render  the  former  more    religious,  of 
which  Ave  have  many  examples,  and  to  them  they  will  never  be  ap  obilack 
to  piety.     There  are  many  ways  of  arriving  at  truth  and  heaven ;  loog, 
fbort,  clear,  obscure,  high,  and  low,  according  to  the  different  nccofiities  of 
men  ;  but  ignorance  is  (he  only  road  the  idle  walk  in  :  furely  wifdom  may 
produce  as  many  faints  as  folly ;  and  we  (hould  be  careful  that  we  never 
compare  a  lazy  and  blind  devotion  wilh  an  enlightened  and  iAd^firious  piety. 
Jf  you  refolve,  however,  to  part  with  your  books,  I  will  never  fufier  tlicm  ta 
,    fa\\  into  bale  hands':  though  feparated  in  body,  we  are  united  In  rotnd :  I 
cannot  fix  any  price  qpon  them,  and  I  will  make  only  one  condition  with 
you,  that  we  pais  lh.e  remainder  of  our  lives  together,  and  that  you  ffaall  thtt^ 
^njoy  my  books  and  \  our  own.     Why  do  you  fpeak  of  debt  to  mc  ?  Yoa 
owe  me  nothing  but  friendfhip,  and  herein  we  are  equal,  becaufe  you  have 
always  rendered  love  for  love.     Be  not,  however,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  a 
fiend  who  calls  you  to  him.     I  cannot  enrich  you;  if  I  could,  yon  wooid 
have  been  rich  long  ago;  but  I  have  all  that  is  requiiite  for  two  friends, 
who  are  united  in  heart,  and  flieltered  under  the  fame  roof.'     Life  of  P©: 
irarch,  colieded  from  Memoireb  pour  la  yie  de  Petrarch.     Vol.  II.  p^  29S.\ 

Here  Petrarch  certainly  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  his  friend 
B^iccaccio.  The  editor  of  thjs  work  has  difplsyed  confiderablc  diJi- 
geijcein  refearch,  and  flcill  in  application;  and  has  furniflied  the  beft 
life  of  his  author,  now  extant.  In  his  **  advertifemen^''  he  briefly  no- 
tices the  defedis  o/the  former  tranflacion,  and  ihe  improvements  ia  the 
prefent,  which  are  not  more  judicious  than  they  were  neceflary. 


Letifrs  of-  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Son.     8vo.     Pp.  464.    8s. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1803. 

MP.S.  CRESPIGNY,  the  author  of  thefe  letters,  was' per^^nallf 
acquainted  with  the  Ute  Lord  Cbefterfield,  and  probably  adopt- 
ed the  idea  of  comniuijicating  her  inftruSinns  to  her  fon,  through  the 
m:diujn  of  an  cpiftolary  corrclpondence,  from  the  memorable  example 
fel  by  his  L'>rdfhip.  But,  though  fhe  has  defcended  to  many  of  the 
rrjrMJMae,  of  life;  Ihe  has  thought  lef$  of  the  gracis^  and  more  of  the 
ejf^'-fiah^  of  charafter,  than  her  noble  friend  ;  and  has  molt  pri>perly 
bc-^un  with  that,  which  muft  conftitute  the  bafis  of  every  good  cba- 
' ufler, 
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lader,  and  without  which,  indeed,  a  man  may  be  graafuly  but  never 
can  be  eftimable  or  praife- worthy,  religion.  To  this  fubjediicr 
thirteen  firft  letters  ^re  devoted.  I|i  the  ninth  ibe  very  properly  ob- 
ferves : 

*^  As  I  confider  religion  to  be  the  bafis  of  every  thing  that  is  worthy,  I 
have  but  an  indiflTtjrent  opinion  of  the  rt^allty  or  liability  of  principles,  how- 
ever fpeciousth  jy  may  appear^  which  are  not  formed  upon  it.  They  will 
be  weak  and  wavering,  and  be  liable  to  be  overfel  by  the  paflions,  interefls» 
and  ddiljr  temptations,  of  the  world.  Religion  is  not  only  theg.eatefl  incen- 
^ve  to  good  adions,  but  is  the.  only  fqre  foqndajion  of  all  that  is  worthy, 
generous,  and  noble ;  on  that,  therefore,  a  refle6ijng  mind  will  look  as  the 
nioft  certain  guide  to  everlafting  happinefs,  and  will  comparatively  defpifc 
the  traniitory  and  perilhabte  enjoyments  of  this  Aiort  life^  the  mftabilitj  of 
ivhich  we  fe^  or  feel  almoli  Gvery  day." 

Thefe  are  truly  Chriftian  fentimcnts,  and  they  are  followed  by 
fome  equally  appofite  refledtinns  on  the  day  of  judgment,  well  calcu- 
lited  to  make  a  proper  impreffion  on>  a  youthful,  unpolluted,  and  in- 
genuous mind,  Qn  public  worjhip  Mh,  Crcfpigny'a  notions  are  equal- 
ly corr«?£|. 

*'  Revelation  enjoins  it:  our  Saviour  fays,  ^  When  two  or  tl^ree  arc 

gathered  together  in  my  name,  I  am  in  the  midfl  of  them;"  this  from  hitii 

muft  be  coniidered  as  a  command.     And,  in  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrews, 

the  defertiqn  of  public  worihip  is  condemned..    Indeed,  it  is  (b  confonant 

to  every  feriops  idea  of  religion,  that  we  may  venture  to  doubt  the  (incerity 

of  every  perfon's  good  principles,  who  coniiantly  neglefis  public  worAiip. 

It  is  productive  of  generaf  utility,  c^ieulaf  jd  to  efiabiiili  gt>od  order  in  fb- 

ciety,  to  foiten  the  heart,  to  fabdue  the  unruly  pafiions,  and  to  acquaint  the 

lower  orders  of  fociety  with  their  religious  and  mora!  duty,  which  otherwile 

they  might  never  be  taught.     If  the  rich  and  powerful  refufe  to  give  thole 

e^capiiples,  lor  which  the  inferior  clatfes  of  people  look  up  to  them,  they  are 

ftvcouptable  for  the  depravity  that  may  enfue.     Immorality  and  want  of  re* 

ligion  among  the  lower  orders  of  mr.nkind  will  be  the  wretched  conlequen- 

ces,  and  focial  order  apd  necefl'ary  fubordination  will  Toon  be  relinquil^ed. 

If  the  poor  man  never  learns  his  duty,  the  poor  man  will  never  praclii'e  it. 

If  the  rich  man  negleAs  his  duty,  the  rich  man  rauft  anfwer  for  fuch  neglefl, 

and  (for)  the  confequences  of  it  to  others.*' 

After  fuch  folernefs  of  obfervation  as  pervades  her  letters  on  reli- 
gion, we  are  truly  fotry  to  ftnd,  in  the  laft  Ictcer  on  that  fubjedl,  a  rc» 
mark  on  the  ferviceof  our  Church,  which  we  cannot  but  blame  at 
flippant  and  unfounded.  We  know  not  what  authority  this  lady  hat 
for  aflerting  that  our  fervice  '^  is  generally  thought  too  long :"  we  never 
beiird  any  one  exprefs  fuch  an  opinion  of  it ;  and,  we  believe,  on  the , 
contrary,  that  it  is  generally  thought,  that  is  by  the  members  of  the 
Eftabliflsed  Church,  a  moft  excellent  fervice,  and,  in  all  refpecls,  ad* 
mirably  calculated  for  the  pious  purpofe  which  it  is  intended  to  an- 
fwer. 

"  In  the  fuocefiive  ftages  of  this  national  work  of  religion  and  piety," 
iays  the  modern  hiuorian  of  the  common  prayer,  ^^  there  be^  invariably  baifn 

an 
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an  union  of  all  the  ability,  and  all  the  aathority^  ivht^h  the  church  andflhlej 
could  contribute :  The  matter  has  always  been  planned,  digeQed,  and  s 
proved,  by  the  biftiops  and  clergy,  firil  under  regular  commiiiions,  and  a(t 
Avards  in  full  convocation  ;  and  the  whole  refult  has  been  fandioned  hji 
King,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  three  Eftates  of  tfie  realm. 
that  it  flands  upon  the  joint  foundation  of  eccleflaftical  and  civil  authorityJ 
Our  common  prayer,  thus  framed  upon  the  mod  apjjroved  models  of  prii  * 
tive  Chriftianity,  and  brought  to  its  prefcnt  ftate,  after  iucceffive  revifio 
by  our  own  divines,  has  been  judged  to  be  as  comprehenfivc,  and  as  on 
ceptionable  a  form  of  public  lervice  as  is  ufed  in  any  church  in  the  wod 
We  have  the  teftimony  of  the  celebrated  Grotius,  that  it  comes  nearer  t 
the  primitive  patterns,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  reformed  churches:  Itl 
always  been  in  high  efleem  with  the  mofl  emii^nt  Proteftants  abroad;  a 
it  has  been  admired  even  in  the  eaftern  churches.     It  is  diCapproved  onl 
by  the  PapiUs,  who  grudge  that  it  retains  not  nfore  of  th^ir  I'ervice;  " 
by  the  diifenters,  who  are  jealous  that  it  retains  any  of  it  at  all.     Am 
impartial  judges  it  mull  be  owned,  to  be  fo  judidoufly  contrived,  as  I 
the  wifeft  may  there  exercife  at  once  their  knowledge  and  devotion  ; 
yet  fo  plain,  that  the  mofi  ignorant  may  pray  out  of  it  with  up.dertlandingj 
to  full,  that  nothing  is  omitted  which  in  fit  to  be  aiked   in  public;  and  (I 
particular,  that  it  citmprifes  moft  things  which  we  would  atk  in  privale| 
mndyet  so  short,  as  not  it  tire  any  thai  have  tnu  Jevotm,     Its  do6^rine  is  pure  ai 
'primitive;  its  ceremonies  (are)  fo  few  and  innocent,  that  moil  of  the  Chriflis 
world  agree  in  them ;  its  method  is  exadl  and  natural ;   its  language  figoii 
cant  and.perfpicuous,  mofl  of  the  words  and  phrales  being  taken  out  of  (hel 
Scriptures,  the  reft  are  tiie  expreHions  of  the  firir  and  pureft  ages."*^  '^ 

We  have  that  opinion  of  Mrs.  Crefpigny*s  good  fcnfe,  that  we  are 
perfuaded,  after  perufmg  this  palTagc,  and  referring  to  the  book 
V'hence  it  is  extradled,  (he  will  expunge,  in  a  future  edition,  the  of- 
fenfive  remarks  which  have  called  forth  our  animadverfions.  We 
(haij  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  again  told  of  *^  a  judicious  retrench- 
ment  of  a  fervicc,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition,"  anJ 
which  *'  might  be  improved  !"  But  we  turn  from  this  aberration  of 
judgment  to  a  fteady  difplay  of  it,  in  fome  few  farther  remarks  on 
|he  neglefl  of  public  worfliip,  in  the  fame  letter. 

"  Can  it  be  pretended,  that  there  may  be  much  invifible  religion^  where 
there  is  fo  little' vifible  piety?  There  cannot,  it  is  next  to  inipolfible;  \i  is 
much  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that  thofe  who  adl  {o  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  religion,  and  omit  the  duty  of  ferving  God  publicly,, pay  him 
|}pt  little  attention  in  private ;  for  real  piety  would  dilate  the  perftxroiance 
^feach  duty.  Our  Saviour  fays,,  ^  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit;'  antf 
St.  James  fays,  '  Who  offereth  praife,  he  glorifieth  me."  How  then  caa 
fttch  public  praifebe  difpenfed  with  ?  It  is  our  enjoined  duty  for  the  example 
and  obfervation  of  men..  Our  Saviour  faid,  '  Let  your  light  fo  fhine  befo«e 
,  men,  that  they  may  fee  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven/' 

*  See  the  able  and  moft  ufeful  "  intfOfhctim*'  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  publtQicd  Jbr  John  Reeves,  Efq.  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  office  of  King  V  printer. 
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Indised,  the  neccfiity  of  public  worfliip  is  fo  manifeft,  and  is  fo 
ftroDgly  inculcated  in  th^  facred  writings,  that  even  thofe  who,  from 
bad  habitS)  from  indolence,  or  from  a  worfe  motive,  abfent  themfelves  . 
from  it,  are  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  their  condu^, 
that  they  never  attempt  to  juftify  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  letters,  twenty-nine  in  number,  relate  to  fomc 
of  the  moft  important  concerns  of  human  life,  and  contain  much  fa- 
liltary  and  good  advice.  The  reflexions  on  duelling,  and  on  modern  . 
honour,  in  the  twenty  firft  letter,  are  particularly  excellent,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  author's  principles,  as  well  as  to  her  un- 
derftanding.  The  remarks  on  yirw^//  f5«;z^«^/;fl»j,  in  the  twenty-third 
letter,  are  alfo  very  good,  with  a  fingle  exception,  as  to  the  /^.  Af- 
ter urging  fome  very  proper  reafons,  to  Ihew  that  when  a  man  has 
feduced  a  woman,  it  is  his  duty  to  marry  her,  a  point  on  which  there 
cannot^  we  conceive,  exift  a  doubt  among  true  Chriftians,  our  author, 
to  our  great  furprife,  adds,  "  Should  there,  however,  be  a  probability, 
that  aa  after  offspring  may  be  born,  which,  from  being  legitimate, 
would  roTs  all  the  others,  though  of  the  fame  parents,  and  introduce 
difccntent,  envy,  and  difcord,  in  the  f*:nv.ly ;  in  that  cafe,  the  mar- 
liagc  I  have  been  recommending  would  be  very  improper,  and  pro- 
dudive  of  much  evil  inftead  of  good."  Surely  this  paflage  was  pen- 
ned without  refle£l{on.  It  contains  nothing  lefs  than  an  admonition 
to  prefer  worldly  convenience  to  i^oral  good  ;  to  continue  in  fin,  in 
order  to  avoid  family  difcord  ;  and  to  ref.jfe  to  make  the  only  polfible 
reparation  to  an  injured  woman,  that  injuftice  may  not  be  done  to  her 
iiiegtd mate  offspring  !  The  advice  is  indeed  fo  moriftrous,  that  we  arc 
convinced  Mrs.  Crefpigny  could  not  have  been  aware  of  its  tendency, 
or  it  never  would  have  received  her  fan<^ion.  Her  letters  on /eduction 
and  on  gaming  are  among  the  beft  in  the  volume ;  and  the  principles 
which  &e  laudably  endeavours  to  inftil  into  the  mind  of  her  fon,  are 
enforced  by  examples  drawn  from  re^  life,  which  at  once  intereft  the 
feelings,  and  inform  the  underftanding.  If  our  limits  would  allow 
it,  we  would  willingly  extraS  them. 

The  thirty-firft  fetter,  which  relates  to  tri/eSy  commonly  fo  called, 
difplays  grcit  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  exhibits  a  moft  favourable 
fpecimen  of  the  author's  (kill  in  the  k\cncc  of  good-hreeding.  The 
firft  part  of  it  we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  I  fliall  now  endeavour  to  convince  yow  of  the  importaiKe  of  many 
things,,  which  at  firft  iight  may  apjxiar  mere  /ri^s;  hut,  believe  me,  on  fuch 
irifics  depend&-much  of  the  happincfs  01  life,  and  they  may,  if  dilregarded, 
be  produdive  of  material  unhappine  s :  they  are  continually  occurring,  and, 
if  not  paid  attention  to,  will  often  (evert  ly  wound  the  feelings  of  thole  willi 
whom  we  aflbciale.  A  moment's  conruieration  will  convince  you  thai  the 
fr'^mfort  of  fociety  is  piaterially  blended  with  4hem,  and  the  inattentive 
weave  a  web  of  uneafinefs  for  themfelves  at  the  time  they  are  deftroying 
tbe  comjbrt  of  others :  what  appears  trifles  may  aflfeft  the  plealantry  ot  a 
whole  day ;  a  four  look^— an  uncivil  inuendo, — a  carelefs  offenfive  manner. 
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—an  ilMuned  whifper  or  joke,— a  tittering  laugh, — always  fillj,  inaydifj 
eoncert,  and  create  fufpicioa,  xir.eaiinefsyand  itl-will. 

"  lam  aware  that  il  requires  not  only  a  confidcrable  d^ee  of  iaw«i 
ledge  of  the.  world,  but  confiderable  good  lenfe;  to  practife  um(brro  goedi 
breeding ;  to  be  what  is  reaJIy  very  well-bred ;  to  rcliit  tije  common  ten 
tions,  to  what  are  called  faQiionabie  airs,  but  more  properly  fpcaking,  fail 
able  silly  impertinence;  and  to  conduct  onetelf  witii  unilofm  proprietj'.-| 
but  there  are  a  ihoufand  little  attentions,  the  otnilhon  of  which  has  notbingl 
do  with  impertinence,  and  yet  leads  to  difcomfort;  for  inftance,  thewi 
of  a  polite  regard  to  the  convenience,  tafte,  or  fancies  of  otiiers;  an  ilia 
ranged  party ;  bringing  perfons  together  who  dilHke  each  other,  or  wl 
move  in  very  different  ranks  of  life;  introducing  ver>  Iroubleioine  childrJ 
ivho  dirty  and  tear  the  clothes  of  thofe  about  them,  cry  ifcoutradicJcd,; 
after  dinner,  a  time  when  moft  people  are  inclined  to  enter  into  con vertatii 
and  enjoy  fociety,  are  allowed  to  interrupt  every  body,     it  is  not  in  [ 
a  good  cutlom  to  have  children  brought  in  immediately  after  dinner.  I 
have  often  feen  the  attention  neceliary  to  be  paid  to  tiiein  give  iurh  an  11 
terruption  and  check  to  i'ociable  inlerefting  converiation,  as  has  ootl 
recovered;  and  a  more  appropriate  time  for  introducing  chi.'dren  to  < 
pany  may  always  be  found:  a  hundred  other  fuch  trifles  as  I  have  raentios 
may,  any  one  of  them,  be  fufficient  to  deilroy  comfort,  and  therefore  fliu 
be  attended  to;  for,  hence  it  is,  that  what 'are  called  parties  of  pleafurc, if 
the  truth  were  acknowledged,  \q  often  turn  out  tirefome  and  unpleafanu* 

Hac  nuga  fcria  ducunt.  We  agree  with  Mrs.  Crefpigny,  that  many 
of  the  ferious  inconveniencie?,  and  much  o^  the  ferious  comfort  of 
life,  are  produced  by  what  aic  generally  ternied  triflei,  Wc  would 
have  tranfcribed  our  author's  remarks  on  the  vulgarity  of  writing  an 
ilUgtble  hand,  which  betrays,  we  are  told^  a  want  of  education^  tiad  ve 
not  been  afraid  of  cxpofing  ourfelves  to  the  keen  reproaches,  tbeuo* 
ieemiy  IcofFs,  and  the  bitccr  farcafms,  of  o\xt  prinifr. 

The  ftylc  of  thefe  letter;*  betrays  great  oarelefsnefs  in  the  writer, 
who  feems,  indeed,  to  have  fallen  into  frequent  inaccuracies,  from  a 
wifb  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  labour  iand  ftudy.  But,  however  ex- 
cufeable  this  might  be  in  familiar  letters  to  her  fon,  it  lurely  became 
a  duty  to  revife  and  corned  her  flyle,  when  fhe  refolved  on  giving 
them  to  the  public.  A  few  inftances,  amonpr  many,  of  thefe  inaccu- 
racies, w  •  fliall  adduce :  "  We  do  not  find  that  God  made  any  feve* 
iation  of  any  dodlrine  or  moral  d  ity,  as  ibey  were  at  that  time  fuS* 
(^iently  plain,"  p.  51.  "  If  he  has  no  call  to  lay  anv  thing  by,  fliil 
he  ought  always  to  let  his  expeoces  be  within  a  tenth  partof  his  in- 
come, or  he  will,  from  accidental  circ  umf^ances,  be  liable  to  exceed 
it,  a  ferious  incohvenience,  &c."  p.  170.  Here  fhe  does  not  fay  what 
fhe  meant  to  fay.  She  certainly  meant  tofay^  that  if  a  mnn  bad  icooi. 
a-year,  he  fhoald  live  within  900I.  ;  wherciis,  (he  has /aid  th-ii  he 
fbpuld  live  within  lool.  "  A  man  of  ten  thoufand  a-year  may  want 
money  as  much  as  a  man  of  five  hundred ;  for  each  have  (has)  the 
cxpenccs,  &c."  p.  175. — **  they  may  relate  i(  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
givs  the  event  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  was  (had)  in 
reality,"  p.  337.  It  fliDuld  rather  run  thus:  — to  make  the  event  ap- 
pear 
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pear  very  diffeient  Trom  what  it  wa<i  in  reality.     In  one  inftance,  the 
uichor  appears  to  condemn  what  (he  had  previoufl.  praifed  in  another. 
Speaking,  in  ^er  fifteenth  letter,  of  economy,  (he  prailes  a  gentle- 
nan  who  bad  only  a  life  income,  with  a  large  fam  ly,  for  giving  his 
laughters  a  good  education,  inflead  of  faving  for  them  a  few  hundred 
pounds.     *^  He  determined  to  beftow  that  money  upon  their  educa- 
tion«  and  tolive  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  make  fome  good  connexions  c 
he  did  lb.     His  daughters,  well  educated,  I  do  not  mean  extravagant* 
ly,  married  well,  &c."     In  the  twenty-third  letter,  on  female  con- 
aedtions,  (he  cautit^ns  her  fen  againft  well-educated  women  without 
fortune.     •*  There  are  hundreds,*' (he  fays,  **  of  young  women,  to 
whom  nature,  but  not  fortune,  has  been  very  bountiful,  who  are  well 
educated,  and,   in  the  tout  enfembU^  extremely  attradling.  '  Their  pa- 
rents, unable  to  give  them  any  fortune,  have  beftowed  upon  them  a 
much  more  liberal  education  than  fuits  their  circumft^nces,  with  a 
yiew,  and  by  no  means  an  impolitic  one,  of  its  eventually  turning  to  a 
very  good  account,  by  attracting  fome  man  of  good  fortune.     How 
fcr  fuch  parents  a<^  right,  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine  upon  thisoccafion 
ioconfider,  &c."     Here  is  evidently  an  implied  cenfure  of  that  which 
ihe  had  before  commended. 

But  thcfe  are  trifling  blemifhes,  eafily  removed  ;  and  they  by  no 
means  afTed  the  general  merits  of  the  work,  which,  as  we  before  ob* 
ferved,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  principles,  as  well  as  to  her 
underftanding. 


Mimoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr,  Darwin^  chiifiy  during  his  rejidenciat  Lich^ 
field  \  wtth  Anecdotes  of  his  Friends^  and  Criticifms  on  his  Writings. 
By  Anna  Seward.     8vo.     Johnfon,  London.     1804. 

THE  eiFufions  of  Mifs  Seward's  mufe  we  have  often  perufed  with 
pleafure ;  if  they  were  not  to  be  claiTed  with  the  higher  order  of 
poetry,  the  compofition  was  in  general  elegant,  the  language  correjfl, 
and  the  verfe  fmooth  and  melodious ;  but  we  are  forry  that  the  duty 
we  owe  the  public  imperioufly  calls  on  us  to  pafs  a  very  different  judg- 
ment on  the  work  before  us,  for  we  have  feldom  had  the  misfortune 
to  review  a  produ£tion  fo  generally  exceptionable  :  the  ftyle  is  inflated 
to  a  degree  that  is  almod  ridiculous,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  a  contra- 
diiSiion  of  Monfieur  Jourdain's  Tutor,  as  it  is  neither  verfe  nor  profe. 
The  fentiments  are  often  in  oppofition  fo  Hi'iSt  morality,  and  always 
to  legitimate  government ;  and  the  obje£l  of  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, both  of  her  grand  luminary,  and  the  fatellites  which  furround 
hiro,  (vix.  Mcflrs.  Day,  Edgeworth,  &c.)  feems  only  to  expofe  them 
to  contempt  or  deieftation. 

The  following  account  of  Dr.  Darwin,  on  the  death  of  hi»  eldeft 
fon.pf  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cau(e,  is  what  muft 
excite  horror  in  ev.ery  mind  not  deadeoeJ  to  the  fe.'.lings  of  humanity, 
by, the  dodfines  of  the  new  philofopby.     This  unfortunaU  young 
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man  had  droVkrned  himfelf  late  in  the  eveniiig,  in  «  ri?cr  that  run  at  thf 
bottom  of  his  gairden. 

*'  Alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  boats  were  fent  out.  Dr.  Darwin 
had  been  fummoned.  He  ilaid  a  long  time  on  the  brink  of  the  water^  ap- 
jjarenily  calm  and  collefled,  but  doubtlefs  fuffering  the  mod  tortanng  an- 
xiety. The  body  could  not  be  found  till  th^  neMt  day.  When  the  Dodoc 
received  information  that  it  was  found,  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  '  foor 
infane  coward  '/  and  it  is  faid  never  afterwards  mentioned  the  fubjed. 

"  Though  this  unfortunate  victim  of  caufelefs  defpondency  had  a  gentle, 
ingenaous,  and  affectionate  heart,  he  attained  middle  life  without  any  knowa 
or  fufpedted  altaciiment  of  the  impaflioned  kind.  There  fcemed  a  waiitof 
energy  in  his  charaQer,  and  too  extreme  a  delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  occar- 
rence  of  every  thing  which  was  in  the  flighteft  degree  repulfive.  He  hid 
never  loved  bufinefs,  aild  his  attention  to  it  appeared  a  force  upon  his  incli- 
nations. While  his  profellion  was  undetermined,  he  cxprelTcd  a  wilh  to  go 
into  the  Church  rather  than  the  law.  That  preference  was  repulfed  by  pa« 
ternal  farcafms  upon  its  indolence  and  imputed  effieminacy.  From  i^nifancy 
to  his  lait  day,  Mr.  Darwin  had  flirunk^  with  pained  fenfibility,  from  his  te- 
ther's irony.  Probably  from  the  lef?  active,  lefs  fcientific  difpoiition  of 
Erafraus,  in  comparifon  wilh  that  of  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Robert,  tir. 
Darwin  had  always  appeared  colder  towards  him  thin  to  his  oiher  children. 
Doubllefs  it  was  that  inferior  degree  of  attachment  which  made  the  leilbn 
of  floiciim  fomewhat  more  pradicablc.  on  thi.s  trying,,  this  dire  occafio^ 
It  excited,  however,  univcrlal  furprife  to  fee  him  walking  along  tlie  ftreeti 
of  Derby  the  day  after  the  funeral  of  his  fon,  with  a  fercne  countenarxre, 
and  his  ufual  cheerlulnei's  of  addrcfs.  This  felf-command  cijabled  him  (o 
take  immediate  poHcirion  of  the  premifes  bequeathed  to  him  ;  to  lay  plans 
for  their  improvement;  to  take  pleafure  in  defcribing  thofe  plans  to  hisac- 
qliaintance,  and  to  dc^termine  to  make  it  his  future  refidcnce;  and  ail  this 
without  feeming  to  recoiled  to  how  fad  an  event  he  owed  their  poHefiionl 

"  The  folly  of  fuffering  our  imagination  to  dwell  on  pall  and  irretrievable 
misfortunes,  and  of  indulging  fruitfefs  grief,  he  often  pointed  out,  and  alwa^'s 
t(}nfnred.  He  relied  much^ on  felf^difcipline  in  that  refpe6l,  and  difdairted, 
from  deference  to  what  he  termed  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  to  difplay  (he 
outward  fembiance  of  unavailing  forrow,  lince  he  thought  it  wifdom  t«  com- 
bat its  i-eality.  On  oicafions  and  fubjecls  wbich  he  confidered  trivial,  he 
profclTed  to  indulge  human  prejudice;  but  whenever,  by  mock  a(Ient»lie 
extended  that  indulgence,  a  iiight  fatiric  laughs  and  a  gay  difdain  lurking  in 
his  eye,. counteracted  the  anfumed  coincidence.  On  circumRances  wbicb 
touched  him  nearly,  he  a6led  ileadily  upon  his  own  principles. 

"  And  there  were  fuhjecl<?  out  of  himfelf  on  which  he  was  always  ferioufly 
and  earnellly  ingenuous.  Politics  was  one.  He  hated  war,  and  thought 
the  motives  few  indeed,  which  could  vindicate  its  homicide,  efpecially  In 
this  commercial  and  fea-defended  country.  Thit  of  forcing  America  mto 
internal,  unreprefented  taxation,  and  of  interfering,  througlr  jealoufy  of  her 
pcinciples,  wilh  the  internal  government  of  France,  he  utterly  difapproved.^ 

This  may  be  very  fine  for  the  declamation  of  unfeeling  panegyrifts  ; 
but  from  fuch  fathers,  and  fuch  friends,  may  heaven  in  its  mercy  de- 
liver us.  The  laft  paragraph  is  the  cant  of  that  affeSed  philanthropy, 
iVhich,  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  to  the  relation  of  affinity,  friendihip,  ao4 
country,  is  only  humane  to  thofe  it  does  not  know',  and  eftecms  it 

the 
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tot  fole  dutjr  of  humanity  to  deliver  itfelf  up  to  the  power  of  mercilefs 
uJ  Inveterate  enemies.  / 

,  Mifs  Seward  is  not  more  favourable  in  her  account  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
friends.  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  reprefented  as  rivalling  Blue  Beard  in  the 
number  of  his  fucceiEve  wives^  two  of  whom,  Mi^  Honora  and  Mifs 
Elizabeth  Sneyd,  were  fifters,  and  confequently  the  iaft  not  his  legal 
wife,  and  who  had  both  rejeded  his  philofophical  friend  Mr.  Day  ; 
and  the  ftory  of  Mr.  Day's  educating  two  young  girls,  fur  the  purpofe 
of  fitting  one  of  them  to  be  his  wife,  and  then  rejecting  them  botb^ 
and  marrying  a  fine  lady,  certainly  does  no  honour  to  the  underftand* 
ing  at  leaft  of  that  gentleman  ;  and,  indeed,  from  thefe  inftances,  onp' 
is  tempted  to  apply  to  Mifs  Seward,  what  is  faid  of  Mrs.  Candour  ia 
the  School  for  Scandal.  We  are,  however,  a  little  inclined  to  doubt 
the ftric^  accuracy  of  all  Mifs  Seward's  anecdotes;  for,  of  this  account 
of  Mr.  Day's  widow  after  his  death,  *'  it  was  faid  that  Mrs,  Day 
nerer  afterwards  faw  the  fun  ;  that  fhe  lay  in  bed,  into  the  curtains  of 
which  no  light  was  admitted  during  the  day,  and  only  rofe  to  firay  alone 
through  her  garden,  when  night  gave  her  forrows  congenial  gloom.'* 
The  writer  of  this  article  knows  the  mifreprefeotation,  he  having  beea 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Day  after  the  death  of  her  hufbgind,  by  Mr.  Stock* 
dale,  in  his  houfe.  in  Piccadilly;  but  that  <^  ihe  furvivcd  him  only 
two  years^  and  died  heart-broken  for  his  lofs^"  he  believes  to  be 
ftriaiy  true. 

Mifs  Seward  does  not,  we  think,  {hew  herfelf  a  very  accurate  critic^ 
fipcciaily  in  her  remarks  on  Englifb  profody,  flie  fays,  ^^  Dr.  Dar- 
win's ftyle  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  liberal  ufeof  the  fpondee,  vIk.^ 
two  monofyllables,  equally  accented,  following  each  other  inftantly  in 
fome  part  of  the  line."  Now,  the  explanation  for  the  ladies,  that  a 
fpondee  **  is  two  monofyllables  equally  accented,"  is  to  us  quite  new; 
and  the  myflery  of  this  is^  that  what  me  calls  a  fpondee,  is  the  meet- 
ipgof  two  monofyllables,  one  an  adjc£tive,  and  the  other  a  fubfian* 
tive :  when  the  material  accent  falls  on  the  adje£Uve,  this  arrange* 
attntof  the  accent,  vfh^n  fparingiy  ufed,  has  certainly  a  good  effc£^» 

'  "  Mr.  Bowles's  Hope. 

"  But  lufty  Knterprife,  with  looks  of  glee, 

Approach'd  the  drooping  youth,  as  he  would  fay, 

Come  to  the  wiU  ivooJs  and  the  hills  with  me. 
And  throw  thy  lullen  myrtle  wreath  away! 

"  Bowles's  Elbgiac  Stanzas. 
"  H^Ct  tliouj:  not  vifited  that  pleafant  place,  ^ 

Where  in  this  /tttrJ  wot  I  J  I  hiv*-  ha[)picii  been, 
Ard  Ui'dll  1  tremble  at  thy  lifted  ranee. 

Thai  hatli/'wrV  all  on  which  Jif<:  uem^d  to  lean  V* 

In  the  quotations  fconi  Mr.  Bowles,  p.  182,  wild  woods^  in  the  thir4 


•  T*'.  expUnalioii  is  for  the  ladies.*  *^  f  Doatk," 

line 
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line  of  the  firft  Ranj^a,  and  hard  werld^  in  the  fecond  line  of  the  (e- 
cond,  are  exa<S)iy  in  this  predicament,  vrhich  is  certainly  not  the  cafe 
of  pierc'dnily  and  hfejeemdy  in  the  laft  line,  fince  the  fcnfe  requires  the 
emphjfis  to  be  laid  where  the  metrical  accent  ought  to  be,  and  in  mo- 
nbfyllabic  lines  emphafis  (in  sreneral)  implies  accent.  In  the  quota- 
tiion  which  follows  from  Dr.  Darwin,  p.  183-4,  none  of  the  examples 
fall  under  this  cafe,  as  the  metrical  accent  on  all  falls  on  the  fubftan- 
tive;  and,  indeed,  Mifs  Seward  herfelf  obferves  this,  and,  in  fad,  makes 
the  famo  obfervation,  for  on  this  paffage,  (lie  fay?,  **  all  their  fpondees 
are  preceded  by  two  fyikbles."  It  is  the  ftrugglc  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expieflion)  between  the  metrical  accent  on  the  adjefiive, 
and  emphatic  accent  on  the  fubftantive,  that  produces  tha:  reduplica- 
tion of  them,  which  Mifs  Seward  chufes  to  tell  the  ladies  is  a  fpondee. 

In  pages  265,  266,  we  find  fome  very  good  obfervations  on  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Paradifc  regained ;  biit  that  inferiority  arifes  chiefly 
from  its  being  fo  totally  in  oppofuion  with  its  fob! i me  prototype. 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  PowerfuK Being,  who  had  hurled  deftruc- 
tion  on  the  rebel  angels,  and  checked  his  thunder  in  mid-voiieyy  left 
it  ffaould  totally  annihilate  them  ;  with  the  temptation,  by  the  baffled 
archangel,  not  only  with  the  pomp  and  power,  but  even  the  common 
necefTaries  of  this  tranfitory  world  \  it  was  not  in  the  wildemefs,  nor 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  but  on  Calvary,  that  the  dominion  of 
Satan  was  deftroyed,  and  the  gates  of  Paradife  thrown  open  aj^ain  to 
mankind.  ! 

The  following  paflage,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  with  no- 
qualified  approbation  i  it  alludes  to  a  treatife  of  Dr.  Darwin  on  fe- 
male education  : 

"  Perhaps,  if  Dr.  Darwin  had  to  this  incomplicate  and  fo  caiily  pradi- 
cable  fjftem^. added  the  inipiration  of  religion  by  the  fame  means,  xiz^^jr 
prefled  contempt  for  impiety,  and  daily  example  of  grateful  devotion,  it 
would  better  anfwer  (he  end  of  making  wife  and  good  m^?n  and  women, 
than  all  llie  labonred  Treatifes  on  Education  which  have,  of  late  years,  been 
poured  from  the  prefs;  treatifes  fo  univcrfally  read,  fo  feldom,  if  ever,  e^-en 
in  the  flighted  degree,  reduced  to  pradlice !  In  truth  they  muft  be  (bund  im- 
pra^icatjle,  inconfiftent  as  they  are  with  the  eflablifhed  habits  of  (bciety. 
Obedience  to  their  dire6lions  mufi  devote  every  prefcnt  generation,  atleaii 
the  maternal  part  of  every  prefent  generation,  to  preparing  the  future. 
Every  mother  muft  be  wholly  abforbed  in  word-watching,  and  look-watch- 
ing, and  all  this  by  hook** 

The  prefs  has  lately  been  employed  in  a  conteft  concerning  the  re- 
ligious education  in  our  great  endowed  fchools  ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  tiiatif  the  fubjefl  of  religion  was  ever  made  the  chief  objrd 
of  public  education,  it  would  be  of  no  efFe£l  againft  the  corruption  of 
domeflic  manners  during  the  fbort  periodic  vacations;  in  vain  nuy 
the  mafter  inculcate  the  pureft  maxims  of  religion  and  morality^  if  the 
paternal  roof  affords  only  examples  of  infidelity,  frivolity,  and  diifipa- 
tion. 

To  fum  up  our  judgment  of  this  work^*  truth  compels  os  to  fay 

that 
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that  it  contains  very  little  that  js  good^  mixed  with  a  great'  farrago  of 
trafli ;  and  that,  if  the  volume  had  not  been  fwclled  by  the  arts  of 
book-making,  the  fubftance  of  it  would  be  comprifed  in  a  yfCTy  kw 

TTfe  Revoltttionary  Plutarch^  (^C4 
(Concluded from  P.  iSyJ 

WE  now  dired  our  attention  to  the  fecond  volume  pf  this  eic« 
traordinary  publication,  which,  though  *^  a  brief  chronicle 
and  abftra3  of  the  (revolutionary)   times,"  exhibits  a  feries  of  more 
monftrous  crimes,  a  pidure  of  more  complicated  and  diabQltcal  pro- 
fligacy, than  (land  recorded  and  dii^layed,  in  any  annals  of  paft  or 
prefent  rimes  which  have  fallen  under  our  cognizance.     Before  the 
JFrench  Revolution  it  would  have  required  fomething  nearly  as  con* 
vincing  as  ocular  demon/lration,  to  enfure  belief  to  fadls,  which,  un^ 
pbHo/ophicai,  unfophifticatedy  human  nature  (hudders  to  contemplate. 
£)ven  now,  indeed,  when  habituated,  by  years  of  crimes  and  oceans 
of  blood,  to  confider  nothing,  however  unnatural  and  however  hor* 
rible,    as    incompatible  with  the  notions,'   repugnant  to    the  prin* 
ciplcs,  or  inconfiftent  with  the  general  conduct,  of  revolutionary  pa- 
triots, we  feel  it  neceflary  to  examine,  with  circumfpe^Uon,  the  au<» 
thorities  adduced  in  fupport  of  fadts  of  this  nature^    as  far  as  fuch 
examination  is  within  our  power.     The  principal  authorities  quoted 
by  our  biographer  are,    a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Sainti  Families    Lis 
JnnaUs  du  Terrorifme  \  Les  Crimes  des  RepubHcain$  en  Italie ;  a  perio-  , 
dical  publication  called  Lis  NouveUesi,  fa  Main  i  and  Le  Livte  Rouge^  * 
or  Court  Calendar,  by  Bourienne ;  none  of  which  prodnfiions  we  have 
ever  feen.     It  is,  therefore,  not  poi&ble  for  us  toafcertain  the  authen- 
ticity of  thefe  fources.     But  as  the  author  has  appealed  to  the  public 
for  the  truth  of  his  fa(Sls,  and  as  thoulands  of  perfons  now  living  are 
able  to  confute  them<i  If  they  be  not  what  his  authorities  ftate  them  to 
be,  there  is  certainly  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
and,  if  they  remain  unconcradicled,  we  may  fafely  receive  them  as 
authentic.     It  wfre  much  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  volumes  could  find 
their  way  into  every  houfe,  and  into  every   cottage,  in  the  United 
Kingdoms  ;  the  peiufal  of  them  could  fcarcely  fail  to  excite  abhor- 
rence of  the  wretches  who  now  threaten  to  convcrt^f^r  country  into 
the  fame  fceneof  d?fo]ation,  blood,  and  vice,  as  tHey  have  converted 
all  other  countries  into,  in  which  their  intriiues  or  their  arms  have 
fecured  them  a  footing.     Fain  would  we  tranfplant  a  large  portion  of 
the  book  into  our  pages,  but  our  limits  unfortunately  forbid  it.     We 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  giving  a  very  brief  account  of  eac)i  of 
the  confuiar  heroes,  nor  from  extracting  fome  few  anecdotes  illuftra- 
tivt  of  their  refpefiive  characters.     We  (hall  begin  with  thofe  of  in- 
ferior note. 
General  Soult^  who  has  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
iro.  Lxix,  VOL.  xvii.  U  army 
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«rmy  deftlned  for  the  invafion  of  this  country,  <*  was  before  the  ttn- 
lucion,  a  private  in  the  23d  regiment  of  foot."  He  fignalized  bii 
seal  (o  much  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Robefpierre,  %vho  firft  madt 
him  a  captain^  and'aterwards  a  chief  of  brigade.  He  fervedbothifl 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  war,  and  vai 
diftingui/lied  by  his  thirfl  for  blood  and  his  love  of  plunder.  When 
appointed  to  his  prefent  comm^nd^  **  he  faid,  in  the  prefence  of  a 
perfon  now  in  London ,  **  that  he  teas  g^ing  to  recruit  for  aferaglU^ 
and  to  fill  up  his  coffers j  by  putting  into  requijition  Englijh  Jtftjfes  asd 
Englijh  Guineas.*' 

General  Dumas  was  born  a  gentleman,  and,  under  the  monarchy, 
held  a  commlflion  in  the  regiment  of  Languedoc  ;  but  he  imbibed  re- 
volutionary principles  in  A^nerica,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  levo- 
lution,  joined  La  Fayette  and  his  fadion.  He  remained  attached  ta 
the  moderate  party^  as  it  was  called,  and  was  deftined  for  tranfporta* 
tion  to  Cayenne,  with  Pichegru  and  others,  but  found  means  to  efcape 
into  Germany.  He  was  the  author  ot  a  well-written  military  journal, 
publiOied  at  Hamburgh,  entitled  Precis  des  Evenemens  Afslitaires^  wfaick 
probably  recommended  him  to  Buonaparte.  In  i){oo  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  is  now  in  high  favour  with  the  Conful,  who  made  him  chief 
•f  the  ftafF  of  the  invading  army. 

Dufour^  a  general  in  the  fame  army,  was  a  trumpeter  in  Schom- 
iierg's  Diagoons.  **  Arrefted  on  fufpicion  of  having  robbed  one  of 
his  officers,  he  deferred,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  b^me  a  fafliioii- 
able  patriot,  and  a  furious  Jacobin."  fiut,  though  honoured  with  the 
protection  of  Marat,  he  remained  unrewarded  till  1793,  when  a  re** 
volutionary  army  was  raifed,  and  he  and  his  friend  Brune  were  ap« 
pointed  colonels  in  it.  He  was  the  accocnplice  of  the  infamous  Car- 
rier, at  Nantes,  and  aflifted  him  in  his  numberlefs  murders. 

In  1793,  J^uf^""^  faid  he  acknowledged  **  no  other  Divittity  bi^t 
Reafon — 2itid  no 'Saint  h\Jtt  Saint  Marat  \*'  in  1794,  he  called  **  A- 
hejpierre^  the  Republican  Mofes^  carrying  and  fhewingy?"^/  and  happy 
Frenchmen  to  the  true  Canaan,  the  real  land  of  promife,  France, 
(regenerated  and  created  by  him  a  republic  of  liberty  and  equality)- 
where  nature  has  found  again  its  long-loft  right,  and  where  thtfans* 
culotte  fraternizes  with  the  ariftocrat.'*  In  1799,  however,  he  altered 
his  tone,  and,  now  a  general,  he  ^'  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  people,  and  of  the  equality  and  fraternity  between  the 
citizens  of  a  republic,  extenfive  and  populous  as  France.  He  called 
Robefpierre  2ifool  and  a  tyrant^  and  the  Dire£tors  ignorant  and  opprtf* 
Jive  DefpotSy  whom  patriot ijm  had  caufed  him  to  obey,  and  the  love  ^ 
his  country  to  ferve.  He  ftyled  Buonaparte  the  Envoy  of  Heaven,  the 
reftorer  of  liberty,  and  the  fcourge  of'the  mercantile  flaves  of  modera 
Carthage,  who  fcatter  away  their  gold  in  Europe,  to  forge  iron  fetters 
for  the  univerfe." 

St.  Hilairey  another  of  the  invading  generals,  was  a  nobleman  anJ 
an  officer  under  the  monarchy.  He  is  reprefenttd  as  a  man  of  difiolute 
manners,  who  had  ruined  himfelf  at  the  gaming-table,  before  the  re- 

•  '  vdutions, 
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Vblution  and  had  therefore  recourfeto  rebellion  for  the  improvement 
©f  his  fjrturte. 

General  Loifon  was  a  private  in  the  French  guards;  he  joined  the 
firft  rebel'-',  and  was  extremely  enraged  with  La  F««yctte,  for  fcfufing 
to  make  him  an  officer,  bccaufe  he  could  ntirber  write  nor  read.  He 
was  one  of  the  regicides  who  attacked  the  palace  of  his  fovereign,  on 
the  loth  of  Auguii-,  1792,  when  he  was  heard  to  cxihum — ''  A^ 
quarUr  ! — Kill — kill  all  the  Capels — all  the  Artjiocrats — and  all  the  Swifs 
JoUiiTsr 

General  Van  Damme  "  is  the  fon  of  a  barber  at  CaiTel ;  and  in  1787 
engaged  himfelf  as  a  common  foldier  in  the  regiment  of  Flanders. — 
In  1788  he  was  convicted  of  robbery  and  houfe-breaking,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.;  by  the  ill  timed  humanity  of  Baron 
L'Angloifi,  a  judge  at  Cafie],the  fentence  was  changed  into  ten  years 
ilavery  in  the  gallies,  after  being  marked  with  a  hot- iron  on  the 
iboulders  by  the  pu^blic  executioner.'^  He  efcaped.firom  the  gallic  ia 
179P,  turned  patriot,  and>  in  1793)  was  made  a  general  by  Robef- 
pierre.  After  many  a£t9  of  atrocityi  .he  firft  denounced  the  very  judge 
who  had  faved  his  life,  at  that  time  nearly  eighty  years  of  ag^^  then  put 
him  to  death,  and  afterwards  bought  his  eftate,  which  he  ftiil  enjoys  ! 

Augereau,  the  companion  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  and  long  his 
bofom  friend,  and  now  commanding  the  army  deftined  for  the  in*> 
vafion  of  Ireland, 

"  Was  born  at  Paris  in  1749,  and  is  the  baflard  fon  of  a  fruit-woraan> 
who  afle^  wards  married  a  petty  green-grocer  of  the  name  of  Augereau.— 
At  an  early  age  he  was  infcribed  upon  the  regiilers  of  the  police  as  one  of 
its  fpies;  but  in  1769,  having  robbed  a  perfon,  whom  he  ha'darreftedof  his 
purle,  he  was  forced  by  the  lieutenant  of  police,  at  Paris,  to  enlift  himfelf 
in  a  corps  called  Legion  de  Corfe,  compoled  of  defperale  vagabonds  like 
himfelf  whom  the  police,  as  a  punifliment  for  their  crimes  and  vices,  fent 
to  combat  the  Corlican  patriots,  who  refifted  the  French  plots  and  the  French 
arms  employed  to  conquer  their  country.  The  officers  of  this  corps  were 
adventurers  of  the  fame  characters  as  their  foldiers,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  they  were  degraded  noblemen,  or  dilhonoured  gentlemen,  whilft 
their  men  were  common  robbers,  thieves,  forgers,  or  aflaffins.  The  fa- 
mous, or  rather  infamous  Count  de  Minibeau,  was  an  officer  in  this  corps, 

"  Ift  1772,  Augereau  delerted  from  TouMn^  where  he  was  in  garrilon, 
and  went  to  Lombardy,  arid  enlified  in  the  Aiiftrian  regiment  of  Stuart,- 
from  which,  in  1774*,  he  again  attempted, to  defert,  but  was  overtaken, 
and  received  t Wo  hundred  lalhes  as  a  chaftifement.  In  1778,  when  a  war 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  betwetin  Auftria  Dnd  PrulTia,  on  account  of 
the  Bavarian  fucceflion,  Augereau  marched  with  his  regiment  to  Bohemia, 
where  he  found  an  opportunity  to  deiert^vcr  to  the  Pruiiians  in  Silelia,  and 
to  become  a  foldier  in  the  regiment  of  Kleift,  but  froin  which  he  efcaped 
in  1782.  He  then  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  being  acculed  of  havuig 
broken  open  a  jeweller's  rtiop,  the  police  a  (econd  tune  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  he  was  confined  for  two  years  to  hard  labour  in  (he  houCe  of  coriedtion, 
tftlled  Bicetre.  In  1785  he  went  as  fervani  with  a  Swils  officer.  Baron  de 
Sails,  to  Switzerland;  married  tiiere  the  4Aughter  of  a  ihoe-maker  and  rc- 
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iided  at  Neuchate],  as  a  fencing-ma  iter.  In  the  fpring  1786,  ander  pvi* 
Icnce  of  having  an  invitation  to  be  prel'ent  at  the  wedding  of  a  rdaiion 
fome  leagues  fiom  Neuchatel,  he  borrowed  a  horfe  and  two  watches  from 
a  watch-iiiaker  oi  the  name  of  Couivoiticr,  with  which  he  left  Switzerland 
and  his  wife,  and  went  to  Italy.  In  September  1800,  when  Augereaa,  u 
a  republican  commander  in  chief,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Frankfort  upon 
the  Main,  Courvoifier,  who,  was  at  the  fair,  called  upon  him,  and  was  ad- 
'mitted  with  the  greateft  pomp  and  pride,  in  the  pretence  of  all  his  gene-' 
rals.  and  officers,  and*  Iblemnly  invited  to  dine  with  hiih.  At  the  taWe, 
Courvoifier  was  placed  on  Augereau's  right  hand,  above  all  the  Genaao 
princes  and  noblemen,  who  diihonourfd  them  (elves  by  fawning  in  theanti* 
chambe.iS,  at  the  levees,  or  at  the  table  of  this  (liamelefs  updart.  This  was 
the  only  value  Courvoifier  obtained  for  a  ilolen  horfe,  and  for  two  fwindkd 
watches/' 

Augereau  afterwards  cnliftcd  in  the  Neapolitan  fervice,  whence  he 
bought  hi^  difcharge  with  the  money  which  fae  had  earned  asafenc- 
ing-mafter.  He  was  then  taken  into  French  pay,  and  employed  in 
Italy,' where  his  condud  was  worthy  of  his  patron.  '  In  Juae  1796, 
he  entered  Bologna,  where  he  plundered  the  churches^  and  comniitted 
every  fpecies  of  barbarity. 

*'  He,  for  one  night,  put  fixteen  young  nuns  into  requifition  for  himfelt 
and  his  fiaff:*  the  tears  of  youth,  the  pangs  ofconfcience,  and  the  prayed 
•f  virtue,  availed  nothing;  they  were,  by  ^  drunken  foldiery,  carried 
away,  almofi  lifelefs,  from  the  retreat  and  cells  of  relfgion,  to  the  infamoos 
beds  of  vice;  to  endure  the  horrid  and  difgufling  embraces  of  cruel  crime 
in  power.  Four  of  ihefe  devoted  viclims  to  the  luft  of  republicans,  after- 
wards defiroyed  themfelves;  fix  loft  their  reafon ;  and  the  fix  others,  their 
health. 

"  Thefe,  and  other  abominations,  excited  in  Italy  univerfal  detefhtion 
of  Frenchmen,  and  of  French  principles,  and  brought  on  many  {)artialiD- 
furrcdlions.  In  July  1796,  the  ir.habitants  of  the  town  of  Lugo  role  againit 
the  French  tyrants.  Augereau  went  there  to  re-establish  order .  With  his 
numerous  armoci  banditti  he  foon  difperled  fome  few  dilarmed  citizens,  ard 
defencelefs  women  and  children.  "  To  infpire  the  Italians  with  terror  for 
French  repubbcan^W/Vi?,''  he  gave  up  the  town  to  pillage  for  three -hours, 
and  widows  were  violated  by  the  fide  of  their  murdered  hufbands,  and  vir- 
gins raviihcd  between  the  butchered  and  mutilated  carcafes  of  their  father* 
and  b; others.  To  finifn  this  scene  of  tme  French  fiaurmty,  the  principal 
church  was  ordered  to  be  cleared,  and  at  night  au  females  above  ten,  and 

"  under  forty,  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death ,  to  fresent  themselves  'HiK^.m^ 
a  civic  feast  given  Ijy  Augereau  in  this  church.  The  inhuman  and  facrilegiooi 
abominations  which  look  place  that  n'ght,  arc;  defcribed  in  a  work  printed 
at  Verona  in  1799,  and  called  **  Les  Crime's  des  Republicains  en  Italic: 
but  they  are  too  terrible  and  too  (hocking  to  be  related  to  Englilli  readers. 
It  is,  however,  ulieful  to  obferve,  that  if  Augereau  committed,  and  per- 
witted  his  foldiers  to  commit,  theie  cruelties,  his  commander  in  chief,  Buon- 
aparte, approved  of  them;  and  he  advanced   into  the  good  graces  of  the 

.  Corfican  victor  of  Italy,  in  proportion  as  he  was  barbarous  with  the  Ita- 
lians." 

The  fruits  of  his  plunder  in  this  devoted  country  were  itpmenfe. 
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' '  Om  of  Augereau's  miftrcffes  N  feen  in  tbe^rj/.  ibcieties  at  Paris,  and  at 
th4  court  of  tiie  FirA  Contiil,  with  a  diamond  crois,  worlh  ten  thoufand 
Louis  d'ors,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  Madona  At  Padua,  and  paid  for 
hy  the  acquittal  of  fix  priefis  of  the  eathedfril  in  that  rxiy  ;  and  Augereau 
wears  a  fword,  of  which  the  handle  is  let  with  the  fame  diamonds  and 
jewels,  that  formerly  decorat».'d  the  crofs  of  a  Chriii  in  the  church  of  Sah 
Alarc,  at  Venice.  Thele,  and  other  particulars  of  the  fame  fort,  could  not 
be  known,  if  Augereau  had  not  the  barefaced  impudence  to  relate  them,,t« 
boall  of,  and  laugh  at  (hem  himlelf." 

General  Lafnes,  chief  of  the  ftaff  in  Augereau's  army, 

J*  Was  born  in  a  village *near  Perpignan,  where  his  father  kept  a  wine- 
vault,  and  lodgings  for  lmugg»ers,  waggoners,  mule«drivers,  and  other  per-  . 
ions  of  the  lame  defcription.  He  was  in  178  !■,  bound  app. entice  to  a  d}'er, 
^.hom,  after  pilfering,  he  left,  and  liited  into  a  regiment  of  dragoons  from 
iwhich,  in  fome  few  months,  he  deierted,  and  the  j evolution  found  liim  a 
groom  with  the  poftroat'ter  at  Montelimar  in  Dauphiny.  He  loon  became 
con fpicuous  there,  amonglUhe  patriotic  brigands,  who,  in  1789,  laid  walle 
that  unfortunate  country,  murdered  or  proicribed  all  men  of  property,  and  " 
plundered  or  divided  their  polieflicms/'  » 

Barras   promoted  Lafnes  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general   under 
Buonaparte,  when,  in  17959  he  affiiled  iit  th«:  maifacre  of  the  P^iri-  . 
fians.     This  is  the  man  who  recently  behaved  witn  fo  much  info'.ence 
at  Lifbon,  and  to  whofe  child  the  Prmce  Regent  degraded  himfelf  by 
flanding  godfather ! 

General  Maiiena  is  the  fon  of  a  wine-tuerchant  at  Nice,  and  at 
an  early  age  enlifted  as  a  A.ldicr  in  the  fervice  of  his  fovere.gn,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  whence  he  deferced,  after  corrupcing  the  minds  of 
hifi  comrades,  and  joined  the  French,  who  rewarded  his  treachery  by 
promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  His  latter  pecvilation  and 
exadions  in  Lombardy  occafioned  his  difgrace  and  his  recjll  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  virtuous  Conful. 

*'  When  Buonaparte  had  fini^ied  his  philippic,  MaflTena  told  him  with  a 
fubmiflive  air :  Je  suis  un  voleur ;  and,  fixing  him,  he  laid ;  Tu  es  un  vokur. 
Looking  next  at  General  Murat,  he  continued,  li  est  un  voieur ;  then,  re- 
garding the  whole  ciicU*  or*  Cjenerals,  he  exclaimed,  Nous  sommes  des  vo^ 
ieuis%  Dowing  to  them  a.l,  he  added,  Vous  etes  des  vokurs  \  and,  in  retiring, 
he  (aid.  Out  Citoym  Consul,  Us  sont  des  vokurs^  Do*  'republicains  Francois  lei 
eH  le  caraclere  I" 

Magna  eft  Veritas,  et  praevalcbit ! 

The  next  biograpnical  fkctch  is  that  of  General  Andreofjy^  the  late 
French  Ambaflador  at  our  Court/  yjho  was  an  nffi'  er  or  eng'necr^ 
before  the'Revolution.  This  gentfehian  is  unliained  by  ihofe  crimes 
which  pollute  fo  many  of  his  [political  and  mlhfaiy  aflbciates,  and  has 
little  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  except  his  difloyalty  to  his  king,  and 
his  fcrvices  to  the  regicides.  The  author  has  here  introduced  a  paper 
which;  he  tells  us,  he  received  from  a  friend  ar  Pans,  entitled  '«  In- 
ftrudions  of  C  M.  Talleyrand  to  General  Andrcoffy,"  If  the  paper 
ke  authentic,  it  is  a  curious  document. 

.  U  3  Admiral 
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Admiral  BrutXf  "who  comm2T)6s  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Franre.  He  tfcrvcd  under  De  Graffc» 
and  became  one  of  his  accufers.  His  principles  may  beft  be  colled- 
cd  from  the  folloiving  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Bred,  to  Jean  Bon 
St,  Andre,  in  1794,  whea  that  worthy  patriot  was  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Committee  of  Public  Safety  : 

"  Citizen  rcprefentative  of  the  French  people,  our  late  want  of  fuccefi 
was  entirely  owing  to  th^  want  of  adlivity  of  our  republican  guillotine — let 
a  guillotine  be  fixed  in  permanency  (£n  fiermanaice)  on  board  every  man  of 
war,  frigate,  cutter.  Hoop,  and,  if  poflibie,  in  every  boat ;  let  its  axe  never 
be  T\xO\  ;  let  the  continual  cutting  off  the  heads  of  cowards  and  traitors  keep 
It  poliQ^ed  \vilh4he  biood  of  tbefe  enemies  to  equality  ;  let  the  guilbtine, 
the  faint  guillotine,  and  nothing  but  the  faint  guillotine,  be  your  order  of 
the  day ;  let  death  follow  fu'picions  and  the  (ufpeded,  as  tne  fliade  tht 
body ;  accustom  our  sailtns  to  ^ade  in  blcoei  as  mvch  as  in  water »  and  the  empire 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  world  is  ours.'^ 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Confular  family. 
In  the  year  1800,  a  pamphlet  was  publiflied  at  Paris,  entitled,  **  Th 
Genealogy  of  BrutuSy  Aly^  Napokone  Buonapartiy  the  Corjican^  Sucajfar 
to  the  French'  Bourbcnsy"  whence  the  following  brief  extract  is  taken: 

"  When,  on  May  3d  1736,  Porlo-Vecchio  was  attacked,  a  butcher  from 
Ajaccio,  called  Jofepho  Buona,  brought  a  feafonable  ailiftance  witli  a  band 
of  vagabonds  and  robbers,  who,  during  the  civil  tsoubles,  had  thofen  him 
for  their  leader;,  in  return.  King  Theodore  on  the  next  d^y,  or  4lh  of  May 
1736,  created  him  a  nobleman,  and  pcrmilied  him,  as  a  memorandum  of  his 
fervices,  to  add  to  his  name  of  Buona,  the  final  termination,  parte.  His 
wife's  name  was  Hi/lria,  daughter  of  a  joume)  man  tanner  at  Ballia.  Carb 
Bu«>na,  the  father  of  J(n'ep!io  Buona,  kept  a  wine-houfe  for  failors ;  but  be^ 
jng  accused  and  c(mvitled  of  murder  and  robbery,  hti'died  a  galley-fiaveat 
Genoa,  1724;  his  wife,  as  an  accomplice,  and  who,  on  account  of  her  ex- 
tremely viciops  character,  was  called  La  Birba,  died  at  Genoa  in  J730,  in 
the  houfe  of  corrcciion.  Thefe  were  the  grand  and  great-grand  parents  of 
his  Con/ular  Majefty  ;  who  his  father  was,  is  well  known,  and  tliat  he  fer- 
ved  and  betrayed  by  turns  his  country,  during  the  civil  wars. 

"  After  Fiance  had  conquered  Corilca,  lie  was  a  (py  to  the  French  go- 
vernors,  and  his  wife  their  miflre^s.  From  t/iis  pure  and  virtuous  source  de^ 
scends  Brutus,  Aly,  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  the  luceefTor  of  the  Bourbons, 
born  in  a  country  whole  inhabitants  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  held 
ii;  fuch  detellation,  for  their  infamous  and  treacherous  dlfpofition,  that  they 
would' not  have  them  even  for  tlaves  ;  and  of  whom  Seneca,  who  reiided 
long  amongft  them,  has  faid,  as  if  he  had  imbibed  the  prophetic  f[>irit,' 
Prima  lex,  iHis  ulcifci;  altera,  vivere  rapto; 
Terua^  mentiri ;  quarta,  negare  Deos. 
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Next  in  order  is  the  illuftrious  mother  of  the  Firft  Conful  of  the 
great  nation; 

'*  Letitia  Raniclini,  the  mother  of  the  Buonapartes,  is  by  fome  faid  to  b« 
the  daughter  of  an  attorney,  by  othersj^  of  a  blackfiuiti^.    At  the  age  of  fif« 


teen,  ihe  made  ^faux-has  with  a  friar,  and  at  iixteen  married  the  foldier^ 
Carlo  Buonaparte.  Her  education  had  been  lo  totally  negleded,  that  when 
flie  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  De  Marbceuf,  (he  could  neithe^  read  nor  write, 
and  her  own  brother,  a  poor  turalo,  was  engaged  and  paid  by  him»  for  in* 
flruding  her ;  wiiile  he  hiinitflf  taught  her  to  perform  the  honours  of  his 
honfe.  Pofl'elling  a  natural,  though  uncultivated  genius,  ll\e  Toon  repaid, 
by  her  improvement  and  attentions,  the  expeuces  and  anxiety  oC  her  friend. 
In  her  younger  years  fiie  was  pretty,  rather  than  handlbme;  her  converfa- 
tion  was  trivial,  but  pleafmg  and  agreeable,  by  her  manner  ot  exprefiing 
herfelf.  ■  She  was  accused  ot  blending  the*  Italian  cunning  with  the  Corfican 
dapHcity,  prudery  with  wantonnei's ;  and,  to  cover  all  falhionable  vices  with 
reiigiotts  hypocrily,  flie  went  regularly  lo  church,  and  religion  always  ap- 
peared to  occupy  a  mind,  vacant,  if  not  wicked.  She  confeJed  once  in  the 
Week,  got  her  ablblution,  finned,  and  con feired  again.  She  wore,  and.  (lie 
yet  wears  upon  her  perfon,  the  relics  of  some  saint;  the  was,  and  is  yet,  (iri6t 
.  in  her  external  devotion,  faft-days,  and  inflidlions  on  herlelf,  of  ievere  penan- 
ces and  mortifications. 

"  After  the  death  of  her  bencfadlor,  and  by  the  revolution,  which  de- 
prived her  of  a  penfion  fettled  on  her  by  him,  (lie  wa**  reduced  to  the  greatefl 
indigence.  Her  elded  daughter  having  married  Bacchiochi,  a  cottonrma- 
nufi&urer  at  Balle,  flie  received  from  him  an  annuity  of  (Ix  hundred  livres 
(25l.  fterline ;)  upon  which,  and  fome  milliner^-work  of  her  other  daughters,  ' 
flie  fubfified  until  Napoleone  obtained  from  the  hands  of  Barras,  the  widow 
of  the  guillotined  General  Beauharnois." 

Jofeph  Buonaparte^  the  Conful's  elder  brother,  was  formerly  clerk 
to  an  attorney  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corfic^  He  was  ambafTador  at  Rocqe 
when  General  Duphoc  was  killed  there,  in  a  popular  tumult  excited 
by  the  French,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  pretext  for  plundering 
and  revolutionizing  the  city.  He  appears,  by  this  fkecch,  to  be  the 
beft  private  character  of  the  whole  family. 

The  account  of  Napoleone  Buonaparte  opens  with  a  well-drawn 
parallel  between  him  and  Robefpierrc,  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  wc  have  always  entertained,  and  occafionally  cxprefled,  that 
the  Conful  is  the  moft  dcteftable  character  of  the  two.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  author,  that  his  a£(ions  fufHciently  prove  him  to  have 
•*  nothing  human  but  the  fhape,  with  the  heart  and  ferocity  of  a  tyg:er, 
the  cunning  of  the  fox,  artful  as  a  monkey,  and  blood-thirfty  as  a  w»jlf.*' 
The  gallant  Philippeaux,  firll  the  deliverer,  and  afterwards  the 
friend  and  companion,  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Acra,  where  he  fignalized  his  talents  and  his  courage,  and  unfc  r- 
tunateiy  periflied,  was  brought  up  with  Buonaparte,  firft  at  the  Col- 
lege at  Autun,  and  afcerwards  at  the  military  fchool  at  Bricnne,  at 
both  which  places  this  traitor  was  fupported  by  the  bounty  ot  his  fo- 
vereign.  The  following  particulars  of  his  early  life,  as  indicative  of 
his  future  charadler  and  difpofition,  cannot  be  unintereffing  to  our 
readers :  After  Buonaparte  had  violated  his  allegiance  to  his  king,  by 
taking  the  civic  oath  in  1790, 

*'  At  tfie  roefs  of  their  regiment,  Philipeaux  publicly  infulted  him  as, a 
perjured  traitor ;  but,  as  his  fafliionable  palriotifm  had  been  comblued  v\iih 

U  4     .  on  a 
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a  DO  Icfs  fb(hf6nable  pradence,  he  declined  (though  fo  contrarj  t»  the  nice 
principles  of  honour  among  tl  the  French  military  ferving  the  King)  either  to 
demand  explanation*  or  to  take  (atisl'aciion  as  a  gentleman  or  a^  an  officer. 
He  was,  in  coniequence,  excluded  from  the  mefs ;  and,  in  revenge,  excited 
the  jaeobins  to  attack  the  whole  corps  of  officers  with  their  ul'ual  calumnies, 
abuiing  them  as  ariftocrats,  and  threatening  them  with  the  lamp-poit,  o(,  as 
it  was  then  called,  the  laptern  of  the  fovereign  people.  To  fpaic  their 
countrymen  freili  crimes,  mod  of  the  officers,  amon^fc  others  Philipeaux, 
emigrated, 

"  This'bafe  and  cowardly  behaviour  convinced'Philipeaux,  that  he  had 
hitherto  foftered  a  ferpent  in  his  bofom,  and  made  him  remember  many  par* 
ticulars  of  their  eariiell  youth,  that  caoCed  him  to  be  aftiamed  of  having  ib 
long  been  the  dupe  of  a  man,  whdfe  ferocious  and  atrocious  fentiments  be 
had  often  witneded ;  but,  inUead  of  alcribiiig  them  to  a  deeply  vicious 
heart,  believed  them  to  originate  from  a  head  turned  by  wrong  ideas  of 
lloicifm. 

"  He  recollefled,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  College  at  Aaton, 
Buonaparte  had  a  favourite  dog,  which  had  belonged  to  his  deceafed  father, 
who  wa?{  particularly  fond  of  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  had  bequeathed  bim 
to  Napoleone  to  be  laken  care  of.  For  fifteen«months  this  dog  had  been 
his  conilant  and  faithful  attendant ;  when  one  night,  by  fiealing  a  part  of 
his  mailer's  fupper,  he  ofil-nded  him  To  much,  that,  after  a  cruel  bating, 
Buonaparte  fwore  the  dog  Hiould  never  live  another  fupper-tiroe;  the  next 
day  he  put  his  threat  in  execution,  hy  nailing  the  poor  animal  alive  againft 
the  wall,  and  cutting  him  up  deliberately,  that  be  might  be  toripented  U> 
inuch  the  longer! !! 

''  At  the  age  of  fifleen,  in  the  military  fchool  at  Brienne,  Buonaparte  had 
an  intrigue  wiih  the  daughter  of  a  wa(herwoman,  who  found  herfelf  in  % 
fiate  of  pregnancy.  He  con(uUed  Philipeaux,  how  to  extricate  himielf 
from  this  difagreeable  affair,  and  wasadvii'ed  by  him  to  give  her  iomemoDer 
to  carr)  her  to  the  lying-in-hofpital  at  Lyons,  and  he  offered  his  purie  to 
aflii^  bim.  The  money  was  accepted ;  but  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
unfortunate  girl  porifhed  with  her  child,  vidiims  to  the  early  cruelty  of  this 
young  monflf  r,  vn  bo  had  broughf  her  fome  pilJs,  as  he  laid,  to  produce  an 
abortion  or  a  mifcarriagc  :  but  which,  in  fadl,  were  compoled  of,  or  mixed 
*  with  vcfdigrcaie  and  arlcnic.  llic  pioteciion  of  M.  de  Maibccuf,  the  in- 
tereli  and  reputation  of  the  fcii' ol,  and  a  lum  of  money  given  by  his  pro- 
tects to  the  girl's  mother,  faved  him  from  a  well-deferved  punithraent. 

"  On  the  day  his  poifoned  miiirc^is  had  been  buried,  he  began  to  court 
her  younger  fifler,  and  thus  aqgnieistfd  his  former  guilt  with  unrepented  and 
unteding  infenfibiiity.  Friemit'Mp,  often  as  blincl  as  love,  alcribed  to  imi* 
tated  lioicifm,  what  uas  (Jic  cffftt  of  rooted  wickcdnefs. 

"  His  greatelt  amuitmcnt  when  a  boy,  was  to  frequent  the  public  hofpi- 
tah  when  any  dread  ul  c  di' gulling  operations  were  to  be  performed,  and 
to  regard  the  pains  and  agonies  of  the  fuftcrer,  and  of  the  dying.  With 
what  little  money  he  had,  he  paid  the  atterdanrs  in  the^e  abodes  of  mi^ry, 
to  be  informed  when  any  fcene  oj  horror,  conformable  to  his  (eelings,  was 
expcclt'd  to  ta|c*phice;  aijd  he  diverted  hinifelf  cfien  with  his  comrades,  in 
jnimicl'.ing  the  convullivc  ftrbg<^l(^s  of  fufTring  or  expiring  humanity.  He 
piqued  himfelf  on  having  (een,  bef^  re  he  was  rtftcen,  54^  operations,  or  am- 
putations and  the  agonies  ox  deaths  pf  |6Q  perfons*,** 

His 
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His  conduct  is  then  briefly  traced  from  that  period  to  the  prefenC 
moment.  Some  judicious  obfervations  occur  in  pages  266, — 277,  on 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  its  total  annihijation  by  Buonaparte, 
The  portrait  of  his  wife  is  next  exhibited,  whoi  it  is  well  known>  Was 
a  rich  hciicf>,  of  the  nan^e  of  La  Pageiic,  aad  marri.d,  for  her  firft 
hufband,  to  the  Vifcount  Je  Beauharnois.  She  io  here  rcprefented  as 
a  woman  of  moft  diffolufc  manners,  and  moft  profli/atc  lite.j  and  fe* 
vera]  notorious  in  (lances  of  her  profligacy  are  rciaieJ.  She  became 
the  mifirefs  of  Barras,  and  lived  in  that  capacity  when  ihe  married 
Buonaparte ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Egypt,  ihe  is 
ftated  to  have  renewed  her  intimacy  with  the  former.  We  recom- 
mend the  matter  of  the  following;  note  to  the  particular  attention  of 
fuch  of  our  fair  country-women,  as,  while  tJicy  pr>fcfs  to  abhor 
French  principles,  do  not  blufh  to  adopt  French  practices  : 

*'  It  is  well  known  in  France,  that  the  naked  faOiion  was  invented  in 
1794',  in  coiifequence  of  the  executioner's  cufiom  to  tear  off  ladies  handker- 
chiefs and  part  of  their  gowns,  to  uncover  their  flioiUclers  before  they  were 
guiilolined.  Madame  Napoli^one  and  Madame  Tallien  were  tfic  firft  who, 
after  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  fliewed  themfelves  thus  naked  to  the  public* 
and  who  invented  the  red  wigs,  (liavvU  and  handkercliiefs,  in  imitation  of 
the  red  fhirts  with  which  the  pretended  conlpirators  againil  the  republic  of 
regicides,  were  dreiFed  when  carried  to  execution.  It  is  hardly  podible  to 
invuit  falhions  from  more  atrocious,  or  cruel  occurrences.  The  head-drefs, 
a  la  Titus,  originated  from  the  executioner  cutting  off  the  hair  oP4hoi'e  con- 
demned to  be  guillotined." 

The  author  gives  a  curious  account  of  tlie  in{lru£^ions  which  thiV 
lady  received,  on  the  aflfiimption  of  the  fupreme  power,  by  her  worthy 
confort,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  fupport,  with  propriety,  the  new 
character  of  queen,  which  fhe  was  deftined  to  perform.  The  French 
biihops  are  very  properly  reprobated  for  their  bafenefs,  in  reprefenting 
this  profligate  woman  as  **  the  model  of  her  sex,  of  manners  as 
Jimple  as  her  morals  were  pure^  with  innocence  in  htr  looks ^  and  virtue  in 
her  heart,*'  Human  bafencfs  can  fcarcely  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch! 
In  expence  this  (he*confiil  certainly  rivals  the  moft  magnificent  of 
cjueens. 

"  Though  Madame  Napoleone  difpofes  at  prefent  ofthoufands  of  Louis- 
d'ors,  as  fhe  did  formerly  of  livres  or  liiillings,  ihe  is  by  her  extravagance  in 
drefs,  and  by  her  gambling,  feveral  raillion'J  of  Irvres  in  debt.  Lately  at 
BrulTcIs,  file  lofl  in  fix  days,  at  cards  and  dice,  fifty  thoufand  Louis-d'ors, 
paid  for  her  by  the  minifler  of  the  national  trealury,  Marbois.  Acc/>rding 
to  the  periodical  print,  Lcs  Nouvelks  a  la  Main,  of  Vendemiaire,  year  xii,  or 


Aunales  du  Terrorifme,  printed  by  D^fenne,  al  Paris,  in  1)95,  or  an.  iv, 
pages  59,  60,  and  62.  '  In  February  1798,  the  author,  then  a  prilbner,  was 
in  company  with  Philipeaux  at  Paris,  who  con6rmed  the  above-mentioned 

particulars  in  the  prefence  of  d'Ab 1,  at  prefent  a  Corfican  colonel  of 

Miillery," 

October 
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Odober  1  dOS,  Madaitie  Napoleonc  never  puts  on  any  plain  gown  twioe* 
and  (he  changes  her  drefs  four  or  iix  times  every  day.  In  the  fammer  fti$ 
makes  ufe  oi  four  dozen  of  (ilk  dockings,  and  three  dozen  of  gloves  an4 
fhoes;  and  in  the  winter,  (lie  ufes  three  dozen  of  the  befl  English  cxMtim 
blockings,  and  two  dozen  of  French  (ilk  (lockings  evay  week.  She  nevct 
wears  any  wa(hed  (lockings,  nor  puts  on  twice  the  fame  pair  of  gloves  asct 
ihoes.  All  her  f4^;<.fd'j  are  of  the  fined  cambric,  with  borders  of  lace  tiial 
coil  ten  Louis*d'ors  each.  Six  dozen  of  chemii'es  with  lace,  are  made  iqr 
fcr  her  every  month.  Every  three  months  Aie  exchanges  her  diamonds  andl 
jewels,  or  has  them  newly,  let,  according  to  the  prevalent  falhion.  Fobi{ 
times  in  the  year  her  plate,  china,  furniture,  tapedry,  liangings,  carpet9, 
&c.  ar«  changed  according  to  the  feafons.  She  has  ordered,  as  her  regohr 
edabliOiment,  two  new  carriages  and  twelve  diflferent  horfes  every  mont)); 
and  of  the  thirty-fix  horfes  in  her /iriva/e  (lable,  h^r  mafter  of  the  borfe  has 
a  power  to  difpofe  of  twelve  every  three  decades,  to  be  replaced  by  twelve 
others  of  a  &(hionable  colour.  Twelve  times  in  the  year,  all  perfons  be-> 
longin?  to  her  houfehold  receive  new  accoutrements,  or  li\'eric$.  Hef  own 
wardrobe  is  divided  every  thirty  days  between  her  maids  of  honour. 

"  Madame  Napoleone  has  four  diltind  e(iabli(hed  wardrobes,  different 
diamonds,  &c.  for  travelling,  for  the  Thuilleries,  for  St.  Cloud,  and  for  Mal- 
inaifon ;  and  though  (he  cannot  reiide  but  in  one  place  at  the  fame  time,  m 
the  Thuilleries,  as  well  as  at  St.  Cloud  and  Malmaifon,  four  changes  of  fuF> 
niturc,  &c.  are  always  ordered  for  the  fame  period.  At  St.  Cloud  Aie  has, 
mt  the  expence  of  fix  thoufand  Louis-d*ors,  improved  the  bathing-cabinet  of 
of  the  late  unfortunate  queen.  By  touching  certain  fprings,  (lie  can  coiii-«# 
tnand  what  perfumes  her  caprice  demands,  to  mix  with  the  water ;  the  re- 
fervoirs  always  containing,  (or  fifty  Louis-d'ors,  the  fined  odours,  and  beft 
perfumed  waters.  By  handling  other  fprings,  (he  commands  the  appear- 
ance of  drawings  or  piflures,  elegant  or  voluptuous,  gay  or  libertine,  as  bet 
&ncy  defires.  When  (be  wi(hes  to  leave  the  bath,  at  the  (ignal  of  a  bell, 
ihe  is,  by  a  mechanical  invention,  lifted,  without  moving  herfelf  from  the 
bathing-machine,  into  an  elegant,  moderately  warm,  and  perfumed  bed, 
where  (he  is  dried  in  two  minutes ;  and  from  which  (lie  is  again  lifted  and 
laid  down  upon  a  fplendid  eladic  fofa,  moved,  without  her  (iirring^  by  ano- 
ther piece  of  mechanifm.  into  an  adjoining  cabinet  for  her  toilet,  of  which 
the  furniture  and  decorations  cod  )0(),000  livres.  For  the  improvementt 
only,  of  her  luxurious,  though  lefs  expentive,  bathing«cabinet,  at  the  ThniJ* 
leries  and  at  Malmaifon^  the  French  republic  has  paidtwo  hundred  thoufand 
livres/' 

Eugenius  de  Beauharnois,  fon  to  the  wife  of  the  Firft  Conful,  feetns 
to  be  heir  to  all  his  mother's  virtues.  **  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  medejllj  prides  himfelf  on  keeping  no  mon  than  fix  miftrbffes  :  one 
of  them,  Mademoifclle  Cbameroy,  an  aftrcfs  at  the  opera,  was  killed 
laft  year  by  his  brutality,  when  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy."  Some  other 
notable  exploits  of  this  diftinoruifhed  perfonage  arc  here  recorded. 
But  we  turn  from  this  difgufting  portrait  to  thait  of  Fanny  de  Beau- 
harnois,  his  fifter,  now  Madame  Louis  Buonaparte,  who  **  is  th« 
▼ery  reverfe  of  her  parents  and  her  brother;  amiable,  unaiTuming, 
loyal,  and  liberal."  The  Conful  himfelf  is  ftatcd  to  have  loved  her, 
^%  far  bis  ferQcious  nature  is  fufceptibJe  of  love ;  and  even  to  have 
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iinilcdy  at  her  ingenuous  advice  to  him  to  reft^e  bif  lawful  fovereign 
to  the  throne.  So  L>veiy,  and  fo  go  d,  now  U  h<r  hard  fate  to  be  de- 
plored !  We  quit  her  with  regret,  to  contemplate  another  object  of 
difgaft. 

"  Lucien  Buonaparte^  the  next  younger  brother  to  NaTyneone,  the  Firft 
Conful  of  France,  was,  in  *I790,  bound  an  appi entice  ttclT petty  retail  gro- 
cer at  fiaiiia:  for  fome  piKerings  lie  wa«  turned  <nway^{id  joined  the  Mar- 
feiltois  Brigands,  who,  on  the  10th  of  Auguir  1792,  pok  and  ptumlered  the 
Caftle  of  the  Thailieries,  and  murdered  ti^e  Swils  guards,  after  treafon  had 
forced  the  unfortnnale  Louis  XVI.  and  hij  lamily,  to  leavife  their  habitation 
and  fcek  refuge  in  an  allembly  of  rebels  autkftgicides." 

Honed  Lucien  followed  the  avocation  'of  a  pSR<^  with  becoming 
zeal ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  CluJjIj  difplayed  his  fpirit 
in  aflifttng  to  clear  the  prifons  of  the  ariftocral^^.'ifi  September  1792, 
by  the  (impJe  operation  of  cutting  their  thro^  or  knocking  out  their 
brains;  and  particularly  fignalizcd  his  fk<Il  and  dc>:terity  in  plunder- 
ing "  the  ariftocratical  gxoctxs  (hops  in  Mas|h''i793."  **  When  Na- 
poleone  and  Lucien,  in  the  fpring  of  1791,  went  to  Paris,  fuch  was  ' 
their  poverty,  that  ihcy  were  obliged  to  make  nearly  the  whole  jour- 
ney from  Nice  to  Paris,  700  miles,  on  fo^;  and  when  at  Paris,  they 
together  occupied  a  milerable  garret  in  rue  de  Moujf'alardy  for  50  fous 
(25  pence^  per  week.  In  revolutionary  times,  and  in  revolutionary 
CRuiitries^  the  difiance  is  often  the, fame  fiom  a  garret  to  a  throne,  ac 
from  a  throne  to  a  fcafFold/' 

When  this  prince  of  the  confular  blood  of  Corfira  was  appohited 
by  his  gallant  brother,  minifter  of  the  home-department,  he  was  in  ^^'• 

his  proper  element. 

"  He  pofTefled  the  means  to  gratify  all  his  degrading  and  cruel  paffioDs% 
Not  a  woman,  whom  chance  cxpoied  to  his  view,  or  caprice  to  his  fiincyA 
and  whom  money,  power,  violehce,  or  intrigue,  could  procure,  but  was  le- 
duced,  dithonoured,  and  ruined  by  him  :  neither  the  innocence  of  youth,  the 
misfortunes  of  beauty,  the  fan^lity  of  marriage,  or  the  facrednefs  of  confan*  ^ 

gttinity,  were  refpcdled  by  him.  In  11^  months  he  was  guilty  of  more 
crimes  than  all  the  Princes  of  the  houfc  of  the  Bourbons  have  been  accufed. 
of  in  fix  centuries.  At  a  hall  in  April  1800,  at  the  Hotel  de  RicheKeu^ 
where  upwarcisiof  two  huidrcd  women  oi  failiion  were  prcfent,  amongfl' 
others,  two  <f  hu  vum  sijten*,  he  often  and  loudly  repeated,  here  is  not  a  luomam 
V^th  whem  1  iiave  not  ifitnorued!  / 

"  Atcr  the  battle  of  Mareogo,  ambition  got,  for  fometime,  the  bc^tter  of 
debauchery:  Lucien  imagined,  becaufe  his  brother  could  dictate  toempe* 
rors  and  create  king"',  he  migl't  ea'lly  marry  into  fome  imperial  or  royal 
iaftiily  ;  and,  as  his  wife  was  an  obiiadc,  he  gave  her  fome  ice-cream,  whick  ^ 
fl)e  ate,  and  tiied — that  llie  was  poiioned,  not  only  her  relations,  but  alt 
Paris,  proclaimed. 


"  ♦  General  Murat  always  fufpccled  the  inceftuous  profligacy  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  this  is  r»nc  of  Napolconc's  reafon^  for  keeping  Murat  i»- 
Itajy.   Murat  has  fought  tod  Wounded  Lucien  in  two  duels,'* 
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**  Two  days  after  his  wife's  deaths  five  of  Lucien's  armed  fpies  carried 

away  to  his  country-houfe,  againfi  her  confent,  the4>eautirul  wife  of  a  rich 

banker ;  die  was  confined  th^re  feveral  days  lo  confole  him^  not  for  ihe  lofs 

,  of  bis  wife,  but  for  the  refufal  of  his  brother  to  marry  him  to  fome  German 

princefs." 

Louis  Buonaparte,  the  hufband  of  Mademoifelle  de  Bcauharnois, 
•*  was  a  petty  clerk,  with  a  falary  of  twenty  pounds  a-year,"  in  a 
petty  provincial  police-office  at  Marfeilles,  kept  by  a  notorious  ter- 
rorift,  brother-in  law  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  He  is  reprefentcd  a^  a 
great  libertine,  whofe  health  is  injured,  and  whofe  conditution  Is  im- 
paired^ by  his  debauchery.  His  fon  is  laid  to  be  the  deflined  fuccefior 
of  the  Firft  ConfuK  *'  Jerome 'Buonaparte,  the  youngeft  brother  of 
the  Firil  Conful,  was  born  in  1785.  When,  in  1795,  Napolcone's 
crimes  were  rewarded  with  rank  and  riches,  Jerome  was  an  errand- 
boy  in  a  faiall  inn,  frequented  by  waggoners,  aiMarfeilles;  and  fuch 
was  the  poveily  of  his  mother  and  family,  that,  unable  to  pay  for  his 
inflrudion,  at  the  age  of  ten  he  could  neither  write  nor  read.*' 

This  hopeful  youth  was  placed  in  the  navy,  and  paflTed  fome  time 
at  St,  Domingo,  during  which  he  had,  it  feems^  full  opportunity  for 
difplaying  the  fullncfs  of  his  hereditary  virtues,  all  die  miidnefs  and 
fuavity  of  his  family. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  daily  torments  and  eKecattons  of  the  oo- 
Ibrtunate  negroes  were  (lie  orders  ofthe  day,  and  he  fouvd  fo  much  delight 
in  the  improvements,  by  the  hellifli  genius  of  a  republican  othcer,  Grenter, 
to  prolong  their  fufferiii^s,  that  he  prufented  Iiim  with  a  ring,  worth  twelve' 
thoufand  livres;  whilfl  tie  fcnt  to  prifon  another  officer,  who  forgot  to  call 
him  up  one  morning  when  262  of  the  negroes  wcrQ  half  burnt  before  they 
were  lawed  to  pieces.  At  his  arrival  his  virtuous  (ifter,  Madame  Le  Clenc, 
kad  prefented  him  with  a  beautiful  mulatto  woman  for  a  miflrern,  to  keep 
lim  sage,  z%  fhe  faid  :  this  girl  was  defcended  from,  refpeclable  parents,  and 
had  received  a  better  education  than  was  common  in  St.  Domingo*  fince 
the  revolution.  One  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  Jerome  ordered  her  to 
be  devoured  alive  by  fome  faraiflied  blood-hounds,  which  he  always  kept 
for  his  entertainment,  and  was  pref'ent  to  wit  net's  his  atrocious  orders  exe- 
cuted!!! This  abomination  furprifed  even  Madame  Le  Cierc,  who,  as  a 
JiUfUshment,  did  not  adt/tU  her  ^t'other  to  hr  table  the  day  following,  A  brother  of 
this  unfortunate  girl,  a  lieutenant  in  the  republic  an  ler\'ice,  being  refuted 
the  fatisfadtion  he  demanded  for  this  crime,  in  defpuir  deferted  over  to  the 
Blacks,  but  was  recsCptured,  and  condemned  by  General  Le  Clerc  to  be 
ihot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cfinnm*  Every  thing  that  the^ncy  or  paflion  of 
Jerome  fixed  upon,  he  put  into  requilition  for  his  ufe.  The  day  after  the 
murder  of  one  roillrefs,  he  sent  ordos  to  the  daughter  of  a  white  planter  i» 
fiU  up  the  vacant  place \  fhe  preferred,  however,  poiibn  to  the  .embraces  of 
fdch  a  young  moniier;  but  by  ditappointing  his  vile  paflion,  fhe  caufed  the 
death  of  her  father,  and  the  ruin  of  her  family  ;  (he  former  being  Aiot  upon 
the  denunciation  of  Jerome,  who  accufed  him  of  correlponding  with  the 
negroes,  and  his  property  was  con fi (bated  for  the  uie  of  the  republic,  or 
riithcr  of  the  Buonaparte  family.  Anotlier  day,  when  he  obferved  an  Ame- 
rican merchant  in  an  elegant  It^nglifli  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  £nti;lifh  horfes^ 
he  ordered  him  to  deiicreud^  and  when  \\%  refufcd^  four  of  General  Le  Clerc's 
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^uid^  dragged  the  American  from  his  carriage,  which  Jerome  after wardi 
appropriated  to  his  own  ule.  After  the  war  with  £ngland,  when  he  brave- 
ly clererted  over  to  the  American  continent,  this  merchant  attacked  Jerome 
kefore  the  American  tribunals,  to  be  paid  for  his  plundered  {property"*/' 

The  three' virtuous  fifters  of  the  Firft  Conful  are  all  chat  remain  to 
be  noticed.  The  eldeft  of  thefe  is  Madame  Bacchiochi,  who,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  with  a  little  manufadurer  at  Bade,  with  great 
humility,  fuperintended  the  concerns  of  the  dairy,  or  rather  performed 
*•  all  the  drudgery  of  a  dairy  maid,  in  the  fmall  farm  rented  by  her 
parents  near  Aiaccio,  in  Corfica."  She  is  ftated  to  be  the  moft  vir- 
tuous of  the  Confui's  fillers,  **  becaufc,  like  her  mother,  ihe  had  onfy 
cne  child  before  her  marriage."  The  next  fiftcr  is  **  the  Princels  San- 
ta Crucc." 

"  When,  in  1796,  fucccfs  crowned  Buonaparte's  army  in  Italy,  the  Prin- 
cefs  Santa  Ciuce  was  an  alliflant  to  Madame  Rambaud,  a  roantua-maker  at 
Marfeilles,  with  whom  (be  had  for  fix  years  been  an  apprentice,  and  in  the 
keeping  of  a  foap-manufa61urer,  a  married  man,  in  that  city,  of  the  name  of 
Julien,  by  whom  (he  had  two  children.  In  1797,  (he  and  the  prefent  Ma- 
dame Murat  accompanied  her  brother  Jofeph  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Diredory  the  ambalfador  of  the  French  republic.  The 
irrefiftible  arms  of  Napoleone  convinced  ihe  fiat  riotic  Roman  prince,  Santa 
Cnice^of  the  alUfubduing  and  irrefiftible  attradlions  of  his  lilicr,  and  ihe 
^ras  made  a  princefs  within  twelve  months  after  (lie  had  been  a  mantua- 
Tnaker>  and  commanded  in  an  elegant  hotel  in  a  (hort  time  after  (he  had  left 
off  ferving  in  a  (hop.*' 

>'  Laft,  though  not  lealt,"  is  the  Princefs  Borghefe,  late  Madame 
Le  Clerc. 

"  I  do  not  want  a  God  more  than  a  God  wants  me;'  thefe  blafphemoas 
words  are  often  in  the  pretty  mouth  of  the  prefent  Princefs  Borghefe,  the 
youngeft  filler  of  the  Firfl  Conful.  Indead  of  acknowledging  with  grati- 
tude the  undeferved  goodnefs  of  a  Providence,  that  from  a  proHitute  has 
made  her  a  princefs,  and  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fortune's  temple,  remember- 
ing with  repentance  and  fliame  the  mifery  of  the  night  cellar ;  alike  vicious, 
impious,  and  fcandalizing  in  affluence  as  in  wretchednefs,  flie  bids  defiance 
to  the  power  of  her  Creator;  fhe  infu-lts  the  hope  of  the  religious,  as  well  as 
the  confolation  of  the  moralifl,  and  augments  the  afHidlions  of  fuffcring  inno- 
cence by  encouraging  or  extenuating  the  infamy  of  profperous  crime.  Hy- 
pocrily  of  every  kind  is  bad,  but  the  hypocrify  of  Napoleone*s  atheifm  is 
'monftrous,  becaufe  it  adds  towardjce  to  guilt.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
-iay  which  is  the  moff  dangerous  in  a  corrupted  nation,  an  atheifl  upon  an 
uiorped  throne  preafchingchrilfianity,  or  an  amiable,  fafhionable,  and  popu- 


"  *  Some  of  thQ  particulars  of  J^ome's  conduct  at  St.  Domingo,  the  au- 
thor has  from  a  refpedable  American  gentleman,  who  was  an  eyr-'Wttness  to 
what  is  related,  and  which'  has  already  been  publifhed  in  the  American 
papers.  Of  Jerome's  earlier  education,  fee  La  Sainte  Famille ;  and  of  his 
lea  expedition,  lee  Les  Nouvellcs  a  U  Main,  and  the  Moniteur/' 

lar 
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kr  woftiati,  fprcading  about,  almoli  by  hit  dde,  the  defblatiog  and  (langerett 
tenets  of  athet(ni>  particularl)'  as  this  Worhan  is  known  to  be  bafinmnu 
firmer. 

"  A^  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  Princefs  Borgheie,  then  PaaJine  Bttom* 
parte,  ran  away'from  her  inotber's  haufe  with  a  Sardinian  corporal  andde- 
icrtcr,  Cervoni,  and,  until  Napoleone's  ufurpation  in  1 799,  when  fiie,  a^ 
cording  to  the  pamphlet  La  Sainte  Famill*^,  was  found  covered  with  n^s 
and  dileafe,  in  a  houCe  of  ill  fame,  in  the  rue  5t.  Honore,  her  relations  wex 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  become  of  her.  To  reward  ihc^atrmic  fer- 
vices  of  an  accomplice  at  Toulon,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  J>iff^  Napoleose 
permitted  the  notorious  terror!  ft  General  Le  Clerc,  ion  of  a  miller,  to  marrr 
this  worthy /tr^ess  of  his  blood,  who,  betides  the  ufual  lums  of  money  allotteil 
each  confular  fider,  received  as  a  portion,  tirll,  the  command  over  the  arm/ 
in  Portugal,  and  the  plunder  of  that  kingdv>m,  and  atlerwards  the  commaod 
of  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  and  a  colony  to  pillage,  enilave,  and  ruin. 

"  In  December  1801,  Madame  Le  Clerc  failed  with  her  buibaiid  for  St 
Domingo,  and  witneHed  all  the  atrocities  of  this  republican  proconfal: 
though  fhe  pofTeded  an  uncommon  influence  over  this  ferocious  chaiader, 
neither  fai^  treafon  againll  the  unfortunate  Touiiaint,  nor  the  (hocking  tor- 
ments and  puniftiments  he  inflidrd  on  tbofe  negroes  whom  his  conduct  had 
made  defperate,  were  prevented  by  her;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  alreadj- 
quoted  pamphlet  is  to  be  believed,  flie  often  enjoyed,  and  even  commandd, 
•s  an  amufement,  the  di'gulting  fight  of  mutilated  blacks  roafled  alive,  or 
devoured  alive  by  her  hulband's  faithful  allies,  the  Spaniili  blood*houods. 
Her  only  occupation,  befides,  was  to  gather  and  heap  up  new  treafureS; 
from  the  daily^  if  not  hourly  extortions,  r^quifitions,  and  conAfcations  ofher 
hufband,  andaAer  his  death,  accompany  her  ill-begotten  riches  to  France. 
During  her  voyage,  (lie  coiKlefcended  to  accept  tbe  confolation  of  a  colonel 
fbr  the  lofs  of  a  general,  and  to  permit  th^  continuance  of  the  fervicesof 
One  of  Le  Clerc's  former  aid  de-camps,  which  forced  her  to  put  off  for  near 
iix  months  her  nuptials  wiih  the  jiatriotis  Roman  Prince  Borghefe,  who  no 
doubt  obtained  her  chaste  hand  from  the  Fip^  Conful  Buonaparte,  in  France, 
as  an  ifuUmuity  for  the  property  the  Bor^^heie  family  had  lolt  b^  the  plunder 
of  General  Buonaparte  in  Ilaly." 

Such  arc  the  portraits  which  this  volume  exhibits,  and  a  more 
choice  colle£lion,  our  readers  will  certainly  admit,  has  never  been  . 
oflFered  to  public  infpedlion.  Let  the  advocate  for  that  cheap  form  ff 
guvernnunty  ihztfchool for  tbcjierner  virtues^  th  u  nurfe  ofberoicprimifkii 
^  a  REPUBLIC,  contemplate  the  hopeful  group,  wake  from  his  patriotic 
reverie,  and  recover  his  fober  fenfes. 

As  an  appoAte  appendix  to  this  lift  of  republican  worthies,  is  Tub* 
joined  the  memorable  pamphlet  of  **  Killing  no  Murder,"  which, 
though  written  for  o:ker  times,  ai^d  addrefTed  to  gnvthsr  ufurper,  con- 
tarns  many  paflages  moft  ftrikingly  applicable  to  the  prefent  ufurper^ 
ind  lb  the  prefent  times* 
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FmrHermck  fyistles  ^Ov'td\    translated  inta  English  Fene.     Una©.     Pf.  t%» 
Heming^  Alcefler:  Dwjrer,  LSiidon.     1803. 

THE  merit  of  this  (ranflation  will  bed  appear  by  a  comparifon  with 
tfaofe  which  have  preceded  it — and  we  have  talcen  the  firft  forty  lines  that 
•eciiTj  in  the  firii  epiftle,  from  Penelope  to  UlyiTes,  as  a  Specimen  : 

'*  Thus  thy  Penelope,  Ulyfles,  greets. 
Thus,  to  return,  her  lingering  lord  intreats : 
Stay  not  to  anfwer  ;  bane  ofevery  joy 
To  Giecian  maids,  low  lies  detefled  Troy, 
^  Troy,  and  old  Priam  and  his  conquered  hod^ 
Scarce  worth  the  labours  and  the  tears  they  C(ift>, 
O  had  the  adulterer  in  the  deep  been  laid. 
Ere  his  proud  fleet  for  Lacedemon  made  1 
Mine  had  not  prov'd  a  cold  forfaken  bed. 
Nor  had  I  tedious  days  in  forrow  led ; 
Nor,  while  I  fought  to  wafte  the  night  unbled. 
The  pendent  web  my  widow'd  hands  oppreft. 
How  oil  my  fears  beyond  the  truth  would  rov« ! 
How  full  of  fond  folicitude  is  love  ! 
At  thee  I  thought  the  fierced  foe  mu(l  aim. 
And  turnM  all  pale  at  Hedor's  hated  name ; 
Hedor,  they  f^id,  Antilochus  had  flain  ; 
Then  cau^M  Antilochus  my  coward  pain ; 
When  bled  Patroclus  armM  in  borrowed  mail, 
Fafl  flowed  my  tears  that  firatagem  fliould  fail ; 
The  Lycian  fpear  Tlepolemus  bedewM.; 
Thy  fate,  Tlepolemus,  my  grief  renewM, 
Till  every  Grecian  in  the  battle  flain, 
Chiird  my  fond  bofom  as  the  icy  plain : 
But  to  chaiie  love  fome  god  protection  givc^ 
Troy  lies  in  aclies,  and  my  hu(band  lives.       > 
The  Greeks  return,  at  blazing  altars  bend; 
Barbaric  fpoils  to  Grecian  eods  fufpend,; 
Maids,  for  theif  lovers  fav'd,  their  offerings  bring. 
Troys  fates  fubdued  by  theirs  tho^  lovers  fing,  , 

Old  men  admire,  and  trembling  girls  grow  pale« 
Whil^  the  fond  wife  devours  the  huiband's  talc : 
One,  on  the  table,  draws  the  battle's  line. 
And  Troy,  all  Troy  defcribes  in  drops  of  wine. 
Here  Straais  flowM,  Sigeum's  land  was  here, 
r  Here  Priam's  palace  (een  its  bead  to  rear ; 

.  This  wa«  the  ground  the  wife  UlvfTes  cho(e« 
Thy  proud  pavilion  there,  Achilles,  roTe; 
There,  where  uncurb'd,  the  fiery  courfers  drcir 
The  mangted  H«dor^  trembling  as  th<;y  flew/* 
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Tbe  verfion  by  various  h<inds,  publiihed.by  Dr yden,  gives  them  thoi : 

*'  To  your  Penelope  at  length  break  home. 
Send  no  excare,  nor  ftay  to  write,  but  come. 
Our  trouble  long^  Troy  does  not  hold  you  i»ow, 
Noriwenly  Troys  were  worth  all  this  ado. 
Wou'd  fome  jull  llorm  and  raging  Tea  had  drown'd 
The  ruffian,  when  for  Lacedemon  lx>und  ; 
I  (hould  not  then  of  tedious  days  complain. 
Nor  cold  a  nights,  and  conifoitlefs  have  Iain; 
'   Nor  ihould  this  pafns  to  pafs  the  ev'uing  take. 
And  work,  and  weave,  ev'n  till  niy  ringers  ake : 
1  always  fear'd  worfe  dangers  fhun  the  true, 
(As  always  love  unquiet  tears  purine) 
Fancy'd  tliee  by  fierce  Trojans  compalVd  round. 
And  HeclorVname  tlill  flruck  me  to  tbe  ground. 
When  told  of  Neilor's  Ton,  by  Hedor  flain. 
Straight  Ne dor's  Ton  rouz'd  all  my  fears  again* 
When  for  his  P:ara  how  dear  Patroclus  paid:   . 
I  wept  to  find  that  wit  nO  better  fpcd. 
Tlepolemus  by  Trojan  jav'lin  kill'd. 
Through  all  my  veins  an  icy  terror  (hrili'd. 
Whatever  G  reek  s  m  i  fcarry *d.  i  n  the  fray,  7 ' 

I  fainted,  and  fell  (well  nigh)  dead  as  they. 
Heav'n  f)r  challe  love  has  better  t'ate  in  ftore. 
My  hu(band  lives,  and  Troy  is  now  no  more. 
Our  captains  well  return'd,  each  altar  flames. 
And  temples  all  barbarian  booty  crams; 
For  their  fafe  loves  the  women  ofPrings  bring. 
And  Trojan  fateji  by  oirrs  defeated  fing. 
All  (land  amazM  to  hear,  both  old  and  young. 
And  liftening  wives  upon  their  hulbands  hung. 
Some  on  the  table  draw  oach  bloody  fight. 
And  fpiiling  wine  the  whole  lad  Iliad  write. 
Thi>  Samois,  that  the  Sigean  land, 
And  there  did  Priam's  loltv  paWe  ftand. 
Here  lkalk*d  Ulylles,  tliere  Achilles  dar'd; 
There  Hcc'or  torn,  the  Ibaming  horfes  fear'd." 

The  verfion  of  Barret  publifiied,  in   1759,  is  as  follows : 
"  This,  flillyour  wif-.  iny  Urjr'rir.g  lord !  I  fend: 
Yet  be  youi  antv.cr  jK^rror../,  not  penn'd. 
Sunk  now  is  Troy,  the  cui.e  oi  Grecian  dames ! 
(Her  king,  her  all,  a  worthlefV  prize!)  in  flames. 
O  had,  by  ftoims  (hi*  licet  t<.  Sparta  bound), 
Th'adult*rerperiiird  in  the  mad  profound  1 
Co'd  in  a  widow'd  bed  I  ne'er  had  lay. 
Nor  chid  with  weary  eyes  the  lingering  day: 
Nor  the  protradlcd  nuptials  to  avo'd, 
By  night  unraveil'd  what  the  day  employed : 
When  have  not  fancied  dangers  broke  my  reft? 
Love,  tim'roaspallion  1  rends  the  anxious  brcafi. 
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In  thought  1  faw  you  each  fierce  Trojan*8  aim  j 
Pale  at  the  mention  of  bold  Hedor's  name ! 
Whofe  fpear  when  brave  AntiJochus  embru*d» 
By  the  dire  news  awoke,  my  fear  reiicw'd. 
Clad  in  di/Iembled  arms  Patroclus  died : 
And,  oh  the  fate  of  firatagem  !  I  cried. 
TIepoIemus,  beneath  the  Lyci an  dart, 
,  Hi»  breath  re(ign'd»  and  rous'd  afrefh  my  fmart. 

Thus,  when  each  GreciJin  preft  Ihs  bloody  fields 
Cold  icy  horrors  roy  ibnd  bofbm  chili'd. 
But  Heav'n,  indulgent  to  my  chafte  defire. 
Has  wrapp'd  (my  hufband  fa^c)  proud  Troy  in  fire : 
The  Grecian  chiefs  return,  each  altar  (hines. 
And  fpoils  of  A  Ga  grace  our  native  (brines. 
Gif^s^  for.their  lords  reftor*d,  tlie  matrons  bring | 
They,  TrojJm  fates  overcome,  triumphant  fing ; 
Old  men  and  trembling  maids  admire  the  fongs. 
And  wives  hang  li/i'ning,  on  their  huibands'  tongues* 
Now,  dr^wn  in  wine,  fierce  battles  meet  their  eyes. 
And  Ilion^s  towVs  in  miniature  arife: 
There  flretch'd  Sigean  plains,  here  Simois  flowM : 
And  there  old  Priam's  lofly  palace  flood ; 
Here  Peleus  fon  encamp'd,  Ulyfles  there  ; 
Here  Uedor's  c^rpfe  diilain'd  the  rapid  car.*^ 

We  recommend  it  to  our  learned  readers  to  confult  the  originals,  which 
will  be  found  much  more  faithfully  t-endered  than  is  common  in  poctiod 
tranflations,  and  yet  not  without  fpirit. 

Some  of  the  lines,  however,  require  to  be  revifed  and  retouched,  ai 
lines  10  and  11,  p.  6  : 

"  Your  former  deeds*  (now  thought  pretend  for  me !) 
Compared  with  this  were  cautious,  I  agree/' 

Which  are  rather  obfcure^  and  certainly  not  elegant; 
And  the  third  couplet,  p.  9. 

"  Thine  am  I  dill,  and  thine  will  ever  be» 

Penelope*  Ulyffes  wife  to  thee." 

Which  certainly  might  be  improved. 

The  opening  oi  the  fecond  epiille— 

"  Will  Helen  suferr 

Where  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  sufer. 
Line  6,  p.  14,  in' the  fame  epiflle 

"  Of  tf  great  river  fprung  to  wed  a  flave,'' 

'    Might  be  made  more  mufical* — In  the  fecond  lines  of  the  third  epiAle  we 
dtfapprove  oi  hearing  health  :  but  as  it  is  more  pleafing  to  praife  than  to 
blame,  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  ot  the  reader,  line  6,  p.  ^, 
"  How  full  of  fond  folicitade  is  love  1^ 
Apd  the  lad  in  tlhe  fame  page, 

"  Ckiirti  my  fond  htm  as  the  \cy  Jilain.^ 
vo.  Lxixl  yoL.j^vii*  X  Lina 
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Line6,  p.  11. 

"  It's  lad  faint  gleam  the  lamp  of  life  fapplies/' 

'  And  the  ten  lines  that  clofe  our  extra6l,  which  are  admired  In  the  €f^ 
gtnal>  and  are  very  clofely  and>  we  4hink,  tiappiiy^  rendered,  by  tius 
iranflator  : 

*'  Old  men  admire,"  &c» 

The  (ix  fird  lines  of  pa^e  21  ;  and  the  lines  beginning  with  the  two  hSt 
in  the  fame  page/  and  ending  at  line  14,  p.  22 : 

"  Whom  from  her  gods  a  H  ranger  could  beguile ;'' 
Are  particularly  fpirited : — As  are  the  following  taken  from  the  tfaM 
epilUe,  p.  36. 

"  To  his  own  city  Neptune  bars  the  road. 

Return  O  Grecians  each  to  your  abode. 

Ah  whither  rufli  ye  ?  hark  the  winds  forbid* 

Nor  chance  your  fury  but  the  god  has  chid. 

Say  what  to  Troy  aOembled  nations  draws  ? 

Return ;  a  vile  adulterefs  is  the  caufe.'' 

And  the  pifiure  of  the  bride  arriving  and  difarming  her  haiband,  it  at 
fcdiing : 

"  The  lot  I  envy  of  the  Trojan  maid. 
Though  on  the  (bore  (he  dwell  that  foes  invade* 
And  view,  (Cad  fpedacle  !)  her  (laughter'd  friends ; 
Yet  the  fond  bride  upon  her  lord  attends  ; 
She  binds  the  cafque  upon  his  warrior  brow, 
Anc^  prints  akifs  to  battle  ere  he  go. 
Then  foftly  whifpers,  prompted  by  her  love, 
'Return  and  dedicate  thy  arms  to  Jove ;' 
Cautious  he  weighs  the  injun^ion  in  his  mind» 
And  fighting  thinks  on  her  he  left  behind :     . 
The  helmet  (he  unclafps,  withdraws  the  (hield. 
Her  bofbm  lulls  him  wearied  from  the  field ; 
To  me  di(lraded,  all  fuifiU'd  appear 
With  fatal  certainty  the  dreams  of  fear.'' 

God  forbid  this  may  ever  be  the  cafe  with  the  Briti(h  fair  ! 

The  opening  and  the  clofe  of  the  Medea  to  Jafon,  are  very  animated. 

The  repetitions  of  Ovid  are  well  varied.  The  notes  explanatory,  and 
not  unentertaining.  As  there  is  no  good  vertion  cxifting  of  the  epijlles 
of  Ovid,  we  hope  the  tranflator  will  proceed,  and  we  wKh  him  fuoce^s  in 
an  undertaking,  certainly  not  eafy,  if  properly  executed.- 

The  punctuation  is  very  faulty,  and  (liould  be  better  attended  to. 

T/if  Judge ;  or  an  Estimate  cfthe  Impmtatke  cf  the  judicial  Character^  occademd  fy 
the  death  cf  the  Idie  Lord  Clare ^  Lard  Chancellor  of  Ireland';  a  Poem,  in  tint 
Cantos,  )^y  the  Rev.  Jerome  Alley,  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honooiafale 
Lord  Sheffield,  &c.  18mo.  Pp,  14-4.  4s.  6d.  Vernor  and  Hood. 
1803.  '       . 

MR.  ALLEY  has  formed  a  Veryjufl  conception^  as  well  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  judicial  chara^er^  as  of  its  elTential  qualifications ;  and  he  cookl , 

no^ 
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not,  in  our  opinion,  have  feleflfed  a  perfon  more  fit,  or  more  worthy,  to  il' 
luftrate  his  pofition,  than  the  late  Lord  Clare,  whofe  death  we  deeply  la** 
mehted  at  the  time,  and  daily  fee  additional  caufe  for  lamenting  Indeed, 
if  we  may  truft  thofe  appearances  in  the  political  world,  which  leldom  de- 
ceive, the  period  is  fail  approaching,  when  thelofsofthe  peculiar  know- 
ledge, (trmnefs,  and  virtues  of  that  exc*ellen(  Nobleman,  will  be  found  irre- 
parable. 


concuj*. 

law,  or  a  cauie  may  be  recommji^nded  by  any  Thing  that  is  foreigii 

meritii,  we  may  tenture  to  pronounce  that  the  nation  is  halteuing  to  its 

ruin/'     Such  of  our  readers  as  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  our  remarks 

upon  fome  part;  of  Peltier's  trial,  may  probably  find  fome  caufe,  that  is  if 

they  agree  with  us  in  the  juftice  of  the  above  fentiment,  to  tremble  for  the 

fete  ot  our  country. 

The  "  dedicatM^  to  Lord  Sheffield  contains  a  well-deferved  tribute  of 
manly  prai!e,  devoid  of  adulation;  to  di/linguifbed  worth,  devoid  of  oflenta- 
tion.  In  the  "  preface,"  Mr.  A.  obferves,  that  Lord  Clare  could  not  efcape 
obloquy  during  his  life,  and  that  "  even  deatii  has  not  been  able  to  (belter 
thisilluilrious  man  from  the  malevolence  ofthe  foe  which  his  virtues  fcorned.'* 
But  /'  happily,"  as  he  adds,  "  the  cenfure  of  the  malicious  is  the  gIo.y  of 
the  good ;  and  (lander,  in  her  efforts  to  deprefs,  is  often  active  but  to  exalt.* 
It  could  not,  indeed,  be  fuppolied,  that  a  man  of  his  Lordfhip's  adtive  mind> 
determined  fpirit,  and  confiiient  condu6t,  could  efcape  cenfure,  or  even  ca- 
lumny, in  an  age,  and  in  a  country,  in  which  y4;7«rAftZf  is  fo  frequently  funk 
in /tarty,  Andfiatrioiism,  in  the  general  application  of^the  word,  fprings  frOm 
ony  thing  but  Xhn  amor Jiatr tor. 

The  author  has  contrived  to  render  his  poem,  though  written  in  blank 
ycrfe,  extremely  interefting,  without  even  the  aid  of  fidion.  by  interfperiing 
it  with  anecdotes  of  real  life,  and  with  fadts  illutlrative  of  ^e  principles 
which  he  enforces,  and  the  chara6lers  which  he  recommends.  The  expla- 
natory notes,  at  the  end  of  each  canto^  contain  much  curious  matter.  We 
feledl  the  following,  which  refers  to  an  animated  piclure  of  the*progr«(s  of 
rebellion,  and  its  attendant  cruelties,  becaufe  we  think  it  not  amifs,  at  the' 
prcfent  moment,  when  a  with  feems  to  be  entectaincd  by  a  certain  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons,  to  make  the  public  believe  that  adts  of  cruelty  were  only 
exercifed  by  the  Proteftants  and  the  loyalitls,  while  the  rebels  and  the  Ko- 
manifls  were  only  the  objects  of  fuch  cruelty,  to  remind  our  readers  of  fome' 
of  the  facfs,  which,  it  would  feem,  there  extfts  an  intention  to  obliterate 
from  our  annals. 

*'  It  is  a  certain  fad,  that  multitudes  of  the  lower  claiTes  had  aUTumed  to 
themfelves,  early  in  the  rebellion,  the  future  ownerfhip  of  the  eftates  in  their 
refpedive  diflricls.  VThere  were  lome,  neverthelefs,  who,  though  much 
enamoured  of  woods  and  lawns,  confined  not  their  (baring  ambition  to  the 
paltry  acquirement  of  lands  and  tenements.  Such  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  fuperiors,  as  appeared  to  them  fuffioiently  beautiful,  were  alio 
ipportioned  out  by  the  amorous  imagination  of  thefe  fecret  lovers,  to  decorate 
the  bed  of  the  vaiorous  pikeman*  and  the  afpiring  rebel.  It  was  even  faid, 
and,  I  think,  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  jolly  and  well-fed  coachman 
of  a  Dublin  citizen,  was  among  thofe  who  were  '  fmitten  with  the  love  of 
noble  dames,'  and  that  he  bad  already  chofen  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
—  as  the  joy  or  folace  of  his  future  life." 

X  a  In 
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In  one  of  the  notes  ^  ^igh»  &nd,  in  oiir  eflimation,  averjjufl,  chuite 
of  Lord  Rboesdalb  is  given,  which  we  notice  with  the  more  pieafureit 
this  time,  as  his  Lord(hip  I'eems  to  have  drawn  down  upon  hirolelf  the  hoffi- 
lity  of  all  parties.  This  is  not  the  place  for  ddivering  our  fentimenb  of 
the  rorrefpondence  between  his  Lordlhip  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal ;  Lord 
RedefHale's  letters  were  never  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye,  and  tht 
nobleman  to  whom  they  were  addrefled  ought  to  have  limited  the  commt- 
nication  of  them  to  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends,  with  a  ftri6t  prahi- 
bition  not  to  render  them  the  topic  of  public  animadvcriion.  We  hare 
our  own  opinion  on  this  fuhjed,  which  differs  from  any  which  we  baye 
hitherto  heard,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  we  fliall  be  £fce  to  declare,  whenever 
a  proper  opportunity  Qiall  occur.  Our  readers  may  be  atfured,  that  it  wiH 
be  found  perfedly  cpniiftent  with  the  principles  and  fentiments  which  we 
have  always  profeiled  on  the  important  queiHon  to  which  it  relates,  ind 
from  whicn  we  (hall  never  deviate,  though,  by  our  adherence  to  them,  wt 
know  we  (hall  give  ferious  oflTence  to  many  of  our  moft  valued  and  moil 
valuable  friends. 

Mr.  Alley's  poem  exhibits  his  genius,  bis  talents,  and  his  principles,  int 
jDofi  favourable  point  of  view ;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  if  he  contioue  to 
cultivate  the  mn fes,  that  their  fweeteft  fmiles  and  beft  favours  wiU  amply 
reward  him  for  his  labour. 

wf  Hint  to  Britain* s  arch-enemy  Buona/arti;  an  Effusion  a^/irofiriate  to  extstn^Ht' 
cumstanc%s.  By  T.  Strange,  Mafler  of  the  Academy  at  Watiiogtoo. 
4to.    Pp.  16,     Is.    Norton,  Henley.     ISO*. 

THIS  efru(]on  begins  with  an  ufeful  hint  to  Buonaparte,  rcfpeding  his 
iavincibk  legion,  and  his  notable  atchievements  at  Acra,  and  in  Egypt;  anJ 
«ndi  with  an  appropriate  admonition  to  minifters  not  to  conclude  anothir 
''  iiollow-«rmed  truce.'* 

*'  Of  armiftice,  ftillacious  truce,  beware! 
Your  wily  foe's  device,  to  circumvent. 
With  fpecious  parley  your  refolves  fufpend. 
Your  ardour  cool,  with  your  refentment  play. 
And  then  your  mild  forbearance  to  deride." 

The  advice  is  good,  but  we  do  not  fee  why  it  might  not  as  well  have  bea 
adminiHered  in  plain  profe  as  in  blank  verie. 

» 
The  Christmas  Holidays,  and  Black  Monday;  m  the  Bofs  return  to  SchooL    It 
Blank  Vetse.    By  Henry  Whitfield,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    2imo.-    Pp.32.     Is.  6d.     Highiey.     1S04. 

DEFECTIVE  indeed  muft  his  memory  be,  who  has  forgotten  the  opposite 
feelings  which  the  approach  of  the  Chriflmas  holidays,  and  the  fad  return  t» 
fchool,  excited;  with  all  the  little  interelHng  circum fiances  attendant  oa 
cither  epoch.  Thefe  are  here  pourtrayed,  wit.h  a  faithful  pencil,  exhibitinr 
a  pidlure,  the  features  of  which  muft  'be  familiar  to  every  e>e,  and  cndearad 
to  every  mind.  We  ihall  tranfcribe  the  clofing  lines  ef  the  iecond  poeaj, 
as  they  contain  advice  not  lefs  ufeful  to  adults  than  to  youth* 

"  By  the  fond  lOvc  which  links  the  Ox  ial  chain. 
By  all  thy  cares,  my  own,  dear  youth,  forbear, 
(Whoe'er  thou  art,  who  chance  may  xcad'my  lay,) 

To 
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To  tempt  the  fnares  of  new  philofophj. 
Pregnant  wilh  iniichief,  uniubltantiale; 
In  baiielefs  fands  the  loundVing  vellel  finks. 
Dare  to  be  good,  though  callous  faQiion  Tmile; 
Strong  with  tliefe  truths,  if  in  the  voyage  through  lift. 
In  glided  bark  thoul't  venture  from  the  coafi» 
And  credulous  cxuU  on  Imiling  leas. 
Though  itorms  arile,  and  clouds  of  mifchiefform. 
Though  the  hoarfe  lurge  mav  rage  with  dire  difniaj, 
Ev'n  though  thy  ftouler  veUers  heart-ribs  crack» 
Ev'n  though  the  jiainted  prow  be  walh'd  with  waves. 
Truth,  Heaven's  bright  leraph,  pilots  to  a  port» 
Where  Comfort  waits  the  mourning  prodigal. 
In  fplendid  realms  our  father  greets  his  fon. 

jt  Sm/t^Umenfary  EjiistU  to  the  Conesfion^cnce  hetweat  Mr,  Bvivles  and  Mr,  J  Jam: 
addressed  to  the  man  vdio  coils  himself  a  Ckristian.  4to.  Pp.  26.  Harding. 
.1804.  ^  ^ 

IN  common  parlance,  when  we  fay  a  man  calls  himself  9^  ChriHian,  w« 
■i«an  that  he  is  a  ChriRian  only  in  appearance,  and  not  in  reality.  Such, 
according  to  this  poetical  paraiite  of  the  iliuflrious  houfe  of  Ruffe),  is  Mr* 
Bowles.  We  (hall  not,  however,  infult  that  gentleman,  by  defending  him 
tgainfl  fuch  -a  charge.  His  life  and  actions  vvii!  fhcw,  even  better  than  hit 
writing,  the  folidity  of  his  prctenfions  to  that  religious  character,  which  no 
•ne  prizes  more  highly,  nor  appreciates  more  juftly,  than  himfelf.  As  to  (he 
poetafter,  whofe  produ6lion  is  before  us,  we  (hall  exhibit  fome  fpecimens  of 
its  diffidence  in  praife,  and  of  his  moderatim  in  cenfure,  which  cannot  fail  to 
lecommend  him  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  all  ^00^  and  virtvmss  vMSk. 
Firfi  naark,  good  reader,  his  manly  profeifions : 

"  No  random  praife  is  mine :  too  well  I  know 
What  to  myfelf  and  to  (he  mule  I  owe. 
For  dead  or  living  worth,  the  mufe's  quill 
No  drop  of  fulfome  flattery  (hall  diftil. 
When  to  fuch  roeannefs  I  debaCe  my  fong-. 
May  one  eternal  blider  fcald  my  tongue/' 

!jHe  promifes  fairly  and  largely :  *  If  he  (hould  break  It  now.*—*  *Tit 
Bply  (Worn — ' 

"  But  here  no  chance  to  err  in  the  extreme. 
Where  Bedford's  tow'ring  virtues  are  the  theme : 
Their  heights  to  reach  ev'n  Fox  in  vain  elTays, 
High  as  he  Aiot '  the  glittering  (haAs  of  praife.'* 

Eliof,  we  fee,  this  gentleman,  who  f6  loudly,  and  fo  decifiveiy,  difchirot 
ery,and  withes  that  his  tongue  may  be  fc  aided  by  an  eternal  bIKter,  if 
ever  debafe  himfelf  to  fuch  meannefs,  does  not  hefitat'e  to  pronounce  the 
b-flown  panegyric  of  Mr.  Fox,  greatly  Inadequate  to  the  virtues  of  its 
bd.  When  we  remember  that  Mr.  Fox  deCcribed  his  Grace  asa^rM/ 
nple,  9XZ.  perfect  model,  for  the  imitation  of  i\ie  prefent  ajje  and  of  poftcrity, 
iy  that  is  a  vain  attempt  to  chara6teri(e  his  merits,  which  is  in  fad  to  fay 
:  tho  Duke  of  Bedford  was  greater  then  graat,  more  perfeA  than  perfect, 
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IS  fon^ething  fo  very  like  most  fulsome  flat  tejy',  fo  very  like  vring  vi  the  extreme, 
that  our  plain/rroj^/f  judgment  cannot  cliftinguifti  the  difference. 

Inadequate,  however,  as,  in  his  eftimalion,  Mr.  Fox's  panegyric  was,  our 
bard  proceeds  with  his  own  versification  of  it,  and,  after  afcribing  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  all  the  focial  virtues,  his  podellion  of  which  have  never, 
as  we  know,  been  called  in  queilion,  together  with  iincere  friendlhip  and 
exteniive  charity,  thus  cloics  his  account. 

*'  But  not  the  focial  virtues,  that  embrace 
In  ties  of  amity  the  human  race. 
That  make  our  neighbour's  happinefs  our  care, 
^  Were  Bedford's  lole  regard — an  equal  fliare 

Thofe  virtues  held,  whole  influence  is  conlin'd 
More  (o  ourfelves,  and  of  feverer  kind ; 
That  teach  us  harder  duties  to  fulfil — 
To  curb  thepafiions  and  regulate  the  will. 
To  ftrive with  nature  inits'lclfifh  part. 
And  guide  the  wanderings  of  the  wayward  heart:  ' 
Whole  mind  with  tiiefe  lo  largely  was  embrued; 
So  train'd  fo  difciplinM,  fo  felf-fubdued  ? 
On  thefe  religion  had  her  feal  imprelTd, 
Thefe  radiant  inmates  of  his  gentle  breart.**" 

The  bard,  it  feems^-was  determined  not  to  fall  into  the  fame  error  with 
>vhich  Mr.  Fox  had  been  reproached,  by  a  total  omiilion  oi  reUgiom,  in  the 
delineation  of  his  favourite  character ;  and,  therefore,  he  introduces  tha 
word  at  the  clofe  of  his  panegyric.     But  for  this  word  fo  introduced,  be  • 
had  exhibited  a  character,  to  which,  all-perled  as  it  appears  in  his  eyes,  he 
had  given  no  one  dillindlive  mark  of  Chriflianity, — a  charader,  which 
might  as  well  be  defigned  for  a  Pagan  as  for  a  Chriilian.     How  far  bj  fuck 
addition,  he  has  obtained  an  advantage  over  his  predeceifor  in  the  path  of  | 
praife,  it  is  for  the  public  to  determine.     Moil  heartily  do  we  widi  tiiat  his  j 
afTcrtion,  that  religion  had  fet  her  feal  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Duke,  by  which  j 
we  f'uppofe  him  to  mean  that  his  virtues  had  their  fource  m  religion,  may  bo] 
true ;  but  when  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  his  Grace  as  a  gt^at  exemfilt^iu 
perfect  model  for  our  imitation,  we  muH  require  fometbing  n&ore  tljan  the  spfe 
dixit  of  an  anonymous  panegyrif^,  to  fubftantiate  the  important  fa6l»  thai 
religion  had  its  due  influence  on  the  mind  and  condu6t  of  the  Duke  ;  tbai  i| 
conliituted  a,n  efifential  part  of  his  charader.     If  this  writer's  word  were  II 
be  taken,  the  evils  attendant  on  our  prefent  (ituation  might  have   bee| 
avoided,  if  the  political  wisdom  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  had  been  fol 
fered  to  direfl  the  councils  of  the  Hate ;  he  compares  his  Grace  to  C^ 
sandia! 

We  fliall  next  exhibit  fome  notable  fpecimens  of  the  bard's    fltUl 
temper  \w  the  inflidion  of  cenCure.     Addielfing  himfelf  to  Mr.  Bowles, 
fays,  after  telling  him  that  the  Pharisee  is  but  ^  faint  r^  of  him  : 

"  Who  yet  (how  hnppy  to  obtain  thy  wifhes) 

CanTi  barter  con'cieiice  lor  the  loaves  and  fiflics;  i 

Can'lt  Aooi)  to  make  hypocrify  thy  trade. 

And  God  nimlelfaccoii — in  roafquerade.  , 

At  to  the  loQvci  andfisiics,  it  is  ytry  certain  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  under  d 
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obligation  whatever  on  that  fcore,  to  th?  prcfent  admi&tflration.— Bat^  t# 
proceed^ 

''  Thou  painted  fepulchre !  thou  whited  wall ! 
Thou 'compound  balft' of  intereft  and  gall! 
Look  at  the  Letter  of  the  facred  code. 
The  ijiirit  in  thy  heart  has  no  abode. 
As  in  the  alembic  of  thy  mind  it  lay. 
The  pure  ethereal  fpirit  fum'd  away  :*' 

Ofthc  Bard's  notions  of  the  ^wiV  of  religion  a  fair  jodgmcnt  may  be 
formed  from  the  language  and  the  temper  of  this  addfefs* 

"  Yet  vain  the  Puritan's  embitter'd  rage. 

By  falthood  blighting  his  mitlignant  page ; 

The  sainted  fcribbler,  rancorous,  mean,  and  bafe. 

Proves  but  the  herald  of  his  own  difgrace,— 

The  purer  record  of  a  life  well  spent. 

In  maniy  wifdom  rich,  on  virtue  bent. 

To  Fame  a  prouder  monument  Qiall  raife. 

Than  the  frail  "meed  of  man's  imperfedl  praife. 

His  deeds  a  bright  memorial  ihall  afcend 

To  his  Creator's  throne !" 

Prefumptuou^  par^fite! — Remember  Larfy  Maynard  and  her  /rg-^i^ ;— then 
confider  both  the  Letter  and  the  Spint  of  that  facred  code  to  which  thou  haft 
dared  to  appeal !— Vain  and  (enfelefs  panegyrift,  why  wilt-  thou  perfift  in 
provoking  a  difcuflion  which  mufl,  if  puriued,  terminate  in  the  firorf  that 
thy  m^Ael  (f  perfection  is  notliing  more  than  a  brazen  idol; — It  is' thou  and  thy 
'*  vile  afl'ociates,"  to  ufe  tiiy  own  language,  who  rake  up  the  aQies  of  th« 
-dead;  and  then  reproach  others  with  the  deed.     It  is  thou  who 

Aim'ft  the  aflaflinating  (Lroke ! 

.   To  fecond  and  (evcrer  death  would'ft  doom. 
Nor  let  him  reft  fecurely  in  the  tomb ! 

Mr.  Bowles  is  next  reprefented  as  a  "  facrilegious  flaye,"  ftealing  t|ie 
lx>dy  of  the  Duke  from  the  grave,  mangling  it,  and  tearing  out  the  heart, 
^hich  he  deprives  of  all  its  valuable  properties.  He  is  then  thus  apoftro- 
pbifed. 

*'  ShsJt  thou,  O  impudence  till  now  unknown ! 
Pronounce  it  cold  and  worthlefs  as  tjiy  own  ?" 

^  After  abuiing  Mr.  B.  for  waging  war  with  the  dead,  he.  alludes  to  two 

pertbns  who  are  dead,  whofe  names,  however,  he  does  not  feel  it  prudent  to 
mention,  (though  one  of  them,  by  the  number  of  afterifks  employed  to  de- 
iignate  him,  appears  to  be  Lord  Clare)  whom  be  charitably  calk,  ''thole 
monfters  in  a  human  ftiape/'  The  mighty  crimes  of  which  thefe  gentlemen 
feem  to  have  been  guilty,  and  for  which  the  indignation  of  our  Bard  is  (o 
▼eheraently  dire^ed  againft  them,  was,  that  they  bolstered  and  upheld  that 
caufe  which  Mr.  Bowles,  here  defcribed  as  "  a  penfioned  fycophant,'* 
fupports* 

Having  heard  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  at  the  bar,  he  blames  him  for  having 
quilted  his  "  pfper  caJling,"^ 
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^  Covre-minded,  brulal,  ttirofinU  ^nd  ddU 
Noife  might  fupply  thy  empttnefs  of  ikuU.  ^ 

To  troth  or  principle  with  no  pretence,  I 

Thou  had'fl  prevailed  by  native  impudeiice, 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

•  .     "    •  »  • 
Thy  viper's  tongue,  that  index  of  thy  foul. 
Had  ooz'd  its  venom  here  without  controul. 
And  tl^ou,  like  *»•••*,  of  unblufbing  &ce. 
At  onqe  his  country's  and  the  bar's  difgiace, 
A  licenfed  libeller,  had'ft  rail'd  thy  fiU, 
And  murder'd  reputations  at  thy  will." 

Then  transferring  his  rage  from  the  lawyer  to  the  law  itfelC  he  reprefenta 
it  as  e^ual  only,  (like  Buonaparte's  code)  n\  producing  an  equality  of  opprel^ 
iion  and  ruin !  The  Bard  concludes  his  cenfures,  in  a  very  Chrtdian-like 
manner,  by  configning  the  objo6l  of  ihero,  whom  he  reprefents  firft  at  an 
objed  of  general  comhasskn\  and  then  as  an  objed  of  general  Jctaiaiicu,  to 
the  gallows.     But  hit  fitale  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

''  The  general  fentiment  Jiow  takes  a  part^ 
And  public  detedation's  ruthlefs  paw 
Performs  the  fad  laft  office  of  the  law ! 

"  On  Infamy's  high  gibbet  dooro'd  to  fwing^ 
AovTTER  may,  perhaps,  thy  reauien>  fing : 
Yet  he  nor  Gifford  fhati  reverie  thy  lot ; 
There  mutt  thou  hang-eternally  to, rot ! 

•'  Thus  a  determined  Aberihaw  we  fee, 
(If/iefty  villains  may  compare  with  thee), 
His/n  ofier  calling  leftf  at  first  he  tries 
To  earn  his  bread  by  impudence  and  lies  ; 
At  length  to  Bridewell  fentlbr  "  dealing  trafh,^ 
His  guilt  confirm'd,  and  fentenc'd  to  the  lalh. 
Like  thee  he  feels  it  on  his  guilty  back. 
And  writhes  with  (hame  and  rage  at  every  fmack. 
Incorrieible  ttili,  he  yet  proceeds 
To  hardier  feats,  and  more  atrocious  deeds ; 
Till,  in  due  time,  his  juft  deferts  h^  gains. 
And  HovNSLow  Hkatm*  receives  the  mifcreaut's  M 
remains." 

We  will  not  weaken  the  efk€t  of  thefe  elegant  lines,  by  any  comment  of 


♦  "  A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong,   • 
Which,  like  a  wounded  fnake  drags  bis  flow  length  along.** 

In  order  to  form  this  Alei^mdrine,  it  might  poffibly  be  necelfary  to  traos« 
fer  the  remajins  of  Aberlfaaw  from  the  unpoetical  fite  o(  JVimbledan  Commm, 
to  the  more  harmonious  reiidence  of  Hiamsknv  Heath,  but  at  the  fonner 
place  his  remains  were  depofited^  or  rather  fufpended,  and  there  th^y  dill 
remain,  at  no  great  didance  from  the  rural  retirement  of  that  worthy  pa- 
triot^ the  Rev^rmd  iohiCL  iioroc  t^ookei  Efjum^ 
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•urs;  convinced,  as  wesre,  that  our  reftderawill  do  ample  jiiftice  to  them 
•iid  to  (be  author. 

On  this  diicuifioD  itfelf  we  have  alreaidy  declared  our  fentiments  fo  expli^ 
citl)'  and  fo  fully,  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  them  unneceiTary.  We  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from,  once  more,  expreiling  our  concern,  that  a  no- 
b.^raan,  poifelfing  fq  many  excellent  qualities  as  we  underliand  the  prei'ent 
Doke  ot  Bedford  does  polieis,  and  who  entertains  foju It  a  fenfe  of  the  im* 
portance  of  a  religious  charader,  as  even  the  origin  of  this  very  difcuiBoa 
proves  his  Grace  10  entertain,  fliould  be  mi  (led  by  fo  injudicious  an  adviier 
18  Mr«  Adam,  in  this  inftauce,  has  Ihewn  himfelt  to  be,  and  fupported  b/ 
fach  an  advocate  as  the  author  of  this  fupplemcutary  epiflle* 

Tk  Plea  fir  a  Jkrivate  Induhence  of  Grief.  A  Poem.  By  J**n  D****ii, 
D.  D.  Addrcffed  to  the  Hon.  P»*l*p  B»*v»»ig.  In  Auguft,  1774. 
8vo.    Pp.22.    Bath,  printed.     Barratt,  London.     J 804. 

THEcircumflance  which  gave  rife  to  this  poetical  Plea,  was  the  retire- 
ment in  which  the  author  lived,  after  the  death  of  an  amiable  wife,  and  the 
attempts  of  a  Friend  to  draw  him  from  (hat  retirement.  His  excufe  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  grief,  the  acutenefs  of  his  feelings,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  lols,  are  pourtrayed  in  harmonious  line?,  breathing  fentiments  which 
mark  the  pious  Chriftian  and  the  man  of  fenfe.  In  a  previous  addrefs  to  th« 
reader,  the  author  apologifes  for  the  irregular  flrudture  of  his  compo/ition, 
which  has  not  the  charadleri flics  either  o\  Elegy  or  of  0</r,  though  .the  verfc45 
are  certainly  elegiac,  confi  (ling  of  four  lines  each,  with  alternate  rhymes. 
The  only  Angularity  attending  them  is  the  divifion  into  ftanzasof  three  verfes . 
each.  But  thofe  readers  muft  be  faftidious  indeed,  who  can  negledl  the 
fubliance  to  attend  to  the  form.  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  author. 
Dr.  Duncan,  for  feveral  works  of  a  beneHcial  tendency,  replete  with  good 
prin€iples,  and  wholefome  advice.  The  following  verfe,  from  the  Poem 
Defore  us,  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  *' Supplemen- 
tary Epiille"  reviewed  in  the  preceding  article. 

'*  Malicnants,  in  their  die  Tartarean,  drive 
To  fteep  each  faireft  charafler  that  breathes ; 
Each  trophy  rend  from  meyityet  alive. 
To  grace  the.  dead  with  all  iliJiluruUr'd  wreafks.'^ 
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The  Political  Proteus,  A  View  of  the  Public  Character  and  Conduct  of  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  Esq,  as  exhibited  in  1 .  Ten  Letters  to  him  ;  f.  Selections  from  ^is 
Pailiamentaiy  Speeches  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  S.  51^- 
lections  from  his  Speeches  at  the  Whig  Club,  arid  at  other  public  Meetings,  By 
William  Cobbett.  Svo.  Pp.388.  7s.  Budd,  Pall-Mall;  '  Mundel  I, 
Edinburgh;  Mercier,  Dublin;  Morgan,  Philadelphia;  and  Serj<jan!, 
New  York.     1804. 

WE  are  not  much  inclined  to  reproach  a  public  charader,  with  a 
change  in  his  principles  and  opinions,  when  that  change  is  from  bad 
<o(ood^  but  before  we  give  him  credit  for  bis  iincerity  we>  very  naturally, 
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require  fomething  more  ihzn ^rt^sims;  fomething  amounting  to  a  pubfic 
renunciation  of  his  former  tenets  and  an  expreOion  of  his  convi6iion  of  tbdi 
fellacy  and  un found nefs.  Mr.  Sheridan^  therefore,  will  not  expcd  us  to 
make  any  exception  to  this  general  rule,  in  ^is  favour ;  particularly  as  we 
have  realbn  to  know,  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  he,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  being  anxious  that  the  fupport  which  he  had  lately  given  to  fail 
Maje(l)*s  prelent  Miniflers,  might  not  Be  conllrued  into  a  defertlon  of  hit 
old  friends  or  of  his  old  principles,  took  fpccial  pains  to  declare  that  no 
change  whatever  haJ  taken  place  in  his  fentiments:  but  that  be  (iili  tboagfal 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  the  firfl  Hatefman  in  the  world,  and  dill  adhered  to  all  the 
principles  which  they  had,  in  common,  avowed.  It  becomes,  then,  not 
>Dnly  uleful,  but,  in  fome  degree,  neceffary  to  afcertain  \%hat  ihofe  Arf^d' 
JiUs  are,  with  a  view  to  appreciate  the  prefent  profefiions  and  oondiid  of 
this  political  Harlequin.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  our  opinion.  Mr.  Cobbett 
deferves  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  the  talk  which  be  has  pertbrmed, 
for  the  contraft  which  he  has  exhibited  between  the  Patriot  of  the  Whig 
Club,  and  the  Volunteer  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Never  furely  was  lucli 
%/toUiical Proteus  held  forth  to  publi«  fcom,  and  to  public  derifion  ! 

On  cafilng  our  eyes  back  a  few  years  we  find  this  consistent  patriot,  who, 
in  \19-V,  faid,  "  if  there  was  kiiiy  part  of  his  conduft  through  life,  in  which 
he  felt  him  (e  if  free  from  any  unjult  imputation,  it  was  that  of  inconfiftency 
in  his  political  principles'* — ihh/tattern  of  loyalty, 'tls  he  has  of  late  been  pom- 
poufly  reprefcnted  by  almoii  «vc!ry  periodic.il  print  in  the  kingdom,  calling 
the  Prince  of  Walks   "  an  insohent/iroiiigal"  declaring  that  the  public 
ought  not  to  be  "  humbugged'*  by  the  lettlement  at  that  time  propofed  {qx 
his  Royal  Highncfs  ;  that  ihey  "  sitauld  not  be  burdened  with  a  Jiressure  of  a  hat}, 
in  affording  him  that  relief',^*  tjjen  protciting,  that  the  Prince  honoured  hiia 
with  his  confidence,  and  often  alked  his  advice,  "  chiefly  from  the  know- 
ledge of  hh  fixed  determmai ion  to  acceht  of  n#  obligation  ^  any  kind 'zokatever  \* 
and  boafting  that  "  he  never  received  from  the  Princc  of  Wales  so  muck  as  the  pre* 
gent  (fa  horse  or  a  picture  !"     Surely,  then,  the  country,  fincehc  chofe 
to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  fubjedl,  have  a  right  to  know  what  motive 
induced  him  to  forego  the  fettled  purpofe  of  his  fou!,  M\^\.  fixed  determinaflvk 
of  his,  and  to  receive  from  the  Prince  op  Wales,  not  a  horse  nor  ayi/V- 
-iuret  but  a  place  o( tzvo  timisand /lounJs  a  yeat  I     Tiii«  Uyal  man  too,   in  the 
fame  fpeech,  (of  June  5,   1793),  treated  bis  Sovereign  with  the  greateft  io- 
decorum  ;  and  (aid  *'  he  fliould  exped  I0,000l.  a  year  from  his  Majefty'i 
privy  purfe,  and  5,000l.  a.ycar  fiom  the  Queen's  eliablifTiment"  for  tiie  pay- 
ment of  the  Prince's  debts.     Some  time  before  his  loyalty  had  been  difplaj-ed 
in  his  opinion  of  Kingi  in  general,  of.  courfe  including  his  own  ibvereign  ia 
the  number ;  "  Indeed,  he  thought,  that  thofe  who  every  day  told  ui  in 
pompous  language  of /^  necessity  there  was  for  Kings,  vldq  of  tie  setviee  they 
did  to  the  caule  of  humanity,  (hould  at  leaO  have  Ipared  the  public  the/tain 
rf  thinking  of  these  subjects.     He  did  not  thifjk  that  monarch  s  of  the  prefent  day 
had  tulfillcd  the  promifes  that  fome  perfons  hid  made.'* — "  Crownedheads, 
he  thought,  weie  at  prefent  led  by  fome  fatal  infatuation  to  degrade  them- 
felves  and  to  injure  mankind.     But  fome,  it  (eems,    regard  any  atrocity  in 
monarchs,  as  if  It  had  lofl  its  nature  by  not   being  committed  by  low  and 
vulgar  agents.     A  head  with  a  crown,  and  a  head  with  a  night-cap,  totally 
altered  the  moral  quality  of  actions — robbery  was  no  longer  robbery — anif 
death,  inflided  by  a  hand  holding  a  pike  or  fwaying  afceptre,  was  branded 
as  murder,  or  regarded  as  innocent.     Of  xahat  cmseftaavHu  it  f  a  moMvhe- 
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*i^r  he  voas  plundend  by  a  man  with  a  "xhite  feather  in  his  hat,  or  hy  one  with  a 
wmm^i'^aji  m  his  headV*     Purfuing  him  in  his  devious  courfe,  we  fee  hira  hail- 
XYig  the  French  revolution,  exulting  in  the  ruin  of  the  throne,  rcprefenting 
i€s  fubverOon  as  **  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  happen  to  this,  country/' 
«Knd  deprecating  any  attempt  to  reQore  it  as  an  a^  that  would  fubjedl  our 
vsiiniiiers  to  an  impeachment.     In  fliort  we  fee  him  invariably  the  advocate 
of  Jacobinifm  in  its  moll  hideous  form  !     Mr.  Sheridan  conftar.tly  denied  the 
~<exi[lence  of  feditious  focieties,  accufed  the  minifter  of  libelling  the  nation, 
l>y  daring  to  aflferl  it;  affirmed  the  fentence  againft  Muir  and  Palmer  *'  to 
liave  been  mod  hoflile  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  in  its  nature 
mod  unjuil,  i^^g^K  and  opprellive;'*  defended  Hardy ^  as  an  "  honed  fhoe- 
maker,*'  a  harmlel's  inoffentive  chara6ler;    reviled  the  magistrates  as  "  the 
hired  creatures  and  agents  of  minifters,    a  despicable  set  of  paid,  pensioned, 
^lace-hunters,^*  and  abufed  "  any  man  who  would  dare  to  impute  improper 
motives  to  the  meeting  at  Copenhagen  Houfe!     No  riot,  there,  no  diftur- 
bance;  all  was  peaceable,  fober,  and  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution.    He  did  not- think  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  either  treasonable  or  sedi^ 
tious,*'     At  this  meeting,  thus  panegyrized  by  Mr.  Sheridan,    who  aQer- 
wards  (aid,  that  the  perfons  who  attended  it  "^prof^ffed  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
his  Majesty,^*  hand-bills,  recommendatory  of  King-killing  (one  of  which  wa» 
bdUght  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  by  hira  lent  to  the  Attorney- Gene- 
ral) were  induftrioufly  difperfl^d. 

It  can  afford  no  matter  for  wopder  that  the  man  who  was  firft  the  pane- 
gyrift  of  that  contemptible  rebel /^  Fayette,  whom  he  defcribed  as  "an 
exalted  charncter^^^T-**  2k  man  of  high  and  inflexible  honour,  who  might  vie 
with  the  brightest  characters  in  the  English  history  •'^^  and,  who  fi nee  has  eulo- 
gized Buonaparte  hirafelf,  (hould  have  libelled  the  father  of  the  loyal  aflb- 
ciations,  becaufe  in  both  cafes,  we  can  trace  the  fame  motive  to  aftion,  the 
fame  principle  of  adion.  In  the  difgraceful  debate  on  Mr.  Reeves's  memo- 
rable pamphlet,  this  preacher  of  resistance,  which  he  afterwards  found  it 
prudent  to  qualify,  by  the  addition  of  the  prepoflerous  and  abfurd  epithet, 
passive,  (a  paltry  fubterfuge  as  repugnant  to  political  honrfiy  as  to  common  . 
fenfe)  an  epithet  which  applied  to  resistance  renders  the  expretlion  unintelli- 
gible and  nonfenfical,  reprelented  that  pamphlet,  in  Words  perfecHy  cha- 
raderillic  ■  of  his  own  tpeech,  as  "the  falieft,  dulleft,  and*  moil  malicious 
pamphlet  that  had  ever  iibtd  from  a  proftituted  prefs  " 

We  have  4aid,  that  Mi .  Sheridan  has paneg)'rJzed  Buonaparte;  the  charge, 
we  admit,  is  ferious,  and .  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  bring  forward  our 
proofs  of  the  fa6t.  Fortunately  Mr.  Cobbett.has  carefully  collected  them, 
and  we  tliall,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

"  As  to  Buonaparte,  wliole  character  has  been  reprefentcd  as  marked 
with  fraud  and  iniinccrily,  has  he  not  made  treaties  wilh  the  Emperor  and 
obfervcd  them  ?  Is  it  not  his  intereil  to  make  peace  uith  us  ?  lio  you  not 
think  he  feels  it?  And  can  you  luppoie,  that  if  peace  were  made,  be  has 
not  power  to  make  it  be  obferved  by  the  people  oi'  France  ? — But,  Sir,  on 
the  charij6ter  of  BuonapArte,  I  have  better  evidence  than  the  Intercepted 
Letters.  I  appeal  to  Carno»,  whether  the  inllrudions  given  with  refped  to 
the  conduct  to  be  obierved  to  the  Emperor,  were  not  moderate,  open,  and 
magnanimous  ?-»-Thc  Honourable  Gentlemen  do  not  believe  his  charader 
to  be  fuch  as  tht*y  delcribe  it ;  for  If  they  did,  they  muft  know  their  lang-uage 
woulrf  irritate  luch  a  mind. — Feb.  M ,  1800. 
"  Has  not  Buonaparte  condemned  the  Jacobinical  excefles  of  the  revo- 
lution 
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lution  in  iht  mofi  pointed  manner  ?  /  mahtain  that  Bumutfuati  himt^  is  m 
friend  to Jif ace.  There  is  in  his  correfpondence  with  the  minifiers  of  thi» 
country  a  total  renunciation  of  Jacobinical  principles.  I  ajn  a  firien<i  to 
peace,  becaufe  I  think  Buonaparte'  'oxnild  he  as  good  a  friend  and  wci^hioigr/o  /A£r 
country  asevtrwete  any  of  the  Bourhonj. --^The  Firll  Conful  mufl  iixl  no  liUie 
portion  ojtruentment  towards  thiscountrj.ariling  from  the  indignity  with  wrhich 
his  overtures  of  negotiation  have  been  treated.— ir^.  17,  1800. 

"  The  firll  reafon  for  not  making  peace,  was  that  we  ought  to  wait  Axr 
a  better  ^nd  a  more  perfe6t  acquaintance  with  the  charader  of  Buonapart^^ 
and  for  foroe  proofs  of  the  (lability  of  the  government  of  which  he  was  the 
liead.     Have  we  not  been  enabled  to  form  a  fufEcient  eflimat^  of  his  chsk* 
rafter,  and  need  we  require  any  further  proofs  of  his  power  ?     I  think  the 
Houfe  and  the  country  ma^  be  latisfied  on  Ihefe  points.     Ader  their  violent 
and  unqualified  abufe  of tiat  great  man,  for  fo  I  mufl  call  him,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Republic;  after  minillers  have  fo  unnccefliairily  and  on* 
advifediy  committed  themfelves,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  would  (eel 
themfelves  in  an  aukward  fituation  if  obliged  to  treat  with  the  man  whohaa 
been  theobjed  of  their  violent  and  ill-timed  abufe.— ;/««*  27,  1800. 

"  That  Buonaparte  may  juflly  be  denominated  an  ufurper,  I  admit;  that 

'  lie  IS  a  r«If-appointed  Difiator  in  France,  I  admit ;  but  it  muft  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  fituation  of  the  country  required  the  vigorous  hand  of  fuch 
a  di6)ator  as  he  is.  That  Buonaparte  polTelles  more  power  than  is  compati- 
ble witli  the  liberties  of  France,  I  admit;  but  that  he  poflTelTes  more  power 
than  is  neceffary  to  proted  the  Republic,  is  what  I  will  not  admit.  What 
has  been  the  i'pecies  of  abufe  with  which  his  charader  has  been  attacked  ? 

,  Not  merely  that  he  is  an  hypocrite,  that  he  is  a  man  devoid  of  principle* 
that  ht^  is  not  only  divefledof  morality  but  religion,  profeding  whatever  mode 
of  faith  be/1  anfwers  his  purpofe ;  his  enemies  have  not  been  content  with 
theie  topics  of  cenfure,  but  his  military  ikill  and  reputation  have  been  the 
fubje6l  of  their  attack.  But,  Sir,  we  have  feen  religion  obtain  a  tolerant 
exemption  in  her  favour  under  the  government  of  this  atheist  \  we  have  feen 
the  faifh  of  treaties  obferved  under  the  government  of  this  herfidimts  adym- 
tnrer;   the  arts  and  fciences  find  prote6!ion  under  the  government  of  this 

plunderer ;  the  fufierings  of  humanity  have  been  alleviated  under  thisyei-o^iom. 
usurper  t 

**  Sir,  I  confef^  to  you,  I  look  back  with  aflonidiment  to  the  period  whes 
that  great  general  was  jo  vilely  libelled,  I  was  wont  to  expedtnore  candour, 
n  ore  elevation  of  fentiment,  in  an  Englifh  gentleman.  But  the  war  in 
i^hicl)  we  are  engaged  has  deadened  every  herqic  feeling  which  once  gave 
the  tone  to  the  martial  fpirit  of  this  abuled  country.  Unfortunately  fbrus^ 
the  French  general  has  fully  proved  his  title  to  heroic  honours.  Never  fince 
the  /lays  of  Hannibal  have  fuch  fplendid  events  opened  on  the  world  with 
fuch  decifive  confequences.  "  Cujus  adolescentia  ad  scientiam  ret  militaris,  ma 
*'  alienis  practptis,  sed  *uis  impetUs;  non  offensionibus  belli,  sed  victwiis  \  nmsti* 
*'  pendiis,  sedtriumphis  est  traducta."  Such  is  the  man  who,  even  in  his  mill 
tary  character,  we  had  been  taught  to  coniider  with  contempt!  Such  is 
the  portrait  of  the  man  with  whom  his  Majefty's  minifters  have  refufed  to 
treat.  Z  do  fay,  that,  conH^ering  the  manner  m  wjiich  he  has  been  treated 
by  thofe  minifiers,  he  has  acted  ivith  singular  moderation,  humanity,  and  magnO' 
nimity  ;  and  therefore  we  have  the  evidence  ff  facts  as  fo  hts principles,  and  that 
evidence  removes  tlie  main  ground  of  objedion  ta  treating  with  him.—* 
June  27,  18Q0. 

/  a  xhcfe 


^  Hide  are  not  times  in  which  Kings  have  way  reafbn  Uhe/^fmio\  their 
realth  or  fuperior  power*  The  admiration  of  mankind  is  not  confined  to 
the  charaders  eflT/ff^i  alone ;  the  world  has  had  a  leflbii  of  the  effects  o{  their 
ambition.  Buonaparte  has  fliewn  his  counlry,  that  his  •bject  is  f  maintmu  tie 
Jumer  k  has  attmisKd  iy  the  U0DE%ATi0Ji  j^ his  gavemment;  and  I  mufl  hope, 
that  vtrhen  he  has  achieved  the  liberty  ofFrance*  and  his  enemies  have  af- 
forded  him  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  attention  to  its  internal  regulations, 
he  witU  in  givjng  it  liberty,  impart  to  it  all  the  bleffings  and  happinefs  of 
civilised  peace*  Has  he  not  sufficiently  devehjud  his  character^  and  givtn 
fmfs  q(  the  security  ^xA  fiermantkce  with  which  our  government  might  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him  ?  But  the  cliarader  of  Buonaparte  is  at  length  to 
be  rei'cued  from  the  mud  and  mire  of  miniflerial  abufe. — June  27,  1 800.''     * 

About  five  months  after  the  delivery  of  this  lafi  fpeech,  Mr.  S.  took  oc* 
cafion  to  aflerty  as  he  had  frequently  a'ferted,  in  fub/tance>  before,  and  has 
very  recently  aflerted  again,  **  my  public  principles  remain  unaltered  and 
aoallerabie.''  Of  thefe  principles,  we  have  already  exhibited  fome  notable 
fpecimens;  and  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  part  of  tliis  volume, 
which  contains  his  fpeeches  at  the  Whig  Club,  and  other  patriotic  meetings, 
at  which  he  appeared  as  the  affociate  of  MeOfrs  Hardy,  Home  Tooke, 
Walker,  Thelwal  and  Co.  Let  Mr.  Sheridan,  then,  take  his  choice; 
either  let  him  difclaim  the  praifes  conferred  on  him  for  his  prefent  loyalty, 
•r  iign  a  public  retraction  of  his  pafl  errors :  It  is  too  much  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  dupe  the  country,  by  reaping  the  benefit  accruing  frem  the  for* 
mer,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  claiming  the  merit  of  conHiiency  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  latter.  Not  with  (landing  his  late  acquifition,  which  has,  won- 
derful to  relate,  fecured  him  fo  many  compliments  on  his  Jisintestedness,  he 
may  ultimately  experience  the  fate  of  the  man  who-  feated  himfelf  betweea 
two  ftools.  But  poffibly  the  fituation  may  be  dramatic,  and  therefore  maj 
fait  his  tafle. 

Affecting  Narrative  of  the  De/tosition,  Trials  and  Execution  cf  Louis  XVI ,  the  late 
unfortunate  King  <f  France ;  comprehending  an  account  if  the  Sufferings  he  ex^ 
pevienced  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tcnver  of  the  Temfile  :  Irtth  interesting 
Jiarticulars  tf  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Queen  f  France,  and  Princess  Eli* 
xaieth.  Sister  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  Jirematurt  death  of  the  young  Dauphin. 
CoUecfedfrom  the  Works  rf  M.  Clety,.  VaUt  de  Chamhre  to  the  late  King,  and 
toko  attended  him  in  prison,  M,  Montjoye,  Dr,  Moore,  ^c.  Csfe,  Dedicated  to 
his  Rofol  Highness  the  Frince  of  IVales.  18mo.  Pr.  62.  Is.  Neil. 
1804. 

THIS  is  an  ufefal  little  publication  to  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe,  who 
have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  leifure  to  procure  and  to  read  the  larger 
works,  whence  its  contents  are  cxtra6ied.  It  will  very  well  ferve  to  coun- 
tera6t  the  effe^  of  thofe  mifchievous  publications  which  have  been  widely 
circuUfed,  and  the  objed  of  which  is  to  remove  that  odium,  which,  in  the 
mind  of  every  honed  man,  muft  attach  to  rebels  and  regicides.  We  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  noticing  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  tlie 
publillier  of^this  narrative,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  life  of  Buonaparte, 
noticed  in  bur  lafl  number,  was  purchafed  by  him  during  the  pe-ce,  but  that 
he  flopped  the  (ale  of  it  as  foon  as  the  war  was  renewed,  thereby  "  facri*- 
ficing  hi^  intereft  to  hi^  loyalty.**  He  farther  fays,  that  it  was  only  an 
abridgraent  of  a  larger  woiflc,  written  by  a  George  Macketh*  a  co])v  of 
whiqh  is  in  his  poiTeifion.     We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  llatement» 

aii4* 
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and,  therefore!  freelj  acquit  the  puhlisker  of  all  bad  iotentiotis,  or  dtflojal 
principle^ ;  but  we  mufl  neverthelefs  intbrm  him,  that  we  bought  the  pam- 
phlet ourfelves,  at  a  bookfeller's  (hop  in  the  metropolis,  not  three  months 
ago,  in  confequeiice  of  beartng,  only  tail  autumn,  from  the  Lord-Lieu tenaut 
of  a  neighbouring  county,  that  it  had  been  induilrioufly  circulated  aoioog 
the  peafantry  in  his  Lordliiip's  neighbourhood,  whofe  minds  it  bad  ver^ 
much  Corrupted.  We  mud  ikrther  obferve,  that  any  (ailificalion  of  hiilon* 
cal  fa£^,  a^  any  eulogy  on  fo  horrible  a  chara6ter  a«  Buonaparte^  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  are  equally  dete^able  ;  though  the  fault,  iothis  inflance, 
Duifi  be  transferred  from  the  publidier  to  the  author,  who  unfortunately  can 
plead  but  too  many  examples  in  extenuation  of  his  condu&* 

Btitish  U^erfy;  w  Sketches,  critical  and  demonstrative^  if  the  state  if  BjngUsk  Smh^ 
•  jects ;  to  which  are  eamexed  Summaty  Remarks  on  Revolution,  High  Trcastm, 
and  Tried  by  Jury,  Addressed  to  the  Peo/ile  (f  England  generally,  and  /»  i^ 
Soldiers  f  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Regiments  f  Fooi-Quards,  ^c,  &c.  tVitk 
an  Ajipendix,  containing  an  interesting  Extract  from  a  public  prints  and  brief 
observations  on  the presum/itive  existence  }f  a  dangerous  Society »  By  Amicus 
Patriae.     24.mo.     Pp.34..     6d.     Neil. 

THE  flyle  of  this  traft  is  well  adapted  to  the  underftanding  of^hofe  for 
whofe  benefit  it  is  more  immediately  publifhed.  The  author  takes  a  brief^ 
but  juft  view,  of  the  various  blelfings  which  the  poor  eojoy  under  the  exifl- 
ing  condilution  of  this  country,  enjoyed  by  the  poor  of  no  other  country 
upon  earth;  draws  a  flriking  contraft  between  the  flate  of  the  people  here 
and  in  France;  makes  fome  judicious  refleciions  on  the  horrid  confpiracy  of 
Defpard ;  exhibits  a  true  portrait  of  our  beloved  Sovereign ;  and  addrefles 
fome  very  good  advice,  and  very  forcible  admonitions  to  Britifli  Soldiers. 
Such  a  tradl  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

Alfreds  Letters.  An  Essay  on  the  Conttitution  of  England,  and  an  A/iJieal  to  the 
people,  with  six  letters  on  the  subject  (f  Invasion,  Originally  addressed  to  the 
Printns  of  the  two  Shrewsbury  Tajiers.  8vo.  Pp.  36.  Is.  ^\.  Houlftoa 
and 'Son,  Wellington.     ISO^.    • 

THE  eflay.on  the  conflitution,  (prefixed  to  thefe  letters,)  though  not 
marked  by  any  depth  of  refearch,  or  particular  ingenuity  of  reaibning  on  its 
princi/tJes,  difplays  much  good  fen fe,  and  mofl'corred  iiotions  refpecting  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people.  The  letters  are 
very  well  written,  and  are  particularly  praife-worthy,  for  the  excellent  ad- 
monitions which  the}'  contain  to  the  volunteers,  on  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
perfecling  themfelves  in  military  difcipline.  The  reafoning  on  this  topic  is 
mod  able,  and  the  appeal  fo  forcible,  that  it  mufl,  we  fliould  hope,  be  effec- 
tive in  producing  the  reform  which  it  is  the  objed  of  the  author  to  promote. 
On  the  fubjecl  oi invasion,  too,  he  expatiates  With  equal  energy,  wiCdom,  atid 
truth  ;  feeking  to  remove  that  falfe  confidence,"  which  is  the  parent  of  real 
danger,  and  which  we  are  forry  to  (ee  entertained  by  men  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Thofe  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  invaiion,  mull  realbn  on  fome 
principles  with  which  we  are  unacquainted ;  and  may  chance,  ere  long,  to 
have  their  ridicule  converted  into  alarm.  We  may  refl  aflured,  the  attecapt 
will  be  madcj  and,  if  the  enemy  fliouId  effed  a  landing,  which,  though  ex- 
Iremely  difficult,  is  far  from  impolfible,  the  confequences  will  be  ferious  in- 
deed.   We  have  uo  doubt  of  our  ultimate  fuccefs  in  fuch  a  conflidl ;   but 

great 
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great  wilt  be  the  r^Gftance  which  we  (liall  experience,  and  great  the  daugh- 
ter neceflary  to  fubdue  it.  Never  had  men  crreater  motives  to  exertion  than 
we  have;  never  were  the  confequence  of  defeat  Co  dreadful  as  they  would 
be  to  us.  The  following,  (Irong  ^s  the  defcription  may  appear  to  (otsie,  is, 
we  are  perfaaded,  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  our  fate  in  the  ev^nt  of  our 
conquell  by  republican  France. 

"  If  they  gain  this  promised  land,  this  Canaan  of  their  wilhes,  will  they 
leave  us>^;;^  to  our  milk,  or  an  oaten  cake,  that  is  not  iteeped  in  the  gall  of 
our  own  bitternefs?  It  is  not  only  the  fumptuous  palaces  of  our  nobility  and 
opulent  gentry^  venerable  by  time,  and  the  honourable  fortunes  by  which 
tii^yyN^TQ  railed;  it  is  not  only  thofe'  ancient  forefts,  our  country  .s  pride, 
trees,  indeed,  of  genuine  true  born  libert)^,  that  vvill  be  wrelted  frum  them 
and  their  pollerity ;  but  the  accurfed  fpoilers,  infamously  minute,  will  plucic 
from  us  all  that  the  heart  or  ihe  memory  holds  moft  dear,  the  mourning  minia- 
ture of  departed  love  from  the  breaii,  or  the  bracelet,  facred  to  a  nuptial 
fidelity,  from  the  arm.  The  rich  man's  (ilver  ciftern,  deep  with  generou* 
wine,  and  the  poor  man's  humble  pitcher  from  (he  limpid  (pring ; — the  gol- 
den goblet  and  the  maple  cup,  Qiall  (liare  an  equal  fate.  Buildings,  v^  hetiier 
of  the  doric,  ionic,  or  corinthian  order,  or  of  no  order  at  all,  (hall  be  laid  low ! 

*'  Fire  and  faggot  (hall  be  applied  to  all  alike ;  blood  and  thunder  Ihall  pre- 
vail every  where,  '  Clamorque  virum  clangorque  lubarum,'  and  the  shout  of 
warriors,  and  the  hoarse  shrilly  braying  of  tnimpets!  Oh,  Sir,  if  allowed,  they 
will  flieer  us  to  the  very  quich\  from  the  common  paper  cunency  to  the 
mcaneft  family  trinket;  the  infant  w  hi  ft  Ic,  that  our  pious  forefathers  have 
blown;  the  coral  they  have  ufed;  or  the  bells  that  they  have  jingled  for  ten 
generations  ps^ :  and,  grubbing  up  every  thing  from  your  little  garden  and 
mine,  leave  us  not  a  single  wee/sing^tjoillorw  to  plant  in  its  disconsolate  Jilace. 

**  Here  I  could  wiQi  to  checiL  my  pen,  but  truth  commands  me  to  pro- 
ceed. In  the  midfl  of  this  fcene  otdefolation,  where  is  your  wife,  year 
fifter,  or  your  daughter?  almoft  breathlefs,  perhaps,  through  apprehenlion, 
on  the  earth ;  in  the  ferocious  fangs  of  a  violating  foldier  of  liberty,  or  a 

petrified  image  of  monumental  horror,  for  the  hand  of at  the  beafllv 

and  the  bloody  fcenes  which ;ire  acting  round.  The  diliradted  father  calls 
alo^d  for.his  fon,  to  protect  the  honour  of  his  family;  but  b1*  fon,  alas,  is 
bound — imprifoncd — llain — nay,  bafely  butchered  before  his  alloniflied  « 
eyes !  What  do  thefe  rehners,  thefe  architects  of  ruin,  as  they  have  been 
iinely  called,  accomplifh  next,  but  fead  their  eyes  upon  the  unhappy  victim, 
extorting  a  luxurious  confeliion  of  his  agonizing  heart,  and  liiarpcning  a*fre(h 
each  agony,  with  a  correfponding  grin  of  accompli fned  malice.** 

With  the  bare  poflibility,  then,  of  feeing  thefe  horrid  icenes  realized, 
what  mud  be  the  feelings  of  every  roan  who  loves  his  countrvr  on  being  told, 
that  on  "  looking  round  upon  the  nation  at  large,  we  fee. many,  very  many^ 
men  in  red  clothes,  but  very  i'ew  Ir  Id  ers ;"  and  on  being  told,  that  fome  of 
the  officers  in  our  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  entertain  the  prepoilerous  fup- 
pofition,  that  their  fole  en^.ployment,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  landing,  will 
be  to  drive  off  the  cattle  from  thecoaft  1  We  can  atl'ure  theie  gentlemen,  that 
they  will  (ind  themfelves  moft  egregiouily  miftaken,  and  the\  may  tely  upon 
it,  that  the  molt  active  and  important  Iervice>,  at  (he  poft  of  danger,  wiilbe 
expeded  from  the  cavalry.  We  hope,  however,  they  have  perceived,  their 
error  l^efc^re  this,  and  have  taken  care  to  quaPi fy  themielves  for  the  fituations 
which  tliey  hold.     It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  after  the  fpecimen  which  we  hate 
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exhibited,  that  all  the  fentimentx  of  this  wiiter  betcajthc  wmet  of  fisni^  (bt 
genuine  patriot,  and  the  pious  Chiiftiao. 

jim  Accatut  tf  Lmuiana :  being  am  Ahstract  rf  Dfcuments  ddtvend  in,  or  traasmie' 
ted  1;  Mr.  Jeffeisoiif  President  eftke  Ututed States  tf  America ;  muiiy  kim  laid 
Iffme  Congress,  and  published  ly  tkeir  order,  8vo.  Pf.44«  lt.6d.  Ame- 
rica printed.    Reprinted  for  Hatchard,  London.     1804. 

FROM  thisaccountof  Ibeextendve,  but  draggling,  country ofLouifiana. 
which,  though  official,  is  confelTedly  imperfedl,  it  appears  that  the.  prefent 
population  of  this  new  territorial  acquifition  amounts  to  about  50,000  fouls, 
one  fourth  of  whom  are  flaves,  the  rell  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  French,  Act- 
dians,  Germans,  Americans,  and  EngliQi.  The  exports,  confifling  of  cotton, 
fugar,  molaiTes,  indigo,  peltry,  lumber,  &c.  amount  to  2,13 8,OOt3  dollars; 
and  the  imports  to  2,.50O,(X)0,  the  difference  between  which  is  made  up  hy  the 
Bioney  introduced  by  the  government  for  defraying  the  public  expences. 
In  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  laft  year,  173  veflels  entered  the  Mil&dippi,  of 
which  g%  were  Americans,  58  Spanifh,  and  22  French  ;  and  during  the  fane 
period  15$  velTels  failed  from  that  river,  of  which  68  were  Americans,  SO 
Spanifh,  and  8  French.  The  country  is  dated  as  fufceptible  of  great  impro\  f- 
nent ;  but  it  remains  to  be  feen  bovT  far  it  will  be  politic  in  the  govern- 
ment oFthe  United  States,  to  encourage  emigration  from  a  territory  already 
nod  inadequately  peopled,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  fuch  improvemenu 
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Oburvatiens  on  tie  Corres/tendence  between  Mr,  Adam  and  Mr.  Bowles,  mik  tie 
Correspondence  subjoined.  By  John  Bowles,  Efq.  8vo.  Pr.  48.  Rivii^- 
tons.     1804. 

THE  public  have  now  before  them  the  whole  of  this  difcnffion,  as  Mr. 
Bowles  always  declared  bis  wifti  that  they  ftiould  have,  and  as  Mr. 
Adam  declared  they  ought  mt  to  have;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
motives  and  merits  of  all  the  parties  invalved  in  it.  Mr.  B.  here  enters  info 
a  brief  expoiition  of  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  dii^ 
cuflion  which  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  alone,  provoked.  That  motive  was  an  iia- 
perious  fenfe  of  duty,  which  every  rational  Chrifltan,  and  unprejudiced  man 
mud,  we  think,  re(pe6t  and  approve.  Having  falisfadorily  dated  this  point, 
Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  confider  the  grounds  which  he  had  for  advancing  the 
fa6)s  which  Mr.  Adam  has  attempted  to  controvert.  His  authontj,  as  we 
mentioned  in  our  review  ef  the  correfpondence,  was  Mr.  Agutter,  whoSk 
competency,  and  whofc  credibility,  when  opposed  to  that  of  Manfell>  Mr. 
B.  mott  drenuoufly  upholds. 

^«  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Agutter,'*  as  to  what  Manfell  told  him,  "  is  con- 
elufive  as  well  as  competent.  No  one,  I  prefume,  will  deriy,  that  iC  being 
at  Woburn  myfelf,!  had  there  received  the  information  in  quedion  ffx>mtli« 
Biouth  of  Mr.  Edward  Manfell,  I  diould  have  been  fully  judified,  as  far  as 
authority  could  judify  me,  in  communicating  it  to  others.  Now  I  allert, 
without  fear  of  contradi6tton,  that,  with  regard  to  the  weight  oftedimony* 
1  -dand  precifely  on  this  ground ;  and  that,  to  me,  ii)  point  of  authority,  Mr. 
ikguiter  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes«  the  fame  perfon  as  £dward  Man-; 
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fcjf.  tor  oiherwife,  t  roafi  have  fuppofed  it  poflible  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  have  fabricated  the  whole  ftory ;  to  have  forged  a 
foul  calumny  again  (l  the  memory  of  a  nobleman^  juft  before  removed  from 
the  world  by  a  moft  awful  and  fodden  vifitation  of  Providence;  to  have 
fathered  this  calumny  upon  an  unoffending  old  man,  who  might  be  thereby 
involved  in  mifery  and  ruin ;  to  have,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  impole 
upon  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  in  order  to  make  him  the  inflrument  of  pro- 
mulgating fo  bale  a  falfehood,  which,  however,  could  fcarcely  fail  to  revert 
to  its  real  author;  and  to  have  done  all  this  without  any  conceivable^ mo« 
live,  without  any  aflignable  caufe*  Laying  afide  the  facrednefs  of  the  cleri- 
cal charader,  no  one,  I  conceive,  could  eaGIy  be  induced  to  impute  fuch 
deep  aiid  aggravated  guilt,  fuch  a  combination  of  folly  and  depravity,  to 
'  any  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

Aye  but,  Mr.  Adam  will  fay,  this  is*to  argue  from  probability  againfi  fa£t» 
Here  is  this  fame  Edward  Manfell  in  propril  perfon4,  who  denies  the  whole 
of  the  flatement,  calls  the  man  a  villain  who  dared  to  advance  fuch  a  falfe- 
hood,,  and  "peremptorily  difclaims  all  recoHedtion  of  "any  p^rfon  in  1797, 
a  'clergyman  to  whom  he  fhewed  the  church  at  Woburh,  or  with  whom  he 
had  any  particular  converfation."    And,  lefl  we  might  be  led  to  sfcribe  this 
denial  to  a  defe^  in  the  memory  of  ManfeH,  very  natural  in  a  man  of  eighty, 
Mr.  Adam  takes  fpecial  care  to  vouch  for  the  distinctness  of  the  man,  and  the 
per/iecticH  of  his  memory  and  intelled.   '*  Edward  Manfell  is  a  distinct  man,  his 
memory  and  inf elledt  perfed."*   Thus  the  poor  old  man  is  reduced  to  a  very, 
aukward  kind  of  dilemma.     But,  audi  alteram  partem.     "  To  put  the  quej- 
tion,"  (isu's  Mr.  Bowles,  '*  beyond  the  reach  even  of  cavil,  I  will  fubjoin  an 
extract  horn  a  letter,  dated  Naveflock,  Aug&f^  I9>  1803,  written  by  Mrs. 
Haddon  to  Mr.  Agutter,  the  original  of  which  I  have  in  my  poffeHion, 
Mrs.  Haddo.i,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  fiated  by  Mr.  Abutter  to  have 
been  one  of  the  parties  to  the  convcrfatton  in  the  church,  in  the  year  1797. 
'*'  1  can  recoiled  Tlothing  elfe  being  faid,  at  the  \\me  you  allude  to,  except 
that  his  then  Grace  of  Bedford  did  not  attend  church.     Mrs.  Agutter  and 
myfelf  left  you  and  the  clerk  in  the  church,  fo  that  what  you  recoiled  to 
have  patfedA  befides  that  circuralknce,  mu(l  have  pafled  then."    ''Here 
then,^'  adds  Mr.  Bowles,  "  is  an  unimpeachable  witnefs,  who  proves  that  a 
converfation,  which  is  denied  in  toto  by  Edward  Manfell,  really  fok place  be- 
tween all  the  parties  fiated  by  Mr./ Agutter;  and  that  the  fnbje6l  of  that 
converfation  was  the  neglefl  of  religious  duties  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bed« 
IbrcJ  ;  and  this  wT^riefsy  moreover,  accounts  for  her  being  unable  to  relate 
the  other  parts  of  the  converfation,  not  by  her  own  failure  of  memory,  but 
'  by  a  fad  much  ipore  reconcilable  with  the  fuppofition,  that  fuch  parts  ac- 
tually occurred,  namely,  that  (he  and  Mrs.  Agutter  lefl  Mr.  Abutter  and  the 
parifh-clerk  converfing  in  the  church  ;  from  which  fact  (he,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord^ deduces  the  irifercMice,  which  every  one,  1  apprehend,  muft  feel  to  be 
yoid,    that  the  otliex  parts  of  the  converfation  fiated  by  Mr.  Agutter,  m«/r 
/katfe^JiassedYihen  (l)e  wa^  not  within  hearing.''    The  public  are  now  in  pof^ 
ieflion  of  the  evidence  on  bpth  fides,  and  may,  confequently,  decide  with 
iairnefs,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  without  hearing  Mr.  Bowles's 
repi  v»  which  Mr#  Adam,  Jike  an  artful  advocate  it  muft  be  coi)feifed,  wat  fo 
fluixious.to  prevent. 

MTe  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles,  in  lamenting  that  tl^e  effed  of  this  difcufS9n 

has  not  aufwered  the  propofed  objed  of]  vibdicating  "  the  Duke's  character 

no.  Lxix^  V02..XVIX.  Y  from 


froBi  the  charge  of  irreligkm;"  and  we  fiirther  join  him  ia  tke  wlik  tba^^ 

for  the  lake  ofhis  Grace's  memory*  his  furvivors  will 
**  No  longer  feek  hi^meritft  to  difclofe^ 
Nor  draw  his  ftaillies  from  their  dread  abode..'' 

Mr.  Bowles  4ias  certainly,  throughout  the  whole  oftliis  bufinefs,  difpTajed 
the  fpirit  and  the  temper  of  a  true  Chridian;  and  will,  confequently,  fecure 
the  approbation  of  all,  whofe  "  praife  is  honour,"  This  we  fay,  with  Ihe 
certainty  of  being  Aigmatized  zsjiuiitaxs,  or  ridiculed  as  saints, 

Tiie  Tioentieih  Rehort  of  the  Sdtiety  fir  better htg  the  CmJition,  €md  tntreasittg  tli 
Comforts,  of  the  Poor.     8vo.   .Pp.  48.     Is.     Hatchard.     January  1804, 

Tie  Twattyfirst  Report  of  the  Society,  ^c.  8vo.  Pf.  60,  Is.  Hatchard. 
February  1804.  • 

THE  fir  A  of  thefe  reports  of  a  fociety,  whofe  efforts  are  entitlied  io  USt 
thanks  of  every  friend  to  the  commoaity^  contains,  I.  An  Accwtmt  ^ aZuft^ 
ffy  ef  Blankets  fm  the  Fotr  at  H'tnktm^  by  the  Reverend  James  Plaroptre,in 
which  that  truiy  benevolent  clergyman  relates  the  fucceu  of  a  plan  adopted 
by  him  of  purchafjng  blankets,  which  he  either  fold  to  the  poor  ofhis  parilh, 
at  two-thirds  of  the  prim»cofi,  payable  by  inflalments  ef  6d.  per  week,  or 
Ut  them  at  3d.  per  month.    By  this  meant  nearly  every  poor  perfon  was 
fnpplied  with  this  very  neceflary  article,  in  a  ^nner  periedtly  convesiient 
to  himfelf,  and  which  had  this  additional  accommodation,  that  it  operated 
as  a  fiimulos  to  ex^tions  of  induilry ;  ^/srimas^  object,  never  to  be  loft  fight 
of  in  adminiftering  relief  to  the  poor.     2*  An  Account^ a  Society  infFest- 
street,  fir  the  felief^  their  Moor  Ne^hkottrs  inelistress^  by  Thomas  Bernard,  £fq. 
This  fociet^  appears  to  be  efiablifbed  on  a  plan  perfedly  new ;  it  dilTera 
ft6m  benent-focieties,  inafmuch  as  the  members  of  it  have  no  claim,  as  fucfa* 
upon  any  part  of  its  Ainds ;  its  members  already  amount  to  200;  but  we 
are  at  lotii  to  conceive  where  perfons  ican  be  found,  having  at  once  the  lei- 
Ihre  and  the  inclination,  to  fupecintend  the  concerns  of  fach  a  fociety,  whidi 
mufl,  of  necellit^,  be  attended  with  con£derable  trouble.    We  (ball  be  ha^i- 
py  to  find  our  fears,  on  this  head,  to  be  groandlefs.    We  learn  from  a  note 
to  the  "  observations*'  on  this  ibcietv,  that  the  Free  Chapel,  in  Weft-^ilreet, 
St.  Giles's^  and  the  fcbools  conneaed  therewith,  lefpe^ling  which. we  for- 
merly fuggeded  fome  doubts,  have  been  eftablilhed  with  the  perfed  appro- 
bation, and  are  fubjed  to  the  controal*  of  the  bi(bop  of  the  diocefe,  aud  the 
rector  of  the  parifh.    The  chapel,  we  are  told,  does  not  differ  from  the.Free 
Church  at  Bath,  '<  except  in  the  greater  necefli(y  which  called  for  it,  and  in 
the  greater  difficulty  that  attended  its  eftabliihment.''    The  exc^tijm  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted,  as  the  neceflity  of  free  churches,  in  various-parts 
•f  the  metropolis,  mud  be  evident  te  every  man  of  common  fenfe;  but»  if 
noticed',  the  particulars  (liould  have  been  explained.     On  the  fubjed  of  free 
churches,  we  mult  again  obferve,  that  the  premier  would  gain  more  credit 
by  appropriating  two  or  three  millions  to  the  eredion  of  them,  than  by  any 
other  of  his  meafures.     He  is  faid  to  hh  a  friend  to  the  church ;  let  htm 
prove  his  friendHiip,  then,  fird  by  affording  fuch  means  as  are  within  his 
power  for  providing  religious  inflruflion  for  the  poor,  without  driving  tbcA 
to  thofefeminariesof^ntiiufiafm  and  difaffedion,  the  motley  raeeting-boulet 
which  abfolutely  crow<J':the  x:apital;  and,  fecondly,^  by  fulfilling  his  promoiie. 
in  giving  his  fupport  to  a  new  bifl,  for  rendering  effedual  the  acts  already  in 
exillence,  for  preventing  thofe  fcandalous  breaches  of  the  Sabbath^  which 


•Mieany  m  4i%rice  to  %  Chrtftian  country.  Wa  teB  have  occafion  to 
Jbr§ssi\ik%  faUedl  agftin!  It  19  one  of  infinite  importaiice^  and  (hall  not  be  loft 
fight  of.  This  report  contains  throe  other  papers ;  one  bv  the  Reverend 
David  Darell,  on  the  mode  adopted  by  the  fiurmers  and  refidients  ofMoiire* 
weU,  for  fupplying  the  poor  with  com  at  two  fliillingfi  the  buQiel  under  thai 
market-price'^;  and  on  the  edabUftiment  of  a  fchool  for  knitting,  fpinning, 
and  weaving ;  and  two  others  by  Mr.  Bernard,  relating  to  the  introdudion 
of  (Iraw-platt  at  Avebury,  and  to  fome  charitable  ioilitutions  at  Leeds. 
The  firft  of  thefe  two  gives  a  curidus  and  interefiing  account  of  the  liappy 
change  among  the  poor  children  and  adults,  from  mrt  to  cleanlinefis,  froa 
idlei^s  to  indttf^ry,  from  penury  to  eafc,  by  the  introdhflion  oF  the  tUaw- 
}>iatt,  through  the  humane  and  inde&tigable  exertions  of  a  Mr.  Dougan, 
who  refides  in  the  paridi.  We  earneftly  recommend  this  paper  to  general 
notice,  and  as  earnefily  exhort  our  fair  countrywomen  to  give  all  poffible 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  induftry,  by  continuing  ther  ufe  of  ftraw- 
hats andornaments ;  and  as  an  additional  inducement,  we  can  aflfure  theo^ 
that  ths  velvets  which  are  very  much  worn  for  hats,  &c.  ap^  made  in  fo 
flight  a  manner,  and  are  paid  for  at  fo  low  a  rate,  as  not  to  afford  a  fubfiiience 
to  the  poor  weavers  employed  in  making  them.  The  general  ufe  of //iato- 
iats,  and  siUt  gowns  anil  kandkerchUfsp  would  be  the  means  of  giving  bread  tQ 
thoufands.  The  appendix  contabs  foipe  ufeful  bints  on  the  manu&^are  of 
(plit-ftraw.  • 

The  twentv-firil  report  contains  fi^^  papem  on  different  fubjeds,  con^ 
pelted  with  the  objeds  which  the  fociety  have  in  viewj  and  '^  the  Append 
dix"  two,  viz*  tiie  regulations  of  the  Weft-llreet  Society,  and  a  ftatemcot 
of  the  reception  and  management  of  the  children  at  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 
At  the  clo(e  of  a  note,  in  which  ^  extraft  is  given  irom  a  printed  acQount 
of  the  houfe  of  recovery,  for  perfons  infe^ied  with  typhus-fever,  at  Water- 
ford,  Mr.  Bernard  remarks :  "  \i  this  e^ctraa  is  of  u(e  to  a  fellow-creati^re/ 
even  in  a  folitary  indance,  I  (hall  think  the  time  well  employed  in  making 
it/*    Every  one  would  give  Mr.  B.  credit  for  fo  thinking*  out  to  teU  the 
world  that  he  fo  thought,  was  furely  a  work  of  fupererogation,  and  i*  ^o 
much  like  iYie^araJi  offihilanthrti^^i^zi  we  are  truly  forrv  to  fee  it.     In  the 
account  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital^  we  are  told  of  an  autnority  exercifed  by 
the  governors  over  the  children  rfter  they  are  bound  apprentices,  that  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.    It  is  certainly  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
of  the  guardians  or  governors  of  all  charitable  inflitutions,  as  well  as  of  att 
purifli-^licers*,  to  fee  that  their  apprentices  are  well  treated,  and  to  give 
them  wholefome  advice ;  but  whence  the  committee  of  the  Foundling  can 
derive  the  power  offending  a  diforderiy  apprentice,  if  a  boy,  to  fea,  or,  if  a^ 
girl,  to  fome  fervice  of  harder  work,  we  cannot  conceive.    The  law.con-" 
nne4  that  power  to  magistrates,  without  whole  authority  or  confent,  no  ap- 
prentice can  either  be  punidied  or  difcharged.    Unlefs  this  ch^ritv  have  an 
^lat^f  incorporation,  fome  claafe  of  which  gives  to  the  committee  the  power 
here  afcribed  to  them,  which  we  can  fcarcely  believe,  they  certably  afluaie 
a  power  which  they  have  no  right  to  exercita^,  and  which  t)ie  law  has  veiled 
in  other  hands. 

jfn  Essay  m  the  cMsttuctim,  iwigatg,  andfdstening  ^  Gai^,  Bpam/tl^d,  in  Six 
Quarto  Plates.  Second  Edition\  im^sHfved  and  enlarg^.  By  Thomas  N. 
Parker,  £{q.  M.  A.  Lar^  8vq*  Pf .  )  \&.  €s.  Lackington  aud  Co. 
ISO*. 

Y  2  ^*E 


324  Mifatlames^ 

WE  noticed  (his  productions  on  its  firft  appearance,  as  a  very  aferd  work ' 
for  all  genliemen  and  farmers.  It  has  now  received  froro  the  author  a  va- 
riety of  alterations  and  additions,  the  relultof  experience^  which  render  il 
iiill  more  acceptable  and  more  uiieful.  Mr.  Parker  has  treated  his  fabjed 
in  a  fcientiiic  manner,  and  yet  has  rendered  it  fo  perfpicuous  as  to  be  intel^ 
ligible  by  the  plaineil  underflanding.  The  plates  are  deiigned  with  great 
accuracy,  and  are  very  well  engraved  ;  and  the  book,  con&d^iing  the  ex* 
pence  attending  its  publication,  is  cheap. 

Tfie  Lives  <f  tlie  most  eminent  Painters,  from  the  year  1250,  when  the  Art  rf  Faint' 
ingioas  revived  hy  Cimahue,  to  th  year  1767.  Abridged  from.  Pilkingtm^ 
By  Edv^ard  Shepherd,  D.D.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Pf.  132.  Ss.  Jones, 
London;  Hazard,  Bath;  Sellick,  Briftol;  Rollaibn,  Coventry;  and 
Nimghton,  Liverpool.     1803.  ^ 

DR.  SHEPHERD,  has  here  fekaed  the  lives  of  one  hundred  of  the  mofl 
eminent  painters  in  every  fchool,  noticed  by  Pilkington  ;  and,  no  doubt,  to 
fuch  lovers  of  the  polite  arts  as  are  not  in  poirelTion  of  the  more  expenfivc 
dictionary  of  Pilkington,  this  little  volume  will  be  a  valuable  acquifitio'n. 
At  the  end  of  it  the  Doiilor  obferves,  that  if  our  nobility  and  rich  gentry 
Would  give  the  fame  encouragement  to  painters  which  they  experienced 
from  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  200  years  ago,  we  "  miglit  hope  to  fee  in 
England  Michael  Angelos,  Raphaels,  Correggios,  Titians,  Anniba!  Carac- 
cis.^  He  adds,  that  he  has  been  told,  that  of  330  painters,  whofe  pifiures 
were  exhibiled  tell  year,  300  of  them  knew  not  where  to  get  a  dinner !  He 
recommends,  an  a  mrans  of  encouraging  the  art,  the  beftowal  of  academic 
honours  on  its  profellbrs,  and  advil'es  "painters  to  improve  themfelves  \vk 
language  and  Icience,  that  they  rtiay  be  fit  company  for  gentlemen." 

Advice,  addressed  to  the  loTVtr  ranks  of  Society:  useful  at  all  times,  motcesbecialhf  in 
\hi  praent.  Second  Edition,  By  W.  Harden,  A,  M.  8v0.  Pf.  26. 
Mitchell,  Newcaftleupon-Tyne;  Oftell,  London,     1803. 

HAVING  fully  delivered  our  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  on  its  firft  ap» 
pearance,  on  grounds  which  we  have  found  no  realon  to  change,  it  only  rc^ 
'  mains  for  us  ai  prcient  to  announce  the  publication  of  this  iecond  edition. 

Two  Masonic  Addresses^  delivered  in  the  Lodge  of  Freedom,  No,  Sg.  Gravesend,  De* 
cemher  27,  1803,  being  the  Annivenaiy  of  the  Festival  of  St,  John  the  Evangelist 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Lodge.  Ey  Brother  Kiliick,  R.  W.  M.  an«l 
Bjpther  John  Bryan,  J.  W.     8vo.     Pp.  22.     J80t. 

THAT  a  good  mason  can  neither  be  a  bad  Cliristian  nor  a  bad  subject  is  a 
truth,  (or  which  we,  who  dre  malbns  ourfelves,  can  moft  folemnly  vouch. 
The  balls  of  mafonry  is  religion,  and  without  subordination  it  cannot  fub/if^. 
Thefc  fa6^s>  and  the  duties  arifing  out  of  them,  are  enforced  with  equal* 
iirength,  eloquence,  and  judgment,  in  the  two  very  impreflive  addretlcs  be- 
fore us,  which  Ought  to  be  read  by  every  mafon  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Tlii  Farmer^ s  and  Gardener* s  Dictionary,  containing  the  most  a/iproved  Rules  andDireC" 
iions  for foreteiir:^  the  Changes  which  take /ilace  in  the  Weather;  tvith  Observa- 
tions on  the  Bntvmtier,  Thermometer^  Hygrometef ,  and  Rain-Gauge,  24-md. 
Pf.  46.     Is.    Stevenfon  and  Matchett,  Norwich ;  Scatchard^  London. 

MOST 


Rhodes'/  Tranjlatim  ofJteoenaL  yil 

'  MOST  of  the  trite  maxims,  not  the  Jefs  found  for  being  trite,  foundecl  on 
ithe  experience  of  Ihepliferds,  hufbandraen,  and  houfewives,  are  Jiere  col- 
lected and  brought  into  one  point  of  view ;  to  which  are  fubjained  manj 
obfervations,  ofa  piore  j7hiloroi>hical  nature,  on  the  ufual  ligns  and  caufes 
of  change  in  the  weather  \  fo  as  to  render  this  liitle  trad  an  afetiil  Vade* 
meciun  to  the  Farther  and  the  Gardener. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

The  Satins  rf  Jwoenal.     By  William  Rhodes.     ]2mo.     Pp.  S78.     Cooke^ 
Oxford;  Rivington's,  London.     IdOl.  • 

NEVER,  fince  the  eftabliiliment  of  our  Review,  has  fo  wretched  a  per^ 
formance  as  the  prcfent,  fallen  under  our  conljderation  :    indeed,  it 
Ss  fo  low  in  the  fcale  of  literature  that  we  fcarcely  know  how  to  charaderife 
itj  but  by  negatives.     It  is  not  rhyme,  it  is  not  poetry,  it  is  not  grammar, 
it  is  not  lenfe.     It  purports  to  be,a  tranllation,  which  it  i<  not ;    neither  is  ^ 
itf  an  imitation.     In  one  line  the  author  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  in  the  .' 
next,  on  the  Thames;    now  in  a  foup-fliop,    and  now  dillributing  tfle  j^or- 
inla\  now  marrying  men  together  in  St. George's  Church,. and  now  fend-* 
ing  the  foldiers  of  Nero  to  toil  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans!     In  a 
word,  the  ideas  of  a  maniac,  or  the  dreams  of  a  feverilh  patient,  are  order 
and  regularity  to  the  conceptions  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ! 

Yet — nan  hoo/iollicitus.  If  we  had  read  no  farther  than  his  preface,  though 
\re  ihould  have  pitied  his  vanity,  and  probably,  his  folly,  yet  we  (houid 
certainly  have  been  prepared  to  meet  fomething  better  than  we  found.  He 
who  profeflfes  that  he  was  induced  to  "  fini(h  hi:i  tranilation  by  an  exami- 
nation of  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Dryden,"  p.  ii.  tacitly  avows  ho 
could  improve  it:  and  he  wiio  treats  every  preceding  tranilator  (Mr.  Gif- 
ford  had  not  then  appeared)  with  fovereign  contempt  (p.  v.  ^ndjiassim)  may 
be  candidty  expelled  to  furpafs  them.  This,  at  leait,  is  our  opinion;  and 
this,  we  are  perfuaded,  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  How  ill  he 
judged  of  bimfelfwiH  rpeedily  appear,  but,  indeed,  he  appears,  either  from 
ignorance  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  troai  both,  to  judge  as  ill  of  every  perfon 
and  of  every  thing  which  engages  his  notice  from  one  end  of  the  work  to 
the  other.  Of  Juvenal,  he  lays,  "  that  he  was  ni'vcr  a  popular  author," 
p«  vii.  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  and  W6  have  the  authority  of  a  very 
competent  judge  tor  it,  that,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
was  almoft.tlie  only  w^  who  was  rQ;i4.<>  The  tranilator,  however,  proves 
his  pofition,  by  obferviqitiix**^  enough  not  s9  much  read  he  is  q^uotedrftener 
than  mod  other  of  the  antientsj  !     Enough  of.fuch  puerile  ablurdities. 

A  preface  of  24  pages  is  follo^-  dJ>y  a  Ihort  life  of  Juvenal,  which  has 
oetther  novelty  nor  probability  to  recv  mend  it,  and  which  we  (hall  there- 
Sore  pafs  over  to  come  to  the  trauflation. 

The  man  who  fneers  at  Dry  den,   and  condemns  Madan,  Owen,  StapyU 
ton,  and  f  lolyday,  to  oblivion,  (p.  v.)  thus  commences  the  firil  fatire, 
"  Muft  I  a  hearer  c?ver  only  be^ 
HoweV  provok'd  (lian*t  1  put  in  my  plea  r** 

Y  3  Alas, 
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AUA,  SA  Dryden ! 

"  Wbelher  the  winds  are  Eolus'ft  flaves, 

Ot vjorkfor yukan,  in  his  i)eighboiirix1g  caves!''  *v.  iq. 

This  accurate  tranflation  of 


Mollis  vicinum  nipibus  anlrnm 


Vttkrani.    Quid  agaut  venti. 

Was  needed  to  juflify  the  vaft  ideas  which  the  reader  ipufl  ere  this  bayfi 
adopted  of  the  tranilator's  abilities !  The  "  working  of  the  winds  tat  Vol^ 
can,"  is  a  happy  and  an  ingenious  thought  t  if  we  have  hit  on  the  folatioa 
of  the  riddle  (for  it  is  one)  It  meaas^  filling  the  bellows  for  him  ! 

Mr.  Rhodes,  whb  is  a  great  iilumtn/,  and  has  all  the  amiable  propeniities 
of  that  bhilofophic  fe&,  is  very  angry  wi(h  the  f6up-(hops,  which,  he  feems 
to  think,  were  infiitHtek  fqtt  tint  purpofe  of  feedbg  the  npbilit/  of  the 
kingdom.  .   . 

'       ^'  The  oUmkiUtjf  they  first  will  call. 

For  they  difdaih  not  to  attend  the  hajl."    p.  39. 
Upon  *'  old  nobility"  he  has  this  note.    *'  One  would  not  think  that  hu- 
man nature  could  defcend  fo  low,  did  not  one  know  the  power  of  habit, 
cttllom,  and  fafhion"! ! !     So  that  Ati^//  Tends  the  oidwobiUiy  to  this  utw  in- 
ilitution,  wiidfksium  makes  it  agreeable  to  them ! 

What  excute  can  we  offer  to  our  readers  for  fickening  them  with  the  im- 
becillities  of  this  poor  innocent  ^  None,  but  that  it  is  a  duty  (by  qo  mean^  . 
agreeable  to  ourfelves)  to  lay  before  them  fuch  works  as  call  for  reprobap- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  appears  a  moi'e  imperious  one,  from  the 
high  opinion  the;  author, evidently  entertains  of  himfelt^  and  the  unmatigaled 
contempt  he  openly  exprefTes  for  others. 

But,  apropos,  of  the  oU  nohiUty  r — ^they  do  not  carry  off  all  the  jm^,  it 
appears,  fince  a  freeman,  (in  his  ignorance^  Mr.  Rhodes,,  confounds  bim 
conflanily  with  ^.freedman),  *'  puts  in  lits  plea",  lor  a  plateful!, and  Uui,  ini 
a  very  fpirited  manner. 

"  I'm  worth  a  dozen  fuch  as  these,  or  nigh; 
Let  me  be  ferv'd  therefor^  and  tkem  dand  b^ ! ! !'.'.     [it.  40. 
Again, 

*'  What  fhall  the  Commons  do,  who  hence  receive 
.    ^  plothes^fhoes,  bread,  fire,  and  all  on  which  they  live^?     id. 

They  may  do  very  well,  if  they  obtain  ail  this :  but  Mr,  Rhodes,  who  i« 
a  fly  fort  of  a  gentleman,  and  vevyijiatriotiealfy  djfpofed,  has  a  note  on  kencel 
which  lets  us  a  little  iiito  his  fecret.  "  ¥i&e  something  tati^  be  underfioo<t 
to  be  given  besides  the  sou h,**  Ah,  roguel  he  means  a  bribe,  us  fure  as  can 
be:  ahd  has  been  talknig  of  the  Members  of  the  Two  Houfes  all  fhla 
while!    * 

We  bad  infended  to  accompany  Mr,  Rhodes  through' this  fatire,  but  juft 
as  we  finished  the  latt.fentence;  we  received  a  communication  oh  the  fub- 
jed,  from  an  old  correfpondent,  which  fiiperfedes  the  neceffity  of  any  far- 
ther remarks  from  us.  If  our  readers  receive  as  much  fatisfa6tron  irom  th^ 
article  in  queflien,  as  we  profefs  to  havie  done,  they  will  not  regret^  on  the 
prefent  occailoi^,  that  our  labours  were  interrupted. 


TC^ 


Rhodes'/  IVamiatkm  $f  Juvenal  %%} 

TO  TJiE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 
Fl4TJtmiti^ruatCoghimy  is,  or  (hoiild  be,  the  motto  of  every  Reviewer. 
i  have  not  obferved  3[0U  to  be  deficient  in  impartiality,  and  1,  therefore, 
appeal  to  you,  with  fbme  confidence,  in ,  behalf  of  an  author  recently  ill* 
iifed  by  the  Critical  Reviewers/ 

As  thefe  ''  gentlemen''  have  ili-afed  fo  many,  you  may  not,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately undediand  that  I  fpeak  of  Mr.  W.  Rhodes,  who  has  lately 
oblijj^  the  town  with  an  excellent  tranflation  of  the  Satires  of  JovenaJ.  In 
their  examination  of  this  elaborate  performance,  they  inflitute  a  fpecies  of 
comparifon  between  it,  end  a  "  travetiy*'  of  the  faipe  author,  which  lately 
appeared  under  the  na^ne  of  a  Mr.  Gifford :  it  is  this  of  which  I  have  to* 
complain, 

I  confefs,  indeed,  tliat  they  admit  the  faperiority  ef  the  former  tran(la« 
too  (fo  far  I  zxti  bound  to  do  jtf  like  to  their  tafle  and  judgmejit)  but  they 
do  it  grudgingly,  and  not  as  becomes  the  real  patrons  of  literature:  The 
paflages  they  quote  are  not  Gifiiciently  decilive  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  R. — 
Add  too^  tkiat  while  the  Reviewers  anxioufiy  ranfack  the  ponderous  volume 
of  Mr.  (J.  for  the  moft  favourable  Ipecimens  of  his  performance,  .they  con- 
tent themfelves  with  fuch  parts  of  Mr.  R.'s  as  lie  inunediately  under  their 
hand !  I  would  be  underltood,  in  this  place,  to  fpeak.  of  the  tranllation 
onI)r :  to  the  preface  and  notes  they  are  more  ji^il ;  iind  while  they  properly 
condemn  the  *'  ignorance"  and  "  vulgarity"  which  charadterile  the  profe  of 
Mr.  G.  they  wilely  celebrate  the  **  rt^ing,**  literary  "  refearch"  and  "  fuf- 
ficient  elevation,"  which  diflinguilh  that  of  Mr.  R. 

As  I  have  not  obferved  apy  mention  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin Review,  I  propofe,  with  youc  permilFion,  to  correct  the  vifible  preju- 
dice of  the  Critical  Review,  and  exhibit  him  as  he  is.  To/'  damn  with 
idXn%  praife*'  is  unworthy  of  a  "  literary  fociety."  If  Mr.  R.  be  fuperior  to 
tiie  **laf}  tranOator",  fs  they  infinuate,  why  not  fpeak  out  ?  Why  this  re-  . 
j;ard  for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  G.  ?     Falfe  delicacy  is  the  bane  of  criticifm. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  written  no  introdudion :  This  is  to  'be  lamented,  G>r 
from  tlie  jufl  obloquy  and  abufe  with  which  the  Critical  Review  purfuet 
tiiat  of  Mr.  G.  we  might  have  anticipated  an  impartial  ilatement  of  their 
refpc6live  claims  to  notice,  which  would  have  redounded  no  lefs  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  pure  criticifm,  ths^n  tp  the  glory  of  Mr.  R. 

N'either  has  he  prefixed  any  Ed'ay  on  the  Satirifls,  &c.  fo  that  I  am 
Ibrced  (for  want  ofa]K>int  of  comparifon)  to  difmifs  his  '^  modeft",  "  elo- 
▼ated,**  and  '*  learned*'  preface,  iVith  the  praife  beilowed,  hj  general,  on 
hisprofc,  withoutdefcending  to  particulars.  ^  '      . 

Xbe  Critical  Revieiyer  who,  (irQm  his  prodigious  knowledge,  appears  to  * 
be  the  identical  Mr.  Parfons,  who  reviewed  Mr.  G.'s  tranflation  with  fuch 
Uberi^!ity,  tun^per,  and  good  feufe,  acquiefces  in  the  fuperiority  of  my 
friend's  tranllation  of  the  commencement  of  the  ill  fatire,  but  of  the  con* 
eluding  lines,  in  which  his  advantage  is  flill  more  apparent,  he  infidt^oudy 
(fipprellet  all  mention. 
J^iac  irae  et  lacryms,  &c. 

^*  Hence  tears  and  anger ;  let  then  this  rebound 
Throughout  your  mind,  tre  you  the  trumpet  found  ; 
It  is  too  late,  when  you  are  once  enrolled. 
To  cry,  I  wifh  I'd  not  been  quite  To  bold.**        Rhodes,  p.  44. 
What  Ipifit !  what  animation ! 

.  *  y  *  ^'  Then 


%2t  EEVieWBES  REriBW£B« 

*'  Then  tears  of  (hame,  and  dire  revenge  fucceed— • 
Say :  hail  thou  ponder'd  well  th'  adventerous  deed  ? 
Now— ere  the  trumpet  founds — thy  (Irength  debate ; 
The  foidier  once  engaged,  repents  too  late."  .      Gifibrd>  p.  33, 

What  *'  tamenefs,"  ^'  languor,'*  and  '<  incorre^lnefs  V 
In  the  fecond  fatife  is  this  exquifiiely  defcriptive  Iine« 

Cornicirii,  five  hie  redlo  cantaverat  acre, 
Wliich  Mr.  G.  "  torpidly  incurious,"  burlefques  Into  a  "'trumpeter  or  i 
iSfcri"  while  Mr.  R.  with  equal  judgment  and  accuracy,  renders  it  thus, 
*'  Whether  thro*  brafs  that's  ftrait  his  breath  is  borne. 
Qr  6£  employed  upon  the  winding  horn  1*'        p.  56, 

■  Meliora,  ac  plura  reponit 

Ferficus  orborum  lantiffimus,  &c.  Sat,  3, 

♦'  Thegreateft,  heft,  contributor  of  all, 
'  Is  one,  who  dying  without  hein,  will  £M, 

So  much  he  offers,  it  is  juftly  thought, 
•  That' to  his  own  the  fpreading  fparic  he  brought ! ! !" 

Rhodes,  p.  83. 

The  admirable  art  by  which  four  lines,  containing  forty  fyllables  at  the 
le^ft,  are  produced  without  a  glimmering  of  fenfe  or  meaning  of  any  kiod^ 
is  hafely  paffed  over  by  the  Reviewers  in  perfect  filencc ;  thou|;;h  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  conlrafting  it  with  the  *'  execrable  verfion"  ofMr.G. 
which  the  "  gentlemen"  may  underftand  ! 

In  the  fourth  fatire,  Juvenal  fays  of  a  large  turbot  which  was  caught  «1 
Ancona,  imfk^it  sinus :  this,  Mr.  G.  with  a  "  meannefs  and  vulgarity,"" 
which,  as  the  Critical  Reviewers  liberally  obferve,  *^  (hould  tempt  every  body 
to  wi:li  that  ^/^^ofCrifpin  \youlcl  return  to  his  former  craift."  ^p.  3^4;, 
tamely  renders, 

"  Fill'd  the  wide  bofom  of  the  burfting  Seine," 
Mr.  R.  on  the  contrary,  with  a  fublimity  worthy  of  all  praifea 

**  Choak'd  up  an  angle  of  the  sj^acious  hay .'"         p.  96. 
But,  indeed,  his  verfion  of  this  whole  fatire  is  replete  with  beauties  of 
every  defcription  :  yet  have  the  Reviewers  ungeneroufly  palTed  them  over  \ 
In  p.  97,  he  (hrewdly  conjj^^^ures  that  cold  weaiher  is  unfavourable  to  tbe 
keeping  of  fifti  fvvcet. 

^'  We'll  give  it  up  then,  left  we  ftrive  in  vain 
To  keep  it — now  winter's  frofts,  &c.'' 
Of  all  which  there  Is  not  a  fyUable  in  Juvenal,  nor,  to  his  *^  ihame"^  be 
It  faid,  in  Mr.  G. 

From  the  fame  pagp  vve  learn  that  a  thing  may  fi^rvive  after  it  is  dfe* 
flrcyed,  which  is  alfoa  new  and  uncommon  thought. 
**  Arrived  at  lakes,  v/hexe  Alia  did  ex/lire^ 
Which  still  keeps  ufi  her  veftals  and  her  fire  P* 
Mr.  G.  always  "  languid  and  profaic,"  and  **  following  other  traoflalOf^ 
f»nly  in  their  faults,"  does  it  into  '^  his  own  (^nglifti"  in  this  way^ 

it  ^^{1  now  the  lake  he  gains,  i 

Where  Alb£^  though  in  ruins,  ftill  maintains. 

"       '    "      •'  '  ' T1i». 


Rbodes'5  Tranfiapon  of  JtvoirutU  Jlf 

The  Trojan  fire  that,  but  for  her,  were  loft. 
And  worlhips  Veita,  though  with  lefs  of  coll.'*        p.  IIB. 
.     Which  is  abfolutely  *'  deteftable/' 

Itur  ad  Atriden,  &c.        v.  65.  ' 

This  is  given  by  Mr,  R.  with  equal  truth  aqd  fpirit,  Domitian  was  not^ 
for  his  familiarity  and  condefcenfion ;  and  the  filherman  therefore  addre/fes 
him  as  he  would  his ,  apprentice ;  this  (hews  a  vail  acquaintance  with 
biAor^. 

'*  Then  Agamemnon  thus  he  did  accofl : 
Deign  to  take  this,  too  great  for  us  to  roast > 
To-day  we'll  lead,  let  each  roan  take  a  whet. 
Do  all  he  can  an  appetite  to  get; 
Accept  this  filh,  for  ages  kept  for  you. 
Who  I9  be  taken  did  all  he  could  do  1 ! !"        p.  97. 
Mr.  G/s  "  beggarly  verfion"  is  unworthy  notice,  the  laft  line,,  in  parti- 
cular, cannot  be  read  without  "  boundlefs  derifioa:" 
'*  He  ru(h*d,  a  willing  vi6lim,  to  the  net/' 
Hqw  infinitely  (liort  of  the  beautiful  turn  of  this, 
''  Who  to  be  taken  did  all  he  could  do  !" 
-  On  which  I  could  dwell  for  ever. 

In  the  fifth  fatire  Mr.  R.  ingeniouHy  makes  people  drink  wine  *'  which 
was  j/^^  long  ago.''  p.  109.     He  alfo  evinces  his  knowledge  of  Englifh 
hiftory  in  a  furprizing  manner ;  for  he  aflerts  that  Hampden  and  Sidney  com- 
memorated the  Revolution  which  was  brought  about  afler  their  deaths  \ 
Mr.  G.  *'  poor  man,"  is  exceedingly  "  dull"  here, 
— ! —  "  Such  generous  bowls 
As  Thrafeas  and  Helvidius,  patriot  fouls ! 
To  freedom  pour'd  when,  crown'd  with  flowers,  they  lay. 
And  largely  quaff 'd  on  Brutus'  na^al  day !"         p,  141. 

With  what  elegance  do^  Mr.  R.  render  this  pafFage, 
■'  Sed  qualem  Claudius  edit,  &c. 


-^  "  Such  as  Claudius  Hch'd, 


Ere  |ie  //Vi'd  that  from  Agrippina's  hand, 
By  which  his  licking  all  was  at  a  (land !"         p.  117. 
A  perfea  contraft  to  the  "  groflhefs"  of  Mr.  G. 

Jn  the  next  line,  # 

*'  Guarded  by  dragons  of  Hefperides :" 

Mr.  R.  has  a  fliort  note  equally  humorous  and  intelligent.  "  This  puts 
me  in  niind  of  fome  vineyards  I  have  read  of  in  Hungary,  guarded  by  the 
dragoonsof  the  Hefperides  of  St.  Peteriburg."  p.  117.  Euge!  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Mr.  R.  takes  Hungary  to  be  in  St.  Peterlburgh,  or  St.  Peterl^ 
burgh  to  be  in  Hungary;  but  tlie  remark  fully juftifies  the  aflfertion  of  the 
Critical  Reviewers  that  his  notes  are  <*  acute*'  *'  judicious,*'  and  '*  amuf 
ing  f  !  !"  Such  criticifp,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  of  the  celebrated  difler- 
tation  by  Warburton,  in  Meafure  for  Me^fure,  *'  almoft  fets  the  annotaton 
on  a  level  with  the  author  1"  {  think,  bowcvck't  the  critics  fhould  have  pro- 
(}Q9ed  the  paflage* 

In 


3J»  ABVIEVEfS  RgVIfiWEO. 

In  the  iixth  fatire^  Mr.  R.  with  great  judgment  afferts,  that  men  formed 
4of  clay  are  made  out  of  wood ! 

*'  They  form'd  of  clay,  from  riven  oaks  appear'd. 
Nor  of  a  parentage  had  ever  heard  :*'        p.  130. 
Which  is  ^ery  probable. 
The  **'  mighty  Mr.  Giiford,'*  fees  nothing  of  this :  he  merely  fays, 

r-1 '•  Thev  broke, 

Un&ther'd,  from  the  foil,  or  cleaving  oak/' 
jQv^nal  obferves,  the  fanclity  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  was  fack, 
that  a  male  moufe  feared  to  be  prefent  at  them.  Who  does  not  fee  that 
this,  as  Mr.  R*  fays,  h  fudge!  How  thould  the  male  moufe  know  any  thing 
of  the  Bona  Dea?  The  circumilance  .carries  improbability  on  the  &ce  of 
it.  Yet  Mr.  G.  **  good  man,**  blindly  IbllQws  his  author,  and  reads, 
*'  Where  the  male  moufe,  in  reverence,  lies  conceai'd." 

Tht  reverence  of  a  moufe  !    Risum  tencotisf    Not  fo  Mr.  R.  with  no  lels 
^probability  than  difcernment,  ke  fays, 

"That  not  a  moi^fe,  if  male,  they  (the  women)  would  admit."    150. 
And  this  muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  paifage :  tliey  firft  caught  the  animal, 
and,  afler  examining  its  fex,  if  it  proved  to  bd  a  male,  turned  Lt  about  \\i 
bufinefs.     Thus  a  line,  which  Juvenal  and  Mr.  G.  have  con.pired  to  per^ 
plex,  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  happy  dexterity  of  Mr.  R.  I 
Multis  res  angufia  domi  eft,  &c.  ,v.  356. 

This  is  given  with  great  elegaiice  by  Mr.  R. 

"  Many  there  arc  in  circumftances  prcfs'd 

But  a/n't  on  that  account  the  more  difirels'd.*'  p.  J  52. 

Mr.  G.  is  here  "  execrable.** 

In  the  next  paflage  the  fuperiority  of  my  friend  is  flill  more  ftriking : 
Die  mihi  nunc,  quxfo,  &c.  v.  392. 

f*  Say,  ancient  leer,  will  you  an  anfwer  give. 
Or  is  it  in  mere  idleneis  you  live  ? 
I  cannot  fee  that  any  thing  yoii  do !"        Rhodes,     154. 
f  Tell  me,  moll  ancient  of  the  deities! 
Is  3;our  attention  to  fuch  fuppliants  given  ? 
If  lo — there  is  not  much  to  do  in  Heaven.         Gilford,  203. 
Quae  nullis  longum,  &c.  v.  58S. 

"  Their  pendents  long  in  naked  necks  are  (hown/ 
By  dolphins  and  by  other  enfigns  known ; 
Confulting,  if  a  witch  may  leave  her  fpouCe, 
At)d  for  an  iimkeeper  a  pedlar  choofe.''        p.  170. 
Hene  is  a  galaxy  of  beauties.     The  naked  necks  known  by  doiphios,  aiK| 
the  confultation  oftlie  long  pendents  about  the  elopement  ot  a  witch,  muH 
give  the  Englifh  reader  a  prodigious  idea  of  the  perfpicuity  of  the  orlginiJ: 
5  will  alfo  lerye  io  exemplify  the  good  fenfe  of  ^he  Critical  Reviewers, 
ythOt  to  their  immortal  honour,   were  the  firft  to  difcover  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
>vas  an  "  acute,"  '*  judicious,"  and  "  amusino'*  writer.  A  truth,  how- 
ever, which  fome  might  ilill  have  doubted,  had  not  your  kindnefs  enabled 
me  to  produce  the  requilite  proofs  : 

"  A  Danaae's  daughter  every  where  you'U  meft,^^        171^. 


RhodeaV  Trmtjhfhn  qfjtmnsl.  Sfl 

Tbis  wasPerfeiiSi  who  wickedly  overhid  ber  huiband,  in  a  trockie^cd, 
t  Relherhithe.  See  Homer  paffim.  lyir.  R.  fays  it  wu  "  for  a  neckkoe,**. 
nd  as  the  ^Critical  Reviewers,  who  are  prodi^ioulljr  knov^ing  in  thefe  mat- 
9|rs,  do  not  contradidt  hinK  I  fqppolV  he  is  right,  {  need  not  add  that  no- 
bting  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  G. 

*'  When^vc  a  province  gat  Ipng  wiih'd  for,  new. 
And  when  it  has  for  governor  ^^  *'*        2Q8. 
Xhis  clench  is  not  amifs. 

'^  Rh9des,  i|od  the  Grecian  Ttirkej  jou  defpife.        310 
Xhe  Grecian  Turkey  is  good ! 

**.  If  to  the  people's  choice  we  (hpuld  refe^ 
A  Senecft,  or  Nero  to  pre^r ; 
Could  any  ever  fo  abandoned  be. 
As  not  at  qnoe  to  cry  that  that  is  he  V*^  221. 

The  energetic  neatnefs  of  thefe  lines  cannot  be  furpaf&'d !  I  wai  abo»ut 
\o  produce  the  veriion  of  ^r,  G*  but  I  check  myfelf,  and  for  once  **  Ijpare 
the  humbled  culprit." 

r  What  ftiairi  fay  tq  the  poor  flioulder  blade 
Wfien  horrid  winter  his  approach  has  made; 
And  the  bare  foot  in  bleak  DecemSer  fnows. 
Bear  it  and  wait  till  the  ^(hi^pper  grows.        234% 

In  thefe  beautiful  lines  the  good  talle  of  Mr.  R.  is  Bj>parent:  gradioppec 
it  acoepted  in  a  isaiiner  of  which  I  recoiled  but  one  inllance ;  bai  that  one 
is  equal  to  a  thouland  :  the  reader  already  divines  that  I  fi^eak  ^of  the  eK« 
f^elleiit  Mr.  Thomas  Stemhold : 

*  And  how  he  did  commit  their  fruits 
Unto  the  caterpillar. 
And  eke  the  labour  of  their  hands 
He  gave  to  the  gra(h6pper  1' 
Mr.  G.  is  here  "  dulpefs"  itfelf  -        .      -      ; 

<«  What  {ball  I  fay,  when  cold  December  blows. 
And  their  bare  limbs  Airink  at  the  driving  fnows» 
What  (hall  I  fay  their  i^rooping  hearts  to  cheer  ? 
Be  merry,  bojs!  the  Spring  will  foon  be  here  1"        312. 

The  1 0th  fatire  to  which  we  are  now  arrived  is  merum  sal.  The  Critical 
Reviewers  have  read  it  with  particular  attention,  and,  to  their  credit,  (for 
here  again  1  muft  praife  them)  extracted  from  it  nearly  fix  pages^  from 
Which  and  the  notes,  they  have  drawn  that  indifputable  inference,  thatftfr. 
Rhodes  writes  "acutely,  judicioully,  and  amufingly/'! !!  i 

In  his  firll  note  Mr.  K.  thinks  that  Juvenal  might  have  enlarged  the  fpbent 
pf  his  view  by  looking  from  Gades  to  the  Indus,  in  (lead  of  the  Ganges  s 
which  evinces  his  perted  knowledge  of  geopraphy — this,  if  it  Yfdsxied  preoi^ 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  paflages  firom  this  very  fatir^. 

Unus  Pellaso  juveni  non  fufficit  orbis ; 
is  properly  tranflated.  * 

••  A  village  youngfter,  but  of  Grecian  birth."        255. 

For  every  fchool-boy  knows  that  Macedonia  is  in  Greece  y   though  the 

*    ■         -  /*  mighty 
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-  Blighty  Mr.  Gifford"  doei  not  feem  to  be  apprixed'of  it :    he  lays,  wila 
Lis  aiuai  "  abfurdity/' 

•'  One  world  the  ambitious  youth  of  Pella  found,  &c. 
"  Youth  of  Pella'M  this  is  really  too  "  ridiculous." 
'<  Shall  we  believe  what  fluhbom  fad  denies. 
That  Grecians  fail'd  where  terra  firma  lies.**         255. 
It  is  Fersians  in  Juvenal — fo,  indeed,  it  is  in  Mr.  O.  but  Mr.  R.  as  well 
as  the  Critical  Reviewer,  knows  that  Perlia  was  a  fraail  republic  depelukfit 
onthevall  monarchy  of  Greece :  he,  therefore,   very  poetically  pats.M* 
ffjtarte,  by  a  well  known  figure  in  rhetoric,  of  which  Mr.  &•    *'.p«or 
man'* !  appears  to  have  no  notioi\« 

**  But  this  though  bad,  was  yet  a  human  end. 
Not  like  his  wife's,  traosform'd  into  a  fiend." 
The  transformation  of  Hecuba  into  z,  fiend  is  a  new  and  furprifing  piece 
of  hiftory,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  **  refearch"  of  Mr.  R,    The 
other  tranflator  "  grovels"  on  aji  before. 

That  fublime  and  almod  Chridian  expreffion — Carior  eft  illis  homoqnaa 
fibi— -Man  is  dearer  to  the  gods  than  to  himlelf,  is  thus  beautifuUy^  as  we& 
as  philolbphically,  rendered  by  Mr.  R» 

*'  Who  more  for  us  than/ar  Mmsel/ can  feel ! !  !'* 
I  am  forry  to  add  that  a  friend  to  whom  I  ventured  to  readthis  exqaihte 
paffage,  obferved  that. the  writer  of  it  was  only  redeemed  from  the  charge  of 
blafphemy  by  the  groflert  and  moft  impenetrable  ftopidity.— Nugae  !  mere 
malice ! — Do  not  the  Critical  Reviewers  celebrate  his  ''  acatenefs,  judge* 
ment,  and  facetioufnefs  */' 

—  Et  folem  quis  dicere  falfum 

Audeat  ? 

If  you  would  have  a  perfefl  contrad  (o  this  in  every  refpedl,  take. what' 
the  learned  Mr.  Parfons  calls  the  "  crapulous"  trannation  of  Mr.  G.  in  whicfc 
'•  every  excellency  of  Juvenal  is  funk  in  Cimmerian  darknefs.** 
"  Say  then,  muft  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice. 
Ne'er  raife  to  Heaven  the  fupplicating  voice  J 
Not  fo;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  truft  : 
Their  thoughts  are  wife,  their  difpenfationsjufl. 
What  beft  may  profit  or  delight  they  know. 
And  real  good,  for  fancied  blifs  beftow ; 
With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  fear  ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himfelf,  is  man.* 

Enough  of  Mr.  G.  whofe  tranflation  is  long  ere  this,  gone  to  fingc  the. 
rumps  of  Michaelmas  geefe,  in  defpiteofthe  infidiousarts  of  the  Criticai' 
Reviewers  to  puff  it  off  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Rhodes ; — whom  we  (hall 
difraifs  in  his  turn,  after  a  few  more  fpecimens  of  unrivalled  excellence,  Jo 
the  fecure  enjoyment  of  that  euthanafia  which  his  *'  ingenious  iaboun" 
have  fo  juftly  earned. 

THE  PALPABLE  OBSCURE. 

"  Content  with  pottery's  more  humble  charms. 
To  eat  their  pulfc,  and  make  their  paftry  ev'm        287. 

TBI 
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THE   EXACt. 

*•  Hell  brinj^  you  wine  that  on  the  mountain  grows,  , 
To  which  h  im  MfAis  mm  existence  owes.**       ^  29 1 . 
Here  we  find  that  childten  are  begotten  by  mountains,  which,  tliough 
iry  probable,  is  not  poOtively  affirmed  by  Juvenal. 

THE  SCBtlME. 

"  But  this  you  mud  not  keep  up  for  a  week. 

Nor  the  fame  pleafures  ever  often  feek  !"        29i. 

THE   FULL. 

"  Lcaving/orxuioi  Italy  heliindP'        30+, 

THE  PERFECT. 

•'  Of  fuch  the  aticestors  in  di^s  ^y^re 

Both  captive  kings,  and  autiatt  warriors  bore."        303. 

THE  JUDICIOUS. 

^  Btft  mod  thy  image  magnified  appears. 

And  guilt  betrays  by  more  than  mortal  fears."        523. 
Making  the  magnified  image  betray  guilt  by  its  fears,  is  a  happy  thoiyffatk 

THE  mcH. 
"  But  this  difcernment  does  not  ferve  them  im^* 
Nature  at  lengtk  refumes  its  bad  career 
Nor  Ung  continues,*'  &c.  S2-^. 

THE  SURPRIZlllG. 

**  Or  does  he  think  that  fervants  bodies  are 

Made  with  our  own  of  the  fame  earthen-ware  ^        330. 

That  man  was  formed  of  clay  was  known  before,  but  never  till  Mr.  R. 
k>ok  up  his  pen,  did  it  occur  to  any  one  that  he  was  made  out  of  old  pot- 
fcerds.  "  Acute  and  judicious  !"  Shame  on  the  Critical  Reviewers  !  It 
jl^it  the  only  praife  they  could  find  in  their  hide-bound  hearts,  for  fo  origH 
fieX  a  genius  ? — hut-  all  is  owing  to  their  undue  partiality  for  Mr.  G. 
[  The  moft  glar'ing  proof  of  their  prejudice,  however,  remains  to  be  noted. 
1*0  promote  the  circulation  of  Mr.  G.*s  book,  they  trumpet  forth  the  nice- 
nel's  of  his  rhymes,  nay,  they  even  go  fo  far  as  to  quote  four  of  them,  from 
not  more  than  as  many  hundred  pages;  "  care  and  war,  fea(l  and  guefl, 
weight  and  freight,  fed  aind  led  !'*  Now  it  is  in  this  veny  article  of  rhym« 
ing  that  Mr.  Rhodes  chiefly  excels^:  yet  thofe  bafe  and  low-minded  critics, 
with  Mr.  Parfons  at  their  head,  have  not  condefcended  to  produce  a  singh 
txample  from  him  ! ! !  I  do  verily  believe  that  Mr.  G.  not  .only  bfibed-them 
^for  I  hear  they  are  acceflible  to  bribes)  to  exhibit  his  own  excellencies,. but 
fo  fupprefs,  or  flobber  over,  thofe  of  Mr.  R.     You,  I  truH,  will  be  mora 

]u(l,  and  permit  mcto  infert  tlie  following  "  harmonious  chimes'*  from  th« 

^  ft  ten  pages  1  opened  : 

i 

diffus'd  girl  feen  length        ^     paini 

dews  fwell        Polypherae  fpent  friends ! 

•    YoQ  will  (ay,  perhaps — No,  not^ou,  fir,  for  you  are  all  goodnefs — but 

your  readers  will  fay,  that  the  fupvriority  of  Mr.  Rhodes  might  have  been 

*]uoved  in  much  lefs  fpace  than  I  have  here  occupied,  to  the  exduGun  of 

mora 


igs  leR  '        gin  ftand  moi\1d 

legs  kept       moon-fhine  lamb  foul 
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snore  important  matter :  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  iikt  tiit  Critical  li 
iriewers  have  taken  ftill  more  fpace  in  their  faivelUng  accoont  of  his  ai 
sng  performance.  '  I  confefs  indeed,  with  every  man  of  feof^,  that 
merits  of  my  friend  might  be  as  fully  difcufied  in  teif  line^  as  in  ten  t1 
had  ;  and  in  fuch  a  number  he  would  probably  have  been  *'  difmiUedi 
had  not  the  wanton  determination  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  to  miniftd 
at  all  events,  to  the  credit  <s(  Mr.  6.  induct  them  to  enter  upon  a  "  blM 
rious  comparilon/'  which  will  ever  ;>emain  a  glaring  monument, of  ' 
fpleen,  their  malice,  and  thek  irabecility  ! 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

XEMARKS   ON    A  LETTBR  IN  '' COBBETT's  SOhtyiQAL  EBCISTIIlJ 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gbntlemen/ 

WHEN  men  who  profefs  to  /apport  the  mitre  and  the  crown 
under  the  banners  of  Popei^,  when  tlie  obliraticHis  of  religioi 
tr^th  are  made  fubfervient  to  party  purpofes,  I  may  ftahdexcufed  forculi^ 
the  attention  of  yoitr  readers  to  the  "  Political  Regifter**  of  Saturday  hi 
firmly  tnt/ling,  that  whatever  politics^  bias  you  may  hav6  taken,  there  i& 
will  be  found,  at  the 'bottom  of  your  hearty,  a  found  attacbnumt  to  oar  bm 
tber-church,  and  an  honed  zeal  tor  her  pcofperity. 

Hadthe  letter,  figned  "  The  Britiai  Obferver,"  publiflied  by  Mr.  Cob 
bett,  and  placed  in  the  irbnt  of  his  paper,  containea  only  an  artful  a'pobg^ 
for  die  Romanifti,  (who,  with  thehr  abettors,  p^rHft  in  calling  them^fQ 
.*^  Catholics''  in  the  fenfe  of  being  exclufive  Members  of  the  Chmcfa 
Chri(i)  I  (hould  not  hav^  troubled  you  with  any  comment  apon  it;  bat 
indignation  is  roafed  when  I  read  an  attempt  to  fix  upon  the  Church  i 
Enpand,  the  fame  want  of  toleration  and  Chrillian  charity,  which  even  M 
i^lo^ift  does  not  deny  to  attach  to  -the  religion  he  defends. 

ThiS' writer  charges  a  Noble  Lord  with  accufing  the  Romanics  in 
body,  not  onW  of  being  a^ually  difloyal,  but  zfi  incapable  of  being  lo^ta 
8  Proteilanl  King,  and  the  method  he  takes  of  combating  that  opinion  it 
neither  by  argument  or  proof,  but  he  retorts  upon  the  Church  of  Ei^bnd. 
and  fays,  that  *'  the  dodlrine  ofexciusive  sahafion  is  carried  ^o  as  great  an  »• 
**  tent  at  leafi  by  the  Chufd)  of  England  as  it  is  by  the  9ee  of  Rome,*  ic 
fianctng  the  Crt^  of  St.  Athanaiius  adopted  by  both  Churches,  the  Con- 
jBnioation,  and  the  1 8th  Article  of  our  Cifurch.  ^ 

V  I  would  candidly  appeal  to  you.  Gentlemen,  whether  any  Chrifttan  cborA 
but  the  Romiih,  maintains  the  impoflibilitv  of  falvatfon  out  of  its  uk^ 
Whether  it  be  not  the  confiant  and  prevailing  argument  with  its  profelytti^i 
that  we  acknowledge  that  a  good  Roman  id  may  be  faved,  aiid  therefbiB 
its  profeffors  Hand  at  lead  a  good  chance  of  falvation,  whilft  they  h$w  ftf 
they  are  pleafed  to  fay)  that  every  man  out  of  their  church  mu(l  of  Decrf" 
fity  he^amnod  ?  Let  any  one  read  the  accounts  of  the  JriQi  rebelliom,  vA 
he  will  fee  that  all  the  lower  Irifh  Rommnifls  mailacred  the  Heretic*,  ssdwj 
called  them,  with  the  ferocious  perfualion,  .that  they  were  feodiog  tbec  ; 


ibuls  loto  infernal  and  never  ending  torment.  Has  the  Church  of  England 
ever  manifefled  fuch  a  fpirit }  And  can  a  nian>  calling  himfelf  one  of  hef 
fon$»  be  found  in.thefe  davs  to  print  and  propagate  fuch  a  falHiood,  as  that 
ihe  dares  to  circamfcribe  the  mercies  of  God,  or  to  let  linilt  to  the  merits 
of  the  facrifice  of  our  BlelFed  Redeemer?     ^      ^  ' 

The  cWge  againfl  our  Church,  that  (he  is  tainted  wHh  Popery,  has  long 
ago  been  made  by  fe^larres  of  many  deferiptions,  bat  it  is  new  to  me.  to 
find  a  Poptfh  writer  affimilating  both  religions;  )e4r  no  contradi6lion  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  the  purpofe  is  to  fet  np  a  rallying  point  for  fedhiriea 
•^d  dilfentets  in  their  attacks  on  the  enablifhmenl.  Thus,  the  Prefbyte- 
rians  of  the  North  of  Ireland  coalefced  with  the  Komilh  Committee,  and 
Belfkft  became  the  focus  of  rebellion  :  Thn^,  Bagjiial  Harvey,  a  Proteftant, 
was  foand  to  command  a  Popifh  army,  exterminating  the  Protellants ;  and 
thus,  th^  Political  Regifier  tells  us,  tnat  **  faith  and  allegiance  are  very  di(^ 
tind  and  feparate  concerns,^  thereby  confounding  the  mflinelions  betweea 
truth  and  error,  and  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  fkith,  for  t^e  purpofeot 
fccurmg  the  co-operation  of  every  fort  of  diflenters,  in  the  grand  fcheme  of 
perfuaqing  men,  that  i^eligion  is  quite  fuperfluous  to  the  well-being  of  the 
itate,  anta  the  time  fliall  arrive  when  the  fiandard  of  fuperflition  may  be 
raifed  without  a  made. 

It  is  not  my  p\trpofe  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  tiie  Athanaflaii  Creed, 
the  Commi nation,  or  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  I  mav  however  obiisrve» 
that  the  quotation  from  the  former,  "  he  whodoes  not  ^tithfoUy  and &9Mf 
believe  the  Catholic  faith  cannot  be  faved,*'  is  not  quite  corred.  I  do  not 
find  the  word  "  finally"  in  our  Liturgy,  and  I  think  it  favours  fomewhat  of 
the  abfolution  "  in  articulo  mortis*'*  Bfe  that  as  it  may,  I  would  a(k,  whe* 
ther  any  divine  or  member  of  the  eftabliflied  Churchy  has  ever  conflrued 
thefe  or  fimilar  vifords  to  extend  to  univerfal  reprobation?  Are  we  not 
axprefsly  taught  to  judge  no  man,  but  rather  to  judge  ourfelves  ?  And 
furely  in.that  fenfe  we  may  fafely  exprefs  fuch  a  belief,  provided  we  make 
the  application  to  ourfelves  only,  knowing  that  *'  to  his  own  maHer,'*  and 
to  Him  only,  every  man  muft  account,  where  then  lies  the  difficulty  for 
a  Prpteftant  to  olTey  a  Popifh  King,  if  he  fhould  be  bom  under  a  Popi/h  go- 
vernment ?  As,  ''  our  Saviour  could  (hew  fubmifSon  to  the  chair  of^Mpies, 
and  could  pay  tribute  to  Caefar,  (o  can  a  Proteflant  every  where  fubmit  to 
,  "  the  powers  that  be."  Such  alfo  may  be  the  cafe  of  an  enlightened  Ro- 
iQanift,  and  neither  Lord  Redefdale  or  any  one  elfe  would  have  fufpedled 
perfons,  calling  themfelvesChrifiians,  .of  different  fentiments,  had  we  hot 
read  of  the  doSrine  of  not  keeping  faith  tmth  heretics,  of  Fnnch  and  Irish  mas- 
sacres, and  6^  SmithfieU  hmsfires,  and  feen,  in  our  day,  that  the  doctrine  if  ex* 
elusive  sahatiomrms  the  hand  of  the  afFaflin,  and  to  this  hour  fcowls  upon  i^ 
portion  of  our  felioW'fubje6ts  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Such  being  the'convidlionof  my  mind,  you  wilt  not  wonder.  Gentlemen, 
at  my  being  anxious  to  repell  from  our  church  the  charge  of  fo  foul  a  tenet- 
Chance  Ted  me  to  ihe  pef  ufal  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  paper ;  for  though  I  yield 
not  to  him,  or  to  any  man,  in  zeal  for  a  good  cau'le,  I  long  ago  have  changed- 
my  opinion  of  him,  and  I  leave  his  iron  pen  to  excite  other  boioms.'  You 
are  Gentlemen  and  Scholars.  Your  politics,  at  prefent,  are  perhaps  not 
mme;  but  I  think  that  we  fland  upon  the  fame  rock  of  faith,  and  unworthy 
as  this  letter  m^y  be  in  other  reipecls,  I  (hall  hope  you  will  infert  it  in  your 
next  number,  to  prove  to  the  world*  that  however  you  may  be  dazzled  with 
the  '*  meteors*'  tliat  hiaze  in  the  conflellation  of  oppolitionifls,  coalition  ids 

and 
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and  co-operators,  yoor  religious  principles  remain  anfliaken,  and  jottrdey^ 
tion  to  your  mother  church  unimpaired. 

I  am>  Gentlemen, 
.  March  19,  1804.  Your  conftant  reader, 

A  LAT-MEMBER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ElfGLAVD. 

We  beg  leave  to  exprefs  our  perfcd  conincidence  with  every  fcntiment 
here  advanced  by  our  correfpondent ;  and  to  aHure  him,  that  although  we 
have  been  /ligraatized,  by  a  writer  in  that  ferai-methodiftical  publics4tioD,tl»e 
Christian  Ohsei^r,  as  fecret  encnvies  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  real 
friends  to  Popery,  we  are  proud  tofbindhrm  "  upon  the  lame  rock  of  faith^ 
with  himfeff^  arid  (ball  be  ever  ready  to  prove  our  •*  religious  principles  bq- 
Jiaken'*  and  bur  "devotion  to  our  mother  church  unimpaired."  ,  Yes, when-" 
ever  the  day.  of  trial  ftiall  come,  we  will  not  flirink  from  the  tafk  which  wc 
iiand  pledged  (o  perform  ;  and,  akhough  we  fliall  be  certain  to  give  ofience 
to  many  whofegood  opinion  and  whofe  friendiliip  we  are  moft  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate, we  will  fuffer  no  fpirit  of  party,  no  private  confi derations  whatever, 
to  interfere  with  the  rigid  difcharge  ot  our  public  duty ;  but  relist,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  poor  abilities,  every  attempt  at  innovations  that  may  endaogef 
thofe  establishments,  our  attachment  to  which  was  early  implanted  by.ediica* 
tion,  and  has  been  fully  matured  by  experience  and  judgment. — EditOii. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 
A  Summary  cf  Politics  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•'  ^  Constant  ReaJer^s^*  CommwinQ^iioxi  (hall  be  inferted,  if  poiHbW  ia 
our  next ;  if  not,  it  (hail  certainly  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  our  prefent 
Volume. 

'*  A  homer  of  Cmsiuen^*^  may  be  affured  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  his  cenfi^re.  lu  %  private  communication,  however,  we  could  ria- 
dily  account  to  him  for  the  very  (Irange  miilake  which  he  has  pointed  Ottt» 
and  which  had  certainly  efcaped  our.obfervation.  In  conducing  fuch  a 
work  as  this,  in  which  be  mufl  be  aware  that  many  different  writers  are,  of 
aecedity,  engaged,  and  which  cannot  alivays  bo  under  tbe  fuperin tending 
eye  of  the  Editor,  it  is  fcarcely  polTible  to  prevent  all  mifiakes;  but  our 
vorrefpondent  may  red  fatrs(icd,  that  no  fuch  miilake  as  that  which  fiasat-^ 
traced  his  notice^  (hail  again  occur. 

**  Lectot^  is  informed  that  »*  glaucous*'  is  a  legitimate  word,  ufed  bjr  Bo- 
ttnifts  to  defcribe  any  thing  which  has  a  toliitisk gt^en  colour.     He  will  find  it 
In  t)M  exoeilent  Didionary  of  Dr.  Aflic. — "  Afian"  we  hive  feen  ufed  bfr  . 
lore,  bat  its  legitimacy  is  doubtful*    The  proper  word  is  Asiatic^ 
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Quid  v^rum  atqnedecens  euro,  et  rogo^  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum. 

Hon. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


'  Vlndicia  Ecclefia  Anglicanay  in  which  fome  sfthefalfi  reajonings^  incpr^ 
nSt  ftatementSy  and  palpable  mifreprefentations^  in  a  publication^  ^«- 
iiiUdy*^^  The  True  Churchmen  ajcertainedy*  by  John  Overton,  A.  B. 
are  pointed  out.  By  the  Reverend  Chailes  Daubeny,  Fellovir  of 
Winchefter  Coilcgc,  Minifter  of  Chrift's  Church,  Bath,  and  Au- 
thor of  "  A,  Guide  to  the  Church."  8vo.  Pf.  471.  Riving-t' 
tons.     1803. 

IT  has  been  well  obfcrvcd,  that  the  raoft  violent  efforts  of  infidelity 
have,  contrar^  to  the  defign  of  the  aflailants,  been  uniformly  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Chriftian  caufe  :  for  nothing  has  ever  been  fo  plaufibly 
i^itten  in  oppofition  to  our  holy  religion,  which  has  not  called  forth 
invincible  exertioos,  and  unanfwerable  arguments  in  its  defence. 
Truth  indeed,  however  it  may,  for  a  time,  be  deprefled  or  obfcured^ 
has  ultimately  nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  mifreprcfentations  of 
fophtftry,  or  from  the  more  daring  and  direct  fabrications  of  unprin- 
cipled forgery.  Magna  eft  Veritas^  et  prevalebit:  Its  force  is  irrefidible^ 
and  its  vidory  certain.  ' 

The  juftnefs  of  this  maxim  has  been  eminently  exemplified  in  the  con* 
fequences  which  have  already  refui ted  from  the  rude  and  unmannerly 
publication  of  Mr.  Overton.  When  that  gentleman  had  finilhed  his* 
taflrof  arranging,  and  reducing  to  fome  femblance  (for  it  ts  only  a  fem* 
blance)  of  unity  and  order,  the  motley  and  difcordant  materials  which 
had  previoufly  been  colleded  for  him  to  work  on,  the  '*  True  Church- 
men," we  are  credibly  informed,  confidered  their  party  as  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  attack,  and  not  only  perfuaded  each  other  in  pri- 
vate, but  boafled  in  public^  that  Calviniilic  Methodifm  would  hence- 

i^e.  ixx.  VOL,  <vii.  Z  forth 
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forth'  triumph  unqueftioned,  and  that  its  antagonifts  were  fallen  to 
rife  no  more.  They  had  long  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  found 
their  wild  and  extravagant  impieties  on  the  authority  of  fcripture ;  bat 
now,  as  they  imaghied,  they  had  adopted  a  mafterly  ftroke  of  policy, 
and  taken  a  ftation  from  which'  they  could  not  be  driven.  By  feem- 
ing  to  entrench  themfelve^  behind  the  fences  of  the  dofirinal  if  and- 
ards  oJF  our  venerable  church,  they  conceived  that  they  muft  infallibly 
fucceed  as  well  in  eftablilhing  their  own  arrogant  claim  of  being  her 
only  genuine  defenders,  as  in  fixing  on  the  body  of  the  national  clergy 
the  indelible  brand  of  interefted  fal(ehood,  and  even  of  fliametefs  per* 
jury.  Accordingly  the  hum  of  mutual  congratulation  was  obferved  to 
be  general,  loud,  and  deep.     But, 

''  O  curas  hominum!  O  quantum  eH  in  rebus  inane !" 

The  policy  on  which  they  plumed  themfcfves  was  weaknefs  itfcl^ 
the  offsprings  not  of  enlightened  wifdom,  but  of  fiiort-fighted  can* 
ning.  The  pofition  which  they  fondly  pronounced  impregnable, 
was  incapable  of  being,  even  for  a  moment,  maintained  ;  and  was, 
confequently,  forced  as  foon  as  aiTaile^.  '  Thus  their  fooIiQi  felf-con- 
fidence  has  ruined  their  caufe,  while  the  difingenuous  and  fophiftical 
arts,  by  which  they  tried  to  fupport  it,  have  blafied  their  charader. 

It  is  commonly,  and,  we  believe,  juftly  faid,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  tor  a  general,  however  accomplifhed  and  able  he  may 
be  in  other  refpefts,  than  a  fupercilious  contempt  of  the  enemy.     Yet 
fome  difpofition  of  (his  imprudent  nature  &ems  fairly  impufoble  to 
Mr.  Overtdn  and  his  friends.     Our  evangelical  and  charitable  cburch- 
men,  indeed,  have  fo  long  ^nd  To  conftantly  been  an  the  habit  of  en* 
tertaining  themfelves  and   their    hearers   with   abufive  declamatioa 
againft  their  fathers  and  brethren,  that,  as  certain  liars,  by  continually 
repeating  their  own  falfehoods,  are  repoi'tcd  to  have  come  at  lali  to 
believe  them,  fo  thefe  revilers  of  the  Church  of  England  would  ap* 
Jpear,  from  the  tone  in  which  they  exprefs  tbenrfclves,  to  be  feriouflj 
of  opinion,  that,  among  the  national  clergy,  abilities,  fpirit,  energy^ 
and  honour,  as  well  as  honefty,  religion,  and  virtue,  are  totally  ex* 
tind.     They  intimate,  in  no  ambiguous  language,  that  our  fpirituatl 
guides  are  bewildered  in  *'  the  mazes  of  this  woild*s  politic^j'*  funk 
in  "  carthly-mrndednefs ;"  and  in  that  "  carelefsnefs  and  inattentioo 
to  heavenly  things,  which  are  carrying  us  rapidly  forv/ard  to  infidelity^ 
deifm,  and  pradical  atheifm  5"  that  their  **  confcience  is  violated  by 
theabufe  of  the  moft  folemn  fubfcriptions,  and  the  unmeaning  rou- 
tine of  prayers  uttered  without  any  heart- felt  fenfation  of  their  im- 
port, or  the  fpirit  of  prayer  5"  and  that  their  **  confcience  is  hardened 
into  infenfibility*."     From  opponents  thus  daftardly,  corrupted,  and 
contemptible,  the  well-difciplmed  army  of  the  **  True  Churchmen'* 
could  reafonably  exped  but  a  feeble  refilflance  $  and  they  might,  there- 
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fore,  very  nsituirafly  think  that  they  did  not  run  any  great  rifle  by  in- 
fulting  them.     But  the  event  has  (hewn  th-at  their  cxpeaati9n3  vperc 
nif:her  too  fanguinc  and  prefunvjtiious.     We,  indeed,  knew  the  cloigy 
too  well  CO  fuj>porc,'for  «*  moment,  that  tlic  impudent  and  calumnious 
vflertiodb,  the  cobweb  fophilms,  and  the   grol's  miffjftements  of  thcfc 
infidfous  fedarics,  whr>  have  lately  taken  the  Uncy  to  new-chriftcn^ 
thcmielves  by  the  fi<Slitious  name  of  *'  the  True  Churchmen,"  would 
befufFcred  to  pafs  without  due  animadvcriiOii  and  complete  detedlion. 
We  knew  that  tne  Church  of  Enj^land  could  boait  of  multitudes 
among  her  genuine  fons,  who  were  equally  qaalillcd  by  talents  and  by 
zeal  to  crulh  thcfc  dark  and  muddy  controverfialifts.     She  could  not 
be  at  a  lofs   for  champions  to  vindicate  her  doctrines^  and  confound 
her  ftiemies.     We  tht'efore  confidently  anticipated  a  difplay  of  fuch 
powers  as  were  required  by  the  occalion ;  and  our  hopes  have  not 
been  difappointed.     The  biihops  of  Lincoln,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Ro- 
•chefter,  have  proved  how  well  they  defervc  the  eminent  ftation  which 
they  hold,  by  officially  warning  their  clergy  and  people  again  ft  thefe^ 
fpecious,  but  fpurious,  ^^  evangelical  miniiiers."     Ur.  Kipling,  Mr. 
Pearfon,  and  others,  are  entitled  to  the.tvarmeft  thanks  o!  every  friend 
to  our  cdablifhment,  for  their  adive  exertions  in  the  fame  good  caufe. 
But,  above  all,  tne  found  and  wcll-inftrucled  author  of  the  work  now 
before  us  has  performed,  for  the  xrhurch,  a  moft  lignal  fervice,  by  a 
more  minute  and  particular  difleSion  of  Mr.  O/s  artful  publication* 
than  fell  within  the  plan  of  any  other  of  the  writers  whofe  names  are 
here  mentioned.     Such  a  work,  we  very  frankly  acknowledge,  vve 
anxioufly  and  eagerly  wifhed  to  fee  from  the  hand  of  this  excellent 
thurchman  and  divine.     Nq  man,  we  were  fatisfied,  was  more.com- 
petent  to  the  ta(k;  and  Mr.  O.  h^d  treated  his  former  works  with 
iuch  marked  malignity,  and  rancorous  inju(Hce,  as  feemed  imperioufly 
to  call  for  an  anfwer.     We  hardly,  indeed,  fuppofed  it  poi&ble  that 
«ny  new  produ^^ton  of  Mr.  Daubeny's  pen  could  increafe  our  cfteem 
for  him ;  yet  fuch  ha<s  remarkably  beenrthe  efFe6l  of  the  prefent  publi- 
cation.    A  more  mafterly  piece  of  ct)ntroverfiaI  writing  we  have  feU 
dom  read,  or  one  more  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  Chriftian.     Mr. 
D.  notwithftanding  the  moft  irritating  and  unprovoked  aggreflioq, 
has  difdained  to  reply  to  Mr.  O.'s  railing.     He  has  encountered  pe- 
tulance with  mildnefs,  expofed  mifrepreientation  with  temper,  and 
vindicated  truth  with  manly  dignity.     Such  a  book  demands  atteo* 
tion  and  refpedl  ^  and  from  us  it  ihall  have  them.     The  monthly  re- 
viewers, indeed,  we  obfervc,  have,  in  perfect  confiftence  with   thd 
loofenefs  of  their  principles,  huddled-  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  O.'s  apology/ 
and  the  other  tra^s  relating  to  the  controverfy,  into  a  corner  of  their 
monthly  catalogue,  and  difmifled  them  all   with  a  tew  Ihort  remarkp^ 
fignificant  of  their  conhdering  the  fubjed  as  unworthy  of  regard.    But 
the  readers  of  the  Anti* Jacobin  Review  entertain,  we  truft,  very  dif- 
ferent fentimentSi     They  will,  doubtlefs,  thank  us  for  a  comprehen- 
five  apalyfis  of  Mn  D.'s  vindication  i  and  many  of  thens.  we  fhink^ 
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will  be  Induced  by  our  report  to  make  themfdves  thoroughly  and  inti* 
Biately  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  D,,  in  an  introduftory  chapter,  engages  that,  in  the.courfe  of 
his  work,  he  fhall  fairly  oppoife  argument  to  argument,  and  ftatement 
to  ftatement  i  and,  placing  the  f^ale  of  judgment  in  the  only  hand^  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  placed,  leave  the  turn  of  it  as  far  as  may  be  to  the 
reader.  **  Mr.  O.'s  publication,"  he  truly  adds,  "  appears  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  different  plan  ;•  little  being  left  for  the  reader  but  to  coin- 
cide in  judgment  with  its  author.  The  opinions  in  which  the  fup« 
pofed  opponents  of  Mr.  O.  are  made  to  differ  from  him,  are  firft 
brought  before  the  reader ;  and,  after  having  been  placed,  by  his  own 
comments  upon  them,  in  that  point  of  viesy  in  which  Mr.  O.  has  beea 
accuftomed  to  fee  them,  they  are  then  configned  to  the  fentence  which 
it  is  the  objed  of  each  chapter,  to  leave  imprefled  on  the  minds  of  its 
reader,  of  their  being  in  a  greater  or  left  degree  at  variance  with  t\m 
evangelical  doflrine."  (Pp.  4,  5.)  The  following  obfervations  oa 
the  jefuitical  title  of  Mr.  O.'s  book  are  moft  pertinent  and  pqiated : 

"  This  title  appears  to  me  objedlionable  en  more  accounts  than  one. 
The  true  churchmanQiip  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  e/labli(bment  no  nioM 
requires  to  be  afcertained,  than  do  the  evangelical  m in i(^ers  of  the  EftabUfii- 
ed  Church  Hand  in  need  of  an  apology.     All  miniflers  of  the  Edabliilied 
Church  are  profeilbdly  evangelical  mnhters ;  and  woe  be  to  them  if  they  do 
not  preach  in  conformity  to  their  profellion.     But  if,  by  evangelical  solni* 
flers  are  to  be  underllood  chiefly,  if  not  exclufively,  thofe  among  the  clcrrgj, 
who  confider  certain  peculiarities  to  conftitute  part  of  the  gofpel,  whif& 
others  think  themfelves  jufliiied  in  confidering  as  peculiarities  not  to  be 
maintained,  and  not  worth  contending  about ;  the  exclufive  appropriatioa 
of  a  title  to  tjiem(elves,  which  implies  a  notorious  derePidlion  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  is  certainly  not  to  be  admitted.     It  is  prejudging  a 
caufe  which  remains  yet  to  be  tried.    The  profefled  objed  of  Mr.  O.'s  pub- 
lication being,  in  a  degree  at  leaf},  to  plead  the  caufe  of  Calvinifm ;  the 
title  of  his  book,  tf  any  diflindion  were  necelTary  to  be  made  between  thofo 
who  profefs  to  leach  the  fame  dodrine,  fhould  iiave.been  '  ^n  Apology  (or 
thofe  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Cftablifliment  who  maintain  the  Articles  oi  tlie 
Church  of  England  to  be  Calviniflic,  in  oppofition  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Clergy,  who  oo  not  fee  them  in  that  light.'     In  fuch  cafe  an  invidious  di- 
llin6iion,  refpeding  theefrential  obje6l  of  their  profeffion,  between  minifters 
of  the  fame  church  would  have  been  avoided;  and  the  point  at  iffue^  as  re- 
lating to  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  would  have  been  placed  on  its  pro- 
per ground. ,  Such  a  title  would  have  conveyed  a  clear  and  Intelligible  mean- 
ing to  every  reader,  and  might  poflibly  havtt  led  the  author  to  a  more  per- 
rpicuous  and  fyflematic  arrangement  of  his  fubjc^  than  his  publication  at 
prefent  exhibitsi.     For  the  general  fallacy  which  appears  to  pervade  tbf 
whole  of  Mr.  O.'s  work,  is  occaiioned  by  a  want  of  proper  difcriminatioo 
having  been  made  between  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinil'm*.  and  ihofe  doc- 
trines of  grace  which  our  articles  jvere  meant  to  fecure." 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  remark  of  our  author ;  but  Mr.  0.*i 
great  aiih  was  to  conceal  the  fallacy.  His  proper  buiinefs,  therefore, 
was  to  confound,  and  not  to  difcnmiAate.    *^  To  have  enabled  his 

readers," 
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.itaden/' continues  Mr.  D.,  ••  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  thcfe 
two  diftinft  fubjefts,  Mr.  O.  fhould  have  fiirniflied  him  with  particu- 
lar definitions  of  what  was  to  be  undcrftood  under  each  of  thefc  heads, 
which  might  have  prevented  an  affociation  of  ideas,  which,  to  thofc 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  precifion  of  language,  may  not  appear 
to  have  any  legitimate  connexion."  (Pp.  7,8. ) 

Mr.  D.  feels  himfelf  called  upon  to  iblicit  the  indulgence  of  bis 
readers  for  the  frequent  appeals  which,  in  the  progrcfs  of  his  work,  he 
18  under  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  making  to  his  own  publications. 
"  How  defirous,"  he  fays,  "  foever  I  may  be  to  fpeak  little  of  myfelf, 
yet,  confldering  that  my  writings,  fof  reafons  bcft  known  to  Mr.  O., 
appear  to  have  furnifhed  the  greateft  caufe  of  offence  5  I  know  no 
other  way  by  which  effeftual  juftice  can  be  done,  than  that  of  fufFer- 
ing  them  to  fpeak  for  tbemfelvcs."  (p.  10.)  By  thofe  who,  like  us, 
have  derived  moft  important  inftru6lion  and  adv?,ntage  from  Mr.  D.'s 
writings,  and  have  obfervcd  the  difhonourable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
O.  has  mifreprcfcnted  them,  as  well  as  the  oJium  piufquam  thtologicum 
with  which  he  has  uniformly  purfued  their  author,  this  apology  will 
be  reckoned  more  than  fufficient.  The  learned  vindicator  concludes 
bis  introdudion  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Chiiftopher  Potter,  which  he 
gives  as  expreffive  of  his  own  difpofitions,,  and  which  dcfcrve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold, 

*'  I  honour  truth,"  fays  that  excellent  writer,  *'  with  all  my  heart,  next 
aft«r  God;  or  rather  as  I  do  God  himfelf,  who  is  the  God  of  truth:  and  I 
flial!  eftctfm  him  my  dearcft  friend  that  ftiall,  at  any  time,  conquer  my  errors 
writh  evidence  of  truth  ;  for  that  conqueft  (hall  be  my  happinefs  and  vidiory. 
Anjr  error  abnfeth  the  underftanding,  but  an  error  in  religion  corrupts  it ; 
in  laith,  poitbos  it:  how  happy  and  glad  (hall  I  be  to  be  purged  of  all  fuch 
rati  and  poifon!  But  lam  a  Chriftian,  and  rational;  and  fiill  I  mull  repeat 
it«  I  cannot  be  convinced  but  with  scripture  or  rkabok:  Either  of 
thefe«!tHB  roRMER  being  grounded  on  th£  x.ATTSR«will  command 
my  aflent;  but  I  cannot  be  chidden  or  frighted,  or  forced  into  an  opinion; 
one  good  argument  fways  me  more  than  twenty  declamations.''  (p.  13.) 

Mr.  O.,  in  his  preface,  had  boafted  that  the  method  purfued  by  him 
afFords  the  bcft  fccurity  againft  thi  iniquity  of  quotation,  .  "  In  what  is 
here  given,"  he  fays,  **  as  quotation,  the  words  of  the  author  are>  care- 
fully diftinguilhed."     But,  as  Mr,  D.  well  obferves,  '*  every  quota-, 
cion,  to  be  a  juft  one,  muft  be  fo  applied  as  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the 

•'author  from  whom  it  is  made;  otherwife  the  meaning  annexed  to  it 
is  not  that  for  which  the  author  is  refponfible/'  (p,  15,),  A  moft  fla- 
grant tranfgreffion  of  this  canon  of  criticifm  is  found  in  the  very  open- 

.  ing  of  Mr.  O.'s  firft  chapter,  where  he  fixes  on  Mr.  D.-s  words,  a 
nieaning  which  could  not  have  been  in  the  author's  contemplation. 
With  regard  to  an  aftertion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  That  the  aftual 
principles  of  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhniient  are  extremely  different 
from  thofc  which  it  profeflcs,"  Mr.  D.  had  faid,  in  his  Guide  to  the 
Church,  (p.  324.)  that'  *'  it  is  derived  more  from  the  indecent  revil- 
jfi&«  q{  imgular  pnaibtrs  than  from  fadl."  What  is  here  alleged  by 
-  Z  3  "  '     "^  Mr, 
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Mr.  p.  if,  with  equal  ftupi^ity  and  dirregard  to  truth,  produced  b]^ 
Mr.  O.,  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  D.  his  attacked  his  party,  and  accufed 
his  •*  regular  evanfrelical  mintftirs^*  of  not  jpreaching  the  gofpel.    Mr, 
D.  flxews,  from  the  whole  defign  of  the  difcourfe,  from  which  thefe 
words  are  taken,  that  be  could  not  intend  by  them  Mr.  OJt  **  rc«i. 
lar  clergy  of  the  eftabliflimcnt,'*  but  "  tbofe  blue-aproned  raen,'^M 
Bifhop  Hall  denominates  them,  ^^  who,  though  they  never  knew  any 
better  fcbool  than  their  (hop  board,  yet  think  themfelves  more  truly 
learned  than  the  dcepcft  dodor,  and  better  interpreters  of  fcripture  thaa 
rtc  grcatcft  divine  :*'  When  Mr  D.  talks  of  irregular  preachers, "  he 
muff  mean,"  fays  Mr.  O.,  ouc^  '*  evangelical  minifters.*'    To  thit 
Mr.  t>.  very  properly  replies,  **  ^i  capita  iUe  facti**     Had  Mr.  D, 
as  he  really  has  not,  charged  Mr.  O.'s  clients  with  *'  indecent  rcvlU 
ings"  againft  their  brethren,  he  would  certainly  not  have  been  guilty 
of  defamation  ;  for  the  fad  is  notorious,  and  Mr.  O.'s  book  containt 
Jhe  moft  indifputable  proof  of  it.     But  the  calumny  of  which  Mr.  0, 
complains  (if  any  calumny  there  be)  proceeds  from  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron Mr.  Wilberforce :  for  Mr.  (J.  defigns  his  clients   Regular 
Clergy  or  the  Establishment;  and  it  is  of  fuch  perfons  thai 
Mr.  W.  alleges  that  their  principles  arc  different  from  thofeofthe 
church. 

Mr.  D.  here  gives  f  mr  other  inftances  in  which  the  tniqmiy  ^  fi^ 
taticn  is  gu:/ic'ed  againft  by  not  only  mifrcprefenting,  but  falfifying  bis 
words,  wli'ch  are  made,  in  Mr.  O.'s  edition  of  ihem,  to  ^'  convey? 
mesnin*!  tot^^Ily  difTcrent  fiom  that  inien<!cd  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
author."  (p.  28.)  He  then  comes  to  Mr.  O.'s  ,charge  with  regard 
to  fubl'^ription  He  obfervcs  that  Mr.  O,,  having  referred  to  fcvcral 
Individ a<:l  divines,  uho  leem  to  entertain  loofe  notions  or  this  fubjed, 
draws  aft  jaft  a  conclufion,  which  his  readers  are  left  to  apply  to  the 
great  body  of  tht  clergy,  whom  Mr.  O.  diftinguiflies  by  the  title  of 
hfs  oppcmnts.  On  this  difin^enuous  condud  of  Mr.  O.,  our  learned 
vindicatoi's  ifflecStions  are  particularly  excellent. 

"  The  giound  on  which  Mr.  O.  has  built  his  conclufion,  from  the  WTh 
tings  of  the  aj^ove-men'ioncd  authors,  as  applicable  to  the  general  cafe  of 
thole  divir.  :s  whom  he  conllders  in  the  chara6tei  of  opponent.*,  appears  to 
be  this  :  That  nil  of  the  clergy  v^ho  do  not  fee  the  articles  of  our  Church  in 
the  laniC  Calvinistic  point  of  view  in  which  he  fees  them,  cannot  fubfcribc 
^o  th<  m  in  their  plain  and  grammatical  fenfie ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  objcS 
[which]  the  >  have  befoie  tlum,  in  confequence  of  fuch  equivocal  fubfcrip- 
lion,  is,  in  Mr  O.'s  words, '  to  evade  or  extenuate'  fome  of  the  vifibie  doc- 
trines which  the  articles  are  conlidered  to  contain.  But  as  this  isasiumd 
ground,  it  is  ihat  on  which  no  fair  argument  will  Aand.  To  any  argument 
f  which]  Mr.  O.  has  placed,  or  may  place,  on  fuch  ground,  it  is  fufficient  to 
reply,  that  thc!c  c!iviiies  who  do  not  confider  the  articles  to  be,  flri^ljr 
ipeakiii^:.  Cahinlstic,  profefs  to  lubfcribe  to  them  in  the  fame  fenfc  in  wbicn 
Mr.  O.  iuppofes  [thai]  t!ie\  cannot  fublcribe  to  them,  namely,  in  their  plain 
and  J  ij-mmaticnl  lenfe.  To intinuate  that  they  do  not,  is,  in  effed,  to  lead 
jhe  reader  to  ^he  concluiionj,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the 

'    .     "  ^baicli 
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Church  of  England  are  not  honeft  men.    This,  of  all  the  modes  of  contro- 
verfy,  is,  undoubtedl)',  one  of  the  moft  dilhonefl."  (Pp.  31,  32.) 

Mrv  O.,  in  his  cenfyre  of  thofe  divines  who  have  written  loofely  on 
the  fubjc^  of  fubfcription  to  the  articles,  mak.s  no  exception  of  Mr, 
D/  Yet,  if  he  had  read,  with  aoy  degree  of  at;tenn on,  the  "  Guide  to" 
the  Church,'*  he  muft  have  known  that,  on  this  important  fiibje£^^ 
Mr.  D.'s  fentiments  accord  with  his  own.  Mt*.  O.'s  motive  for 
withholding  this  information,  ^l^.  D.  does  not  take  upon  him  to  ;^f- 
certain.  But  the  motive  is  as  evident  as  it  is  dilhonourable.  .  Mjr. 
O.'s  objed  was,  not  to  difplay  the  merits  of  his  artagonifts,  but  tQ 
load  tl^em  with  obloquy,  and  to  render  them  odious]  in  the  eyes  of  the 
famted  followers  of  the  **  True  Churchmen."  From  fuch  a  writer 
how  could  Mr.  D.  be  foiimple  as  to  look  for  jufticc  f  An  author  wbp 
has  fo  cffeSually  contributed  to.  cxpofe,  in  their  genuine  and  proper 
colours,  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  ihefe  Calvinift«c  mcthodifts,  couli 
rcafonably  hope  tor  nothing  but  injuftice  from  their  accredited  cham*^ 
pion. 

To  fubftantiate  the  pofition  that  Mr.  O.'s  clients  do,  and  that  their 
opponents  do  not,  preach  the  genuine  dodirinesof  the  articles,  he  haSp' 
IQ  his  firft  chapter,  brought  forward  the  tcftimonies  of  the  Anti-Jacor 
i)io  reviewers,  and  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Jonts,  of  Archblfliop  Seeker,  of  the 
Biihops  Porte'ous,  Horfley,  Home,  Barrington,  and  Pretymao.  The 
conclufion  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Men  may  indeed  x^  what  they  pleafe,  and  when  they  pleafe  rMr/ra^rct 
at  one  time  what  ibey  q^rm  at  another.  Thus,  however,  does  it  appie^r  that 
oneclafs  of  thefe  divines,  in  vindicating  fuch  a  condu61,  another  in  ca^esstJig 
h,  and  our  biuiops  in  lamenting  It,  confpire  to  establish  the  fact  in  oppofition 
to  our  affailants,  that  mar^  of  Inem  have  not  adhered  to  the  obvious  doctrines 
wfthe  articles^  or,  in  other  words^  do  woi Jireach  so  evangelical^  as  thefe  forms. 
And  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  pmess  to  adhere  to  ihaW //lain  meaning  i 
thus  is  it  confessed,  that  the  articles  lean  to  our  fide  of  the  queflion  ;  and  thus 
do  thefe  eminent  prelates  recommend,  with  all  their  energy,  the  very  ftyfe  ^ 
of  preaching  by  which  we  afecharactetised,  tor  which  we  are  ccdummatid,  and 
mJuckmly  we  would  here  vindicate."  (Overton,  Pp.  42,.  43.) 

This  bluftering  paflage,  which  the  writ,  r  of  it,  no  doubt,  tbougl)t 
very  fine,  and  very  convincing,  has  been  demonftraied  by  the  Deaq  pf 
Peterborough,  to  be  a  tiffue  of  unintelligible  nonfenfe.  It  certainly 
confounds  ttiings  as  differer.t  from  each  other  as  eaft  is  from  wc^. 
With  jegard,  however,  to  the  general  charge,  that  thofe  of  the  clergy, 
who  arc  not  Calviniftic  rr.ethodifls,  do  not  preach  the  ohviotts  tfoSiritifs 
cftht  articles,  the  fuperfluity  of  Mr.  O.'s  quotations  might  have  eaHly 
been  fpared.  Among  ^o  numerous  a  body  as  the  parochial  clergy  of 
England,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  fome  had  not  ex^ifted,  who  ncgleS^d 
to  found,  withTufficient  care,  their  moral  exhortations  on  Chridi^n 
'  principles.  But  this  negle£t,  which  is  always  to  be  condemned,  is  by 
no  means  the  fame  with  negle£ting  to  found  them  on  the  principles  of 
Calvinifm)  or  of  ei^thufiafm.  None  of  the  excellent  divines  here 
quoted  by  Mr.  0«  condemn  moral  preaching  as  unevangelical ;  nor 
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dp  any  of  them  reprimand  the  clergy  for  not  confining  their  difcourfei 
exclufively  to  the  peculiar  dodrines  of  Calvinifm.  On  the  paragraph 
which  we  hai^c  given  from  Mr.  O.,  l/lv.  D/s  remarks  arc  well  worih 
attending  to. 

"  This  formal  parade/'  he  fays,  '*  of  preroifes,  proof,  and  inference,  ii 
,  calcalated  to  leave  an  impreifion  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  Mr.  O.  having 
rgularly  made  out  his  cale,  is  therefore  j  unified  in  his  conc^fion.     Butio 
me  it  appears  that  at  leafl  two;  if  not  three,  links  are  evidently  wanting  in 
the  chain  of  argument,  to  conne6t  Mr.  O.'s  premifes  with  his  conclulion. 
Firft,  with  refped  to  the  premifes  themfelves,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
as  contributing  any  thing  towards  the  edablifliment  of  the  general  portion 
{which]  Mr.  O.  is  here  altempting  to  make  out,  it  muft  be  proved  that  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  again  (I  whom  Mr.  O.  is  writing,  adopt  the  Ipole 
lentiments  of  thofe  individual  divine^  [whom]  he  has  brought  forward  on 
the  fubjc^l  of  fubfcription.     In  the  next  place,  it  mud  be  prov^  that  the 
authorities  appealed  to  by  Mr.  O.  on  this  occahon  d^  adluaily  bear  on  the 
cafe' in  point,  by  being  intended  to  apply  to  evangelical  minifiers  of  tb^ 
Calvinistic  Jiersuasitm,  to  the  exclufton  of  all  others  of  a  difierent  perfuafion. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  it  muft  be  proved,  in  reference  to  the  adduced  an- 
thority  of  the  Bifhop  of  Luicoln,  who  maintains,  what  every  honefl  aiian 
mufi,  '  that  the  articles  are  to  be  fubfcribed  in  their  plain  obvious  fenfe;* 
that  no  mini(ler  but  thofe  who  confider  the  articles  to*  be  Cahtnistic  can 
fubfciibe  them  int^at sense.*'  (Pp.  37,  38.) 

Mr.  O.  could  nbt  pofliblybe  ignorant  that  his  Lordftiip  of  Liricoln, 
who  fo  forcibly  inculcates  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  honefl  and  unequi- 
vocal fubfcription,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  advocate  for  the 
Calviniftic  interpretation  oi  the  articles. 

Our  learned  author's  examination  of  Mr.  O.'s  fecond  chapter  is  re- 
plete with  matter  of  high  importance.  He  complains,  with  every  can- 
did jud^e  of  the  queftion,  that  Mr.  O.,  inftead  of  defining  what  Cal- 
vinifm 18,  has  treated  the  point  in  difpute  in  Jan  indiftindb  and  unfatisi- 
fa£tory  manner.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necefl'ary  to  give  a  (ketch  of 
Calvinifm,  that  the  reader  may  know  the  ground  on  which  the  partid 
differ.  His  account  of  Calvinifm  is  clear  and  concife  ^  but  as  it  coin- 
cides entirely  with  that  which  is  given  by  E>r.  Kipling,  and  with 
which  our  readers  are  well  accjuainted,  it  is  unnecetiary  to  detail  it. 
Mr.  D.,  then,  moft  pertinently  obferves,  that  Mr.  C,  in  the  firft  fcc- 
tion  of  this  chapter,  has  fcandaloufly  attempted  to  impofe  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  title  of  the  fection  leads  us  to  cxp^St  an  extended  compari- 
fon  of  our  different  forms,  the  articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies  :  a  com- 
parifon  which,  as  our  author  remarks,  **  would  have  brought  the  fab-: 
jtA  into  a  nut- (hell."  Inftead' of  this  comparjfon,  Mr.  O.  gives  us 
nothing  but  his  naked  affertion,  that  all  our  flandards  breathe  the  true 
fpirit  of  Calvinifm.  It  was,  indeed,  dcfiraWc  for  Mr.  O.  to  get  off 
this  ground  as  quickly  as  poflible.  For,  •'  confidering,"  fays  Mr.  D., 
*.*  our  articles  to  be  Calvintftic^  it  was  much  more  advifable  to  talk  of  at 
certainiiig  their  real  fenfc  by  the  mutual  illuftration  which  our  different 
^orms  attord  each  otlier,  than  tf^wa/(^  ^0  attanft  it."  (p*530     It  nas 


\eeh  given,  however,  in  Aich  a  manner  as  mud  bring  conviAion  I* 
every  cahdid  mind,  by  the  excellent  author  whofe  work  wc  arc  coa- 
fidering^  »n  the  maJterJy  pamphlet  of  the  Dean  of  Peter  borough  ^  of 
which  Mr.  D.  fpcaks  as  it  dcfervcs;  and^  we  will  venture  to  add,  ia 
the  Anti- Jacobin  Review. 

Mr.  D.  next  adverts  to  the  ufe  which  Mr.  O*  has  made  of  the 
Royal  declaration  prefixed  to  the  articles.  Both  parties  equally  ad- 
mit the  authority  oi  this  public  initrumcnc;  as  confining  thc-clergy  to 
the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  fcnfe  of  the  articles.  This  fenfei 
M.  O.  contends  is  the  Calviniftic  fenfe,  w!)ich,coniequently,  the  de- 
claration was  intended  to  fccure.  It  is  well  known  that  this  famous 
injun^iion  was  obtained  chitjly  by  the  influence  of  Laud,  who,  Mr, 
O.  informs  us,  ^*  with  a  few  of  his  aiFociates,  had  adopted  milder 
notions  on  the  points  peculiar  to  Calvimfm,  than  thofe  which  gene* 
rally  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  that  period."  (Over.  p.  48.)  But 
Laud  and  his  aflbciates  were  a/:cufed  by  the  Calvinifts,  of  departing 
from  the  true  fenfe  of  the  articles ;  to  which,  fays  Burnet,  **  it  was 
anfwered  by  them  that  they  took  the  articles  in  their  literal  and  graoi«> 
roatical  fenfe ;  and,  to  fupport  this,  that  declaration  was  fet  forth.** 
From  tbeHp  fads  Mr.  D.'s  reafoning  is  unanfwerablc,  ^^  The  con**- 
clufion,"  he  fays,  /^  appears  to  be  as  evident  as  that  tiyo  and  two 
make  four,  that,  at  the  time  this  declaration  was  fet  forth,  the  Cal- 
viniAs  themfelves  did  not  confider  the  plain,  literal,  grammatical 
fenfe  of  the  articles  compatible  with  the  interpretation  [which]  they 
annexed  to  them ;  for,  had  this  been  the  cafe,  Biibop  Laud,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  chief  fpring  in  this  bufinefs,  inftead  of  bectoiing  th^ 
objedl  of  their  accufatior,  on  this  occafiot^  would  have  been  entitled 
to  their  higheft  regard,  for  having  thus  contributed  fo  eifentially  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Calviniftic  caufe.''  (p.  57,) 

The  truth  is,  that  the  declaration  in  queftion,  inftead  of  being  in- 
tended to  favour  the  Calviniftic  interpretation,  was  intended  to  guard 
againft  it.  Laud,  from  his  very  firft  public  appearance,  had  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  as  a  decided  Anti-Calvinift.  When  Prcfident  of  S^ 
John's  in  Oxford,  he  was  accufed  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  Popery, 
a  charge  to  which  the  Puritans  and  Calvinifts,  who  had  long  travelled 
band  in  band  together,  never  failed  to  have  recourfe,  in  order  to  ren** 
der  their  oppofers  odious.  Laud  faw  the  danger  with  which  the  n»> 
tion  was  threatened  by  ^his  reftlefs  and  turbulent  party,  and  employed 
his  whole  influence  to  divert  its  courfe,  l^be  declaration  Was  one  of 
the  means  which  he  thought  adapted  to  his  purpofe.  Its  immediate 
caufe  was  a  book  by  Mountague,  afterwards  Bifliop  of  Chichefter,  ea- 
titled,  "  An  Anfwer  to  the  Gagger,"  in  which  many  of  the  Calvinif- 
tic tenets,  particularly  the  five  predeftinarian  articles  of  the  memorable 
Synod  of  port,  were  formally  denied  to  be  dodrinesof  the  Church 
of  England.  This  publication  enraged  the  Calvinifts,  who  caufed  an 
information  againft  its  author  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  Moun- 
tague appealed  to  the  King,  who  approved  his  book,  and  ordered  hit 
f^  Appeal  to  Caefar*'  to  be  publiflied.     I(  was  accordingly  licenced 
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m'nik  this  apprbbataon»  **  That  there  wis  nothing  contained  in  the 
fame  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  public  f^ith,  doctrine,  ai^d  dffd- 
pline^eftmblHhed  in  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  was  Calvinifai 
seceded  by  Authority. 

While  nhc  "  Appeal  to  C«far*'  was  in  the  prefs,  the  death  of 
James  I.  took  place.  The  book  was  therefore  addfcfl<^d  to  ICing 
Charles,  whofe  firft  Parliament  having  committed  Mouataguc  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  Serjeant,  and  obliged  him  to  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance^ Laud  and  fome  other  bijQiops  interpofed  in  his  behalf  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  profecution  was,  for  that  time,  dropt. 
But  it  was  again  revived  by  Charles's  fecond  parliament,  a  Pui  itani- 
cal  committee  of  which,  with  Pym  at  their  head,  recommended  the 
impeachment  of  Mountague.  The  impeachment,  indeed,  did  not  take 
place ;  but  conferences  were  held,  among  the  divines  of  different  fen- 
ttment3,  for  adjufting  the  matter.  Thefe  having  produced  no  good 
cfFe6t,  the  King,  by  advice  of  the  bi(bops,  published  his  proclamatioa 
to  put  ar^'  end  to  the  cnntroverfy.  The  third  parliament  of  Charles, 
which  met  in  1628,  diA  overing  the  fame  difpoficions  as  the  two  firft^ 
Laud,  in  the  end  of  this  year,  as  a  means  of  filencing  the  Calviniftic 
dtfputes,  procured  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  be  reprinted,  with  the 
Royal  Declaration  in.queftion  prefixed. 

The  Calviniftic  divines  were  loud  in  their  complajnts.  In  a  peti* 
tion  which  they  drew  up  againft  the  deciaratinn,  they  dated  *«  what 
a  reftraint  was  laid  on  them  from  preaching  the  faving  doArines  of 
GoiPsfra  grace  in  tie^Hon  and  frideftination*'  From  preaching  thefe 
do6lrines,  the  CaMnifts,  by  their  own  account,  were  rcilrain^d  by  the 
declaration.  ^  But,"  faysvour  acute  and  learned  author,  **  the  declara- 
tion only  enjoined  the  «lergy  ^  to  (hut  up  all  difputes  in  God*8  promtfe^, 
as  they  be  generally  fet  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  general  mean* 
log  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  to  print  or  preach 
to  draw  the  article,'  the  X  Vllch  no  doubt,  ^  afide  any  way,  nor  to  put 
their  own  fenfc  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the-  article,  but  la 
lake  it  in  the  literal zxA  grammatical  fenfe^'  Therefore,  the  iitcrsUand 
grammatical  fenfe  of  the  article  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the 
general  meaning  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  did  pot,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Calvinifts  of  that  period,  contain  the  faving  doc- 
trines  of  God's  free  grace  in  ele£tion  and  predeftination,  according  (a 
the  Calviniftic  interpretation.**  (p.  64.) 

-  It  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  proof  of  Mr.  O.'s  ingenuity 
to  convert  Bifhop  Laud,  whom  a  brother  prefbyter  calls  a  ^*  fiei^ 
Anti-Caivinift*,"  into  an  abettor  of  his  own  moderate  Calvinifm. 

"  Either  Mr.  O.,**  observes  our  author,  "  himfelf  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
ilate  of  our  Church  at  (he  period  here  referred  to,  or  be  proceeded  on  the 
prefumption  that  his  reader  mi^ht  have  no  knowledc^e  on  the  fubjed),  bat 
what  was  to  be  derived  from  his  pages.     According  to  Mr.  0.*s  account 
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tbeCharcli  of  England  wn«?  at  that  time  divided  into  two  pirtres,  confining 
of  mild  and  rigid  CaiviniUs.  The  former  had  Laud  ami  his  adgciates  at 
tbcir  head,  who  '  had  luiopted/  Mr.  O.  fays,  *  mitder  npuons  on  the  poinU 
peculiar  to  Calvin  fm:*  whihJ  the  latter,  wh  ch  coniiiliited  by  far  *  a  g'Teat 
niajoritv/  were  diitinguifrcd  by  the  more  rigid  notions.  The  declarati<)o  io  , 
qut^ilion,  therefore^  hav^ingbeen  brought  ib; ward  by  Laud  and  his  aHbciates^ 
was  of  courle  brought  forward  for  the  purpoie  of  fecarini;  thofe  milder  no* 
ttons  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  CaKinifm,  vvhich  they  iifre  here  laid  to  profiefc* 
Oti  this  ground  Mr.  O.  has  built  his  a  fonUri  argument,  (as^Jie  calls  it,)  to 
prove  that  the 'declaration  in  que'Hon  mull  'upp>ri  that  tpcciesof  mild  Cat 
vintTm  which  he  nDointjins;  b^caufe  to  t^^i-;  liandard  the  most  moderate Cahi* 
fdsis  (namely.  Laud  and  his  alfociates)  profened  to  reach,  fiut  this  furelj  is 
prcffing  Laud  intd  the  fervice  of  Calvinifm  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  roakinc 
nim  a  CalWnift,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  makin^r  the  declaration,  which  ortgioated 
with  him,  miniAer  to  a  Calvinidic  purpoie.  It  i«i  a  bad  caafe,  in  the  de» 
fence  of  which  nothing  can  be  (aid  :  W  hat,  then,  muft  that  caulisbe,  in  the 
defence  of  whichf  woaXever  is  faid^  proves  to  be  worle  than  nothing  ?**. 
(Pp.  65,  66.) 

Mr.  O.  propofes  to  eftablift  iht  Calvinifm  of  our  public  ftandards, 
\y  an  appeal  to  thfe  other  writings  and  dechrationa  of  the  reformers  of 
our  Church.  **  Tbrfc  writings,"  he  fays,  **  are  at  on^e  comnien- 
tarics  upon  thd  eftablifced  creed,  and  in  thcmfelves  dired  evidencet 
^hat  dodlrines  were  uniformly  taught  by  the  franpers  and  impofers  of 
It."  (Ov.  p.  55.)  But  to  this  Mr.  D.  very  properly  replies,  that  <//• 
r^<7  evidence  can  be  derived  only  from  the  correft  and  literal  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  propofitions  m  which  the  doSrines  are  cont-^iincd,  jthat  is 
of  our  public  ftandards  themfelves.  The  private  writings  of  the  refor- 
mers) con  fidered  as  individuals,  can  furniih  only /^r^«zp:/>//vr  evidence 
on  the  fubjeft  :  for  the  queftion  is  not  what  the  fentimcnts  were  of 
Jhc  reformefs  individually^  but  what  was  their  judgment  cotte£five!j. 
It  appears  to  our  author,  as  it  do?s  to  us,  extremely  probable  that,  if 
each  of  our  reformers  had  been  afked  to.  define  what  they  meant  bj 
nredefti nation,  their  definitions  would  not  have  ftridly  correfponded. 
fhcy  fcem  to  have  thought  thiitthis  point  was  not  expHcicly  reveale4 
in  fcripture.  The  celebrated  Bradford  had  written  a  treatife  01^ 
**  God's  eleflion,*'  whichhc  fubmittcd  to  the  Judgment  of  CraYimer^ 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  wher^  in  prifon  at  Oxford.  A  letter  from  Rid- 
ley to  Bradford  is  extant,  from  which  it  appear*!,  that  the  fpeculationa  of 
the  latter  v.'crc  not  approved.  *'Sir,  in  thofe  matters,"  f^ys  the  good 
Bilhrp,  *'  I  am  fo  fearful,  th  u  I  dare  rtot  fpeak  farther,  yea  ^Imoft 
none  otherwife,  than  as  the  very  text  doth  (as  it  were)  lead  nic  by  the 
hand."  Accordingly,  in  dra/ino^  up  the  XVIkb  Article,  our  re- 
formers appear,  as  we  formerly  obfcryed*,  to  have  almoft  tranfcribecl 
the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

"  Although/* therefore/!  fays  Mr.  D.,  '*  tbe  firivate  writings  of  our  re- 
formers do  not  furniHi  evidence  futiicient  to  determine  what  was  their  pre- 
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cife  opinion  on  (be  fubjedt  of  predeAinatton ;  jet,  taken  in  ^onnedioo  witfc 
the  article  in  quefiien,  they  authorize  us  to  lay  what  that  opinion  was  not. 
In  a  word,  it  oiofl  undoubtedly  was  not  Calvinisuc.  For  the  private  writ- 
ings oFoar  reformert  maintain,  in  nod  unequivocal  hiogaage,  the  dodrine 
ofiMui«rxa/ redemption;  and  the  dodirine  of  predestination  referred  to  in 
the  article  is  to  be  received  rn  conformity  with  >the  promiles  of  God,  *  as 
they  are  generally  fet  forth  in  Holy  Scripture/  But  the  Calvimhtic  docirinc 
of  Redemption  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  promifes  of  God,  as  tbey  aie 
generally  let  forth  in  Holy  Scripture ;  '  it  is  not  either  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby;*  confequently,  it  was  not  the  Calviniltic  doctrine 
of  prededination,  which  our  reformers  meant  to  eftabliih  as  the  doclrineof 
the  Church  of  England.*'  (Pf,  74,  75.) 

.  Mr.  0«  feverely  cenfures  his  opponents,  and  Mr.  D*  among  the 
reft,  for  appealing  to  what  he  calls  the  Popifh  and  heterogeneous  works 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  while  the  writings  under  Elizahetb  are 
fcarc^ly  glanced  at.  "  This  circumftance,"  he  adds,  "  difcovers  no 
little  of  the  true  nature  of  their  caufe."  This  is  a  mean  and  diiinge- 
nuous  manoeuvre,  of  which  the  ohjcSt  is  to  reprefent  his  opponents  as 
inclined  to  Popery;  but,  it  is,  as  we  havefeen,  an  old  trick  of  the 
Calvinifts.  If  the  writings  of  our  reformers  however>  be,  as  Mr. 
Overton  affirn^s,  good  commentaries  on  the  eftabli(h?d  Creed,  the 
nearer  we  draw  to  the  fountain  head,  the  purer  may  the  ftreaoi  be  ex* 
pe6led  to*  be.  ^^  Many  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  divines  were  ftrongly 
tindured  with  Calvinifm,  and  viewing  the  dodrines  of  our  church 
through  a  Calviniftic  medium,  it  wa^  natural  for  them  to  annex  to 
them  a  Calviniftic  interpretation."  (p.  82.)  In  1537  was  publiflied 
the  *' Inditution  of  a  Chriftian  man  ;'*  in  IJ43,  "  A  neceflary  Doc- 
trine and  Erudition  for  any  Chriftian  ;"  both  the  work  of  our  originat 
reformers.  Thefe  publications,  it  is  acknowledged,  contained  lome 
Popifli  errors  relating  to  images,  and  to  the  real  prefence :  but  *<  tbey 
were,"  fays  Strype,  ^*  added  by  the  King,  after  the  Bifliops  had  fet 
their  hands  to  the  contrary,"  In  faft,  however,  Mr.  D.'^  reference 
to  the  *^  neceflary  dodrine"  was  not.intended  to  prove  the  Anti  Cal* 
vinifm  of  the  reformers,  but  a  pofition  of  a  different  nature.  Yet 
what  is  illegitimate  evidence  when  it  favours  Mr.  D.,  becomes  per- 
fedly  legitimate  when  it  fuits  Mr.  O.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  **  neceflary  do£lrine"  were  written  by  Cranmer,  **  Three  Dit 
courfes"  on  a  review  of  that  work.  To  thefe  Mr.  O.  has  frequently 
appealed  as  to  decifive  authority ;  and  has  even  formally  adoptoi  their 
definition  of  j unification. 

But  Mr.  O.  knew  that  Mr.  D.  had  produced  fuch  proofs  of  the 
Anti-Calvinifm  of  our  orignal  reformers  as  no  Calvinift  can  refute. 
Thefe  he  has  difingenuoufly  fupprelTed  ;  and  having  alleged  that  **  next 
to  the  facred  Scriptures,  our  reformers  efpecially  profefTed  to  refpcS 
the  primitive  church  and  the  works  of  5#.  Aujlin^*  he  f^ppantly  afks, 
alluding  to  his  opponents,  "  Did  they  never  hear  of  this  great  ufe  of 
St.  Auftin  ?"  Wethink,  however,  with  Mr.  D.  that  there  doe$  not 
appear  fufficient  reafon  for  this  marked  diflin^ion  in  favour  of  Auguf-* 
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ijoe.  The  a£l  of  parliament  of  Edward  VL  fays  only  that  the  reform 
mers  ^^  bad  an  eye,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the  more  pure  and  fincere 
Chriftian  religion  in  the  Scriptures;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 
ufages  of  the  primitive  church."  Auguftine,  we  know,  in  many 
points  departed  frooi  the  fyftem  of  interpretation  which,  before  his 
time,  prevailed  in  the  church.  The  compliment,  therefore,  here  paid 
him  by  Mr.  Or  can  be  meant  fon  no  purpofe  but  to  prejudice  the 
leader. 

In  the  fecond  fedion  of  his  fecond  chapter  Mr.  O.  ftill  goes  on  to 
prove  the  Calvin ifm  of  our  articles  from  the  known  private  fentiments 
of  our  reformers.  We  had  formerly  occafion  *  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  what  Mr.  0.  calls  **  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  men  of  all  fenti- 
ments, and  of  the  utmoftrefpedability."  It  is  important,  however, 
to  attend  to  fome  of  our  learned  author's  obfervations  on  this  fubjed. 
Mr.  O.  quotes  MoQieim  as  affirming  that  ^*  under  the  reign  of  £d* 
ward  VT.  Geneva  was  acknowledged  as  a  ilfter  church,  and  the  theolo^ 
gical  fyftem  then  eftablifiied  by  Calvin  adopted,  and  rendered  the 
public  rule  of  faith  in  England."  But  this  aflertion  is  a  proof  of  no* 
thing  but  of  Moiheim's  ignorance ;  for  no  aflertion  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  fa6t.  Calvin's  offer  of  afliftance  in  condudling  the  reforma'^ 
tion  of  England  was  reje£led  ;  ^*  for,"  fays  Heylin,  *^  the  Archbiihop 
knew  the  man."  On  the  other  hand,  the  counfels  of  the  excellent 
Melancthon,  the  moft  decided  oppofer  of  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were 
courted  and  highly  valued.  Calvin,  in  fad,  wrote  letters  to  the  King, 
to  the  Council,  to  Cranmer,  and  to  the  Prote£lor  Somerfet;  but  little 
^  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  When  he  was  afterwards  confulted 
concerning  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  liturgy,  by  the  Englifh  refugees  at 
f  ranckfort,  he  pettilhly,  in  reference  to  thefe  former  events,  cxprcflcd 
himfelf  of  its  patrons  thus  :  Sed  ego  fruftra  ad  eos  fermonem  converto, 
qui  forte  non  tantum  mihi  tribuunt,  ut  confilium  a  tali  audo^e  profec- 
Cum  admittere  dignentur." 

So  little  reafon  had  Moiheim  to  fay  that  the  theological  fyftem  of 
Calvin  was  adopted  by  our  reformers.  With  regard  to  a  later  period 
of  our  h^ftory,  his  teftimony,  however  is  more  corredl.  •<  Scarcely,** 
(ays  he,  ^*.  had' the  Britifh  divines  returned  from  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
and  given  an  account  of  the  laws  that  had  been  ena6^ed,  and  the  doc* 
trines  that  bad  been  eftabliftied  by  that  famous  aflembly,  than  the 
King,  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  epifcopal  clergy,  difco* 
vercd,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  diflikc  of  thefe  proceedings ;  and 
judged  the  fentiments  of  Arminius,  rcladng  to  the  divine  decrees, 
preferable  to  thofe  of  Gomarus  and  Calvin."  He  truly  adds  that 
•'  the  peculiar  dofirines,  to  which  the  viflory  was  affi^ncd  by  the 
iynod  of  Dort^  were  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  firft  ages  c^  the 
Church." 

Mr.  O.  brings  forward  the  <<  venerable  teftimony  of  Davenant, 


^  See  Avti-Jacobiv  RfiviEW,  Vol.  XV.  Pp.  14j  15. 
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.  Carl«CM»  ilalU  WanI,  Uflier,  and  Whitaker."  Whitalrar,  It  is  tm^ 
leaking  of  the  Calviniftic  opinion,  fays,  ^'  the  Church  of  Eagkuid) 
ever  fince  the  gofpel  was  reftored,  hah  always  heid  this  opinion,  &c. 
But  Mr.  O's  favourite  hifiorian,  Strype,  i:>\ks  a  difi^ereac  language* 
He  fays>  that  till  about  the  year  1595,  thils  opinion  was  not  ^t^* 
tained  by  many  learned  men  of  the  Uoiverfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  tint 
even  by  thofe  who  held  it,  it  was  n9t  unitrft^ud  to  in  certatnfy  thtfe^ 
•four  artic/es"  Whitalcer's  aflertion  is  only  that  of  a,  decided  Od« 
irinift,  conEdent  in  his  own  caufe^  and  proves  juft  as-  much  as  tbe 
nflertion  of  Mr.  O.  or  of  Prefbyter,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Boc  **a^ 
mitting,"  fays  our  author,  *'*  that  Davenant,  &c.  were  a/d  diaid 
Cahini/isy  how  does  Cheir  opinion  on  this  fubjcd  tend  to  aCcertain  tin 
private  fentiments  of  our  ori'ginai  reformers,  who  were  old  men  befen 
0ioft  of  th^ni,  it  is  probable,  were  born  ?"  (p.  107.)  Four  of  thde 
fii vines  however,  bore  public  te{l:mony,  at  the  fynod  of  Dort,  agaiaft 
th^  fyikm  of  Calvin,  in  three. prupofitions  which  were  rejefleS,  af 

.  covrfe,  by  the  fanatical  aifembly,  but  which  maintained,  in  the  Boofl 
unequivocal  terms>  the  dodlrine  of  univcrfal  redemption,  and  the  cos* 
fiftency  of  grace  with  the  free  agency  of  man.     Uflier,  though  he 

^  lived  in  the  Calvinifiic  perfuaAon,  yet  did  not  die  in  it  \    fo  that,  of 

^  all  the  fix  divines  here  appealed  to  by  Mr.  O.  Whitaker  is  ibe  only 
one  whofe  teftimony  on  the  fubjedl  of  Calvuiifm  remains  noiai- 
peached. 

Mr.O.  however,  proceeds  to  aiTure  his  readers  (p.  73.)  that  te 
fa&  of  6ur  firft  reformers  being  Calvintftb  *^  is  abundantly  conf&raaed 
by  tbe  writings  of  the  reformers  ihemfelves."  bu|  not  a  fyllabie  ii 
produced  from  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  tofiib* 
ftantiate  the  affirmation.  ^^  innumerable  c>tner  produ6bions»"  he  fays, 
*^  of  the  reigns  of  Edward,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  equally 
full  tofihe  purpofe,.  might  be  fpecified  ;"  but  he  has  prudently  waivd 
the  Tpecification.  He  wifhcd,  he  (ays,  "  to  avoid  unneceHiary  pni^ 
lixiey,'*  but  on  this  procedure  our  author's  obfcrvations  ilrikes  home. 
*'  It  fekiom  happens,  I  believe,  that  a  man  fails  to  paniadmu^ 
ipvhen  particulars  are  ^^c/W/i/^ /;f  his  fav<mry  (p.  iii.)  Mr.  O.  in- 
deed, lays  confiderable  ilrcfs  on  Nowells  Latecnifm  ;  which  was  v> 
viewed  and  approved  by  the  fame  convocation  that  pafled  our  articles  j 

'  «nd  ^'^  how  z  conffjfediy  Calvinijiic  Cdiitzh'iim  czn  afford  an  argument 
againft  the  Calviniftic  interpretation  of  our  articles,  fome  perfons^** 
he  obfervesy  *^  will  be  hard  to  convince.  How  it  can  contain  any 
other  dodrine  :han  that  of  the  articles,  fuch  perfons  do  not  conceive," 
But  this,  as  our  author  acutely  remarks,  may  be  eafily  conceived,  by  i 
limply  fuppofing  '-^  that  the  fenfe  which  Calvinifls  fee  both  in  the  Ar- 1 
tides  and  in  the  Catechifm,  the  convocation  which  reviewed  it  did  not 
fee.  According  to  this  mode  of  arguing  Mr.  O.  will  have  no  difficuhy 
in  proving  juft  what  he  pleafes.  if  a  catechifm,  reviewed  and  pufled 
by  the  fame  convocation  that  reviewed  and  paiTed  our  articles  be  ^  cod- 
fefTedly  Calviniftic,*  it  certainly  cannot  afFord  an  argument  againjl^ 
but/0r,  the  Cdlvinijiic  interpretation  of  (hofe  articles.-^Buttbc  reader 
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til -only 'to  detiy  the  m^j^r  propofkion  in  this  hypothetical  -fyllogiibi, 
Aid  it  immediately  diffolvcs/'  (Pp.  112,  113.)  The  prcfent  Rrtkofi 
of  Bangor,  however,  whofe  deep  erudition  and  excellent  principles  do 
honour  to  his  order,  hsis  fuccefsfully  miiintained  that  the  catechtfm  of 
Noweli  is  not  Calviniilic ;  and  to  his  opinion  the  world  will  probably 
f9j  more  refped  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Overton. 
,  Our  author  proceeds  to  exafnine  the  force  of  Mr.  0.*s  arguments 
linom  •*  the  conceifions  and  reafonings  of  avowed  Arminians."     The  • 

lirft  of  thefe  produced  by  Mr.  O.  is  Biftiop  Burnet,  who,  if  he  waa, 
<s  we  believe  he  was,  an  avowed  Arminian,  is  in  diredt  oppofition  to 
Mr.O.'s  caufe.  He  fays  of  the  aiticles  '*  1  believe  them  ail  ihyfcif.'* 
He  believed  them,  therefore,  in  the  Arminian  fenfe;  otherwife  his 
fttbfcription  was  not  that  of  an  honed  man.  He  made  conceifions, 
indeed,  to  the  Calvinifts,  which  he  was  certainly  under  no  neceffity  of 
araking.  But  this  will  create  no  furprize  to  thofe  who  recoiled  with 
what  view  his  cxpofition  was  undertaken.  It  was  part,  ip  fad,  of  aa 
extenfive  fceme  for  promoting  what  was  then  called  a  **  Cemprefaen« 
fion,'*  and  the  objedt  of  it  was  to  introduce  fuch  a  latitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  articles  that  perfons  of  all  perfuafions  might  be 
induced  to  fubfcribe  them.  Of  this  fclieme,  and  of  the  aftors  in  it, 
gurnet  himfelf,  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  gives  a  good  account* 
We  know,  however,  the  reception  which  his  expofition  met  wiih  from 
the  great  body  of  thle  clergy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  publiihed.  Ic  ' 
was  examined  and  cenfured  by  Dr.  Binks,  Dean  of  Litchfield,  who 
has  given  us  the  heads  of  a  reprefentation  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
boufe  of  convocation,  in  which  it  is  alleged  :  ^^  f.  That  the  faid  book 
lends  to  introduce  fuch  a  latitude  and  diverfity  of  opinions  as  the  arti- 
cles were  made  to  avoid  :  2.  That  there  are  many  pafiages  in  the  ex- 
poiition  which  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  arti- ' 
fclcs,  and  to  other  received  doftrlnes  of  the  churdi :  3»  T  hat  there  arc  V 

Ibme  things  in  the  faid  book  which  feem  to  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftabli(bed,  and  to  de« 
rebate  from  the  honour  of  its  reformation."  Our  author,  after  giving 
a  moft  pertinent  quotation 'from  Dr.  Binks's  book,  concludes  with  the 
Following  important  obfcrvation. 

**  Dr.  Binks,  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  Irved  at  the  time, 
ind  who  mufl  at  leafl  be  as  well  acquainted  with  Burnet's  motives  on  this  0^ 

xrcafion  as  Mr.  O.,  reprefent  the  principle  on  which  bis  expofition  pro-  1 
ireeds  to  be,  in  the  utmo/l  degree,  latitudinarian ;  its  object  not  being  tQ 
ifiix  any  precife  meaning  to  our  articles,  bat  to  render  them^  as  compre- 
nentive  as  poilible :  an  expolition  which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  ^olic/ 
u  it  than  religion,  and  places  Burnet's  authority  in  that.queftionable  point 
yf  view,  as  to  render  it  inadequate  to  the  eilablilhment  of  theprefent  point.^ 
Pp.  121,122.) 

Mr.  O.'s  next  witnefs  is  H?ylin,  a  profefled  Ariti-Calvinift,  whofe 
eftimony,  by  way  of  fecurity,  we  fuppofe,  againft  **  the  iniquity  of 
^ocationf"^  be  has  muCifatpdi  and  whom  he  brings  to  .prove  the  very 

pofition'  * 
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pofitjon  which  Heylin  meant  to  deny.  Mr.  O*  makes  him  G17,  ill 
cfiedy  that  from  the  re-fettling  of  the  church  under  Queen  El'tzabeth 
to  the  proclamation  of  Charles,  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  the 
^Oi^rines  of  Calvin.  But  Heylin  fays  exprefsly  that  ^^Pryn,  with  all 
bb  diligence,  could  find  but  feven  men  who  publickly  maintained  anf 
point  of  Calvinifm  in  the  fchool  of  Oxon  from  1596  to  161 6."  He 
admits,  indeed,  that,  ^'  by  error  of  the  times,"  about  the  end  of  Eli- 
zabeth's and  the  beginning  of  James's  reign,  there  was  ^^  a  general 
tendency  to  Calvin's  opinions,"  and  that,  till  after  the  latter  period, 
thofe  who  publickly  oppofed  the  <*  Calvinian  tenets"  were  few  in 
number.  The  refledion,  however,  is  obvious  that  tenets  cannot  be 
publickly  oppofed  till  they  are  publickly  maintained :  and  this  is,  ia 
truth,  the  very  reftecSlion  which  Heylin  himfelf  makes  on  the  circum* 
ftance.  The  oppofers  of  Calvinifm,  he  fays,  '^  though  few  in  oum- 
ber,  yet  ferve  for  a  good  aflurance,  tha:  the  church  ftiU  kept  poifef- 
fion  of  her  primiiivi  truths^  not  utterly  loft,  though  much  endangered 
by  fuch  contrary  dodrioes  as  had  of  late  been  thruft  upon  her." 
Mr.  D.'s  reafoning  is  to  the  (ame  purpofe  and  perfed^ly  fatisfadory. 

"  The  circumfiafice  of  no  public  oppofition  having  been  made  to  Iht 
Calvinian  tenets,  previous  to  the  reign  of  James,  furnifl:es  to  mc  at  leaft,  a 
()roof  tlie  very  re\  ♦rfe  to  thaj,  which  Mr.  O.  apjiears  to  draw  from  it.  For 
toy  conclufion  from  it  is,  that  the  Calvinia?i  tenets  formed  no  part  of  tkc 
originally  eftabliflied  dodrines  ofour  chii  cii,  but  were  corruptions,  whidii 
by  degrees,  became  as  it  were  grafted  u}>on  them;  and  therefore,  being 
coniidered  by  divines  as  not  neceilarilycoiSneuted  wiih  the  etfenti al  dodrisei 
of  Chriilianity,  they  were  not  firmly  oppofed  till,  by  being  made  oflenivclj 
^btrufive,  they  called  aloud  for  fome  feafonable  check."  (p.  123.) 

But,  after  all,  the  prevalence  of  Calvinifm  in  the  latter  end  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign  and  beginning  of  James's,  proves  nothing  but  Mr.  O.'i 
dexterity  in  mifleading  his  leaders,  £nd  puzzhng  the  queflion.  Ht 
fct  out  with  profeffing  to  afcertain  the  {'init  ofour  articles  by  the  pri" 
vati fentiments  of  our  reformers.  But,  inftead  of  reafoning  forwant 
frOm  the  fentiments  of  the  reformers  to  tie  fenfe  of  the  articles,  he 
rfafons  backwards  to  the  fenfe  of  t^ie  articles  from  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  who  fuhfcribed  them  half  a  century  after  their  eftablifhment: 
from  the  fentiments  of  perfons  whom  we  maintain  to  have  notoi'ioufly 
departed  from  the  fentiments  of  our  original  reformers. 

But  Mr.  O.  has  a  logic  of  his  own.  The  author  of  the  *«  Appen* 
dix  to  the  Guide  to  the  Church,"  had  aiTerted,  on  the  authority  of 
Strype,  that  Calvinifm  did  not  prevail  till  about  the  year  1595  ;  and 
this  teftimnny  of  Stiype  agrees  with  that  of  Heylin.  At  that  particu- 
lar period  Mr.  D*  allowed  that  many  of  thc.clergy  were  inclined  to 
Calvinifm.  On  this  conceffion  what  is  Mr.  O.'s  comment  ?  **  Ya, 
Mr.  Daubeny  !  The  *  particular  period'  in  which  you  and  yoar 
colleagues  allow  thefe  do6lrines  were  prevalent,  includes  the  v£&T 
PERIOD  when  our  articles  were  made  what  they  now  are;  aad  ie* 
gaily  impof«d>   AS'wBtL  At    a  whole   CI^TUtY    ArTBRWikSDS." 
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{Oy.  p.  85.)  'If  Mr.  O,  be  capable  of  bluftine,  he  will  feel  no  very 
pleating  fenfotions,  on  reading  Mr.  D.'s  fimple  reply.  **  In  what 
fcnfe  the  period  about  i^9S»  can  be  faid  to  include  the  very  period  when 
otir  articles  were  eftablimed,  namely  in  1552,  and  ultimately  in  1562* 
I  muft-  leave  Mr.  O.  to  explain.  To  me  the  language  is  not  lefs  unin^ 
le|]igible,  than  is  the  idea  apparently  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  it  con- 
trary to  notorious  fadis."  (p.  131.) 

Our  learned  author  has,  with  admirable  fuccefs,  reffued  the'  vene- 
rable Hooper  from  the  force  with  which  Mr.  O.  endeavoured  co  com- 
pel him  into  the  fervicc  of  Calvinifm.     Hooper,  Mr.  O.  allows,  wai 
.  neither  a  Manichean  nor  a  Stoic  ;    but  flill  he  may  be  a  Calvinift: 
for  Calvinifts  do  not  hold  with  the  Manicbeans,  ^<  that  there  is  an  in»    , 
dependent  evi/ principle  ;'*  nor  do  they,  with  the  Stoics,  "  afcribe  what  * 
happens  in  human  affairs  to  an  immutable  dejiiny^  refulting  from  the  in^ 
fluence  of  matter,  or  from  no  man  knows  what,  by  which  God  him- 
felf  is  reftrained;  but  to  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of 
infinite  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  perfe<aion,  who,  they  believe, 
orders  all  things  with  a  view  to  his  own  gUry^    and  the  greateft  poffi- 
ble  ultimate  good  of  his  creatures."  (Ov.  Pp.  88;  89.)     But  the  only 
difference  between  the  immutable  deftiny  of  the  Stoics  and  that  of  J4 
Calvin,  lies  in  the  caufe  and  not  in  the  effe£ls  of  them.     Calviniftic 
predeftination  is  immutable  deftiny  ftill  '^  ^^  And  it  muft  be  left,"  fays 
.Mr.'D.  **  to  Calvinifts  to  make  out  how  this  immutable  deftiny^  by 
which  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  doomed  by  their  Creator  to 
endlefs  deftrndion,  can  promote  the  greateft  poilible  ultimate  good  of 
his  creatures."  (p.  135.)    But  the  Bi£hop^  Mr.  O.  concludes,  muft  be 
a  Calvinift,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of  "  our  ele£lion  in  Chrift."  "  Mr.  O- 
then  takes  it  for  granted,"  fays  our  author,  *<  that  there  can  be  no 
other  eledion  but  Calviniftic  ele£fion.     This,  by  the  way,  is  exaSly 
the,  fame  ftyle  of  proof  [which]  Mr.  Toplady,  of  Calviniftic  memory, 
ufed  to  adopt ;  who,  wherever  he  met  with  the  words  our  eleSfy  chofen^ 
pr^deftinate^  willy  purpofe^  Vc,    never  failed  to  affix  to  them  a  Calvin- 
iftic fenfe.     This  it  is  to  fee  the  Bible  throtrgh  a  Calviniftic  medium, 
which  poifefles  the  faculty  of  making,  as  occafion  may  require,  ftraighc 
things  crooked,  and  crooked  things  ftraight."  (ib.) 

Mr.  O  had,  with  confident  effrontery,  prefled  Melanflhon  and  the 
**  Reformatio  Legum"  into  the  fervice  of  Calvin*.  With  regard  to 
Melandthofk,  the  following  extrad^,  produced  by  our  author,  of  a  let- 
ter written  to  him  by  Calvin  himfelf,  and  dated  Dec.  4, 1552,  the  very 
year  when  our  articles  were  eftabliftied  by  public  authority,  is  decifive 
of  the  queftion.  **  Audio  enim,  cum  tota  oblata  effet  formula  nof- 
trae  cum  Tigurinil  Ecclefia  confenfionis,  protinus  abrepto  calamo  fen-  . 
tentiam  unam,  qua  Dei  tle£fos  a  reprobis  parc^  et  fobrie  difcernit^  abs  te 
ejfe  ronfoffam.'*  The  **  Reformatio  Legum/'  on  the  fubjcd  of  pre- 
deftination, IS  in  pcrfcdi  unifon  with  the  XVIIth  article,  of  which, 

•  See  Anti-JJicoiin  Review,,  Vol.  XV.  P.  J5. 
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indeed,  it  feems  to  be  the  archetype.  It  is,  therefore^  unqueftionai- 
bly,  Anti  Calviniftic,  and  not  merely,  as  Mr.  O.  pretends^  defivneA 
to  £uard  againft  the  abufes  of  Cilvinifm.        ^ 

The  reader  will  find,  in  our  author's  book,  many  excellent  remarks 
on  Mr.  O.'t  mutilated  fyftem  of  Calvinifm ;  but  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  extra«S^ing  them.  Yet  the  following  obfervations  arc  fo  im- 
preffive  that  we  cannot  omit  thenu 

"  It  is  no  pleafiire  to  remark,  from  the  general  manner  of  Mr.  0,*s  coo- 
du£iing  his  fubje^t,  that  he  doe«  not  appear  clearly  to  difcriminate  between 
the  Calviniftic  fenfe  of  prededinatlon,  and  that  godly  confideration  of  this 
fubje^t,  which,  according  to  our  article,  is  calculated  to  minider  hope  and 
comfort  to  all  fmcere  Chrifiians.  Nor  does  it  tend  to  encreafe  the'  weight 
of  Mr,  O.'s  judgment  in  the  (cale  of  our  eflimation,  to  obferve  him  depre* 
eating  that  condu6l  in  one  page,  which  he  himfelf  adopts,  without  femple 
or  qualification,  in  the  next.  '  To  aifume  the  prerogative  of  knowing 
men's  hearts/  Mr.O.  told  his  readers  in  p.  96.  '  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  con- 
trary to  the  eliab!i(hed  rules  of  contriJverfy.*  And  yet,  in  the  very  follow- 
ing page,  Mr-O.  fpeaking  of  his  fappofed  opponents,  thus  places  thera  in 
a  contrafied  view  with  fmcere  Chriftians :  '  It  is  the  doQrine  of  jaJvatioM  if 
grace,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  under  vi  hatever/^rM  or  name  it  is  prQfefi:d, 
to  which,  in  reality,  they  at  the  bottom  obje^J." 

On  this  (hamelefs  calumny  of  the  accredited  champion  of  the 
.  **  True  Churchmen,"  we  formerly,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
animadverted  ♦  in  the  terms  which,  we  thought,  it  richly  deferved, 
and  of  which,  at  the  pre fent  moment,  we  would  not  ^' bate  one  jot." 
Mr.  D.'s  reply  is  mild  ;  but  if  we  were  placed  in  Mr.  0,*s  fituation, 
It  would  cut  us  to  the  heart. 

"  Thank  God,  this  is  not  my  language.  Would  that  it  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Oyerton.  All  I  (ay  in  anhver  to  it  is  this ;  that  when  Mr.O. 
Ihallhave  confide;ed  that  the  doclrine  of  *  falvation  by  grace,  through  &itli 
in  the  Redeemer',  conftituted  the  do6lrine  of  the  primitive  church  ;  tbatSf. 
Aurtin's  new  system  was  not  known  during  the  four  firft  centuries  of  the 
ChriHian  sera;  and  that  Calvinifm  is  but  Auflin's  fyflem  carried  to  a  fiill 
greater  extreme;  he  will. perhaps  fee  no  inconfiftency  in  Chriflian  divines 
vnequivocally  reprobating  the  unlcriptural  tenets  of  j.  Calvin,  at  the  iaate 
time  that  they  may  be  as  zealous  advocates  for  the  Evangelical  dodrinet  of 
^race,  through  faitli  in  tlie  Redeemer,  as  Mr.  O.  liimfell."  (Pp.  164 — 166.) 

Mr.  D-  after  obferving  that  Mr.  O.  in  his  fecond  chapter,  has  by 
tio  means  performed  what  he  undertook,  proceeds  to  the  third,  which 
examines  the  teaching  of  thofe  whom  **  the  True  Churchmen"  regard 
as  their  opponents.  Here  his  publication,  if  it  had  been  conduced 
agreeably  to  its  title,  ought  to  have  ended.  His  work  profeiTes  to  be 
an  apology  for  an  injufed  party.  But,  from  this  point,  at  leaft,  he 
aflumes  the  chara£ler  of  a  vindictive  accufer,  eager  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  thofe  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  aggrefibrs.    But,  admitdog 

^, i 
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W%  reprefentation  to  be  juft,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  choren 
the  moft  judicious  method  of  cftablifhing  the  re£^itude  of  his  party's 
caufe.  For,  as  our  learned  Vindicator  rightly  urges,  "  rf  the  CaU 
viniftic  fenfe  of  our  articles  be  the  fenfe  of.the  Church  of  England  and 
of  truth,  it  will  ttand  firm  on  the  ground  of  fair  argument  and  authen- 
tic fa£l  J  and  it  i&  to  difgrace  the  caufe  to  attempt  to  keep  it  upright 
by  the  expofltion  of  the  falfe  doctrines  of  divines  of  a  different  perfua- . 
fion."  (P.  175.)  Yet  when  we  refled  on  the  end  which  Mr,  O.  hajl 
in  viev/,  we  triay,  perhaps  after  all,  admire  his  fagacity.  Hisobje£t^ 
like  that  of  every  writer  of  his  tribe,  was  by  the  degradation  of  the 
natfonal  clergy,  to  extend  the  influence  of  Cafviniftic  Methodifm  ) 
and  he  was  perfedly  aware  that  mifreprefenta^ion  will  have  its  efied, 
though  argument  (hould  fail. 

Mr.  D.  properly  appreciates  the  motive  which  di£tated  the  invidious 
contraft  wiiich  Mr.  O.  draws  between  the  firft  reformers  and  our  pre- 
fent  divines.  He  then  adyerts  to  Mr.  O.'s  fentiments  on  baptifm, 
which,  in  truth,  are  neither  thofe  of  a  found  Churchman,  nor  of  a 
well-informed  divine.  Mr.  O.  fays  that  ^  it  inculcates  the  neceffity 
of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  *,'*  but  our  author  (hews  from  the 
language  of  the  Catechifm,  of  the  firft  prayer  in  the  Order  for  Con- 
firmation, of  the  Homily  oa  Salvation,  and  of  Auguftine,  that  Bap- 
tifm  not  only  snculcatff^  but  aSiuaily  conveys^  the  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace,  of  which  it  is  both  the  fign  and  the  pledge.  He  next  proceeda 
to  Mr.  0.*s  charge  that  his  opponents  depreciate  pradlical  Chriftianity 
by  treating  all  as  real  Chriftians  who  aflume  the  Cbriftian  nam«,  and 
comply  with  the  external  forms  of  religion."  And  here  our  refpe£la- 
blc  author  will,  we  hope,  be  pleafcd  to  accept  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers  for  his  friendly  and  complete  defence  of 
them  from  Mr.  O.'s  rude  attack,  who,  moft  unaccountably,  took  of- 
fence at  our  affcrting,  what  every  child,  who  has  learned  his  c?ite- 
chifm,  knows  to  be  true,  that  "our  church  fuppofes  all  who  are  bap- 
tized to  be  in  a  ftate  of  falvation." 

Mr*  O.  is  here  again  convided  of  guarding  againft  **  the  iniquity 
of  quotation"  by  **  tacking  together  three  or  four  words  from .  one 
page  of  a.book,  and  three  or  four  from  another,  without  any  regard 
to  fubjefl  or  context,''  (p.  191.)  and  compleatly  mifreprefenting  t;jhe 
author  of  a  "  Guide  to  the  Church."  With  regard  to  the  meaning 
which  Mr.  O.  has  endeavoured  to  fix  on  Mr.  D.'s  cxpreffion  "  that 
the  members  of  Chrift's  church  are  in  the  fure  road  to  falvation,"  the 
following  obfervations  are  highly  excellent. 

""  It  mud  be  clearly  feeb,  what,  it  is  hoped,  Mr.  O.  will  admit,  that  lo 
fay  that  in  the  church  there  is  certainty  of  ialvation,  is  not  to  fay  that  every  * 
iDember  of  the  church  will  fureJy  be  faved.  Mr.  O.  choofes  to  under/laad 
a»e  AQ  that  fenfe.  But  with  thut  evidence  in  my  hand,  which  exprefj^lj^  i^ 
forms  me  that  Chrifl  eflabli(hed  his  church,  on  earth,  for  the  purpofe  of 
'  purifying  toMiimfelf  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,^  I  raufi 
want  common  underAandin^  to  fupppfe  that  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no  confe- 
quence^  whether  the  members  of  thit  church  ar^  in  a  purified  ilatc  or  not; 
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or,  according  to  Mr.  O/s  manner  of  ftatinr  the  pofition,  that  th^  membtH 
of  the  Chriiiian  church,  by  virtae  of  their  church-member(hip  will  be  saret^ 
be  faved,  '  whatever  be  their  char  acta  s*  On  this  occaGon,  therefore,  Mr.O. 
appears  to  have  broueht  his  charge  againfl  the  wrong  party.  Theaflforuioe 
of  falvation  certainly  has  a  place  among  the  do6)rines  of  J.  Calvin ;  bat  it  ac 
certainly  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  dodlrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  might  have  been  fairly  prefumed,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  '  A  Gaidtf 
to  the  Church/  could  not  mean  to  become  advocate  lor  a  dodirine  which  that 
church  profeffedly  difavows."'  ^Pp.  198,  199.) 

Mr.  O.  had  charged  it  as  a  high  crime  on  our  author  that  be  £iv 
no  difference  between  the  true  Church  of  Chrift  and  the  Natitiud 
Church,  But  ••  thefe  words,"  fays  Mr,  D.  **/»  con/lrM£fedj  arc  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  parts  of  my  writings  to  which  Mr.  O.  refers, 
flill,"  adds  he,  ^*  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  fee  oo  reafon 
to  difavow  them."  (p.  loo.)  He  has,  indeed,  no  reafon  to  difarow 
.them ;    and  we  are  happy  to  obfervc  that  he  defends  them  on  nearly 

^  the  fame  ground  as  we  did  when  confidering  the  fame  fubjeft.* 
Mr.  O.  whether  from  ignorance  or  defign,  confojunds  the  nature  of 
a  trui  Church  with  the  cbara£ftr  efthe  true  members  of  it.  His  igno* 
ranee,  or  artifice,  has  been  faithfully  retailed  by  his  worthy  co-adju- 
tor  the  Chriftian  Obferver.  Thefe  gentlemen  even  affedt  not  to  fee 
that  a  church  if  ay  be  a  true  church,  which  is  yet  a  corrupt  one^  though 
Biihop  Hall,  whofe  authority  they  would  be  thought  to  refped,  fbould 
have  taught  them  better.     But,  favs  our  author  very  truly,  *'  ihouid 

'  Mr.  O.  not  really  poflefs  that  precifion  of  ideas  necel&ry  to  qualify 
him  to  difcriminate  between  a  true  church  and  xpun  one,  the  mini- 
fters  whofe  caufe  he  has  taken  up  have,  certainly,  no  great  reafon  to 
pride  themfelves  in  the  abilities  of  their  advocate."  (p.  208.) 

The  great  aim  of  Mr.  O.'s  third  chapter  is  to  perfuade  his  readexs 
that  the  tendency  of  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  Anti-CalviniAic 
divines  is  to  fubvert  the  neceffity  of  praAical  Chriflianity.  In  other 
parts  of  his  book  they  are  feverely  Cenfured,  for  making  good  worki 
a  condition  of  falvation.  On  this  glaring  incoufiftency^  which  mt 
formerly  noticed,  Mr,  D.  thus  obferves  : 

"  What  difference  of  opinion  foever  there  may  be  relative  to  (be  d^rees 
of  weight  which  the  works  of  a  Chriftian  have  in  the  fcale  of  Divine  judg* 
ment,  ilill,  according  to  the  dod)rine  of  the  divines  in  quefrion»  they  aie 
works  necessary  to  be  produced  in  wdn  to  salvation.  This  dodrine,  the^^ 
fore,  is  in  direct  variance  with  that  for  which  thefe  fame  divines  are  made 
chargeable  in  the  prefent  chapter,  by  whi«h  the  ncceflity  of  works  of  ani 
kind,  in  order  to  the  falvation  of  the  bapHzed  party,  is  totally  fuperredcd. 
The  charge  generally  brought  againft  divines  not  of  the  Calviiriftic  pcrfua- 
lion  has  been  under fiood  to  be  that  they  preach  morality  too  much,  lay  too 
great  ftrefs  on  v3orhs,  and  attribute  too  little  to  faith.  By  reprefenting  [«» 
refiresent'\  them,  therefore,  according  to  the  purport  of  the  prefent  chaptei 
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t9  no  moralists  at  ally  as  giving  their  hearers  to  underiland  that  all  baptbn^d 
pcrfons  certainly  will  be  faved,  '  whatever  be  their charadlcrs/bcciule  the/ 
nave  been  baptized ,-' appears  to  be  atlacJcFng  them,  as  it  were,  in  Iheir 
ftrongho'd:  nrlefs  fiich  an  attack  may  be  confidered  to  be  an  ingeniojus 
nanceuvre,  for  the  purpofe  of  naaklng  thole  divines,  who  reprobate  the  doc- 
Irine  of  Calviniiiic  eledion,  relponfibie  for  an  absurdity  of  which  the  maxjar 
taincrs  of  that  dodrine  have  been  often  convided."  (Pp.  215,  216.) 

Our  refpediablc  author  is  in  the  right:  Mr.  0,*«  attack  is  a  real 
manoeuvre,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  ingenuity,  the  difhoneily 
is  glaring,  grofs,  and  palpable.  We  ihould  now  take  leave  of  thia 
cxtrsuJ.-dinary  chapter,  which  Mr.  D.  has  juftly  charafterizcd  by  fay-* 
ingthat  its  title  oiighc  to  have  been  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'* 
But  we  cannot  quit  it  without  pointing  out,  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  anoct>ef  fignal  inftance  of  the  pure  good  faith  with  which  its 
confcientious  authi^r  fecures  us  againft  the  **  iniquity  of  quotation/' 
.  *«  It  is/'  fays  Mr.  O.  (p.  II3  )  *^  ain  cftablilhed  maxim  among  the 
clergy,  B;fhop  Horfley  informs  us,  *  that  it  is  more  the  office  of  a 
Chriftian  teacher  to  prcfs  the  fraSlia  of  religion  upon  the  confcience» 
of  his  hearers  than  to  inculcate  and  afTert  its  tk^rims  y  and  that  moral 
duties  conftitute  the  whoU^  or  by  far  the  better  pare,  of  practical  Chrifi^ 
tianity."     The  Biihop's  o^vn  words  are  here  fubjoined. 

"  Ajuil  abhorrence  of  thofe  virulent  ani  mofi  ties  which/ in  aliases  fi  nee 
external  per (ecjj lion  ceafed»  have  prevailed  among  Chriflians;  especially 
fince  the  Reformation,  among  Proteftaiits  of  the  different  denominations^ 
upon  pretence,  at  lead,  of  certain  differences  of  opinion  in  points  of  nice 
and  doubttul  ditputation;  hath  introduced  and  given  a  general  currency  to 
a  maxim,  which  feemcd  to  promife  peace  and  unity*  by  difmilling  the  caufe» 
or  rather  the  pretence,  of  difcudion;  namely  that  the  laity,  the  more  illite* 
rate  efpccially,  have  little  concern  with  the  myileries  of  revealed  religion^ 
provided  they  be  attentive  to  its  duties.  Whence  it  hath  feemed  a  safe  and 
certain  conclusicn  that  it  is  more  the  office  of  a  Chiifilan  teacher  to  prefs .  the 
pradice  of  religion  npon  the  confciences  of  his  hearers  thai)  to  inculcate  and  * 
alTert  its  do6lrines.'' 

'  It  requires  no  extraordinary  difcernment  to  perceive  that  ^hat  fhe 
Biihop  advances  as  a  general  remark,  to  be  applied,  by  the  reader,  in 
a  greater^  or  lefs  extent,  according  to  his  judgnient  and  obfervation* 
is  converted,  by  Mr.  O.  into  a  diredb  and  indifcriininate  charge  againft 
the  clergy  as  a  body.  **  It  is,"  Yays  Mr.  O.  on  the  feeming  autho- 
rity of  Biihop  Horfley,  **  an  ejiahlifhed  maxim  among  the  clergy.*'— 
But  Biihop  Horfley  makes  no  fuch  afTortion.  And  ^*  this  pra^ice,'* 
as  our  author  pointedly  remarks,  **  whicK  fome  con  trover  fialifls  do  not 
fcruple  to  adopt,  of  exchanging  the  words  of  the  author  quoted  foe 
words  of  their  own,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  paflage  more  clofe  to 
their  purpofe,  is  among  thofe  petty  arts  of  controverfy,  not  more  un- 
necefiary  to  the  caufe  of  truths  than  they  are  difgraceful  ^o  the  party 
who  employs  tham."  (p.  214.) 

\To  he  co^cbi4t4  in  $ur  «/jr/. j 

A  a  3  ,  Polwhcle'* 
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Polwhcle'd  Hijiary  cf  CormvalL 
(Concluded  from  P.  i6oJ 

HAVING  dwelt  fo  largely  upon  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  xa 
order  to  exhibit  the  author  under  all  thofe  varied  lights  with 
^hich  he  appears  ;  we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  dwell  largely  upon  this 
fecond.  I  We  therefore  fhall  only  recite  the  general  contents  of  ir,  fe- 
}e6k  a  few  pafiages  from  it,  and  then  give  the  general  chanidcr  of 
both. 

In  chapter  the  fird  the  author,  purfuing  his  line  of  hiftory  from 
Vortigern  to  Edward  I.  details  the  civil  and  military  tranfadltions.-^ 
In  chapter  fecond  he  defcribes  the  civil  and  military  conftitution.--* 
In  the  third  he  begins  the  ecclefiaftical  biftory,  with  an  account  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  fourth  he  goes  on  to  archite£lure,  civil,  military,  and 
religious.  He  thus  lays  an  ample  fund  of  materials  before  us.  Ho^ 
he  has  expetided  them,  come§  next  to  be  confidered.  Materials  re« 
Quire  judgement  to  arrange,  tafte  to  embellifli^  and  genius  to  vivify 
fhe  whole.  And  does  n6t  the  name  of  the  author  aifure  us,  that  we 
(hall  find  all  thefe  adding  in  combination  here  ? 

•«  When  the  Norraans  entered  this  country,'*  fays  Mr.  Polwhele,  ^  and 
the  lungdom  became  fubdivided  into  iordlhips  and  manors;  the  barons,  jea^ 
lous  of  the  extent^  rights,  and  honours  of  their  manors,  procured  Lheirlandi 
on  the  borders  to  be  appropriated  to  the  couivty  in  which  their  domains  and 
ithief  places  of  refidence  were  fixed.  Hence  Devonfhire  intrudes  it?ven 
jniles  in  lenglh  and  three  in  breadth  at  Werington,  and  claims  the  two  pa« 
f tfhes  of  fVeringtm  and  North-'/tethef^iuyn ;  as  it  does  alfo  the  roanfion*  do- 
inain,  and  park  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar.  This 
laft  encroachment  upon  the  general  boundary,  was  owing  probably  to  the 
powerful  interelt  of  the  VauRorts,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  Mount  BA^ 
<:umbe;  as  the  firft  may  be  referred  to  the  Abbey  of  Taviftock,  which  bad 
the  properly  of  Werington." 

Both  thefe  faSs  are  furely  fignatures  very  plain  to  the  hiftor^cal 
mind,  of  the  encroachment  made  at  firft  upon  the  lands  of  Cornwall 
by  the  Saxons  of  Devonfhire.  Such  they  have  always  appeared  co  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  fuch^  he  iHll  thinks,  they  muil  appear  to 
fvery  reflc£linjj  mind.  Two  kingdoms  flood  for  ages  oppofed  to  each 
other,  and  divided  only  by  the  Tamar.  The  more  powerful  of  them 
was  fure,  in  this  ftate^  to  be  encroaching  upon  the  other.  Devon- 
shire accordingly  appears  to  have  croffcd  the  boundary  at  Werington, 
€o  have  even  croflf^d  it  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  ;  and  to  have  thus  re«> 
duced*the  diftricl  about  the  former;  as  well  as  at  the  latter.  The  re- 
du<Sion  thus  made  was  neceflarily  annexed  to  England,  and  made  part 
of  the  Devonshire  eftatc  next  to  it,  >ecaufe  the  owner  of  this  eftate 
was  the  very  reducer  of  that.  In  this  view  of  things  we  attribute  the 
appropriation  of  lands  in  Cornwall  to  eftates  in  Devon(hire,  not  to  an 
imaginary  influence  vx  the  owners  of  Dcvonihire  eftat^s  over  fa&^ 
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aver  records,  over  boundaries ;  hut  to  fads  themfclvcs,*  to  the  very  re- 
cords in(pc(^ed,  and  to  the  very  boundaries  known.  '  And  both  thefe 
parts  of  Cornwall  appear  from  the  very  Engltjh  of  names  in  them. 
Mount  Edgicumbt^  or  North^petherwjn^  or  IVerington^  to  have  been 
completely  j/nglieizid  long  before  Doomfday-Book  was  drawn  up.— 
This  remark,  we  believe,  to  be  quite  novel,  however  ;  yet  we  think 
it  juft,  and  therefore  fubmit  it  with  deference  to  Mr.  Polwhele.  *<  On 
the  other  hand,"  adds  Mr.  Polwhele,  **  Cornwall  exceeds  its  ancient 
limits  near  North  l'amcrci.n  ;  having^  a  fmall  flip  of>)and  of  about  two 
miles  fquare,  owing,  I  imagine,  to  the  Iprds  of  Saltafh  and  the  calile 
of  Trematon."  The  fad:  is  rather  the  refulr,  in  our  opinion,  of  fome 
private  adventurer,  the  proprietor  of  that  flp,  making  a  fuccefsful 
mcurfion  acrofs  the  river  to  Saltafh,  feizing  that  royal  dafile  Trcma* 
ton,  and  fo  fettling  himfelf  and  his  followers  there.  Such  petty  en* 
croachments  does  pur  hiftorica!  experience  6irtA  us  to  expedt,  upon 
the  confines  of  two  regions,  one  growing  gradually  weaker  as  the  other 
became  gradually  ftronger,  and  both  continuing  hoftile  for  centu- 
ries. Such  petty  encroachments  do  we  accordingly  find  here,  the  very 
proofs  of  the  fa^s  expei^cd,  and  the  very  prints  of  the  feet  of  hiftory 
herfclf.    . 

"  In  the  Exeter  Doraefday/'  as  Mr.  Polewhele  proceeds,  "  the  hundreds 
are  thus  named — 1.  Conarton,  containing  33  hides  j*  2.  Tibederna,  or 
TibeOa,  now  a  dutchy  manor,  to  which  Grampound  and  moft  of  the  parifh 
of  Creed,  and  other  dependencies  belong,  containing  61  hides  and  an  half; 
3.  Winnenton,  Winneton,  or  VVinnianton,  formerly  a  confiderable  manor 
of  (he  Arundel s  of  Lan hern,  giving  name  to  the  parilh  now  called  Gun< 
ivailof,  and  containing  36  hides  and  nn  half;  4.  Stratton,  in  which  there 
were  83  hides  and  three  virgates  of  land ;,  5.  Fauiton,  confiding  of  43  bides 
and  an  half;  6.  Rialton,  confiiHng  of  69  hides  and  6  farthings  of  land  : 
The  7th  hundred  before  the  conquest  was  that  of  Pautonj;,  containing  44 
bides,  in  Carew,  faid  [each]  to  contain  120  acres,  i.e.  Cornifh  acres,'' ra- 


/'  ♦  Conrfrton  was  an  ancient  manor  formerly  belonging  to  (he  crown  of 
England,  and  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II.  conveyed  by  letters  patent  yet  to  be 
teen  X^ap  Hah f  in  his  MSS  of  Cornwall)  at  Lanhern,  together  with  the 
bailywsc  of  the  hundred  of  Penvvith,  to  Simon  Pincerna  (or  Butler)  lord  of 
Lanhern;  in  lieu  of  the  loWiliip  and  manor  of  Saint  James  at  Weftminfter. 
In  the  name  of  Pincerna  it  continued  till  Edw.  III.  when  one  of  (he  heirefiet 
ofthat  family  (i.  e.  one  of  the  Pincerna's)  was  married  to  Arundel  of  Trem- 
bleathf  direct  anceflor  of  Arundel  of  Lanhern."  Does  not  this  prove  the 
kings  of  Cornwall  to  have  their  hereditary  butlers,  with  an  eftate  appro- 
priated to  the  office,  and  with  a  title  attached  to  the  name;  like  the  kings 
of  lr«land,  tlie  kings  of  Scotland,  and  (he  kings  of  England  i  It  certainly 
does. 

.  '*  +  Norden,  p.  46. 

'*'  X  Rialton  and  Pauton,  (hough  (hey  fofl  the  honour  of  giving  name  to 
hundreds/  retained  even  to  Queen  Eliieabeth's  time  the  privilege  offending 
i^ailifi's  to  attend  the  public  fervices  as  the  hundreds  did*    Cartw,  A  86.*' 

A  a  4  ther 
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ther  Englifli  acres,  as  that  is  the  mcafure  of  an  £ngli(h  bide.    -'*  Tbii  was 
•  the  ancient  divition,  probably  made  by  Alfred  the  Great,  who  firft  divkk4 
the  Saxon  kingdom  info  hundreds." 

So'  is  he  vulgarly  faid  to  have  done  in  England.  Yet  he  could  not 
in  general,  becaufe  the  divifion  is  Brttifli  as  well  as  Saxon,  appearing 
aanong  the  Gauls,  the  Welfli,  and  the  Iriib,  even  in  the  earlteft  in* 
flitutes  of  the  Welih  referred  to  the  primitive  Britons*  i  and  aUo  conid 
not  in  particular,  becaufe  in  Alfred's  days  Cornwall  was  not  yet  re- 
duced by  England.  ^^  Cornwall  was^ifterwaids  partitioned  into  nine 
hundreds;'  Stratton,  Eaft,  Weft,  Lcfnewth,  Trig,  Pider,  Powder, 
Kerrler,  and  Penwith.  This  divifion  certainly  rxifted  before  the 
Lincoln  taxation,  A.  U.  1288;  a$  the  parochial,  churches  are  there- 
arranged  according  to  the  nine  hundreds. '  This  taxation  is  dated, 
not  in  1288,  but  In  1292;  as  in  the  very  original  itfeif,  Cottonian 
MS.  Tiberius  c.  lO)  and  in  folio  313,  it  is  ftated  exprefsly  to  have 
been  drawn  up  "  Anno  MCC.  Nonog.  fccundo,"  by  Peter  dc  Lifle, 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  &c.  The  Deaneries  alfo  are  thus  nanned  and 
defcribed  fucceffivcly,  Eftwrelfliirc,  WeftweKhire,  Pcndcrfurc,  Kcryer, 
Penwyd,  Pydrc,  Minor  Trygefirc,  and  Major  Trygefyrie.  Two  of  Mr. 
Polwhele's  hundreds  then  did  not  exift  as  deaneries  *'  before"  or  even  at 
the  **  Lincoln  taxation;''  Straiten  and  Le/nnuth  not  appearing  in  the  tax- 
ation, and  therefore  not  exifting  at  it.  But  the  names  of  the  eaflern  hun-^ 
dreds,  efpecialjy  when  contrafted  with  thofe  of  the  wejiern^  and  as  ^ 
vided  by  the  river  of  Lellwithiel,  the  Towey  that  has  lent  its  name  to^ 
the  town  at  the  mouth  of  ic ;  firongly  marlc  out  to  qs  in  a  manner, 
that  has  never  been  noticed,  the  great  progrefs  of  the  Saxon  arms  ia 
i^tfiUni  reduflion  of  Cornwall.  "  Eftwelftiire,"  <'  Weft w&l (hire,"- 
*'  Minor  Trygefire,"  and  **  Major  Trygefyrie,"  all  fliew  their  appel* 
lations  to  have  been  derived  dire<Stiy  from  the  Saxons,  the  two  laft  in 
part,  and  the  two  firft  in  the  whok.  They  thus  come  forward  in 
pairs,  to  ihew  the  hrgenefs  of  the  encroachments  made  at  the  time  of 
their  refpedive  nominations.  The  names  too  of  almofl  all  the  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  greater  houfes,  unite  with  the  appellations  of 
the  hundreds,  to  prove  that  of  Stratton  equally  reduced  very  early  by 
the  Saxons;  all  the  north  of  this  hundred  being  as  much  Anglicized  in 
its  names,  as  the  adjoining  Devonfbire  itfclf ;  and  no  Cornifh  names 
appearing  on  its  map  till  yon  come  below  Marhafn  church.  Even 
then,  the  Cornifh  names  are  few,  while  the  EngliOi  are  many.  Even 
an  inroad  is  fo  far  made^  into  this,  part  of  the  hundred  at  prefcnt,  chat 
a  large  portion  of  it,  including  Wcrington,  North  Petherwyn,  and 
South  Whitley  pariihes,  with  leveral  others  between  them,  are  ac- 
tually attached  and  wholly  annexed  to  Devonfhire*  All  marks  what 
we  would  naturally  expedt  to  find,  in  a  neighbour  fo  military,  {o  ac- 
tive, and  fo  powerful,  encroachments  made  Aicceffively  out  of  Devon- 
fbire, wholly  unnoticed  by  the  code  of  hiftory,  yet  betrayed  apparently 
by  this  ufeful  fupplement  to  the  code  ;  the  Saxons  feizing  upon  pa-% 

♦  Whitaker's  Hifiory  pf  Manchefter,  b,  1,  c.  viii.  f.  4,  o6lav^, 
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r|(h  after  pariib,  gradually  extending  their  feizures  up  to  the  filler  of 
Leftwitbiei,  and  leading  only  the  country  on  the  we/lof  this  river  to 
be  at  laft  fubdued  by  the  arms  of  King  Athelftan.  The  change  thus 
cfFeded  by  the  filenc  operation  of  their  manner  and  of  their  li^hguage, 
tbey  "  fetting  up  iheir"  appellations  "  for  tokens,"  is  pointed  out  in 
a  kind  of  proverbial  fentenc^,  often  uttered  by  the  Corntih  themfelvcs  ; 
which  perfonifies  their  yearly  wake  or  church-feaft,  fo  pundually  ob- 
ftrved  on  the  wtjiem  fide  of  the  river,  yet  fo  nearly  or  wholly  unknown 
on  the  tafterny  and  fays  the  feaft  broke  its  mck  in  g9ing  over  Leftwithigl  • 
Bridge.  We  can  even  borrow  fome  light  from  the  fun  of  hillory  it- 
felf,  refraded  as  it  is  by  fome  clouds,  in  two  records.  *'  I  give  my. 
cjdcr  fon  Eiiward,"  (ays  the  great  Alfred  in  his  Latin  will,  **  thofe 
lands  at  Stratnet  in  Triconshike.*"  The  hundred  of  Trig, 
therefore,  was  then  copftituted,  then  included  the  hundred  of  Strattoii 
within  it,  and  was  then  fo  Saxonized  as  to  have  a  Saxon  appellation, 
even  to  have  lands  in  it  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England.  The 
other  record  is  entitled  **  the  number  of  hides  in  the  regions  on  this 
fide  of  the  Humber,"  very  evidently  Saxon  in  its  appearance,  as  fpe- 
cifying  Myrena  for  Mercia>  Woken-fetna^  Pre-fetna^  or  Ebned-Jetna^ 
and  nearly  (I  believe)  of  the  very  fame  period  as  the  other  ;  y€t  no- 
ticing two  more  of  thefe  Cornifb  hundreds,  and  noticing  them  as 
equally  £ngli(h  with  Mercia,  Peak,  or  Elmet  themfelves,  in  this 
ipanner,  Eaft  fVilla  600  hides,  fi^ejt  JVilla  600  hidesf-" 

.  *M  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  a  new  divifion  took  place  foon  aAer  the 
Norman  conqueft^,  tlie  former  divifions  appearing  by  the  furveys  of  Wil- 
liam the  Firft,  to  be  not  fafficiently  diftiua."  Thofe  "  diviBons"  indeed 
appear  not  at  all  upon  thel'e  furveys;  ihe  only  divifions  obferved  here 
,  being  thefe,  what  the  king  held,,  what  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter,  what  the 
church  of  Tavillock,  what  the  churches  of  Tome  Saints,  what  the  Carl  of 
Moriton,  what  Judhail  de  Totenais,  and  what  Golfelm  |.  Yet  "  about  this 
time  (fays  Carew)  the  country  was  forted  by  a  more  orderly  manner  into 
paridies,  and  every  pari(h  committed  to  a  fpiritual  father.'  Perhaps  there 
was  then  alfo  a  more  orderly  divifion  of  the  county  into  the  prefent  hun- 
dreds ;.  the  large  ones  were  reduced  and  fplit,  afid  the  names  of  ancient 
manors  gave  place  to  other  names,  more  expreflive  of  their  fitualion,  or  at 
that  time  better  entitled  to  give  denomination  to  the  didridi." 

The  new  names  were  affu redly  derived  from  the  new  lords,  Devon* 
fcire  lords  inftead  of  Cornilh,  bringing  the  Englifli  language  with 
them,  and  fixing  them  on  the  greater  houfes,  on  mod  of  the  villages, 
and  on  all  the  towns. 

"  For  the  PoLWHELis  of  Polwhele,"  notes  our  acthor,  with  great  pro- 
priety, ''  though  their  ancient  eftate  of  a  (ew  hundred  acres  pnly  may  have 


'<  ♦  Wife's  Affer.  76*    "  In  primis  concedo  meo  feniori  filio  Edovardo 
{Has  terras  apud  Stratnet  in  Triconfhire,'^  &c. 

"  t  Gale's  Scriptores  Viginti,  i.  IMi.** 

1  Vol.  I.  F.  120. 
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been  deemed  of  Cmall  account,  fince  the  lofs  of  the  ctrciimjaceot  fandft 
which  were  of  confiderable  extent,  and  for  many  ages  in  the  pofTeffionof 
the  family;  fiill  \%  it  the  hereditary  edsLin,  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  nee 
from  their  BritiQi  anceliors.  Here,  in  the  Norman  times,  ftood  the  aSk 
of  Polwhele,  which  VViniara  ofVVorcefter  (as  wc  ftiall  fee  in  the  Bext  pe» 
riod)  defcribcs  as  reduced  to  ruins.  Yt;L  the  fai^iliy  was  flill  polleft  of  large 
property." 

We  are  happy  te  notice  this  pafiage.  This  is  a  juf^ice  fully  due 
to  the  family.  The  Cornifh  were  all  attached  to  the  Emprefs,  as  the 
regular  heir  of  the  crown  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  enterprizing  Bmm* 
^irr/^  of  that  day,  an  adveniurci,  however,  of  royal  blood,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  throne,  and  only  a  few  lieps  below  the  Imperial  feat  ftfelf; 
but  dill  wading  to  it  through  a  fca  of  blood,  raifing  his  feet,  ail  drop- 
ping with  blood,  to  mount  it,  and  half  as  bloody  a  fcoundrei  almoft 
a8  Buonaparte  himfelf.  The  family  of  the  Polwheles  appears,  from 
a  benefaction  to  it  by  the  Emprefs,  to  have  been  particularly  attached. 
-^This  ftrajn  of  loyalty  in  both  is  fo  much  what  both  fliewed  in  the 
days  of  the  Firft  Charles,  that  we  cannqt  refrain  fiom  congratulating 
both  very  warmly  upon  it.  And  with  much  fatisfaftion,  we  refted, 
that  the  family  has  at  laft  produced  a  fon  capable  of  recording  the 
]t>yalty  of  both,  and  of  throwing  a  luftre  of  glory  around  it  by  bii 
pen. 

"  The  Saxons"  fays  our  author,  in  a  note,  "  are  chieBy  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  nation  of  fold iers.  Nurtured  with  no  other  ideas  ofhappiDefs, 
than  thofe  of  military  valour,  independence,  and  glory,  they  built  tbdr 
fiern  religion  upon  the  baHs  of  war ;  a  religion,  which  bad  been  corrupted 
with  the  grolleii  ablurdities  long  before  their  eflablifhment  in  this  iOaod.— 
Their  Edda  is  well  known  to  contain  a  fyftem  of  mythology,  the  wildcft  and 
mofl  romantic  that  ever  a  human  imagination  conceived :  and  to  this  grest 
repofitory  of  fable  my  reader:)  muft  recur,  if  they  would  wifli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  principles,  the  divinities,  and  the  worihip  of 
|be  Pagan  Saxons.  I  ihall  only  remark,  that  the  Saxons  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  v^hich  was  to  go  ader  death,  either  to  Valkalla  the 
feat  of  heroes,  or  to  Niftheim  the  abode  of  evil ;  that  their  chief  deitiei 
were  Odin,  Frea,  and  Thor;  and  that  in  honour  of  thefe  gods  they  kept 
three  great  feftivais,  (befides  many  others  of  inferior  note),  which  were  ce- 
lebrated with  feafling,  drinking,  and  dancing.  This  religion  efientiallj 
differed  fiom  Drpidifm,  though  in  fome  points  refembling  our  ifland  fuper* 
ftition.** 

Yet  let  us  now  exhibit  our  author,  not  as  he  appears  in  notes,  or  in 
pafiages,  fele£ted  from  the  general  mafs,  but  in  fome  one  paifageof 
00  particular  brightnefs,  with  all  his  notes  accompanying  him. 

*^  In  noticing  our  religious  conllitution  thus  gradually  advancing  (owardi 
perfection,  we  obferve,  that  during  the  period  before  us,  the  kingdom  wai 
divided  into  parishes  \  that  parffhes  were  included  in  dtanttes;  deanriesia 
mrchdeacwries'y  and  certain  archdeaconries  in  a  diocese.  And  Coknwau 
bad  now  alfumed  its  prefent  ecclefiaflicalTorm,  as  a  part  of  the  dioceleoT 
Exeter;  and  as  an  archdeaconry  in  that  dioceie,  embracing  the  deanries of 

Eait. 
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East*,  We rr,  Trigge  Major,  Trioge  Minor,  Pider,  Powder,  Ker- 
BiER,  pENWifH.  I  fhall,  therefore,  go  from  deanry  to  deanry,  examining 
Our  religious  houses,  and  many  o\'  okw/iaris/t  churches  or  cliapel,"*. 

*•  1.  In  the  deanry  of  £a:»t,  St.  Germans  has  the  firfl  claim  to  attention. 
Here  was  a  collegiate  church  of  ancient  foundation,  in  honbnr  of  S.  Ger- 
man, one  of  the  famous  French  biftiops  who  came  over  into  Britain,  to  op- 
pofc  the  Pelagian  herely.  Here  alio  was  fixed  the  epifcopal  fee  for  Corn- 
wallf.  In  Ihe  parilh  of  East- Anthony,  was  a  cell  of  black  monks  of 
Anglers,  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Trewardreth.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
catatogue  of  Gervafe  of  Canterbury ;  ar.d  mull,  therefore,  be  as  early  ns 
K.  Richard  the  Fird's  timej.  At  Trebeigh,  was  a  preceptory  of  knight'i 
hofpitalers  of  S.  John  of  Jerufalem,  to  which  Henry  de  Fomerai  and  Regi- 
Q^d  Marfti  were  coniideruble  benefadiorsj. 

"  Of 


**  •  The  law  of  Athelftan,  with  refped  to  the  Taraar,  has  given  way,  in 
feveral  inftances,  to  the  regulations  of  the  Normans.  ^And  Devondiire  has 
intruded  upon  Cornwall,  in  Weringlon,  N.  Petherwin,  and  Maker*  Bu^ 
though  thefe  places  were  by  (he  interpofition  of  their  lords  fubjeded  to  the 
civil  autliority  of  Devon ;  yet  care  was  taken  to  preferve  the  rights  of  the 
clergy  inviolate.  They  are  taxed  as  belonging  to  the  hundreds  of  Corn* 
wail  in  the  valor  of  Pope  Nicholas :  And  they  ilill  continue  fubjed  to  the 
jttrifdidion  of  the  archdeacon  of  Cornwall.'' 

"  t  See  Tanner t  p.  66, 67.  Mtm,  Anglica.  torn.  i.  p.  213.  ex  Leland.  CoW 
^  \eei.  i.  75.  Cress/s  Church-Hiltory,  Pp.  801,  852,  '  The  now  miniflier'i 
chancel  of  this  church  ef  St.  Germans  was  a  chapel  founded  and>  endowed 
by  king  AthelQan,  at  (uch  time  as  he  was  in  Cornwall,  930,  and  dedicated 
to  Si.  Gerjnan.  O^  which  fa6l  fpeaks  Roger  Hovedon,  a  priett  of  Oxford, 
In  his  annals  of  the  kings  of  England,  p.  160.  Rex  Alhelilanus,  in  potefta- 
tem  Anglorum,  dedit  unam  raanfionem  Deo,  ad  fundandum  monaflerium  pro 
fDonachis,  et  San^i  Germani  fratribus  canonicis  ib.  famulantibus  in  Cornu- 
bia,  A.  D.  930.  This  abbey  of  St.  German  was  afterward  endowed  with 
larger  revenues  by  king  Canute,  A.  D.  1020,  who  turned  it,  after  its  90 
years  continuance  in  monkery,  to  a  coiiegiate  church  of  fecular  canons :  who 
might  marry  wives,  and  converfe  in  the  world,  as  not  tied  to  a  monadic  life, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  corporation  or  fociety  of  religious  men,  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  a  oedn,  warden,  provoft,  and  mailer,  to  .whom  belonged  clerks, 
chaplains,  and  (inging-men.'  UaL,  p.  1 4-0.  '  Leofricus,  fucceflbr  to  Livin^ 
gus  in  the  fee  of  Crediton,  (then  the  only  fee  for  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,)  is  thought  to  have  changed  the  lecular  into  regular  canons,  and 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  their  founder,  and  it  was  called  a  priory  of  the 
foundation!  and  patronage  of  the  bidiop  of  Exeter.  /Whether  the  regular 
canons  of  Leofric,  firft  bithop  of  Exeter  were  difplaced,  and  the  fecalan 
rc/lored,  I  cannot  fay;  but  it  is  faid  by  Leland,  that  Bartholomew,  bifbop  of 
Exeter,  ftemp.  Hen,  \h)  introduced  regulars  hfere.*'  Tafwer,  p.  67.  Pr^ 
deaux's  Excerpta. 

"  X  Leland*s  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  2.  Taxai.  Linc§lu,  p.  367.  In  regiflr.  BronF- 
comb,  the  vicarage  of  St.  Antonine,  in  the  patronage  of  Tywardreth." 

"  §  Mmiast.  AngUca,  torn.  ii.  p.  551.  'At  the  time  of  the  Domefday, 
this  diftri61  was  taxed  under  the  jnrifdicUon  of  Biche-tone.  i.  e.  Littletown  ; 
tben,  and  long  before,  by  prefcription,  the  voketland  of  a  manor,  barton, 

and 
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*'  or  the  pariih  churches  founded  in  this  deanry,  ihe  re6)ory  of  Calstock 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ancient*. 

•'2.  In  the  D.  of  West,  and  the  parifli  of  S.  Neot,  was  a  monafterjor 
college  founded  in  honour  of  S.  Neotus,  brother  to  king  Alfred,  who  was 
here  -buried  f-  It  continued  till  after  the  conquefl.  The  church  here  be- 
longed to  Montacute  priory  in  Somer fet  J.  In  S.  Veef  ||,  is  the  abbejr  of 
CatocS,  Pill,  founded  by  William,  earl  of  Moreton  §.'* 

We 


and  court- leet;  the  fame  now  extant  by  the  name  of  Tre-bighe,  or  Tre- 
biche,  i.  e.  Town  little.  But  not  fo  little  but  that  it  was  a  kind  of  a  franchife 
royal,  exempted  and  privileged  iu  fome  refpe^ls  againft  the  common  law, 
and  within  its  precin^s  held  pleas  of  debt  and  damages  before  the  [leward 
thereof  (life  and  limb  excepted;)  and  had  itsprifonand  bailiff  for  the  public 
fervice,  as  the  hundred  courts  have.  Now,  the  writ  to  remove  an  action  at 
law  depending  in  this  court  was  thus  directed :  Setifscallo  et  Baliivo  Manetii 
gui  de  Treffiche,  alias  Trebighe,  in  Comitatu  CornubiiT  Salutem,  This  lordOiip  was 
«ither  by  king  Stephen  or  king  Henry  II.  given  to  the  knights  hofpitallers 
of  St,  John  Baptilt  of  Hierufalem,  about  the  year  1 1 50,  (who  endowed  this 
church,)  where  they  had  their  preceptory,  or  commandery;  a  corporation 
under  a  preceptor,  or  commander,  who  took  care  of  all  their  revenues, 
lands,  and  tenements,  churches,  chapels,  and  tythes.  And  thofe  their 
churches  were  wholly  appropriated  to  them,  though  they,  as  nuns,  were  not 
in  holy  orders  to  preach  or  adminiflier  the  facraments."    Hals,  p.  1 16. 

"  •  Before  the  conquel^  it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  EaxU  dt 
Cornwall,  o«t  of  the  manor  of  Calftock.'  Hals,  p.  53.  The  church  of  St. 
Dominic  was  dedicated  to  St,  Dominica;  Landulph  (or  Laadilfi)  to  St, 
Dilfi:  And  Maker,  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  S,  Mmcatius,  who 
was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  famous  in  the  4th  century ;  or  from  Mmcfa  ^irgt, 
the  daughter  of  a  Scottifli  king,  who  died  a  martyr  at  Rheims,  in  304. 
MfiVHENiBT,  at  the  conqued,  (as  Hah  fays,)  was  Included  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Trchavock,  now  Trekawk/' 

*'  t  Capgrave  thus  fpeaks  of  our  faint:  '  There  was,*  fays  he,  '  a  cer- 
tain king  c?  the  Weft- Angles,  and  of  Kent,  Edulphus  ( I )  by  name,  more  di{i 
fiofed  to  ads  of  pious  liberality  than  to  worldly  ambjtion.  He  was  a  zea- 
lous defender  of  the  church  againft  all  its  enemies,  and  gave  largely  of  iti 
.fubflances  both  to  it  and  to  the  poor.  God  had  regard  to  thefe  his  good 
works,  and  bleft  him  with  a  fon  named  Neotus,  This  youth,  of  royal  birth, 
received  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  the  bell  education, 
and  gave  early  marks  of  his  contempt  for  the  vanities  and  cares  of  this  world; 
ehuftng  rather  to  be  a  fervant  in  the  houfeof  his  God,  than  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  and  fplendpr  of  earthly  palaces.  He  therefore  became  a  monk 
in  the  houfe  of  Glaftonbury,  while  Dunflan  was  abbot  there.  Here  he  wai 
ibon  diftinguifhed  fur  his  pious  exercifes  and  feverities,  and  for  the  miracles 
lie  performed  in  cafting  out  devils,  and  healing  the  fick.  Numbers  r^jbrted 
to  him  from  all  parts,  both  for  the  cure  of  bodily  complaints,  and  for  inftruc- 
tion  in  Xheirf]>intual  concerns.     He  was  endowed  with  every  Chriftiau  vir^. 


*'  (1)  Ethelwolf.'* 

tor. 
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Wc  bave  thus  given  (jich  afample  of  Mr.  Polvirh^lt's  matter  and 
Aaoncr,  as  we  are  apprehenfive  may  no\  pleafe  the  tafte  of  many.    Yet 

wc 


lue,  eminent  for  his  learning,  eloquent  of  fpeecb,  difcreet  and  intelligent  ia 
liirtng  counfe],  and  of  countenance  truly  angelic ;  but  in  Hature  he  was  a 
Zaccheas,  infomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  mounted  on  an  iron-dool, 
whenever  he  performed  mafs  (2).  .Being  made  facriil  of  the  church,  a  certain 
great  man  knocking  hafHly  while  he  was  locked  alone  in  it,  Ntroius  run  to 
open  the  door  to  him.  He  found  himfelf  too  fhort  to  reach  up  to  the  lock 
of  the  dcx>r,  when  lo!  by  divine  energy,  the  lock  moved  downward  from  its 
place,  and  flopped  oppofite  to  the  girdle  of  the  faint.  After  fome  time,  be- 
ing wearied  with  the  concourfe  of  people  which  reforted  to  him  at  GlaAon- 
bary,  he  was  by  divine  iropulfe  direded  to  feek  a  retirement  in  the  remote 
province  of  Cm-ntoalL  He  therefor^  direded  his  fleps  weAward,  accompa^ 
nied  only  by  one  adherent  named  Barius,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted' 
with  his  deugn^  and  who  remained  faithfully  attached  to  him  till  the  hour  of 
his  death.  The  fame  Providence  which  had  moved  him  to  undertake  this 
journey,  continuing  to  be  his  guide*  he  arrived  in  fafety  at  the  fpot  defined. 
for  his  abode.  The  hermitage  in  which  he  fettled  is  about  ten  miles  diftanC 
from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Petroc,  in  Cornwall  (3);  and  taking  its  name  from  this 
holy  man,  is  now  exiled  by  the  people  of  the  country  Neotstoke,  It  is  a  fpot 
abounding  in  wocd,  well  watered  with  clear  dreams,  and  not  far  diflant  from 
tbe  fea.  Having  I'pent  feven  years  here  in  great  fandity,  he  refolved  on 
taking  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Martin,  at 
that  time  Pope;  and  after  fome  fpacepail  with  him  to^their  mutual  edification, 
he  returned  home  with  the  Pope's  bleiling,  and  with  permiflion  to  build  a  mo- 
naftery  at  this  his  place  of  retirement.  Accordingly  he  ereded  here  a  fuit- 
able  edifice,  and  filled  it  with  monks;  and  was  thought  worthy  of  frequent 
Gonfolation  from  angi^ic  vifiiors.  Near  the  fpot  on  which  his  cnonaftery 
itood,  there  was  a  fpring. of  clear  water,  which,  in  Ihedrieft  feafons,  nevei^ 
failed.  In  it,  this  man  of  God  perceived  there  were  three  fifhes:  but  not 
prefuming  to  (ouch  them  till  it  ihould  be  revealed  to  him  for  what  porpofe 
they  were  placed  there,  an  angel  appeared,  to  acquaint  him,  'that  every  day, 
or  as  often  as  he  ftiould  find  occafion,  he  might  take  one,  and  one  onfv,  of 
thefe  fiihes  ibr  his  ufe,  leaving  the  other  two  untouched.    This  conditioo 


**  (2}  The  faint  \i  not  reprefentcd  in  thefe  windows  as  lower  of  ftature 
fban  any  of  the  other  figures.  Yet  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  parifh  no  lefs 
ridiculous  than  the  flory  here  related  by  Capgrave.  The  inhabitants  fliew 
a  iione,  oppofite  to  the  fbuth  porch,  on  which  St.  Neot  is  faid  to  have  fldod, 
whenever  he  was  difpofed  to  go  into  the  church  to  his  devotions ;  and  from 
thence  to  have  thrown  the  key  towards  thechi>rch-door,  not  being  able  from 
the  ground  to  reach  to  the  lock.  The  key  of  cour'e  found  its  way  into  the 
key-hole,  and  opened  the  door  ioT  him.  The  flone  in  queflion  was  evident- 
Jy  tbe  foundation  of  an  ancient  crofs,  fuch  as  in  Popifh  times  were  always 
placed  oppofite  to  the  (buth  porch  in  every  church-yard." 

"  (3)  This  is  a  miflake.  The  meaning  muft  be,  that  N^otflowc  is  aboui 
ten  miles  diftant  from  Petrocflowe,or  Padflow,  not  from  the  monaliery  of  St. 
Petxoc  at  Bodmin/* 

being 
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we  thought  ourfelves  obliged  in  fatrnefs  to  give  it,  as  our  geituine  ex- 
hibition of  his  manner  and  matter  was  requifite,  to  qualify  the  pfaifit 

that 


being  obferved,  he  was  affured,  that  on  his  next  return  to  the  well,  he  (booU 
always  find  three  fiflies  as  at  the  fird.     It  happened  loon  after  this,  that  oar 
faint  wasafflidled  with  a  grievous  diforder.  and  unable  for  fome  days  intake 
any  fuftenance.     Barius,  his  faithful  and  afFiclionate  fervant,  being  alarmed 
at  hU  long  abftinence,  went  to  the  we!j,  and  caught  noo  tlh,  which  be  cooked 
in  difi^erent  ways,  boiling  one,  and  broiling  the  other,  and  brought  therote 
.  his  mader  in  a  diQi.     The  good  faint  instantly  took  alarm,  and  mquiiied  widi 
much  earneftnefs  from  whence  thefe  two  fifh  came.     Bunus,  with  boneft 
limplidty,  told^him  that  he  had  taken  them  from  th«  well,  and  had  dreft 
tl)em  in  diflferent  ways,  hoping  that  if  one  did  not  fuit  his  (ickly  palate,  tbe 
other  might.     Then  (aid  the  (aint,  fVhy  hast  thmt  dmte  thusf  Htw,  in  tfjtttitim 
to  an  express  command^  hast  thou  (iresnmptiumsly  ventured  /»  fake  from  the  'oydl  wmt 
fhanonefisfiat  a  time?  He  then  commanded  his  trembling  fervant  in/lantly 
to  carryback  the  two  fiQies  t©  the  well;  and  throwing  himfeifprolirate  opoo 
the  floor*  he  continued  in  prayer  till  Barius  returning,  acquainted  him  thai 
the  two  fifhes,  after  having  been  drefl,  were  now  in  the  well,  aKve,  and  ac- 
tive, and  dtfporting  in  the  water  a<:  ufual.     Neotus  then  comniiffioited  bin 
to  go  again,  and  catch  one  fifh  only,  and  todrefs  that  for  his  afe:   wbicfa  hif 
ordvr  being  complied  with,  no  fooher  had  he  tatted  of  the  fiOi  than  be  was 
inflantly  reftorcd  to  perfect  health.     Afterwards  it  befel,  that  the  oxen  be- 
longing to  the  monafiery  were  flolen ;  and  for  want  of  them  the  ferranis  of 
the  holy  monks  could  not  plough  their  grounds.     Then  behold!  many  fhigt 
from  the  adjoining  woodlands,  forgetting  their  favage  nat ure,  came  and  ^ 
fered  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ;  and  continued  obediently  to  perlbnn  all  the 
labours  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  monailery,  until  the  r<^bers  wfes 
had  carried  off  the  oxen,  hearing  of  this  miracle,  brought  then  back  to 
ifeotus,  and  exprefling  their  repentance,  framed  their  future  lives  by  hk 
'ix>unfel.     It  is  faid,  that,  from  that  day  t«»  the  prefent,  thefit  dc^er,  and  aM 
that  are  defcended  from  them,  are  marked  with  white,  wherever  they  wei^ 
touched  by  the  yoke  or  by  the  harnefs.     But  this,  (fays  the  grave  hi fiorian,) 
as  I  will  not  venture  pofitively  to  affirm,  fo  neither  will  I  prefume  to  deny 
it,  or  to  doubt  of  the  divine  power  to  perform  fo  great  a  miraqle.     It  hap- 
pened alfo,  that  this  faint  of  heaven,  flanding  in  the  well  in  which  he  was 
daily  wont  to  repent  the  whole  pfaiter  throughout,  a  hind,  whom  the  dogs  were 
purl'uing,  broke  from  the  wood  adjoining,  and  running  tt»wardft  him,  fell  at 
nls  feet,  nor  could  it  by  any  means  be  brought  to  rife  till  he  had  aflured  U 
of  protection  and  fecurity.     The  dogs  prefenlly  after,  advancing  towards  k 
in  full  cry,  were  checked  and  reproved  by  Neotus,  on  which  they  imreediate- 
Iv  turned  tail,  and  fled  hallily  away  from  their  prey.     The  huntfnian,  be- 
holding this  wonder,  fell^^roftrate  before  the  faint,  and  took  npon  him  the 
habit  of  a  monk  in  the  priory  of  St,  Petroc;  in  which  priory  his  horn  is  pre- 
iervcd  as  a  memorial  of  tins  adventure.     During  the  refidence  of  Neotus  m 
this  place,  his  brother  Alfred,  afterwards  king  of  the  Wefl-Saxons^  cane  la 
inti^eat  hii;  bleffing  and  inflru6tion.      Neotus  readily  conferred  upon  hi9 
both  :  and  training  him  in  good  learning,  and  forming  his  mind  to  prodeace 
and  virtue,  he  corre^ed  the  evil  difpofitions  of  his  youth  ;  and  this  be  did 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  boldnefs,  which  hy  the  nearoeTs  «f  bis  blood 

he 
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tiMt  we  biire  liberally  beftowcd  upon^  the  work,  and  to  fave  froni  diC- 
•ppointmcnt  ail  who  may  purchafe  or  perufe  it  upon  our  rccommenda- 

tion. 


be  was  entitled  to  exercife.  The  fame  Alfred,  when  he  c^me  aflerwardt 
to  the  throne,  betrayed  fome  fymptoms  of  a  proud  and  tyrannical  temper, 
ibr  which  he  was  (liarply  reproved  by  oar  faint,  who  inftrucled  him  in  the 
duties  of  a  fovereign,  and  foretold  his  future  humiliation  and  fufferings,  as 
alio  his  glorious  deliverance  from  them  ;  adding  wjtha^  that  he  himfvlf 
fliould  fliortiy  go  the  way  of  all  flodi.  He  died  accordingly  foon  after  in  the 
•dour  of  fandity,  at  this  his  monaftery  of  Gurrrit stoke;  and  the  earth  that 
covered  bis  grave*  when  mixed  with  any  liquid,  was  fovereign  in  all  difor* 
ders  both  of  men  and  cattle.  The  hiflory  of  Alfred's  troubles  is  well  known. 
When  his  fortune  was  at  its  lowed  ebb,  Neo/us  his  brother  appeared  to  bin 
10  a  vifioD,  comforting  him  with  the  promtfe  that  he  (liould  not  only  over- 
come his  Pagan  foes,  but  fliould  hkewife  convert  them  and  their  leader  to 
Chriflianity ;  and  that  in  the  (eventh  week  after  Eaiier  he  would  again  ap- 
pear to  hiai,  and  would  in  perfon  lead  him  and  his  troops  to  victory.  This 
Jut  promife  he  faithfully  performed ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  he  was  plain- 
ly feen  by  Alfred  and  aU  his  army  leading  them  again tl  the  Danes,  whom 
to^  defeated,'  and  who,  with  their  king  Gaihrun,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
embrace  the  ChriAian  faith.  B iritis,  after  this,  removed  a  part  oi  NeotMt^s 
relict  to  Eeohes^ri,  in  the  coimty  o^ HuntingJcn.  Lewina,  lady  o^ Emlvcsburi^ 
fearing  the  incuiiions  of  the  barbarians,  caufed  them  again  to  be  removed 
from  Uience  to  Croyland,  of  the  abbey  at  which  place  her  brother  Orketeltiu 
was  foperior.  It  being  doubted  in  afler-tiraes,  whether  any  relics  of  this' 
laint  were  really  deposited  at  CroylanJ,  the  abbot  erdered  wax-candles  to  be 
lighted;  and  breaking  open,  with  great  reverence,  the  cheQ.  wherin  it  was 
leported  they  lay,  there  iflued  Trom  it  a  moll  fragrant  and  delicious  fmelL 
and  in  it  were  found  the  crown  of  the  ikuil,  with  the  bones  of  tlie  ftiouldtf 
and  bread,  and  of  the  hips  and  fhins ;  being  all  that  Lewina  had  fent  thi<* 
tber.  Thefe  bones  Henry,  then  abbot,  removed  from  llie  fpot  where  the/ 
before  were,  and  placed  them  under  an  altar  ere^ed  in  the  church  ofCrfjr 
hmd,  to  the  honour  of  <$>.  Neot,*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Capgrave  of 
Neotus.  If  he  had  in  truth  any  thare  in  forming  the  character  of  Alfred,  or 
tn  inducing  him  to  found  orreiiore  (he  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  deferviitf 
of  a  better  hinorian  than  the  monk  illi  panegyrists.  Leland  adds  credit  to  bo£ 
thefe  &ds :  '  Many  ('ays  he)  write  that  he  was  nearly  allied  by  blood  ID 
the  great  Alfred,  and  lived  in  clofe  intimacy  with  him,  and  was  of  great  ttfc 
and  comfort  to  him  during  his  depreft  ftate  in  the  i(]eof  Aikelingey:  be  is  al(b 
believed  to  have  induced  him  to  rebuild  tiie  Englilh  fchool  at  Rome,  founded 
by  king  Ina,  and  augmented  in  its  revenues  by  Offa ;  and  from  the  fame 
pious  zeal  for  learning  and  religion  to  have  prevailed  on  him  to  found  tb« 
new  fchools  'at  iht*/orJ  o(  fsis.*  Mr.  Hals,  in  the  papers  he  has  left,  faya, 
that '  S/.  Neot,  younger  fon  oi  Ethelmtlfe,  king  of  the  WeA-Saxons,  built  and 
endowed  Neotius  comg<^,  in  Oxford,  which  was  afterwards  pulled  down  and 
new  built  by  William  Long,  alias  de  Wykeham,  bifhop  ofWinchefler*  $th 
March  lS7p.  and  called  by  him  New  College**  In  the  church  in  Hunting- 
don(hire«  dedicated  to  our  faint,  there  is  a  chapel,  called  Jesus  Qhahtl,  which, 
about  forty  years  ago,  was  laid  open  to  the  church.  In  it  were  the  remaiBS 
of  a  monumenl,  fuppofed  to  have  once  contaioed  fuch  bones  of  St.  Neot  as 
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tton.  The  len^h  of  the  notes,  the  addition  of  notes  upon  nobtlf 
and  the  interpt^tidn  of  genealogies,  may  create  a  diflike  at  the  view, 
which  cannot  ftand  the  teft  of  reafon.    No  county  hiflory  can  be 

compofed, 


.  were  carried  thither  from  his  roonaflery  in  Cornwall.  A  regal  crown,  car- 
ved in  Aone,  (denoting  the  royal  birth  of  (he  perfon  to  whole  memory ihe 
monument  wa^  eredted,)  and  underneath  it  the  letters  OBTHESOV,  are  ihH 
preferved,  ^he  windows  of  St.  Ncot*s  church,  Huntingdonfliire,  have  for- 
merly been  painted  wiih  figures  of  faints:  the  drapery  ftill  remains,  and  is 
well  executed,  but  the  heads  are  all  taken  away;  whether  destroyed  byft- 
natic  zeal,  or  pilfered  by  antiquarian  curiofity,  is  unknown.  In  one  irindotr 
there  is  a  crown  in  painted  j^lafs,  and  in  another  an  archbifliop's  pall;  the 
former  had  probably  fome  reference  to  the  patron-faint/  See  '  Some  Acnms 
tfyhe  Church  PHndvu)  tf  St,  Neots^  Cornwall,  1786/  0(the  windows  in  quef- 
tion,  an  account  Will  be  giv^n  hereafter.  '  At  St.  Neot*s,'  fays  Bifhop  Gib- 
fon, '  the  very  footfleps  of  the  old  college  are  quite  gone ;  fo  that  there  a^e 
no  ruins  uf  it  within  the  parifb.  Nobody  knows  where  it  flood:  nor  are 
there  any  church-lands  that  are  known  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  it,  wkicfc 
•makes  it  probable  that  it  was  alienated  long  before  the  reformation.  There 
is  at  prefeut  a  fine  country  church:  and  in  the  windows  are  federal  pidures 
relating  to  tome  particular  traditions  of  the  Jews,  which  are  exadly  delivep> 
•  ed  in  a  Corni(h  book  now  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford.  It  is  prqjbable 
they  ^ad  thefe  traditions  immediately  from  the  Tews  themfelves,  who  were 
here  in  great  numbers  about  the  tin.'    Gibsons  Camden,  Pp.  22,  33. 

"  X  Cresr/s  Church  Hiftory,  p.  764.  Uland,  vol.  iii.  p.  13.  Sfielm.  Life 
of  Alfred,  p.  139.  •  From  this  church  of  St.  Neot's,  the  Earl,  (aa  Exeter 
Domefday  calls  him,)  that  is,  William,  Earl  of  More  ton  and  Cornwall,  look 
away  all  the  lands,,  excepting  one  acre,  which  he  lefl  to  tlie  priefl<i;  and  the 
fame  F^arl  feems  to  have  annexed  it  to  the  Montacute  priory  in  Soraeriel- 
Ihire.  The  founder  of  this  moni^ery  is  not  known,  but  probably  it  was  Al- 
fred, or  fome  of  his  family ;  for  Aficr,  in  his  life  of  Alfred,  tells  us,  thaikirig 
AlB-ed  being  ill,  proftrated  himfelf  in  the  church  of  St.  Gucrir,  and  there 
performing  his  devotions  with  great  zeal,  was  furprifingly  recovered ;  aad 
St.  Neot  dying  here  with  great  reputation  for  his  fandity,  and  being  here 
interred^  'tis  not  unlikely  that  Alfred,  (by  whom  he  was  highly  honoured 
afler  his  death,)  or  his  fon  Edward,  might  have  founded  a  religious  hou^of 
clerks  (as  Spelman  calls  them)  in  this  place;  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
above-mentioned  recovery,  as  well  as  to  do  honour  to  the  name  of  fo  near  a 
^relation/  Borlase,  p.  3.53.  *  We  cannot  wonder  that  no  traces  of  the  mo- 
nailery  founded  here  by  St.  Neot  fhould  now  remain,  when  we  confidor 
that  it  was  flripped  of  its  poffefiions  foon  after  the  conquefl  by  Robert^  Earl 
of  Mortaigne.  Nor  do  its  endowments  appear  ever  to  have  been  of  gi^at 
value,  as  Camden,  and  thofe  who  copy  after  him,  have  aflerted.  The  entiy 
in  Domefday  concerning  it  is  as  follows :  '  The  clerks  of  St.  Neot  hold 
Neoteftov.  They  held  it  in  the  time  of  the  Confcflfor.'  It  confifts  of  tw© 
hides  of  land;  [each  hide  of  96  acres,  according  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury}  fcr 
which  thpy  never  paid  taxes.  In  it  are  4  bordarii :  [probably  tenants,  who 
•  held  undet  the  condition  of  fupplying  the  table  of  the  lord  with  a  certam 
rated.proportionof  ])rovi(ions.]  It  is  valued  at  5s.  All  this  land,  except 
oneacreof  land^  which  the  prieHs  ftill  have^  the  Earl  has  taken  aw^  from 
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^ompo&d,  without  fuch  incumbraoc&  loading  the  text,  or  fuch  clogs 
dragging  in  the  notes.  I'd  be  a  county  Hiftbry,  it  muft  move  on  un- 
der thofe,  and  with  thefe.  They  are  effential  to  the  very  being  of 
fuch  a  hiftory.  And  the  hiftbry  muft  forego  its  Very  nature,  if  it 
diverts  itfelf  of  fuch  appendages.  That,  indeed,  thefe  may  be  relieved 
at  times,  by  lucid  obfervatiotis  or  fla(hy  remarks  ;  and  even  at  times 
brightened  up  for  a  continuance,  by  a  diflertation  upon  a  point  of 
hiftory,  is  certainly  eafy  in  fpecuiation,  and  prudent  in  praSice.  Yet 
whht  are  the  points  which  would  give  fcope  for  difiertations  ?  None, 
perhaps^  in  all  the  hiftory  of  Cornwall.  Even  if  there  be  any^  and 
thefe  were  handled  in  Mr.  Pol whele's  bcft  manner,  yet  the  nccefEury 
return  to  zStxxA  narration  or  a£lual  defcfiption,  would  make  thefe  ap* 
pear  the  worfe  for  the  diflertation  before ;  and  the  gloom  on  the  brow 
of  the  hiftory,  would  look  the  darker  for  the  fniles  juft  fading  away 
'  from  the  lips  of  it.  Even  the  diflertation  itfelf,  if  it  turned  upon  fome 
abftrufer  point  concerning  Celtic  mythology,  or  Saxon  memorials, 
would  prove  perhaps  more  tirefome  tp  many  readers  than  the  defcrip- 
tive  or  the  narrative  parts  themfelves,  and  the  very  brightening  be 
darker  than  the  gloom  itfelf.  And  that  this  would  adually  be  the 
cafe,  we  have  ample  reafon  to  fee  in  the  work  before  us,  when  ereh 
the  lively^  the  brilliant,  the  ardent  genius  of  a  Polwhels  could  not 
fubdue  entirely  the  fullen  chaos  of  his  materials,  and  form,  it  into'  a 
world  of  beauty^ 


the  church.  Odo  holds  under  him.  It  is  valued  at  5s;  formerly  it  was  vat* 
luedat20s.  (ir 

"  §  A  fmall  religious  hotife  of  two  benedi^ine  or  cluniac  monks,  as  early 
as  K^  Richard  the  FiriVs  time>  and  a  cell  to  Montacute  in  Somerfet,  is  cal* 
Jed  by  Gervafe  S,  Syriat,  by  Hfcnr.  Sulgrave  (MS.)  S»  Cjriac,  in  Mon.  Ang- 
lic. S,  Carricivj,  in  Taxat.  Lincoln.  (MS.)  Si  Carrocus,  by  Leiand  (Itin.  vol. 
ill.  p.  20.)  S.  Cyret  and  Julette.  Tanner  was  perfedlly  ignorant  of  its  filua- 
tion,  as  of  other  religious  houfes:  But,  after  much  attention  to  the  fubje^l, 
I  have  afligned  them  all,  I  believe,  their  proper  places.  S.  Veep  was  the 
church  of  the  abbot  of  9,  Caroc  inonadery  in  this  parilh  ;  endowed  by  Wit 
Kam,  Eari  of  Nforeton.""    Hais. 

"  II  In  this  cell  lived  Walter  de  Exon/*    See  Ixacka 


*'  (1)  In  (his  pariih  are  four  manors:  1.  The  mandrof  St.  Nfcot,  called  iri 
the  Dofbefday  Neotftov,  now  the  property  of  Elias  Lang,  Efq.  2.  The 
manor  o(^  St.  Neot  Barret ;  called  likevvile  NeotQov  in  Domefday,  now  in 
Sir  John  Morlhead,  Baronet.  3.  The  manor  of  .Trevegoe ;  Trevagau  in 
DomeCday;  alfo  in  Sir  John  Morlhead.  4.  The  manor  of  Trenay,  alias 
Fawton,  in  Domefday  Fawington ;  now  in  Grylls  and  Thomas,  clerks,  and 
Pomeroy  and  Randle,  gentlemen ;  who  alfo  have  the  great  tythes  of  St. 
Neot's  and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  appendant  to  theoi.*^  Foriter, 
Pp.  3,4*  > 
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An  Hjjlorical  Rtvtew  of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  from  its  original  in/Htg* 
thn  down  to  the  prefent  ara^  1 803.  Dedicated,  by  permiffion^  U  b'f 
Royai  Htghnefs^  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  By  Alexander  Gillcfpic, 
Firfl  Lieutenant^  ^nd  upwards  of  twenty- four  years  an  officer  ia 
it.  Swiney,  Birmingham ;  and  Egerton,  London.  1.  vol.  4to. 
Pp.402.     I'ricc  iK  IS.     1803. 

IN  the  late  arduous  war,  the  military  and  naral  beorifim  of  Britain 
acquired  diftingutfbed  glnry,  not  only  by  feparate  efFortt,  bntalTo 
by  efficient. co-operation  t  to  ufe  the  firong  profeffional  metaphor  of 
ian  eminent  officer,  foldiers  an/d  failors,  pulled  heartily  together.   The 
marine  corps,  which  holds  ah  intermedi^ite  place  between  land-troopi 
and  marines,  earned  their  own  .(hare  of  that  fame  which  followed  tht 
exertions  of  our  army  and  navy  ;  and  were  remunerated  by  appo* 
priate  honours  ;  they  formed,  and  now  form,  a  very  valuable  part  of 
the  national  force :  to  concentrate  in  one  view  the  hiftorv  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  marines,  is  the  objed  of  Mr.  Gillefpie's  worL    ^'  To 
place,"  he  fays,  ^'  the  revolutions  and  atchievements  of  a  corps,  en- 
deared to  its  country  by  a  train  of  loyalty  and  valour,  in  one  cenneA* 
ed  and  analyzed  point  of  view,  were  the  leading  motives  which  urpd 
the  author  to  eflay  a  hiftory  of  its'origin  and  progrefs."    Whilfthe 
laments  that  the  undertaking  has  not  been  allotted  to  fuperior  talentt, 
at  the  fame  time  he  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
profccuted  with  a  flronger  zeal.     It  is  policy,  as  well  as  jufiice,  to 
ftamp  upon  record  the  feats  of  all  ranks,  anxioufly  to  fearch  for  wor- 
thy examples  in   every  walk,  to  proclaim  them  to  their  brethreo, 
and  to  the  world,  as  merited  tributes,  apd  powerful  incentives  to  at- 
chievements.    The  purpofe  of  the  author,  we  have  no  hefitatioo  in 
admitting  to  be  praife* worthy.    Of  the  execution  he  fpeaks  with 
great  modefty ;  and  advancing  very  limited  claims  to  literary  merit, 
he  deprecates  fcverity  of  critical  animadveriioB  r  **  A  foldicr,"  he 
fays,  ^'  from  his  infancy,  he  begs  that  the  public^  and  thofe  ivbo  csH" 
treul  its  opinions^  may  be  tender  with  the  lafh  :  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
bring  a  veteran  for  nis  firft  offisnce  to  the  halberts,  and  that  too  for 
grammatical  inaccuracies.     He  has  taken  up  the  pen  merely  to  b^ 
ufeful,  not  in  the  purfuit  of  literary  fame.'* 

The  work  is  divided  into  forty-eight  chapters,  each  of  whkh,  af- 
ter the  iird,  comprehends  the  events  of  each  feparate  year  during  the 
periods  of  war.  The  intervals  of  peace  are  comprifed  in  one  chapter. 
The  firft  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  ma- 
vines,  and  their  efforts  and  fcrvices  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  The 
marines  were  originally  raifed  and  embodied  as  a  nurfery  for  mamkiog 
our  fleets.  The  firft  corps  of  this  kind  was  eftablilhed  in  1684,  iR 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  under  the  Lord  High  Admiral  James,  Dulre 
of  York,  entitled,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany's  Maritime  hp^ 
'  mint  of  Foot ;  alfo  called  the  Admiral  Regiment.  Several  bodies  of  thi* 
clafs  were  raifed  under  King  William  ;  but  during  the  wars  of  that 
monarch  no  opportunity  occurred  for  their  peculiarly  iigoaliziBg 
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ttiemrdves:  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwicfc  the  marines  were  dJfbanded. 
The  fecond  chapter  contains  the  revival  of  the  corps  under  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  firft  year  of  the  fucceflion-war,  tJi^clve  regiments  of 
inarines  wefc  raifed  and  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  thofe  of 
her  predeceflbrs  ;  and  thenceforward,  though  deft  ined  for  maritime 
fervice,  they  were  to  aft  as  foldiefs,  without  learning  any  nautical 
kflbns  J  they  were,  however,  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  Lord 
Hrgh  Admiral,  to  be  employed  either  at  fea  or  in  harbour,  and  dock- 

irards ;  to  be  paid  and  clothed  as  foldiers ;  but  when  on  board  to  be 
iibfifted  as  faiiors.  The  third  chapter  narrates  the  elForts  and  at- 
ehievements  of  the  marines,  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Auftria,  claimant 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  preference  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  the  a6lual 
poflTeflbr,  anil  efpecially  at  the  ftorming  of  Gibraltar;  in  1705  they 
Were  difttnguilhed  at  the  fiege  and  capture  of  Barcelona  ^  and  in  ' 
1706,  by  their  fuccefsful  defence  of  the  lame  place.  Having  effefted 
this  point,-  they  the  fame  year  performed  (ignal  fervices  on  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Spain.  They  compelled  Car* 
thagena  to  furrender  at  difctetion  ;  and  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
ledtidion  of  Alicant,  a  fortrefs  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable 
till  aflTailed  by  Britons.  They  alfo  co-operated  effeftually  in  fubduing 
the  Balearic  iflands.  The  following  year  a  lare;e  body,  of  marines 
Was  employed  in  the  expedition  under  Prince  Eugene,  to  the  fouth 
of  France,  and  the  fiege  of  Toulon.  Though  that  enterprife  failed, 
yet  Britilh  valour  performed  one  very  important  fcrvice  to  this  coun- 
try, in  compelling  our  rivals  to  fink  a  confiderable  number  of  their 
larged  men  of  war;  and  thus  our  marines  contributed  powerfully  at 
Toijlon,  in  1707,  to  the  increafe  of  our  naval  fupremacy.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  fuccefsfully  employed  in  reducing  Sardinia  and 
Minorca.  During  the, remaining  campaigns  of  the  war,  the  marines 
continued  to  aS  principally  in  Spain,  ahd  other  parts  adjoining  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  though,  from  political  caufes,  the  intereRs  of 
Charles  were  not  materially  promoted,  yet  the  marines,  as  well  as  the 
other  forces  of  England,  continued  to  exert  every  heroic  energy,' and 
to  maintain  the  charader  they  had  fo  honourably  acquired.  The  au- 
thor, fomewhat  digrefling  from  military  hiftory,  makes  a  very  juft 
general  remark,  on  the  want  of  co-operation,  which  Britain  has  fo 
often  experienced  frohi  her  allies,  who  are  fupine  in  purfuing  their 
own  true  interefts,  and  reluAanl  in  fighting  their  own  battles  ;  in  this 
obfervation  we  hearfily  coincide,  and  wifh  its  truth  had  ceafed  with 
the  confederacy  for  preventing  .the  aggrandifement  of  France  in  tie 
hginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  marines,  as  a  body,  were  reduced  ; 
but  the  officers,  and  many  of  the  foldiers,  were  incorporated  with  the 
troops  of  the  line.  From  the  acceflion  to  173^,  the  predominancy  of 
Whig  principles  caufed  a  great  jcaloufy  againft  every  idea  of  a  (land- 
ing army;  and  the  very  name  of  a  marine  foldier  carried  with  it  hofti- 
lity  to  Britifh  liberty.  But  when  war  again  broke  out,  the  advantage 
•f  a  corps,  which  had  performed  fuch  important  fervices,  was  imme- 
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diVtely  recogntfed ;  and  in  the  clofe  of  that  year  fix  regiments  of  loa* 
lines  were  raifed,  and  for  their  fpeedy  efficiency  they  received  foldieif 
of  the' Foot- Guards  as  corporals  and  fergeants.     In  174P  three  addi- 
tional regiments  of  marines  were  levied  in  America.     In  the  fame 
year  an  augmentation  of  2040  men  was  made  to  the  Brttifli  marines; 
and  at  the   fuggeftion  of  Admiral  V.ernon,  various  improvements 
were  efFeded.     None  of  the  corps  in  queftjon  were  engaged  in  ac* 
tuaTfervicey  till  the  clofe  of  17409  when  the  fix  regiments  of  marines 
conftituted  a  part  of  the  equipment  which  failed  from  Britain  s^ainft 
Carthagena.     In  that  ill-fated  expedition,  the  marines  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  as  fignal  difplays  of  valour  as  in  the  glorious  enter* 
prifesof  the  preceding  war;  but  difcords,  which  neither  marines, 
loUierSy  nor  failors,  coulfi  prevent  or  allay,  combined  with  the  cli- 
mate, in  difcomfiting  this  undertaking ;  and  in  common  with  their 
fellow-combatants,  great  numbers  of  marines  fell  vi£Ums  to  war  and 
peftilence  in  that  grave  of  BritiHi  heroes.     In  1741  the  number  of 
marine  regiments  was  increafed  to  ten  ;  and  the  )ofs,  from  the  mor* 
tality  in  America,  for  immediate  maritime  efficiency,  was  fupplied 
from  regiments  of  the  line,  which  not  being  fo  urgently  wanted  for 
inftant  operatioas,  were  to  make  up  for  thefe  drafts  by  recruiting* 
In  1742  an  expedition  was  undertaken  againft  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  marines  formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  armament ;  but  diffien* 
tions  continuing  between  the  land  and  fca  comraanderSj  the  com* 
manded  paid  for  the  madnefs  of  their  leaders,  and  unconquered  in 
'  war,  the  forces  of  Britain  once  more  fell  under  pedilence;   sbveii 
THOUSAN^D  marines  were  among  the  unfortunate  vidims. 

For  1743,  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  marines  were  de- 
creed ;  and  new  enterprifes  were  propofed  againft  Spaniih  America, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  on  Ponta  Brava,  but  with  the  fame  want  of 
fuccefs  which  charaflerifed  the  chief  part  of  ail  enterprifes  during 
the  firft  years  of  that  war.  In  1744  a  change  took  place  in  the  diftri- 
butibn  of  prize-money,  of  high  importance  to  all  who  were  engaged 
in  maritime  firrvice.  Formerly  a  certain  portion  of  the  booty  had  ap« 
pertained  to  the  crown.  His  Majefty  now  rclinquiflied  that  Ihare,  and 
the  whole  was  vefted  in  the  captors.  During  this  year  no  import- 
ant event  belonging  to  a  hiftory  of  marines  took  place.  In  1745  the 
marines  were  engageti  in  a  very  arduous  enterprife,  which  Britiih  va- 
lour>  now  fighting  undier  happier  aufpices,  brought  to  the  merited 
fu«cefs.  War  having  the  year  before.been  declared  by  France  agaioft 
England,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  againft  Cape  oreton.  Louif* 
burgh  was  befieged,  and  made  a  very  powerful  refiftance.  The  ma- 
rines chiefly  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fire  from  that  formidable  fortrefs, 
but  the  efforts  of  the  defenders,  though  long  fuccefsful,  were  at  lenftk 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  impetuofity  and  firmnefs  of  Britiih  heroilnk 
^  he  marines  fliarcd  in  the  fuccefs  and  glory  of  that  expedition,  and 
in  the  general  tribute  of  applaufe  which  was  fo  juftly  conferred  upon 
all  by  their  country.  The  narrative  of  this  }-ear  is  clofed  with  an 
eaumeratiou  of  the  ten  regiments^  and  their  refpedive  force^  amount* 

ing 
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lug  in  all  to  upwards  of  ten  thourand  men.  At  this  time  commiflions 
were  bought  and  fold  in  the  corps  of  marines,  but  at  a  lower  price 
than  in  o  j.d  regiments  of  foot,  being  in  an  average  proportion  of  three 
to  four. 

The  tried  value  of  the  marine  corps  now  produced  from  the  legif- 
lature  a  confideration  of  their  ftate  and  grievances,  with  a  view  to 
redrefs  and  improvement,  and  fuch  regulations  were  made  as  efFec- 
ruallv  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  foldier  and  officer,  without 
much  augmented  coft  to  the  public.  To  military  readers,  the  details 
of  thefe  arc  highly  important,  and  therefore  we  approve  of  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  they  are  Cpecified  :  to  general  readers  they  are 
lefs  interefting,  and  for  that  reafon  we  (hall  not  follow  them.     In 

1746  the  number  of  marines  was  increafed  to  twelve  thodfand,  but* 
had  no  opportunity  of  (ignalizing  themfelves  in  that  campaign.     In 

1747  the  marines  (hared  with  the  fdilors,  under  Admirals  Warren 
and  Hawke,  refpedively,  in  the  defeat  of  two  fquadrons  of  the  ene^^ 
nay,  and  the  capture  of  two  very  valuable  convoys.  The  legiflative 
thanks  of  a  grateful  country  were  rendered  to  tne  officers,  (eamen, 
and  marines.  The  exertion  of  thefe  combatants  alfo  extended  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ;  and  they 
bore  a  (hare  in  the  exploits  of  Admiral  Bofcawen.  Peace,  for  the 
prefent,  fufpended  their  heroic  exertions,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
1 74Q»  the  marines  were  difbanded.  , 

When,  after  an  inC<erval  of  a  few  years,  holtilities  recommenced, 
a  new  corps  of  marines  was  levied:  in  1755;  fifty  companies  were 
ordered.  Since  the  fale  of  commifCons  was  prohibited  in  1756  thirty 
additional  corapanifs  were  raifed,  with  the  former  fifty,  amounting  to 
nine  tfaoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men.  During  this  year 
they  were  little  employed,  and  efcaped  participation  in  the  difgraces, 
which  marked  the  firft  periods  of  the  feven  years  war,  before  Pitt, 
taking  the  lead,  chanfgeddifafter  and  diihonour  into  vidory  and  glory. 
In  17579  the  counfels  of  that  confunimate  ftatefman,  were  exerted 
too  late  to  operate  completely  for  the  reftoration  of  affairs.  In  17^8, 
was  it  firft  felt,  through  every  department,  military  and  naval,  that 
wifdom  and  energy  guided  the  cabinet.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
grand  and  extenfive,  and  the  marines  were  employed  in  moft  parts  of  * 
the  execution.  On  the  coaft  of  Africa  they  powerfully  co-operated  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  capture  of  Louifbourg,  no  efforts  were  more  effec- 
tual than  the  efforts  of  this  gallant  corps.  The'  fucceflesof  17C8 
were  only  preludes  to  much  more  fplendid  atchievements,  and,  in  ^e 
renowned  1759,  the  marines  could  juftly  claim  an  equal  fhare  of  the 
glory.  They  effeiaualiy  co-operated  in  the  redudtion  of  Gnadaloupe, 
and  (the  various,  appendant  {(lands :  they  ferved  under  Wolfe  at  Que- 
bec. A  double  complement  of  Marines  was  ordered  on  board  each 
ihip  of  the  line;  and  they  had  their  full  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  vie*  • 
tories  of  Bofcawen  and  Hawke.  In  1760  the  marine  ^orps  was  en- 
cfeafed  to  upwards  of  eighteen  thoufana  men.  The  decifive  fuccefTet 
pf  the  former  year  rendered  comparatively  llttl^  maritime  effort  necef- 
'       B  b  3  fiiry. 
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fary,  in  Europe  or  America,  as  the  enemy  durft  not  venture  to  piil 
to  Tea  in  any  confiderable  force.  In  India,  our  exertions  were  greati 
and  the  marines  diftinguiOied  themftlves  in  tht;  Eaft  as  they  had  don» 
in  the  Weft,  and  were  happily  inftrumental  in  reducing  the  French- 
pofleflions  in  there  valuable  regions.  Thtfe  were  the  moft  mo- 
mentous fetvices  and  flgn^^l  exploits  of  the  marines  to  the  deatlv  of  his 
late  Majefty  George  the  Second. 

'  Under  the  pr  fent  Sovereign  they  perfevercd  in  their  meritorious 
care«r ;  and  highly  advanced  their  eftimatlon  as  a  corps.  In  1761  a 
large  body  of  marines  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  againft  BeHeifle^ 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  moft  arduous  enterprise  of  the  (lege,  and  to 
forming  the  principal  fortrefs.  In  a  fevtre  conllid,  that  was  Joog 
doubtfuiy  the  vaiiair  and  condudl  of  the  marines  decided  the  battle^  and 
very  high  enconiiums  were  beftowed  upon  ihofe  gallant  combatants; 
1  and,  in  addition  to  the  glory  which  all  of  them  acquired,,  individual 
officers  attained  brilliant  diftindion.  In  the  Weft  Indies  they  were 
extremely  a£live  ip  reducing  fome  of  the  Windward  Iflands;  and  alfo 
in  very  hard  fought  fingle  anions'.  Next  to  1759,  1762  was  chiefly 
confpicuoiis  for  Britiih  vidtory  and  glory.  The  marines,  now  in, 
creaicd  to  twenty  thoufand,  equalled  any  of  their  brother  heroes  iq 
that  memorable  year.  Though  Pitt  had  rcfigned,  ihe  plans  of  hij 
wifdom  were  adopted,  and  the  coTtmanders  of  his  choice  were  charged 
with  the  execution.  The  marines  powerfully  and  efFedualiy  co-ope* 
rated  in  the  lu.  jugation  of  Martinico ;  the  fall  of  which  was  followed 
by  the  furrcnder  of  other  iflands.  But  at  the  Havannah  they,  in 
common  with  our  army  and  navy,  obtained  a  glory  which  time  will 
never  obliterate  or  even  tarn ifli.  Aftive,  perfevering,  patient,  and 
hardy,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  arduous  undertaking,  they  pe* 
culiarly  fignalized  themfelves  at  the  attack  on  the  Moro  Cafile,  and 
their  efforts  on  that  day  wouM  have  eftablifticd  their  military  fam^ 
had  they  never  been  heard  of  before.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  were 
peculiarly  ferviceabie  in  the  reduction  of  Manilla;  and  with  that  at* 
chievement  tbeir  efforts  in  the  feven  years  war  clofed*  At  the  peace, 
the  marines  were  not  diibanded,  as  at  the  conclufion  of  former  wais, 
but  their  number  was  very  greatly  diminiftied.  During  the  ceflatioa 
of  hofiilities  little  occurred  relative  to  our  author's  fubject ;  he  there- 
fore fomewhat  digreffcs  into  political  diifertation,  a  field  through 
which  we  follow  him  with  much  lefs  fatisfadion  than  when  he  limits 
himfelf  to  narrative.  Not  that  we  find  any  reafon  to  cenfure  his 
principles,  but  his  obfervations  are  either  va^ue  or  trite  ;  and  difplaj 
a  very  narrow  range  of  informaiion  and  views  ;  the  digreflion,  how- 
ever, has  the  merit  of  being  fliort,  and  therefore  our  animadverfiom 
on  it  fhall  be  fhort  alfo.  As  a  narrator  he  poffeiTes  confiderabk 
merit  in  clearnefs,  authenticity,  and  felefiion — as  a  fpeculator  in 
does  not  often  appear,  and  the  feldomer  the  better. 

When  our  conteft  with  the  colonies  unhappily  terminated  in  war- 
a  large  body  of  marines. was  fent  to  America,  and  a  detachment  wal 
engaged  with  the  Pfovinciaisi  at  {^exington,  yfj^tro  th^  fword  w^ 
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firft  drawn  ;  their  efforts  there  were  chiefly  defenfive  ;  and  fecure  re-' 
tieat  was  the  objeft  of  all  the  Briiifli  tronps  :  a  larger  reinforcement 
foon  arrived  from  England  ;  zwA  the  marims  formed  a  moft  impor- 
tant and  efficient  part  of  the  force  which  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill ; 
on  that  day  they  wtre  led  to  the  field  by  the  gallant  Major  Pitcairn  : 
headed  by  this  valiant  officer,  and  commanded  by  Major  G -neral 
Howe,  the  .marines  d^fplaved  an  united  difc>piine  and  intrepidity 
.which  their  hiftorian  at  once  records  with  truth  and  accuracy  ;  and 
defcnbes,  with  an  animated  exult  tion,  that  manifefts  the  generous 
pride  with  which  he  exhibits  the  f^.lendid  atchievements  of  the  corps 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  offers  a  juft  and  high  tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  Pitcairn,  whom  his  country  loft  in  that  bloody  battle. — ' 
The  next  occafion  of  glory  to  the  marines  was  the  defence  of  Que- 
bec ;  and  efptcially  in  that  battle  wherein  Montgomery  fell,  per- 
fonally  rcgrated  even  by  thofe  loyal  and  patriotic  Britons  who  de- 
teftcd  the  caufc  of  rebels.  A  confidcrable  body  of  marines  was  part 
of  the  force  cooped  up  at  Bofton,  and  foon  after  their  evacuation  of 
that  poft  chcy  were  joined  by  a  large  reinforcement  from  England. 
A  detachment  of  them  made  a  part  of  the  expedition  to  South  Caro- 
lina^  and  like  their  brother  combatants,  by  lea  and  land,  difplayed 
the  higheft  valour  and  fteadieft  condu6^,but  unf  rtunately  in  that  en- 
tcrprize,  as  during  the  chief  part  of  the  conteft,  Ifrithout  any  ufeful 
refult.  When  our  author  proceeds  to*  the  campaigns  of  General 
Howe,  we  difcover,  towards  that  commander,  a  partiality  which  is 
advcrfe  to  hiftoric  truth.  To  illuftrate  our  remark  we  fliall  feledl  a 
few  inftances — "  General  Howe  having  ufed  every  means  of  the  moji  eon* 
fummate  o^cer  to  bring  the  tncmy  to  a  decifive  battle,  *  was  as  often 
eluded  by  caution." — **  Philadelphia  fell  after  feveral  coi.fli^^s  of  the 
moft  brilliant  kind^  but  particularly  that  of  Brandy  ff^ne."  Has  Mr. 
Gillefpie  ever  read  a  hiftory  of  the  American  war,  S;edman,  Andrew, 
or  Chalmers,  for  inftance?  We  find  the  marines  extremely  ferviceable 
in  the  reduction  of  the  forts  and  ftrong  holds  on  the  river  DelaAare. 
When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  inefficiency  of  Howe,,  encou- 
raged France  to  avow  the  hoftility  fbe  had  fo  long  cherifhed,  the  ma- 
rine eftab!i(hment  was  greatly  rncreafed  ;  but  in  1778  they  effefled  no- 
thing important,  as  indeed  the  whole  force  employed  againft  the  enemy 
was  Angularly  inefficient.  In  1779  ^^^  number  of  marines  was  up- 
wards of  ftventeen  thoufand  men,  and  a  body  of  them  bore  a  difiin- 
guiihed  part  in  the  defence  of  Savannah,  and  cfpccially  in  the  charge 
which  railed  the  fiege.  Th.ey  were  alfo  engaged  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  the  two  Englilh  frigates  and  Paul  Jones.  A  corps  of  ma- 
rines participated  in  the  victory  of  Rodney  over  Spain,  that  firft  re- 
called the  naval  glory  of  England.  At  the  fiege  of  Charleftown, 
their  effortis  were  alfo  highly  conducive  to  the  iuccefs  of  the  enter- 
prise. Our  author  now  follows  Rodney  to  the  Weft  Indies  \  but  we 
do  not  find  any  event  or  exploit  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  fubjefk 
of  this  hiftory.  The  increafe  of  marines  during  every  year  of  the  waf 
was  progreffive.  and  in  1781  the  number  exceeded  twenty  thou!and« 
B  b  4  Th« 
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The  account  of  this  campaign  is  alfo  chiefly  naval  hiftoiy,  and 
pecularly  marine.  In  the  Eait  Indies  the  marines  at  this  time  appear 
to  have  had  more  numerous  opportunities  of  fignalizing  ihemfelve^ 
than  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Jn  17S2,  the  noarines,  in  tbecar- 
lier  part  of  the  campaign,  ftroogly  fccdnded  the  efforts  of  the  failon 
*  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood  ;  and,  on  the  itth. of  April,  performed  emi^ 
nei^t  fervices  in  the  glorious  battle  which  preferved  the  Sugar  Ifland^ 
of  Britain.  On  the  whole,  during  the  American  war,  the  marines, 
wherever  they  were  engaged,  fought  as  valiantly  a$  either  they  or 
^ny  other  forces  of  Britain  had  ever  fought ;  but  in  a  conteft  confift- 
ing  much  more  of  fea-fights  than  difembarkations  and  (leges,  their 
opportunities  were  mych  fewer  than  during  the  feven  years  war. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  there  prevailed  a  difpofition  to  mutiny 
through  the  fleet,  but  the  mariner  had  the  honour  to  remain  unin- 
feded  by  this  deflrudivc  fpirit.  From  1983  to  1792  no  important 
incident  •ccurred  conneded  with  the  hiftory  of  marines.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  which  the  aggreflion  of  the  French  Rc- 
vplutionifls  provoked  from  England,  an  increafe  of  marines  took 
place.  A  body  of  marines  wa$  employed  at  Toulon,  and  di(lingui(hed 
themfelves  in  the  valiant  though  unfuccefsful  defence  of  that  fortref*, 
and  their  efforts  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy's  attack. 
The  bravery  and  condu£l  of  the  marines  received  the  moil  honoura- 
ble tedimonies  from  Captain  Keith  Elphinflone.  In  St.  DomingQ 
this  corps  alfo  (hpne  confpicuoufly  eminent  the  fame  year.  In  1794 
they  di(linguiibed  themfelves  at  the  redu6^ion  of  Corfica,  and  conti- 
nued their  heroic  exertions  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  they  bore  their  full 
ihare  of  the  glory  of  the  firft  of  June,  and  were  honoured  by  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  In  the  campaign  of  1795,  they  panpok  of 
the  atchievements  of  our  fleets,  but  without  any  opportunity  of  appro* 
priate  glory.  In  1796  4he  marines  ftiarpd  in  the  exertions,  hardflitps, 
and  fufferings,  of  the  Britifh  invaders  of  St.  Domingo.  In  1797  the 
marines  maintained  their  peculiar  praise  of  being  unin- 
yECTEp  BY  MUTINV.  They  participated  in  the  heroifm  and  glory 
which  were  earned  under  a  Jcrvis  and  a  Duncan.  In  1798  the  ma- 
rines of  Nelfon's  fleet  (ignalizcd  themfelves  among  the  conquering 
heroes  in  Aboukir  Bay.  They  earned  appropriate  glory  in  their  va- 
liant defence  of  Saint  Marcou,  and  alfo  in  yery  brilliapt  afiions  of 
finglc  ftips. 

The  year  1799  wz$  a  fplpndid  epoch  in  the  hiftory  cf  marine  he- 
roifm ;  and  while  the  names  of  Acre  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (hall  be 
tnown.to  admiring  po(lerity.  Sir  John  Douglas  and  his  marines  will 
be  with  thcfe  aflbciated.  The  defence  of  Acre  is  perhaps  as  fine  a 
fubje£l  for  hi(torical  painting  as  any  10  be  found  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  and  though  our  author  does  not  rife  to  ^niiiiated  and  eloquent 
exhibition,  his  narVation  is  clear,  exad,  and  judicious.  The  marine^ 
participated  ipthe  fliort  but  brilliant  campaign  which  drove  thej^rench 
from  Naples,  and  reficrred  its  monarch  to  his  throve.  The  iparine^ 
^'  '     / .■<   •    ^    .    •   •    ^^^^ 
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iv«re  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Holland,  but  in  garrifon  duty,  and 
npt  a£live  warfare. 

In  1800^  bat^Uon  of  marines  reduced  Malta,  and  various  bodies 
were  engaged  in  brilliant  a£lions  of  fingle  (hips.  In  1801  the  ma- 
rines were  increafed  to  a  number  unprecedented  in  their  hidorj,  and  , 
amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  efFeftive  men.  In  the  northern  expe- 
dition they  performed  fignal  fcrvices  :  and  on  the  coads  of  France  and 
Spain  they  difplayed  no  lefs  brilliant  valour.  They  ftiared  in  the 
glory  of  the  expedit-on  to  Egypt,  and  there  diftinguifhed  themfelvcs 
as  land  foldiers  as  well  as  fca  foldiers.  His  Majefty  approvcti  fo  very 
highly  of  the  condu6t  of  that  part  of  his  forces,  that  fopn  after  the 
peace  he  direSed  they  (hould  be  ftyled  the  *•  Royal  Marines." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  performance,  which  is  a  very  pcrfpicu- 
jOiis  narrative,  often  amufing,  and  not  rarely  interefting.  The  author 
advances  no  pretenfions  to  literary  elegance,  therefore  we  fliall  not 
fcnitinize  Ws  work  as  a  fpecimen  of  compofition,  but  as  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  an  important  fubjeft,  its  merit  is  not  inconfiderable.  Who- 
eyer  reads  this  review  may  form  an  accurate  and  diftindt  idea  of  the 
condud  and  appropriate  exertions  of  the  marines,  inflcad  of  confound- 
ing; the  hiftory  and  efforts  of  that  valuable  corps  with  the  hiftory  or 
efforts  of  our  land  foldiers  or  oUr  failors.  Mr.  Gillefpie  deferves  well 
of  the  public  in  making  them  acquainted  wiih  /"uch  an  important  part, 
of  the  national  force. 


J^Iodern  Geography :  a  defcriptlon  of  the  EmplreSy  Kingdomsy  StateSy  and 
Colonies^  with  the  Oceans,  Seas^  and  IJles^  in  all  parts  of  the  fVorld\ 
including  the  moji  recent  difcoverieSj  and  political  alterations.  Di^ 
gejied  on  a  liew  Plan,  By  John  Pinkerton.  The  AJlronomical 
Intr%du£lion  by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  and  Plumian 
Profeflbr  of  Aftronomy,  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  IVith  numerous  Maps^  drawn  under  tha 
dire^ion^  and  with  the  latefl  improvements  ^Arrowfmith,  and  en^ 
graved  by  Lowry.  To  the  whole  are  addedy  a  Catalogue  of  the  bejl 
'  MapSy  and  Booh  of'  Travels  and  Voyagesy  in  all  languages  \  and  an 
ample  Index,  In  iwo  l^oiumes,  410.  Pp.  about  i6oo.  4I.  4$* 
C^ldell  and  Davies,  and  Longman  and  Rees.     i8o2« 

MR.  PINKERTON  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  va- 
rious  publications,  of  which,  if  fome  have  not  been  remarkably 
iuccefsfu^  it  muft,  at  leaft,  be  allowed,  that  all  have  difplayed  inge- 
nious refe^rch,  with  much  originality  and  Vigour  of  mind.  But  the 
prefent  is,  undoubtedly,,  his  principal  work.  It  is  a  work,  indeed,  of 
veiy  fuperior  merit;  and,  unlefs  our  judgment  has  greatly  deceived  us^ 
will  long  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  book  of  ftandard  authority. 
The  author,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  has  been  *^  eagerly  at- 
tached to  the  ftudy  of  geography  from  his  early  years,  and  alwayi 
f;heri{hed  a  hope  that  he  might  contribute  his  labours  to  its  advai^ce- 
|nen^'^    Moft  fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  this  attcadive  ftady,  hit 
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hopes  have  been  realized ;  and  that  with^fucb  eminent  felidty  of  ef- 
fect, as,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  of  the  globe,  to  have 
It  ft,  in  our  opinioni  but  little  to  be  performed  by  th^fe  who  Dull  . 
conie  after  him. 

The  grofs  dcfe£ls  of  our  lateft  popular  works  on  this  fubjefihave 
been  very  generally  acknowledged  and  complained  of. .  They  "  not 
only  abound  with  numerous  miftakes,  but  are  fo  imperfed  in  their 
original  plans,  that  the  chief  geographical  topics  have  been  facrificed 
to  long  details  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  commercial  regulations, 
wholly  extraneous  to  the  very  nature"  of  a  geographical  work.  Thii 
our  readers  know,  is  pariicuiaily  true  of  the  late  voluminous  editioni 
of  Guthrie^  the  book  in  common  ufe,  to  which,  however,  we  have 
much  more  ferious  and  radical  objc£tions.  The  following  obferva* 
tron  is  extenfively  applicable.  <^  When  it  is  added,  that  the  moft 
recent  and  important  difcoveries  are  either  omitted,  imperfeflly  il- 
luftrated,  or  fo  defedively  arranged,  as  to  embarrafs  and  baffle  the  re. 
fearch  of  the  mofl  patient  inquirer,  there  is  no  rekfon  to  be  furprifed 
mt  the  general  confeflion,  that  fuch  compilations  are  only  ufed[\iM 
only]  becaufe  there  is  no  better  extant."  (Pref.  p.  iii.) 

The  fources  of  information  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  have  late* 
ly  been  laid  open,  are  numerous  and  important.  The  fucceffive  difco- 
Terits,  efpecially  thofe  of  our  immortal  Cook,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  voyages  of  Vancouver,  La  Peyroufe,and 
other  illuftrious  navigators,  have  furniflicd  precife  and  authentic  m^ 
terials,  relating  both  to  iflands  and  continental  (hores.  The  recent 
Cmbaffies  to  China,  Ava,  and  Tibet,  fupply  a  large  fund  of  curious 
ititelligence  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the fe  intercfting  countries. 
The  Afiatic  refcarches,  and  other  late  produ£lions,  have  greatly  en- 
larged our  knowledge  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  *'  The 
labours  of  the  African  Society,  the  travels  of  Park,  Brown,  and  Bar- 
row, have  given  more  precifion  to  our  imperfe£t  knowledge  of  Africa: 
and  the  journies  of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie  have  contributed  to  dif- 
clofc  the  northern  boundaries  of  America.  In  fliort,  it  may  be  fafely 
affirmed,  that  more  important  books  of  travels,  and  other  fources  of 
geographical  information,  have  appeared  within  thefe  few  years,  than 
tft  any  period  whatever  of  literary  hiftory.'*  (Pref.  p.  v.)  To  thefe 
inuft  be  addedi  the  late  rapid  advances  of  Natural  Hiilory.  **  Not 
CMily  have  zoology  and  botany  received  the  greateft  improvements,  but 
geology  and  mineralogy  have,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  become  en* 
tirely  new  and  grand  fciences ;  the  fubi):ances  being  accurately  ar* 
ranged,  and  defcribed  with  fuch  clearnefs,  that  throughout  the  literary 
Vorld  they  are  exadly  known  and  difcriminated."  (Ibid.) 

With  fuch  copious  materials,  and  fuch  fuperior  advantages,  there 
cannot,  Mr.  P.  modefily  obferves,  be  any  extraordinary  claim  oJF  merit 
in  producing  a  more  perfe£t  fyftem  of  geography  than  has  yet  appear- 
ed in  any  language.  In  this  department  of  literature,  the  Spaniards 
aod  Italians  have  been  almoft  dormant.  The  French  works  of  La 
Croix  and  otber#.  aip  too  fbiott  |  while  the  taftclefs  amd  eaormous  Ger- 
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•laneompilationsof  Bufrhing,  FabrijEbeling,  &c.  bewilder,  fatigue, 
and  difguft  the  reader.     Yet  high  as  is  the  ground  on  which  we  novr 
fland,  and  enlarged  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  globe,  compared 
with  that  of  our  anceftors,  the  fcicnce  of  geography  is  far  from  being 
perfed.     Much  ftill  remains  to  be  difcovcred  j  and  complete  exaftnefi 
will  never,  perhaps,  be  attained.   '  Fdr  this  purpofe  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  that  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  ear^h  (hould  undergo  an  accu- 
rate trigonometrical  furvey  :  an  operation  of  fuch  arduous  magnitude, 
that  the  accomplifhment  of  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  hoped  for.     Among 
tbofe  parts  of  which  our  knowledge  is  moft  defedive,  'niay  be  men- 
tioned the  iruerior  regions  of  Africa^  and  many  extenfive  portions  even 
of  the  coaft ;    Tibet,  and  other  central  countries  of   Afia ;  Pcrfia, 
Arabia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  j  a  very  large  proportion  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  inland  fettle ments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fouth.     Of 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  our  knowledge  extends  little  farther 
than  the  fliores ;  and  even  of  many  countries  in  Europe,  particularly 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  it  is  very  circumfcribed.     Our  author^ 
however,  has  a  remark,  of  which,  although  certainly  not  much  to  th« 
honour  of  his  countr]^mtn,  the  juftnefs  will  hardly  be  difpured  with 
fuccefs,     "  We  have  been  generally  more  attenlivc,"  he  fays,  **  ta 
remote  regions  than  to  our  native  country."     Major  Rennel  has  re- 
corded a  difgraceful   faA,  that  there  is  no  exa£t  chart  of  the  Britifb 
channel ;  and  Mr.  P.  affirms  that  the  trigonometrical  furvey,  fo  far  a» 
it  has  extended,  has  dctefled  grofs  errors  in  the  maps  of  the  counties. 
**  Prefton's  Survey. of  the  Shetland  Iflands,-'  he  obferves,  **  reprefents 
them  as  one  third   part  too  large,  both  in  length  and  breadth;  and 
there  are  grofs  errors  in  the  pofitions.     The  miflake  was  detected  in 
the  important  voyages  ordered  by  the  late  king  of  France,  und  remedied 
in  the  Dani(h  map,  Copenhagen,  17^7;  but  ftill  more  in  that  of  Cap* 
tain  Donclly.     Thefe  ifles  now  appear  nearly  as  in  the  maps  preced^^ 
ing  1750.     Prcfton's  map  of  thefe  remote  Britifli  pofleffions  has  even 
occafioned  fhipwrccks:  and  the  fcienceand  capacity  neceflary  for  fuch 
%  furvey  ought/'  as  he  very  juftly  adds,  **  to  be  the  objea  of  ftrifk 
previous  inveftigation.     Many  fuch  inftances,"  he  fays,  •*  might  bt 
given."  (Pref,  p.  vi.) 

The  maps  which  accompany  Mr.  P.'s  own  work,  it  would  be  un« 
pardonable  to  p;ils  without  particular  praife;  and  this  is  perhaps  th« 
moft  proper  place  in  which  to  mention  them.  They  are  forty -^ur  in 
number,  on  a  fmall  fcale  indeed,  and  therefore  not  calculated  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  atlas.  But  we  have  reafon  to  believe  them  remarfc* 
ably  accurate ;  and,  unqueftipnably,  in  point  of  neatnefs  and  beaoty, 
they  greatly  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  feen. 
Under  the  direction  and  revifion  of  Mr.  Arrowfmith,  whofe  talents 
in  this  department,  are  fufficiently  known,  *^  they  are  reduced  from 
the  beft  large  maps,  and  the  authorities  ^dded  at  the  bottom,  while 
they  are  illuftrated  with  many  important  features  of  the  countries,  and 
jnterefting  names,  derived  from  works  of  natural  and  civil  hiftory^for 
which  a  hrge  and  exheniive  s^tlas  may  be  confuUcd  in  viin."    Their 
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lingular 'beauty  it  owing  to  a  new  method  of  engraving,  of  the 
pardcular.  application  of  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  merit  is 
due  to  the  tngenipus  geographer  himfelf,  while  the  original  inventino, 
and  thp  finimed  execution,  do  the  higheft  honour  to  the  artift  Mr. 
Lowry.  In  the  following  note,  which  we  tranfcribe  as  equally  cu* 
rious  and  important,  Mr.  P.  evidently  fpcaks  of  his  maps  with  great 
complacency;  but  a  fimple  infpecSion  of  them  will  convince  any  per- 
fon  of  the  fmalleft  tafte,  that  his  complacency  is  perfecllj  well  found- 
cd:      - 

"  A  motl  ingenioas  artid,  confiderably  imbued  with  mathematical  know- 
ledge, having  invented  machines  which  give  more  clearnefs  and  preckion 
to  the  engmving  of  (Iraight  lines,  the  author,  who  had  hitherto  leen  this 
method  employed  only  in  the  reprefentation  of  mathematical  in (Iruments  and 
machinery,  was  impreded  with  Its  peculiar  fitnefs  for  the  delineation  of  wa- 
ter. With  this  idea  he  applied  to  Mr.  Lowry  the  iiu'entor ;  and  the  dkdL 
is  npw  before  the  public  in  a  feries  of  maps,  which  ifiay  fafely  be  proooun- 
ced  to  be  not  only  unrivalled,  but  unexampled  by  any  former  efibrts  in  thii 
department.  Not  to  mention  fuperior  richnefs  and  neatnefs,  it  is  not  only 
fingularly  adapted  to  the  inftrudlion  of  youth,  by  the  inflantaneous  repre- 
fentation  of  the  form,  and  chief  bearings  of  each  country,  but  aUb  ^cilitatet 
eonfultation  by  the  marked  difHn6iion  between  land  and  water,  whirb 
enables  the  eye  to  pafs  more  quickly  to  the  other  objeds.  The  eonfultation 
of  charts  might  be  fiurilitated  in  a  nmilar  manner ;  while,  in  the  ufual  con> 
trafl  between  maps  and  charts,  the  fea  might  be  prefer ved  white,  and  the 
lands  diAinguiHied  by  ftrokes,  not  horizontal,  which  would  refemble  water, 
but  vertical.  In  mineralogical  maps,  the  heraldic  mode  of  engraving  might 
be  adopted.**  (Pref.  p.  viij 

Mr.  P.  pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  fpirited  liberality  of 
hit  publiihers,  by  whom,  he  fays,  no  expence  was  fpared  in  colleding 
materials  from  every  quarter'.  This  teftimony  is  creditable  to  the 
trade  in  general,  who  have  long  been  entitled  to  the  praife  of  patrons 
sind  promoters  of  literature,  and  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  capi- 
tal work  will,  we  truft,  foon  find  themfelves  amply  retmburfed  by  in 
extenfive  fale.  The  miftakes  which  mav  have  efcaped  him,  the  au- 
thor candidly,  takes  upon  himfelf;  and  mould  th?  public  favour  re- 
ward his  endeavours,  (of  which  we  cannot  harbour  a  doubt,)  he  pro* 
naifes  his  beft  exertions  to  remove  them,  and  to  adopt  fuch  improve- 
ments as  may  be  fuggefted.  Of  the  introdudion  by  Mr'.  Profeflbr 
Vince,  which  occupies  more  than  one  hundred  page^,  Mr.  P.  fays, 
*'  It  fecms  to  have  omitted  nothing  in  aftronomy  or  meteorology,  that 
could  in  the  leaft  illuilrate  geography."  That  this  part  of  the  work, 
indeed,  Ibould  be  performed  in  a  mafterly  manner,  was  to  have  been 
expeded  from  the  eminent  abilities  of  rrofeflor  Vince;  and,  as  far 
ms  we  have  minutely  examined  it,  our  expe6tations  have  not  been  dif- 
apointed.  The  boptanical  department,  which  is  regularly  diftributed 
tinder  each  particular  kingdom  and  ftate,  was  undenaken  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Aikin,  a  zealous  cultivator  of  natural  hiftory,  and  feems  very  ably 
mnd  agreeably  executed. 
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Mr.P.»  in  Tome  preliminary  obftnrations,  explains  the  general  out- 
line of  his  plaR,  which, U  is  of  confequence  that  we  (hould  lay  before 
our  readers.  He  begins  by  adverting  to  the  diiFerent  fenfes  of  the  word 
geography,  which,  in  general,  me^ns  a  defcription  of  the  earth  ;  and 
which  is  ibmetimes  oppofed  to  hydrography,  a  defcription  of  the 
waters;  to  chorograpby,  which  delineates  a  country  or  provipcei 
and  ftill  more  to  topography,  which'  defcribes  a  particular  diftridl  or 
place.  Among  other  divifions  of  (he  fcience  may  be  mentioned  facred. 
geography,  employed  in  the  illuftration  of  the  fcriptures  ;  ecclefufti- 
cal  geography,  which  refpeds  the  government  of  the  church,  as  H^ 
vidcd  into  patriarchates,  archbiOioprics,  &c. ;  and  physical  gaoftraphy, 
or  geology,  *'  which  inveftigates  the  interior  of  the  earth,  fo  far  onlf  • 
as  real  difcoveries  can  be  made."  For,  as  Mr.  P.  juftly  obferves, 
^*  what  have  been  ftyled  fyftems  of  the  earth,  which  have  confumed' 
the  talents  of  many  ingenious  men',  have  no  connedtoa  with  the  folid* 
fcience  of  geology,  but  ought  rather  to  be  ftyled  cofmogonies,  or  ideal 
creations  of  planets."  (Pp.  i,  2.) 

But  geography,  popularly  confidered,  is  a  defcription  Qf  the  various' 
regions  of  this  globe,  as  pofieiTed  by  various  nations,  and  impnDved  bf 
human  art  and  induftry.  If  for  this  popular  acceptation  of  the  term, 
an  appropriate  name  were  indifpenfable,  that  of  hiftorical  geography 
might  be  adopted.  It  naturally  admits  of  three  divifions,  i.  The  an* 
cient  or  claflical ;  2.  That  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  3.  Modern  geo- 
graphy, the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  work.     Of  this,  the  chief  object  is, 

"  To  prefent  the  mod  recent  and  authentic  information  concerning  the 
numerous  nations  and  ftates  who  divide  and  diverfify  the  earth.  But,  on 
this  fufcjeQ/'  adds  oar  author,  **  it  is  impoflible  to  attain  accurate  ideas, 
without  a  brief  mtrodudory  vieftr  of  the  progrefs  of  each  nation  and  Hale.' 
Though,  in  fome  few  indauces,  natural  barriers  have  divided,  and  continae 
to  divide,  nations,  yet,  in  general,  the  boundaries  are  arbitrary ;  to  that  the 
natural  geography  of  a  country,  though  forming  aneflential  feature,  hitherto . 
treated  with  too  much  negled  in  geographical  works,  cannot  be  admitted  to 
a  predominance ;  but,  on  the*  contrary,  as  matter  yields  to  mind,  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  fequel  m  hiliorical  geography.  On  this  fubje£l  there  is,  no 
doubt*  room  for  a  Variety  of  opinions ;  but,  afler  long  con fi deration,  it  has 
appeared  mod  eligible  to  prefer  the  following  order:  1.  The  hiflorical,  or 
progreffivc  geography  of  each  country.  2.  Its  political  (late,  including  moft 
of  the  topics  which  recent  German  writers,  by  a  term  of  dubious  purity, 
call  ftatifiic.  3.  The  civil  geography,  including  objedls  not  fo  immediately 
connedled  with  the  government,  as  an  account  of  tlie  chief  cities,  towns* 
&c.     4.  The  natural  geography."  (Pp.  2,  3.) 

Agreeably  to  this  divifion  of  his  fubjedt,  which  appears  to  us  very 
natural  and  full,  and  which,  he  fays,  was,  in  part,  fugeefted  by  tbt 
EJfaifur  rHistoirf  de  Geographie  of  Robert  dc  Vaugondy,  Mr.  P.'a  , 
account  of  every  ftate  of  importance  is  contained  in  four  chapters^ 
diftinSly  allotted  to  their  proper  topics.  .  In  cafes  where  the  country 
defcribed  is,  relatively  fpeaking,  but  of  little  confequence,  or  where 
our  information  is  fcanty  and  ^ubiuusy  the  narrative  ii  judicioufly  cur- 
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tailed,  and  the  different  topics  thrown  all  together  in  a  fingle  chapCef^ 
but  ftill,  as  nuch  as  may  be,  in  the  order  above  pointed  out.  In  onicf 
to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  kind,  and  of  the  number  of 
fubjcifb,  the  difcuflion  of  which  this  mode  of  clailificatioa  admits^  we 
fliall  here  fubjoin  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  which  the  geography  of 
England  is  comphfed. 

"  Chapter  i.  Historical  or  Progressive  GEocRAPHr.  Namtt, 
'^Exfent. — Original  PoJiulMion.^-^Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  GeograJ*^, — Hii* 
imcal  Epochs  and  Antiquities, 

"  Chaptbr  II.  PoLiTiOAL  GfiOGRAfRV.  RfUgion, — EccUsiostic  Ge^ 
pafdyj^-'^Mvernment.'-^Lffws, — Populaiim,  -^  Colmiei.-^Army.'-^Navy. — Reve^ 
mici. — Poiifiafl  !m/tcrtance  and  Relations, 

*'  Chapter  in.  Civil  Geogra^ht.  Manners  and  Customs, ^-^Loih 
guage  •'^Litetaiwre^'^ritt  Afts.'^Educaii9n.'^Universitia,''^Cines  and  Totcw.— * 
&dtficcs,^^Roads*^-^ Inland  Navigatian^-^Mamtfactures  and  Csommeut* 

*'  Chapter  xv«  Natural  Geography.  Climate  and  Sutsms. — Facetf 
the  Country. — Soil  and  Agriculture, — River s.^^Lakes^^^^Mountains, — Forests j^^U^ 
Many,  — Zoohgy<-^Mineralogy,'— ^Mineral  lyaters, — Natural  Curiosities,'* 

The  reader,  wc  think,  mud  fee  much  to  admire  in  this  excdient 
:ind  accurate  method  of  arrangement.  It  muft  inftantly  ftrike  him  a« 
extremely  comprehenf&ve  ;  omitting,  indeed,  nothing  which  can  weli 
be 'conceived  >to  fall  within  the  proper  province  of  geography.  It 
muft  alio  be  allowed,  in  a  confi  Jorable  degree  at  leaft,  to  be  new  ;  for^ 
ia  the  common  books  on  the  fubjed,  the  information  afforded  Is^  for 
the  moft  part,  communicated  with  fo  little  regard  to  order  or  coniuec- 
tion,  that  the  attention  is,  of  necefllty,  (j[iAra£led,  and  the  memory,  of 
confequence,  but  feebly  impreflcd.  Mr.  P.,  however,  has  fuggcfted 
another  improvement,  which  muft  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  dill 
greater  novelty,  as,  In  this  country,  it  has  never  yet  been  admvtted 
into  the  common  fyftems,  being  hitherto  known  and  fpoken  of  among 
none  but  learned  and  fcientlHc  men.  This  is  nothing  lets  than  a 
new  and  more  convenient  divifion  of  the  globe.  It  was  firft  propofcd, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  very  learned  Prefident  De  Broffes,  in 
his  Hijleire  del  Nttuigntions  aux  Terres  AuflraleSy  and  has  been  highly 
approved  by  many  competent  judges.  As  it  forms  a  very  confpicuous 
feature  in  our  ingenious  geographer's  plan,  it  demands  of  courfe  to  be 
duly  attended  to. 

The  earth,  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients^  was  diftributed 
into  the  three  grand  divifions  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Yet,  as 
all  the  three  form  but  one  great  continent,  the  d  id  in  £1  ions  were  mark^ 
ed  with  little  accuracy.  As  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  north* 
eaft  parts  of  Europe,  no  precife  line  of  feparation  between  it  and  Alia 
could,  in  that  quarter,  be  drawn  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  Aiia  and 
Africa,  their  notions  v/crc  not  cortfiftcnt  or  uniform  :  for  Egypt  was 
included  (bmetlmes  in  the  one,  and  fometimes  in  the  other.  The 
difcovery  of  America  is  a  fplcndid  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  geography. 
This  immenfe  new  continent,  as  it  is  now  proved  to  be,  exceeding 
tvta  Afia  in  fixe,  it  has  been  agreed  to  confider  as  forming  a  fourdi 

land 


mud  divifion  of  the  globe.  Our  author  feems  to  Vifli  tfatt  it  had 
deen.diilinguiihed  by  two  feparate  names,  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  be-« 
ing  conftituted  the  limit;  but,  in  fad,  his  idea  is  fubftantjally  adopt- 
ed in  the  cuftomary  didindivc  appellations  of  North  and  South  Ame* 
rica.  Though  the  vifionary  continent  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
Tirra  Auftral%%  inc9gnitay  fanguine  expedations  were  long  entertained 
has  for  ever  vani(hed  ;  yet  the  vaft  extent  of  what  is  called  New  Hol- 
land, fuppofed  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  Europe,  together  with  the 
numerous  clufters  of  iflands  profufely  fcattered  through  the  Pacifie 
Ocean,  has  abundantly  rewarded  the  exertions  of  enterprife,  and 
feems  to  call  for  a  new' arrangement.  *^  Too  large,"  fays  our  judi-. 
clous  author,  <*  for  an  ifland,  too  fmall  for  a  continent.  New  Hol- 
land, like  the  other  works  of  nature,  eludes  the  petty  diilin£tions  of 
man ;  and  while  geographers  hefitate,  whether  to  afcribe  it  to  Afia, 
or,  with  De  Broils,  to  denominate  it  a  fifth  fpecific  divifion  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  popular  divifion  of  four  quarters. 
•f^the  world  will  continue  to  predominate  over  any  (ciencific  diftinc- 
tion."  (p.  3.) 

Thus  doubtfully,  in  the  preliminary  obfervations,  does  Mr.  P.  ex* 
prefs  himfelf ;  but,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  he  fpeaks,  and  we  think 
with  reafon,  more  confidently.  In  an  introdu£lion  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  Afiatic  iflands,  (Vol.  ii.  Pp.  431, — 437*)  heobfervea 
that  Fabri,  and  other  foreign  geographers  of  fcience  have  admitted,  by 
the  names  of  Soutk^rn  Indies^  Aujiral  Landsj  or  other  denominations,  » 
fifth  grand  divifion  of  the  globe,  including  New  Holland,  New  Gui« 
nea.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia, 
the  Friendly  and  Society  Iflands,  the  Marquefas,  and  even  the  Sand- 
wich Iflands  in  the  north.  It  is  oljvious,  however,  that  all  thefe  wide« 
ly  extended  regions  cannot  well  be  clafled  under  one  denomination  ; 
and  that,  as  nearly  one  half  of  them  lie  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
the  nzmt  of  Auftral  lands f  as  applied  to  the  whole,  becomes  very  oh* 
je(£iionable,  while  that  of  Southern  India  is  ridiculous.  De  Brofles, 
whom  our  author  juflly  charafiertfes  as  *<alike  diftinguilhed  for  th« 
extent  of  his  erudition,  the  elegance  and  precifion  of  his  tafte,  and  the 
comprehenfioii  and  dearnefs  of  his  judgment,"  obferving  that  oiir 
globe  is  compofed  of  three  large  extents  of  land,  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  (Europe  being  confidered  as  an  elongation  of  Afia,)  and  of- 
three  large  extents  of  water,  the  Indian,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
propofed  to  divide  what  he  calls  the  Aujiral  ff^orld  into  three  portions, 
each  to  the  fouth  of  the  three  above  mentioned.  •^  The  firft/*  fayi 
he,  ^^  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  fouth  of  Afia,  may,  in  confequence, 
be  named  Australasia.  The  fecond,  in  the  Atlantic,  which  I 
ihall  call  Magellanic  A,  begins  at  the  fouthern  point  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  continent,  and  comprehends  all  that  may  thence  extend  under 
the  fouthern  point  of  Africa,  where  a  long  undifcovercd  coaft  is  fup-^ 
pofed  to  exift.  I  fliall  comprife  in  the  third  all  that-  is  contained  in 
the  vaft  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fliall  giye  to  this  divifion  thd  name  of 
PaLTMKsiA,  on  account  of  the  neat  multitude  of  iflands/' 

•  Thefe 
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There  are  fiireijr  the  enlarged  ideas  of  a  truly  great  and  phWoSdfikt^ 
cal  mind.  But,  at  the  time  when  they  were  conceited,  the  difcotenes 
of  Cook  had  not  taken  place,'  ^^  The  MagelJanica  of  De  Broifet 
may,  therefore,"  fays  our  authar,  <'  pafs  into  ohlivion,  as  do  conti* 
nent,  nor  perhaps  even  ifles,  exift  to  the  fouth  of  America,  where  in- 
deed of  all  pofitions  they  were  the  lead  to  be  expeAed.  But,"  adds 
he,  ^*  the  two  other  appellations  begin  more  and  more  to  be  admitted 
among  fcientific  men,  from  whom^  they  will  gradually  pafs  to  the 
people,  as  ought  to  be  the  progrefs/' 

The  Atiftralafia  and  Polynefta  of  De  Brofles  are  indeed  very  excel- 
lent and  clear  arrangements ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that,  in  order 
to  inlure  their  univerfal  reception,  nothing  farther  is  neceflary  than 
that  they  fhould  be  known.  "  Yet  a  refpeS  for  ancient  ufage," 
Mr.  P«  obferves,  ^<  may  occafion  fome  delay  in  the  general  admiffion 
of  thefe  new  divifions  of  the  earth."  And  even  in  his  own  work,  he 
fays,  '*  they  are  not  formally  admitted,  or  intituled,  as  fuch,  but  are 
arranged  as  divifions  of  the  Afiatic  quarter,  with  which  they  have  a 

freater  connection  than  with  any  other  of  the  admitted  portions." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  464.)  He  has,  however,  both  in  the  above-mentioned 
introdudion  to  the  Afiatic  ifles,  and  under  the  title  Auftrtdafia  in  at 
fubfequent  part  of  his  book,  entered  into  a  pretty  extenfive  deuU  tA 
the  reafons  which  feem  to  evince  the  propriety  of  adopting  fuch  divi* 
fions,  and  of  the  limits  by  which  they  ought  to  be  defined.  On  both 
points  his  difcuffions  appear  to  us  to  be  perfedliy  rational,  convincing, 
and  clear  \  but  we  cannot  propofe  minutely  to  explain  them :  nor» 
indeed,  without  the  infpedion  of  the  maps,  would  the  explanation  be 
intelligible.  For  this  we  muft,  therefore,  refer  to  the  book  itfelf. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  in  general  terms,  to  inform  our  feaders 
'  what  thefe  two  new  divifions  of  the  earth,  as  fettled  on  our  author's 

Kinciplcs,  contain.  Australasia,  then,  comprehends,  i.  New 
olUnd,  which  our  author  would  diftinguifti  by  the  x\zva!t.N^mfia^ 
with  anv  ifles  that  may  be  difcovered  from  70^  to  the  we(},  to  between 
20^  and  30^  to  Che  eait,  including  particularly  the  large  iflands  which 
follow,  vix.  2.  Papua  or  New  Guinea ;  3.  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland*  with  the  Soloihon  ifles ;  4.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New 
Hebrides.;  5.  New  Zealand  \  6.  The  large  ifland  called  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  recently  difcovered  to  be  feparated  from  New  Holland  by 
a  ftrait  or  channel  called  Bafs's  Strait. 

With  regard  to  Polynesia,  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  P.,  "  that  fu- 
ture navigations  may  greatly  improve  and  enlarge  the  geography,  both 
by  the  difcovery  of  new  groupes,  and  by  a  more  accurate  arrangement 
'of  thofe  already  known."    At  prefent,  the  chief  fubdivifions  areas 
follow :  I.  The  Felew  Iflands;  2.  The  Ladrones;  ^.  The  Carolines, 


a  long  range  from  eaft  to  weft,  fo  as,  perhaps,  in  ftndnefs  to  include 
the  Pelew  Ifles ;  4.  The  Sandwich  Ifles ;  5.  The  Marquefas ;  6*  The 
Society  Ifles ;  7.  The  Friendly  Ifles :  befides  many  iflands  fcattered 


in  different  dire£tions^  whici)  it  would  be  difficult  to  conned  with 

any 
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sAy  groups  and  of  which,  indeed,  none  appear. to  be  of  any  confer 
quence.  ,  .< 

As  we  Oiall  not  again  recur  to  this  part  of  Mr.  P.*s  work,  we  flbalt 
here  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  foine  remarks  which,  in  the  introduc- 
tion more  ihan  once  mentioned,  he  makes  on  thd  names  fo  generally 
conferred  on  newly  difcovered  countries,'  and  which  certainly  meet 
witb  <:)ur  fuIUapprobation.  Of  the  A(,»ftralafia  and  Polynefia  of  De 
Brofles,  he  fays, 

*'  The  denomrnations  propofcd  by  this  learned  author  have  appeared  un- 
exceptioiiable  to  mod  men  of  Science;  but  the  abibrd  names,  impo fed  by 
ignorant  feamen  and  map* makers  of' all  countries,  have,  as  u(ual,  prevailed : 
whence  we  have  new  countries  which  bear  not  the  mofidil^ant  refemblance 
of  this  old,  and  New  South  Wales  has  become  a  part  of  New  Holland ! 
It  is  deeply  to.  be  r^retled,  that  feientific  works  mud  continue  to  be  di(^ 
graced  by  names,  imposed  by  whim  and  caprice,  and  that  a  Board  of  No- 
roencialut'e  was  not  added  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  to  fix  with  due  deli* 
beratioii  the  appeliatioits  proper  to  be  conferred.  i£  there  be  a  native  name, 
it  ought,  in  every  initance,  to  ehser^ue  [obtain]  the  preference,  as  length  may 
be  abbreviated,  and  roughnefs  fmoothed.  But  whe^e  a  general  appellation 
ji  unknown  to  the  fmali  favage  tribes,  the  names  of  monarchs,  and  [of] 
other  great  encouragers  of  difcovery,  and  thole  of  eminent  navigators,  may  be 
impofed,  witii  a  Latin  termination,  fo  as  to  nafs  into  all  European  languages, 
with  as  little  change  as  pbdible  It  is  to  ne  wiQiedibat  even  now  a  board 
of  this  kind  were  inflituted,  to  be  held  in  London,  but  attended  by  learned 
deputies  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  ^nd  France,  that  the  claims  of  prior 
dilcovery  may  [might]  be  fairly  invefligated,  and  the  names  of  the  firft 
princely  protestors  or  navigators  impofed,  tothelafting  prefervation  of  their 
memory.  Amidd  the  choice  of  denominations,  that  of  New  fliould  be  dif* 
mifled,  as  of  all  others  the  mod  abfurd  and  improper,  and  calculated  to  infer 
r^mblances  where  none  exid.''  (Vol.  ii.  p.  432.) 

A  ftri£l  adherence  to  regularity  and  order  is  the  very  foul  of  Mr. 
'  P.*8  fyftem.  Of  the  ancient  continent,  Ada,  he  obferves,  is  the  lar- 
geft  divifion^  and,  being  likewife  the  parent  of  nations  and  of  civili2ta«> 
tion,  it  might,  on  both  thefe  accounts,  feem  entitled,  in  a  general  ac'- 
count  of  the  earth,  to  priority  of  defcription.  But,  as  Europe  is  the 
feat  of  letters  and  of  arts,  and  is,  befides,  the  native  region  of  the  prin- 
cipal geographers,  it  has,  almoft  univerfaily,  obtained  the  preference  ; 
and  to  this  pra£lice,  of  courfe,  Mr.  P.  conforms.  Afrer  fome  perti- 
nent obfervations  with  regard  to  the  limits,  extent,  ancient  population, 
progreffive  difcovery,  religion,  climate,  and  natural  features  of  this 
'celebrated^ portion  of  the  globe,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  order  in 
which  he  intends  to  treat  of  the  feveral  ftates  into  which  it  is  divided. 
In  this  cafe,  the  principle  of  his  arrangement  is  the  relative  confequente 
of  thefe  fiat  es^  as  of  firft,  of  fecond,  and  of  third  importance.  1  he 
BritiUi  dominions  take,  as  naturally  might  be  expe£led,  the  \^i^^  \  and 
foreigners,  Mr.  P.  feems  to  fuppofe,  may  allege  that  thcfc  dominions 
fill  a  dnproportionate  fpace  in  his  work.  But  this  obj<r£l ion  might 
be  urged,  with  equal  juftice,  againft  every  fyftem,  whether  ancient  or 
modern:  all  geographers  having,  with  a  natur^^l- partiality,  enlarged 
.    NO.  X.X2.  VOL.  itvii.  C  c  in 
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in  their  account  of  their  naul  foil.  ^*  His  nutive  county  ought  a!ib,'' 
fays  our  author,  in  a  fentence  which  we  think  pot  happily  exprefied, 
**  to  be  the  cb^tf fidji^  of  every  reader ;  nor  can  much  ufeful  know- 
ledge  (for  our  knowledge  chicAy  fprings  from  comparifon)  be  imftittaii 
concerning  foreign  regions,  till  after  we  have  formed  an  iatimate  ac- 
quaintance with  our  native  land/'  (Vol.  i.  p.  15.)  Although  tht 
principle  here  adopted  by  Mr.  P.  is  iimple  and  clear,  yet  nothing,  at 
be  very  juftly  remarks,  would  be  fo  idle  or  prefumptupus  as  pretend- 
ing to  decide  the  precife  rank  of 'a  ftate  in  any  one  of  she  orders : 
*'  for  inftance,  whether  France  or  Ruflia  be  the  mod  powerful.  Thi» 
part  of  the  arrangement  mufl  therefore  be  ele&ive ;  and  it  it  fufficient 
that  the  dates  of  the  fame  order  be  treated  with  a  ftmtlar  length  of 
defcripticn."  (p.  i6r)  The  following  extradl  will  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  fpecific  manner  in  which  the  ingenious  author  has 
adjufted  this  part  of  his  plan  : 


t 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenlh  century,  the  European  ftates-com- 
riied  in  the  HrXl  order  are,  1.  Tb^  united  i/ff^<dWr  [kingdom]  of  Great 
L^itain  and  Ireland;  2.  France;  3.  Ruffia;  4.  The  Aufirian  diominions; 
5.  Tluife  of  Prullia;  6.*Spain;  7.  Turkey  :  which  lad  cannot  fo  juftly  be 
reduced  to  the  fecond  order;  for  though,  perhaps,  approaching  it*  latlj  (lill 
it  boalls  the  name  and  weight  of  an  empire* 

"  Under  the  fecond  order  have  been  arrangevl,  1.  Holland,  or  the  Unite<d 
Provinces;  2.  Denmark;  3.  Sweden;  4".  Portugal;  5.  Switzerland.  In 
the  third  are  contidercd  the  chief  Hates  of  Germany,  that  labyrinth  of  geo^ 

fraph;jr,  and  thofe  of  Italy.  The  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  might  per* 
aps,  if  entire  and  unOiaken,  afpire  to  the  fecond  order;  and  an  equal  ihk- 
tjnn  might  be  claimed  by  the  jttncihe  [united]  Ele^orate  Palatine  and  Ba- 
varian, and  by  that  of  Saxony.  But  as  fuch  Oates  vnfyform  [form  only]  ra- 
ther fuperiur  divifions  of  Germany  and  Italy,  it  appeared  more  advileabic 
to  coniidec  them  in  (heir  natural  intimate  connection  viitli  tfaefe  CQiintriesl" 
(p.lb\) 

(To  be  continutd.J 


EUments  of  -Galvanlfin  in  theory  and  praSfUe :  fUth  a  compreben/ive 
view  ofiti  Hifiory^  from  the  firfi  experiments  of  Galvani  to  the  prefent 
iime\  containing  aifo  praSlicMl  dinhiom  for  conftruSfing  the  Galvanic 
apparatus^  and  plain  fyftematic  inftruSiions  for  performing  ad  the  Vtf- 
rious  experiments,  Illujiratcd  with  a  great  variety  of  Copperplates* 
C.  H.  vVilkinfon.  2  vols.  Svo.  P.?.  472  each,  il.  .is.  Mur- 
ray.    1804.  ^ 

THE  work  before  us  is  partly  a  hiftory,  partly  a  fyftem,  and  partly 
a  hiftory  of  fyftems.  The  narrative  portion  of  the  publication, 
which  dates  facls,  explains  experiments,  and  records  the  progrefs  of 
difcovery,  is  much  more  ir^tere fling  and  important  than  either  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  writer's  own  theories  and  conjedures,  or  his  account 
of  the  theories  and  conjeflores  of  others.  In  analysing  this  produc- 
tion! therefore,  we  ihall  chiefly  confider.  the  fads  and  experiments 

which 
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Which  it  c'oiltaiiiS)  aild  the  acceffions  of  important  truths  which  it  de- 
livers :  we  fhall  mpre  flightly  mention  notions  and  guefies. 

The  performance  is  divided  into  thirty-fix  chapters.  Our  author 
confim^nces  with  ah  Account  of  th^  conjectures  and  hypothefis  which 
were  formed  prior  to  the  refearches  of  Galvani.  About  the  year 
1767,  Sultzer  produced  a  work  which  made  preparations  for  this  new 
branch  of  fcience ;  aqd  feveral  obfervations  were  sidvanced  to  fliew,' 
that  in  animals  there  it  a  (quality  of  the  fame,  or  a  fimilar  kind  ta 
eledricity  in  certain  other  fiibftances,  and  that  the  eledtrical  fenfatiou 
h  conduced  from  animals  by  metals^  as  well  as  from  inanimate  bo- 
dies. The  following  is  an  inftance  cited  by  Mr.  Wilkinfon:  **  A  me- 
dical ftildent  having  been  bitten  by  a  moufe,  killed  the  little  animaU 
and  refolved  to  d'ltkA  it :  touching  with  his  knife  the  intercoftal 
ttervc,  he  was  riot  a  little  furprifed  to  feel  an  ele6lrical  fenfation  fuffi- 
^iently  powerful  to  benumb  his  hand.  From  this  fa£l,  Vaflalii  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  acadeihy  of  Turui^  conjeSfured  that  nature  is  provided 
with  feme  means  to  preferve  and  retain  the  electricity  accumulated  in 
any  given  part  of  the  body  of  a  living  animal^  to  the  end  that  ih« 
fnay  employ  it  when  occafion  may  ferve.**  Till  the  time  of  Galvani^ 
phyfiologifn  advanced  no  farther  in  this  ftudy  than  conjecture.  Gal- 
vani made  various  experiments  6n  animals,  efpecially  frogs,  and  con« 
Vinced  bifnfelf  thzx.  there  is,an  eleftrical  power  in  animal  bodies^  com- 
municable by  the  fame  fpecie^  of  condudors,  as  from  other  fubftan« 
ces.  What  he  fuppofed  to  be  difcovery,  and  many  other  naturaliftt 
conceive  to  be  mfercly  an  hypothefis,  attained,on  account  of  its  author^ 
the  name  of  Galvanifm;  Next  follows  an  explanation  of  Galvani's 
theory  of  the  mode  of  operation  :  ^^  The  eledtrical  fluid  is  drawn  and 
attra£led  from  the  interior  of  the  miifcles  into  the  nerves^  whence  ie 
afterwards  pafibs  to  the  external  furface  of  the  mufcles,  infomuch 
that  each  difcharge  of  this  defcription  of  elef^rical  phial, is  followed  , 
by  a  mufcular  contradion^  which  is  the  cfFe£l  of  the  ftimulos  produ- 
ced by  the  eleftricity/*  From  this  theory  Galvani  conceived  various 
improvements  might  be  made  in  medicine.  The  fchemes  and  infe- 
rences in  tlwt  fcience  and  art  are  intenperfed  through  'the  work  iii 
detail  \  but  in  this  firfl  chapter  are  ilated  in  only  a  fummary  manner* 
The  theories  of  Galvani  were  combated  by  various  other  naturalilb. 
Mr.  Valli,  an  Italian. phyfician,  entered  on  a  fcries  of  Galvanic  experi* 
ments  at  Paris^  the  details  of  which  are  here  nari'ated.  The  refult  is 
an  admlffion  of  animal  eleftricity  as  a  general  faft ;  but  a  total  dif- 
ference ft-om  Galvani  as  to  the  operation  of  that  quality.  Fontana, 
another  phyfiologift  of  eminerice  admitted  the  fa£t,  bat  leaned  to  the 
opinion  of  Valli,  as  to  the  procefs  of  operation. 

The  moft  formidable  opponent  of  Galvani  was  Volta,  who  con- 
tended that  there  exifts  not  a  particular  ele^ricity  inherent  in  the 
fyftem  of  animals,  and  that  the  living  body  ought  fimply  to  be  con- 
&dered  as  a  humid  fubllance  or  conductor.  Spallazani  replied  to  the 
obj^aions  of  Volta,  and  (our  author  fays)  "  eJiabUJhedhy  new  expe- 
riments, the  numerous  chara<9pri(tics,  which,  in  conformity  to  hij 
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theorjr,  marked  the  diSbrences  between  aniaid  eleAricity  and  ( 
mon  ele£lncitv."    ^  .        ^    . 

Though  Mr,  Wilkinfon  feems  to  confider  the  point  as  deciCvdj 
fettled,  we  muft  acknowledge  we  cannot,  in  the  experiments  which 
be  dcfcribes,  find  ground  for  fuch  pofitive  affirmation.  The  faAs  and 
cafes  recorded  by  bimfelf  oppofe  rather  than  fupport  the  theory  of  am- 
thai  eledricity.  The  hypoihefis,  whether  true  or  falfe,  has  benefited 
the  world,  fince  experiments  undertaken  for,  or  againft  GalvanifA^ 
have  produced  refults  and  difcoveries  of  great  importance  in  other  fob- 
\e6is.  One  of  the  abieft  difTentients  from  the  theory  of  Galvaai  it 
V^aflali  Eandiy  an  Italian  naturalift,  who  addrefTed  a  letter  on  the  fub^ 
jed  to  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  in  Paris.  He  views  the 
queftion  in  the  following  light :  *^  JVhetber  it  is  (we  fuppofe  the  au- 
thor meant  to  fay  be)  the  eledlric  fluid  excited  or  put  in  motion  by 
the  contaA  or  flight  fridion  of  metals,  or  of  other  heterogeneous  bo- 
dies. Whether  it  is  peailiar  to  the  animal,  an<f  communicable  by  the 
conducing  fubftance  from  one  part  of  an  organized  body  to  another  i 
Or,  laftly,  whether  ir  is  a  fluid  diflFerent  from  elearkity  ?"  Of  Gal- 
vani  he  fpeaks  very  highly,  but  thinks  it  neceflary  to  wait  for  more 
demonfl;rative  proofs  ^fore  he  can  admit  the  theory.  *'  The  pheoo- 
mena/'  he  fays,  '*  noticed  by  Galvani,  prove  nothing  more,  than  that 
animak  are  electrometers,  ftill  more  fenftble  to  tbe  fmalldl  degree  of 
eltAricity  than  any  other  electrometers."  With  this  opinion  of  Vaf- 
iali  E^ndi  we  agree,  and  therein  differ  from  our  author.  The  faAs 
and  experiments,  detailed  by  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  are  not  fo  decifive  asi» 
convince  an  impartial  logician,  who  is  totally  unintereflied  in  the  coo- 
teft  about  Galvanifm,  or  Anti-Gaivanifm,  and  therefore  more  compe- 
tent to  judge  than  the  partizan  or  adverfary  of  the  fyftem.  Our  hifto- 
rian  having  unfolded  the  opinions  for  and  againft  the  theory  of  Gal« 
vanifm,  proceeds  to  the  encouragement  that  was  oflFered  by  learned  and 
opulent  bodies  for  refearches  on  that  fubjedL    . 

"  The  phenomena  of  Galvanifm  was  fcarcely  known,  and  circulated  la 
the  learned  world,  when  feveral  literary  focieties  propofed  premiums  lor 
the  encouragement  of  the  phyiiulogifls  who  (hould  fuccefsfally  cultivate  this 
Dew  acquifition  made  to  the  fciences.  In  1793  the  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Funoblowilkrana,  prftpofed  as  the  lubjed  of  a  premium  in  philo(bphy,  to  be 
beiiowed  in  1795,  the  experiments  of  Galvani,  Valli,  Volta,  and  others. 
The  competitors  were  requeftcd  to  point  out  the  new  fafls  to  which  thefe 
experiments  had  led,  to  fliew  how  they  could  be  clafled  ia  an  ufeful  way, 
and  how  they  could  be  explamed  in  conrormity  to  the  exilUng  (lateof^hi- 
lofbphical  knowledge.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Medical  Society  made 
this  phyfiological  quefiion  the  (ubjedl  of  a  premium,  which  that  fociety  diA 
tributeii  annually,  and  gave  the  award  in  favour  of  Profellor  Creve,** 

Our  author  now  minutely  narrates  the  advances  made  fay  the  parti- 
zans  and  adverfaries  of  Galvanifm  in  the  general  knowledge  of  phy- 
Cology..  The  experiments  and  arguments  of  Volta  are  comprdfed 
into  a  letter  diref^ed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philofophical  and  Medical 
Journal  at  Leipfick  ^  and  therein  the  writer  ibews  himfelf  a  very  found 
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reafoncr,  apportioning  admiilion  exadiv  to  the  degree  of  evidence^ 
Volta  appears  neither  friendly  nor  hoftiic  to  the  theory  of  Galvinifm : 
he  merely  withholds  complete  convi&ion  from  doubtful  and  equivocal 
experiments  ;  that  in  Galvan^'s  rcfearches  there  is  nothing  to  favour 
the.exiftenceof  animal  eledricity,  he  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  he 
finiply  contends  that  they  do  not  fufficiently  denionftrate  the  pheno- 
mena in  queftion  to  arife  from  an  eleSricitj  peculiar  to  animal  fub- 
ftances. 

Volta  advances,  as  an  hypothefis,  but  not  as  a  demonftrated  theory, 
fhe  following  antigalvank  opinion.  *•  The  whole  of  the  magic  of 
Galvanifm  confifts  fimply  in  an  artificial  ele£lricity  renewed,  when- 
ever it  is  put  in  motion,  by  the  conta£t  of  conduAors  of  a  diflFerenf 
nature.  The  latter  which  ad  cfTentially  may  be  conddered  as  the  pri- 
mary exciters."  Galvani,  on  the  other  hand,  confidered  the  fluid' 
which  has  been  named  after  him  as  an  eleSricity  refiding  eflfentially 
in  the  animal  organs.  Agreeably  to  the  theory  of  Volta  the  elediric 
fluid  nay  be  |Ait  in  motion  in  three  different  ways  by  the  means  of  at 
leaft  three  condu£tors,  of  a  different  nature,  brought  into  an  arc  or  ' 
circle.  The  firft  of  thefe  modes  confifts  of  two  metals,  or  conduc- 
tors of  the  firft  clafs,  each  of  a  diflind  nature,  which  touch  each 
othef  direAly,  by  one  of  their  extremities,  and  do  not  communicate 
by  the  other  extremity,  unlefs  by  the  medium  of  one  or  feveral  moifl 
conduAors,  or  condu£iors  of  the  fecond  clafs.  In  the  applicatioi^  of 
the  fecond  mode,  a  fingle  metallic  conduflor  of  the  firft  clafs,  is  placed 
()etween  two  humid  condu6lors  of  a  different  nature,  which  comma* 
nicate,  with  each  other.  The  third  mode  confifts  of  eftablifhing  a 
communication  between  three  conductors  of  a  different  nature.  This 
diOertation  on  Galvanifm  producesfrom  Mr.  Volta  many  very  ingenious 
obfervations  concerning  the  a6iion  of  metals.  The  experiments  and  de- 
dudions  of  Mr.  Volta  occupy  the  fifth  chapter.  The  fixth  proceeds 
to  the  fyftems  of  others,  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Mr.  Fowler  publiflied 
a  work  entitled  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relative  to  the  influence 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr.  Galvani,  and  commonly  called  Animal  Elec- 
tricity. Fowler  combats  the  theory  of  Valli,  and  fupports  Galva- 
nifm :  his  treatife  appears  to  contain  many  valuable  remarks  on  inci- 
dental fubjeSs  and  illuftrations  ;  but  we  can  find  no  new  proofs  of 
animal  eiedricity,  nor  any  certainty  that  the  variation  of  efreds  does 
not  arife,  as  in  other  eledrical  cafes,  from  the  diverfity  of  the  elcdlri* 
cal  matter  without  the  animal  fubftance  combined  with  the  nature  of 
the  coodu^ors  through  which  that  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  animal 
fubftance  in  queftion.  Mr.  Fowler's  work  includes  a  letter  from  Pro- 
feflbr  Robifon  of  Edinburgh,  which  contains  feveral  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  Galvanic  influence,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were 
made  by  himfelf;  jThey  are  very  accurately  defcribed,  and  the  rea- 
foning  on  them  is  extremely  ingenious,  but  they  do*  not  amount  to  a 
thorough  proof  of  animal  eleflricity.  Dr.  Wells  wrote  a  paper  0n 
Oalvanifin,  which  is  contained  in  the  philpfophical  tranfadions  of 
C  c  3  1795, 
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t'ns,  and  fupports  the  Galvanic  theory,  but  without  impreffing  cqat 
vidion. 

Before  our  author  enters  farther  on  the  htftory  of  Galvanifm,  be 
reviews  that  part  of  animal  organisation  which  the  Galvanic  theory 
fuppofes  to  contain  eledlricity.  He  confiders  animal  heat  and  vitality, 
and  records  the  chief  opinions  and  experiments  on  thefe  fubjeds. 
Mr.  Fofle,  a  naturalift  of  Rennes,  (fays  our  author), 

"  demons/ rates,  with  coniiderable  ingemuity,  the  n>ode  in  which  heat  ought 
necJarily  to  be  produced  in  animals.  He  examines  its  Felatious,  with  the 
digelHon  as  weu  as  with  the  nutrition;  and  in  a  phonological  difcuffion  on 
ihe  blood  and  refpiration^  endeavours  to  refute  the  generally  received  opinioa 
relative  to  the  di(li}'drogenation  and  decarbonation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
His  aim  is'tofirove  that  Uic  water  and  carbonic  acnd,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  afcertained  in  expiration,  do  not  arife  from  tiie  above  modiiicatknis 
pf  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  but  on  the  other  hand  froa^he  pulmofiary  fran- 
fpiration  refulting  from  the  completion  of  the  funfiio^s  of  (hofe  organs.** 

We  cite  this  paflage  to  illuflrate  a  defeat  ip  our  author  which  has  ji 
great  and  frequent  influence  on  his  work.  Thpre  is  a  want  of  prcr 
cifion  of  language  in  mentioning  intelle^ual  operations,  which  (hews 
his  ideas  on  thcfc  fubjeds  to  be  confufed  and  indiftind.  Ingenuity  is 
a  quality  belonging  to  invention,  and  not  to  demonflration.  Inge- 
nuity may  be  exerted  in  difcovering  pr  deviling  proofs ;  hut  ci|naot 
b^  employed  in  demonftration,  which  entirely  depends  on  the  appli- 
cation ot  appofiie  proofs.  But  eyen  \yere  we  to  allow,  that  ii\genuity 
might  belong  to  demonftration,  the  paflage  now  quoted  conuins  na 
ace  cunt  of  any  demonftration,  it  is  aflatetnent  qf  ccMJeSIure^  without 
any  view  of  their  grounds.  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  indeed,  very  often  con«- 
fouiids  hypothefis  with  dedudion,  which  may  perhaps  accoiint  for  his 
fuppoit  of  the  Galvanic  fyftem.  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  imperfe£l  proof. 
Our  author  proceeds  to  flate  the  difference  between  fenfibility  and  if- 
ritability.  The  diftindtion  is  very  nice,  but  we  Ihould  apprehend 
witho«it  a  real  diverfity  ;  and  that  irritability  is  a  certain  degree  of.fea- 
fibility ;  rather  than  a  quality  of  a  different  fpecies. 

Ctiapter  eighth  contains  a  review  of  the  different  theories  aqd  opi- 
nions relative  toGalvanifm,  up  to  the  commencement  of  1798.  Much 
of  this  part  is  necfifliarily  recapirulacion  ;  feveral  new  names  are  intro- 
duced, with  Ihort  account^  of  their  rcfpe^ive  notion?,  but  we  do  not 
iifid  any  advance  made  in  afcertaining  the  principle.'  \n  1798  the 
cxiftcnce  of  animal  eleflricity  was  not  PRpvEDj  and  Galvanitm  ftill 
continued  a  ^««;V«-?K''^,  without  rifing  to  be  a  sciBi!7C£.  The  moft 
important  of  the  diflcrtations  here  enumerated,  is  a  treatifeby  Reiur 
hold,  a  favourer  of  Galvanifm ;  and  though  he  does  not  demonflrate 
the  ifuth  of  that  theory,  he  introduces  many  remarks  and  experiments 
that  are  hig'rtiy  valuable,  and  conjedures  that  ar»  very  amufing.  A 
fe6lion  of  Ruinhold's  effay  is  devoted  exclufivcly  to  experinients  rela- 
tive to  the  external  fenfes ;  and  this  part  to  general  readers  will  bp 
more  entertaining  than  bis  difcuflions  on  nerves  and  n^ufcks.    The 
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review  of'  Mr.  Reinhold  includes  incitabiiity.  Female  animals  arc 
jnore  inciubJe  than  male ;  young  animals  more  incitable  than  old. 
Of  thcfe  propofitions  wc  entertained  no  doubt  before;  and  we  think 
that  Reinhold  in  advancing  them  ;  and  Wilkinfon  in  repeating  them, 
merely  wafted  time  and  labour.  Our  author  mentions  an  experiment 
of  Reinhold  to  afcertain  the  nature  and  degree  of  incitability  of  ani-  ^ 
snals  after  death. 

"'  Reinhold  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  on  young  and  aged  animals 
killed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  and  repeatedly  iioiiced 
that  In  the  cale  of  the  former  (he  movements  were  impetuous,  but' of  a 
fhorter  duration;  while  in  that  of  the  latter,  however  feeble  they  might  be» 
they  continued  for  a  greater  length  of  lime.  He  confequently  infers,  that 
the  young  animals  were'  merely  incitable  immediately  after  tlieir  death ;  but 
that  the  aged  ohes^ontinued  longer  in  a  (late  of  incitability/' 

Having  finifhed  Reinbold'sreview  of  Galvanifmy  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  produdion  of  Humboldt,  entitled^  **  Experiments  on 
Galvanifm,  and  in  general  on  tke  irritation  of  the  mufcular  and  ner- 
vous fibres."  Humboldt  is  alio  a  favourer  of  Galvanifm,  and  confix 
ders  thee§e&s  as  iiot  a^cribable  to  common  eleSricity,  but  derived' 
from  a  fluid  inherent  in  living  animals,  analogous  to  magnetifm  and 
«^le£lr4city.  Humboldt  al fo,  without  iftahlijhlng  bis  ibiory^  producer* 
a  great  number  of  amufing,  and  fome  ufeful,  obfervations  and  expe* 
flients.  The  efiay  of  this  naturalift  on  Galvinifm  incltides  his  view 
of  aietallic  irritation.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  bis  theory. 
He  affumes  that  the  organs  are  enabled  to  manifefi  folely  and  by  them- 
lelves  the  phenomena  of  Galvanifm  :  arguing  from  this  a^Tumption, 
he  ccrncludes  that  they  <»atain  the  fiimulating  cauTe.  We^  who  are 
tota  Jy  indtiFerent  to  the  iflue  jof  the  Galvanic  conteft,  hav^  to  obferve 
that  his  firft  and  fundamental  pofition  is  not  hitherto  paovED  :  all 
his  feries  of  dediii^ions,  therefore,  conftitute  no  add itioaal  portion  of 
fbience.  The  theory  fuppofes  a  peculiar  fluid  called  Galvanic,  and 
undertakes  to  explain  the  relations  and  diflerences  between  the 
galvauic^  eledric,  and  magnetic  fluids.  Suppofing  the  exiftence 
of  Galvanifm,  he  enters  into  ingenious  conjedures  and  diflertationa 
concern  lug  tbe  daufe^  the  moft  efficient  procefles,  and  ufeful  applica- 
tions. We  fay,  eftabjifh  the  fa£t,  before  you  aiCgn  caufe,  or  make 
jan  application.  That  the  fact  of  Galvanifm  is  not  hitherto  cftablifhed 
we  plainly  fee,  and  confequently  that  reafonings  on  it  are  as  phyfi* 
cally  uielefs^  as  reafonings  on  the  fuppofed  perfe£iibility  of  man,  were 
i^orally  and  politically  hurtful. '  Humbo]dt  is  ^t  great  painfi  to  apply  - 
chemiflry^  to  explain  the  proc^fs  of  vitality,  but  without  fuccefs. 
3iit  his  treat! fe  contains  many  ingenious  and  juft  obfervations  on  the 
great  importance  of  chemiftry  in  pfayiiology,  medicine,  and  various 
purpofes  of  life  ;  and  thefe  are  more  truly  valuaUe  than  his  wafte  of 
ingenuity  in  accounting  for  what  is  not  proved  t^  ixift.  There  follow  va- 
irious  remarks  on  the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel. 

Mr.  PraflF^  a  phyfiologift  of  Kiel,  publiihed  a  memoir  on  Ae  theory 
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of  Humboldt.  He  affirms,  that  after  peruQng  Humboldt's ^ork,  the 
reader  ,ha^  ma(le  np  farther  advances,  than  heretofore,  in  the  know* 
led^^e  of  the  phyfiolngy  of  organized  bodies.  The  following  obfenr»- 
Nation  of  Mr,  Praff  we  think  juft  and  Important.  *•  We  ought  rather 
to  conlefs  our  ignorance  relative  to  the  unknown  procefs  of  vitalicj, 
thsn  to  pay  an  attention  to  bypothefis  fo  devoid  at  all  propf  and  d<- 
monflration.  It  is  by  chemical  affinities  that  life  is  to  be  explained." 
(.epot,  of  the  French  National  Inftitute,  fupports  the  Galvanic  theory, 
with  all  the  illogical  ingenuity  of  a  French  fciolift,  aflerttng  glibly, 
and  declaiming  plaufibly,  without  fad  or  argument. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1798  a  commiffion  was  appointed  \>j 
the  French  National  Inftitute,  to  examine  the  different  Galvanic  ex- 
periments whicli  had  been  made,  and  to  afcertain  their  effe^s  and  re- 
fults.  The  committee  accordingly  undertook  the  inquiry  and  rgp^rted 
fr^refi*  This  report  contains  an  admifllon  of  the  principle,  though 
Supported  by  no  adequate  proof.  The  iztne  phiU/opbers  who  rra/in  on 
fiich  fi;rounds,  proceed  to  application  and  ufc ;  and  report  what  blefii* 
ings  Galvanirm  is  to  produce.  One  of  themoft  imporunt  advan* 
tages  which  fuch  y27^//  predi£b,  is  the  acquifitton  of  a  command  over 
vitality.  By  tbe  tmprovimenis  wbiA  4nri  U  be  effe&ed  through  Galva* 
nifm,  the  preach  philofophers  exned  that,  at  a  future  period,  men 
^e  to  be  able  to  raije  the  dead,  ^uch  extravagant  reveries  are  worthf 
of  fucii  philofophers,  as  conceive  that  men  might  be  mod  happy  with-* 
nut  (bcial  order,  virtue,  and  piety;  but  froipfoundly  judging  Britona 
merit  equal  contempt,  as  political  and  religious  Jacobinifm  merit  de^ 
teftation.  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  appearing  to  adopt  the  anticipations  of 
French  volatility,  iays,  ^^  to  how  many  difcoveries  in  the  pradiceof 
medicine  may  not  this  principle  lead."  Let  him  firlt  prove  his  prin* 
ciple,  which  neither  he,  Galvani,  nor  the  French  Inftitute,  has  done, 
then  will  it  be  fully  early  to  conjehure  the  many  bkffings  which  it  isu 
produce.  This  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  proceeds  not  on  hSts  hot 
on  prophecies,  is  equally  ahfurd  m  natural  as  in  moral  and  political 
fcience.  Diflertations  o)i  the  advantages  which  Galvanifm  may  cauTe, 
before  the  principle  be  eftabliihed,  are  no  lefs  ufelefs  than  diflertations 
on  the  eite£l$  that  may  arife,  from  the  eftablilbment  of  a  government 
of  perfed  eqiuhty ;  a  ftate  that  never  (las  exiftedj  and  n^yer  can  exift 
fill  mankind  are  entirely  changed,  . 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  theory  of  Aldini,  the  nephew  of 
.Galvani,  and  the  moft  adive  fupport^^r  of  his  do&rines. 

•  ''In  Oclober  1K02  he  made  feveral  experiments  before  tbe  Gah^anip 
Society  of  Paris,  and  the  following  were  thp  principal  phenomena  which 
yrere  obTerved :  Frogs  exhibited  a  very  fenfibie  contraction,  without  any 
metallic  i]ib(iikt\cp  being  interpofed,  and  by  the  fimple  contact  of  the  nerves 
with  the  mi  c!e&.  The  animal  was  ftveral  times  produced,  and  made  fenr 
fible,  by  Hmilar  difpoiitions.  Simultaneous  mufcular  contradtons  were 
pioduced  by  the  application  of  iilvef  alone  in  three  frogs,  ^c^ntly  prepare^ 
.  apd  placed  in  the  lame  diredfon/' 
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Fi^oia  thcfe.  experiments  Profcflbr  Aldini  infers,  that  **  in  analo. 
gous  fubje£ts  the  animal  fluid  fupplies  the  place  of  the  ele£lric  fluid 
propagated  by  metals;  and  that  this  ai>imal  fluid  needs  no  other  con- 
dudor  befides  the  organ 'zed  pai^s  of  the  animal/'  This^infeFcnce  is 
ah  aflertion  of  the  prupciple  ;  but  we  cannot  fee  the  ne'ceflary  connec- 
tion between  the  experiments  and  the  inference.  The  experimencr 
nerely  prove,  that  there  may  be  in  animal  fubftaoces  contr'^iStons^ 
without  any  metaUic  condu&or ;  a  fa£t  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  deny  ; 
but  do  not  prove^  that  fuch  contractions  come  from  animal  electricity; 
and,  therefore,  the  experiments  df  Aldini  do  not  condud  the  impar- 
fial  reader  nearer  the  Galvanic  conclufion  than  before:  ftill  it  is  not 
fcience  but  conje<^ure. 

Our  author  i^ow  proceeds  to  the  application  of  Galvanifm  to  mcdi* 
cine.  Here  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Galv;kri  on  certain  difeafes  and  re- 
medies, but  he  adduces  no  facts  in  confirmation  of  fuch  opinion. 
We  cannot  perceive  what  addition  has  accrued  to  nofology,  from  the 
ideas  and  conjectures  of  his  hero. 

The  medicinal  properties  afcribed  to  Galvanifm  are  fuc^  as  were 
long  before  known  to  arife  from  ele&ricity  ;  and  many  cafes  are  in- 
troduced, which,  though  no  illuflrations  of  the  exiflence  of  Galva-* 
nifm,  yet,  as  electrical  experiments,  are  curious,  ufeful,  and  intereft* 
ing.  In  1800  Profeiibr  Volta  invented  a  new  apparatus  for  Galvanic 
inquiries,  and  his  invention  has  certainly  facilitated  eleCtrical  experi* 
'ments.  The  eife^s  produced  by  the  Galvanic  theory,  and  its  alleged 
applications,  appear  to  us  to  aHfe  from  the  general  laws  of  eleCtricity; 
and,  without  following  our  author  through  his  whole  hi(tory  of  opi- 
nions and  guefles,  we  admit  many  of  his  faCts  to  be  extremely  va- 
'  luable,  though  they  by  no  means  evince  the  Galvanic  theory  to  be 
true. 

After  reading  the  whole  of  this  work,  we  found,  that,  as  a  demon-*- 
ftration  of  the  exiftence  of  Galvanifm,  it  is  totally  ineflicient :  the 

Iiroofa  do  not  eftablifli  the  propofition  which  tOas  to  he  demonjiraied^ 
h  that  primary  objeCt  the  author  fails.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  a  perform- 
;ince  which  contains  much  important  experiment  and  ufeful  deduction  ; 
and  we  recommend  to  our  readers,  to  confider  it  lefs  as  a  difputatidn 
about  Galvanifm,  than  a  colleSion  of  faCts,  procefTes,  and  illuftra- 
tions  in  eieCtricity,  and  other  branches  of  fcience  fubfervient  to  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Indeed,  whether  what  they  call  Galvanifm  be  or 
be  not,  a  new  fpecies  of  eleCtricity,  is  more  a  queftion  of  claflSiiicatioa 
than  of  ufej  and  refembles  thofe  refearches  in  Botany,  which  lay  more 
ftrefe  on  the  nomenclature  of  plants^  than  their  properties  and  fubfer^ 
ricnc^  to  purpofca  Qf  life. 
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Galloway  V  Comnun^arUs  uptm  the  Revelations^  ^c. 
(Concluded  from  p.  237.^ 

IN  the  flxth  verfe  ^'  the  woman  fled  into  the  wildemefs,  where  &e 
hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  (hould  feed  her  1260 
days."  The  moft  curfory  reader  of  the  prophecy,  we  believe^  coo^ 
ceivesthe  i^/V^n^/i  here  to  fignify  a  place  of  fafety,  where,  under 
the  protedion  of  God,  the  church  might  be  fecured  froDfi  the  fury  of 
the  dragon.  But  our  author^  outdoing  himfelf  in  the  licentioufneis 
of  vifionary  and  wild  reverie,  conceives  it  to  be  a'  place  of  puniflin>cot, 
'^  The  wildernefs/'  he  fays,  *^  means  Mohammedan  fenfuality  and 
Papal  idolatry  ;"  and  to  ^'  this  condru^ion  of  the  word  he  has  been 
iedy  becaufe,  in  its  literal  fenfe,  it  is  a  place  of  difordcr,  confulion^ 
und  darknefs,  having  no  path  to  dired  the  traveller  to  his  home,  and 
therefore  is  a  proper  figure  to  denote  an  apodacy  from  the  gafpel  of 
Chrid,  replete  with  falfie  dodrines  and  myflical  cfrrors,  which  tend 
to  bewilder  and  niiilead  mankind  from  the  path  of  truth  into  dark- 
nefs and  fin."  (p.  136.}  In  the  wildernefs,  the  chucch  ''  bath  a 
place  jprepared  of  God,"  that  is,  fays  our  author,  ^'  ordained  by  God 
for  her  ,puntjbment^  repentance,  and  purification  ;  where  flie  mould 
be  *  fed,*  on  bread  und  waur^  or  prophefy  in  fackcloth  126a  days/' 
{p.  1:^7.)  it  is  wonJerful  that  Mr.  G.  did  not  perceive  howjcomr 
pleteiy  his  interpretation  contradi6ls  the  whole  train  and  obje£l  of  the 
prophet's  reprcfentation.  St.  John  makes  the  woman  flee  into  the 
wildernefs,  evidently  for  fecuritv  from  the  dragon,  while  Mr.  G> 
ipakes  her  ru(h,  with  deliberate  folly,  into  his  very  jaws. 

The  war  defcribed  in  the  fubfequent  verfcs  Our  author  underflands 
to  relate  to  the  Reformation.  This  war  was  '^  in  Heaven,"  he  fays, 
*•  or  in  the  church,'^  between  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  on  the  oile 
part,  and  the  Pope  of  ftome  and  his  adherents  on  the  other,  (p.  139-) 
feut  ihough  Heaven  here  means  the  church  in  general,  in  the  vciy 
next  verfe  it  means  only  the  reformed  cbMrch.  '^  1  he  great  dragoa 
was  cafl  outy"  which  event  our  author  confides  as  having  chiefly 
taken  place  at  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia.  <'  Neither  was  bis  place 
found  any  more  in  Heaven,"  that  is,  fays  Mr.  G.  ^'  in  the  reformed 
church  ;  for  the  reformers  feparated  themfelves  from  the  apoilate 
church,  by  protefiing  againft  its  dodrines."  (p.  140.)  But  if  we 
(hould  allow,  that  the  Pope  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  havebeea 
cjst  out  of  the  re/ormed church,  it  naturally  occurs  to  afk  how  became 
to  be  caft  out  of  his  oturij  which  Mr.  G.  jufl  the  page  before,  makes. 
at  lead  a  part  of  Heaven.  Our  author,  however,  quickly  drops  the 
Pope,  and  takes  up  the  devil  ^  and  he  enters  on  an  inquiry  into 
'*  what  plaUf  or  among  what  ^ef crip/ions  of  mankind^  his  art  and 
cunning  induced  him  to  refort,  in  order  farther  to  profecute  bis  plan.'' 
This  deceiver,  he  obferves,  **  could  not  return  to  the  antedeluvtai^ 
world,  for  that  was  no  more  5  nor  to  the  heathen  wofld,  for  he  ha4 
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nade  there  a  complete  experiment  with  his  tricks  and  frauds  wiihout  . 
r»cccfs."  Neither  the  "  Mohammedan  church,"  (as  our  author  a!- 
iravs  fpeaks,}  hor  the  church  of  Rome  Whs,  in  the  commentator's 
bpinion,  proper  fcencs  of  retreat  for  the  devil  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
founded  on  reaibns  which  to  us,  we  contefs,  appear  rather  fur^)ri^ing, 
Tbey  are  that  "his  opiates  had  entirely  enervated  and  lulled"  the  for- 
mer church  **  into  a  Rate  of  filthy  fcnfuality  and  ftupor ;"  and  that 
the  latter  was  *'  immerfed  in  fcnfual  indolence,  and  abominable  vice." 
(p.  142.)  We  fhould  certainly  have  thought  that  the  devil  could  not 
eafily  find-fitter  habitations.  But  "  he  wascaftout,"  fays  the  pro- 
phet, **  into  the  earth ;"  and  this  again  means,  agreeably  to  a  favour- 
ite interpretation  of  our  author,  as  already  obferved,  '*  a  country  of 
people  full  of  irreligion,  impiety,  and  darknef^,  whofe  hearts  being 
hardened  and  dark  like  the  earth,  an  opake  body,  folid,  impenetra-  - 
J>le,  and  inca]9able  of  receiving  light  from  the  fun,  were  incapable  of 
receiving  the  word  of  God,  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs."  (p.  142.)-^ 
This  expofition  is  now  fo  familiar  to  us  that  we  do  not  feel  ourfelves 
difpofed  to  call  it  in  queftion  :  The  country,  of  courfe,  is  France; 
but  ic  is  odd  that  one  of  the  circumftances  which  our  author  mentions 
as  rendering  this  country  a  peculiarly  proper  receptacle  for  Satan 
ibould  exaSly  coincide  with  what  he  formerly  defcribed  as  difquali- 
fying  the  Mohammedan  and  Papal  churches.  This  circumflance  is 
that  France  '*  lived  in  extravagance  and  diflipation,  havini^  a  moft 
magnificent  court,  and  leading  men  into  every  fenfual  paftion,  into 
^very  kind  of  incontinence,  irreligion,  and  impiety.*'  (p.  143,) 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  events  to  which  this  chapter  relates^ 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  thit  from  the  6th  verfe  to  the  end, 
the  prophet  does  nothing  but  delineate  more  fully  what  he  had  hricRy 
Sketched  before.     No  n«w  fubjtr6l  is  introduced.     The  woman  is  the 
fame  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter ;  fo  are  i\\c  dragon ^  the  wilder- 
^//i,  and  the  time  of  the  woman^s  fojourning  there.     But  now  that 
the  dragon  is  feated  in  France,  our  author  is  under  the  neceflicy  of  dif- 
carding  his  former  ideas,  and  of  finding  new  meanings  for  all  the  other 
figures.     Nor  does  the   fertility   of  his  invention   fail    him.      The 
•*  woman''  is  now  **  the  fymbol  for  the  pious  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion,  who  fled   from  Atheif^ical  perfecution."     The  **  wi'dernefs" 
denotes  the  neighbouring-  countrie6  '*  where  they  were  bewildered^* 
fays  our  author  j  but  **  where  the  mercies  of  providence  hao  prepared 
the  hearts  of  men  to  nouriih  them."     By  .^*  a  time,  and  times,  and 
half  a  time"  is  evidently  figniiied  the  fame  peiiod  as  before  (in  v.  6.) 
of  1260  days,  being  three  prophetic  years  and  a  half,    each  year  of 
360  days.     Yet  now  Mr.  G.  underllands  them  to  mean  the  three 
years  and  a  half  which  literally  intervened  between  the  banishment  of 
the  French  clergy,  and  the  decree  of  toleration,  (p.  151  — 154.)     **  It 
was  to  England  an8  Germany,"  Mr.  G.  obferves,  **  but  principally 
the  latter,  that  the  profeffors  of  Chriftianity  fled  ;"  and  this  is  what 
is  meant  in  the  16th  verfe,  where  it  faid  that  **  the  earth  helped  the 
f^oman."    For  oUr  readers  mud  not  he  furprized  when  they  are  told 
•***"*  tha? 
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that  now  again  the  earth  has  another  fenfe,  and  fignifies  ^  die  f;^ 
tate  empire  Germany/'  who,  '^in  her  tarn,  *  opened' her  noutlt/ 
(v.  1 6.)  and  declared  war  againft  the  dragon,  or  France/'  By  wiM 
means  £ng]and,  who  <^  helped  the  woman"  as  well  ai  Germany,  faM 
the  good  fortune  to  efcape  the  di (grace  of  being  typified  by  the  ^  earA^* 
Mr.  G'.  has  not  informed  us.  But  our  love  for  our  country  makes  ip 
willing  to  believe  that,  in  his  explanation  of  the  laft  verfe  of  tfe# 
chapter,  whether  he  has'  been  fuccefsful  or  not  in  accurately  feizii{| 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  he  has  not  afligned  her  a  fanciful  cfaarad«|^ 
Thofe  with  whom  the  dragon  *^  went  to  make  war"  muft  mean,  jii 
fay?,  *^  that  nation,  or  aflbciated  body  of  Chrifttans,  who,  notwi^ 
ftanding  the  artifices,  frauds,  and  perfecutions  of  Papal  idolatry,  ihi 
delufive  promifcs  and  captivating  do&rines  of  Frendi  Ath/eifai,  Oiaid^ 
at  the  very  time  of  the  event,  have  beft  preferved  the  knowledge  ai^' 
fear  of  God,  and  their  faith  in  Chrift."  And  «'  the  text/'  be  adki 
'^  can,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  no  other  nation  but  Great  Bri* 
TAIN."  (Pp.  154,  155.)  For  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  we  cannot 
.aiFord  room  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  very  fcrupuloufly  to  weigh  tbepi,. 
That  our  country  may  (1111  continue  to  merit  this  honourable  chaiacf 
ter,  and,  under  the  wings  of  Omnipotence,  to  enjoy  profperity  uA 
(atety,  he  fubjoins  a  folemn  and  earneft  prayer,  ^o  which  we  heaixi|f 
fay  Amen. 

The  author's  commentary  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  is  cxceedia^y 
furious,  perhaps  the  moft  curious  part  of  the  work ;  but  our  acco«n|. 
of  it  muft  be  very  circumfcribed  :  In  this  chapter  two  beafis  axe  de» 
fcribed,  one  as  ^'  rifing  up  out  of  the  fea,"  (v.  i.)  and  ^*  another  ai 
coming  up^^out  of  the  earth."  (v,  11.)  According  to  Biibop  Newtosi 
and  the  greater  number  of  Proteftant  interpreters,  the  firft  oieans  tb^ 
Roman  ftate  in  general,  the  fecond  the  Roman  church  in  particular; 
With  the  notion  of  thefe  interpreters  refpeding  the  firft  beaft  Mr.  6* 
s^grees ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fecond,  ^*  he  has  been  led,"  he  ia«b 
*'^  with  relu£lance,  and  not  without  fear  of  being  himftlf  miftakcK, 
to  differ  from  all  former  Proteftant  commentators."  The  '^  beaft  of 
the  earth,"  inihort,  is  Revolutionai^y  France;  and  of  tbivwc 
(ball  new  exhibit  the  full  proofs  to  which  we  formerly  alluded.  Tbey 
are  chiefly  derived  frbm  the  fingle  word  Earth  i  and  all  tog^dia 
difplay  a  fpecimen  of  reafoning  to  which,  perhaps,  it  will  be  fomcwhlt 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  ^ 

**  We  have  feen,"  fays  our  author,   *'  that,   in  prophetic  dialed,  tlie 
word  sea  is  made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  manner  of  the  rife  of  wicked  drl 
focieties.    A  meaning  not  Icfs  eomprehenilve  and  imporfant  we  may  cxm-  i 
elude  is  here  affixed  to  the  word  earth,  '  Now  a  little  knowledge  of  the  oa*  | 
ture  of  that  body  will  ihew,  that  the  word  is  here  made  ufe  of  to  pcMnt  oat  \ 
two  great  features  of  the  power  typified  by  this  other  beaft,  viz.  thai  it  ; 
ihould  arife  out  of  one  great  kingdom  or  nation,   and  be  a  xevoiutiooa^ 
power :  and  that  it  (liould  f  urpafs  in  depravity  of  morals^   in  impiety  aa4 
mifchief,  all  other  civil  fopieties^  which  had  ever  piuiled  bdb|3e  it  in  the 
worlds 
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**  To  jtlftHy  lbi«  interpretation  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  earfk,  it 
i*  nece(&ry  to  remind  the  reader^  that  he  is  upon  hieroglyphic  ground,  and 
that  the  apocalypfe  is  written  in  a  dialedl,  the  types  and  figurative  exprel^ 
£ons  of  which  are  taken  from  the  forms^  faculties,  and  qualities  of  tjiingt 
ill  the  natural  world.  Here  then  the  prophet  tells  us,  tliat  he  faw  this '  beall 
come  up  out  of  the  earth/  a  great  body  in  the  natural  world,  poOelfing 
divers  faculties  and  qualities.  Now  that  which  comes  out  of,  or  fprings 
from,  a  thing,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  world,  partakes  of  the  facul- 
ties and  qualities,  and  of  coariie  bears  the  refemblance,  of  the  thing  itfelf^ 
out  of  which  it  came  up,  or  from  wiiich  it  arofe :  as  a  tree,  for  inllance, 
partakes  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the^feed  of  the  tre^  from  which  it 
cuae  up;  or  an  elephant,  or  a  man,  of  the  elephant  or  man  firom  which  he 
ibrang,  Tojuilify,  therefore,  the  interpretation  here,  we  mud  prove  thaf 
tne  power  intended  to  be  foretold  by  the  word  eatth,  mull  relemble,  in  its 
abilities  and  qualities,  thofe  of  that  particular  body. 

"  Now  the  earth  is  one  great,  dUtinct,  indeftendent  body  in  the  natural 
mrld,  and  fo  is  a  proper  lymbol  for  one  great,  diftinA,  independent  na«* 
tion  in  the  moral  and  political  world.     The  earth  is  a  revolutionary  body^ 
peHbrming  revolutions  not  only  upon  its  own  axis,  but  round  the  (un.    \t 
"  mufl  therefore  be  allowed  that  the  earth  is  a  proper  t^pe  for  a  revolutionacy 
power  or  nation,  which  has  undergone  fundry  political  revolutions,     Th« 
earth  again  is  a  revolutionary  body,  which  performs  its  revolutions  without 
the  end  of  any  other  natural  body ;   and  therefore  it  is  an  appofite  %ure,  to 
detiote  a  revolutionary  nation,  which  performs  itii  revolutions,  without  the 
"affiilance  of  any  other  political  body.     The  earth  is  alfo  the  great  body,  out 
of  which  all  the  additional  means  of  j/«  and  misery  are  acquired ;  fuch  as  ar- 
fenic,  and  all  other  deadly  poifons ;  fulphur  and  faltpetre ;  alfo  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  that  deiiroying  compofition,  gunpowder ;    together  with 
iron,  ^eel^  and  flint,  which  complete  the  fyftem  of  modem  de^ru6lion.— 
Moreover,  gold  and  filver,  thofe  common  means  of  human  corruption,  cx- 
cefs,  and  intemperance,  are  thence  extracted^     By  the  ule  of  thefe  metals, 
mankind  are  drawn  in  to  all  manner  of  fin*  intemperance,  and  difeafe,  by 
which  ajgreater  number  of  the  fpecies  is  cut  o(!'  before  their  time,  in  the 
career  of  fenfuality  and  lin,  than  by  all  other  means  whatever.     Hence  it 
is  that  a  beafl  coming  up  out  of  this  earth  is  an  accurate  figure  for  a  revo- 
lationary  power,  the  mod  wantonly  deftru6iive  and  confiimmately  finiul. 

"  And  if,  ever  iince  the  prophet  wrote,  there  has  been  in  the  world  no 
civil  fociety  ©r  ftate,  which  will  bear  any  comparifon  with  the  meanings  of 
ibis  prophetic  type,  one  only  excelled,  and  if  that  one  (Iiall  accurately  fulfil 
M  of  them,  furely  no  man  of  reafon  and  candour  will  deny  that  fucn*  civil 
ibciety  muft  be  the  true  prototype  of  the  beast.  And  this  is  the  fa6l ;  for  hif- 
tory  bears  no  teftimony  of  any  fuch  civil  fociety,  except  RRvoLUTioMAar 
^France  :  and  that  nation  has  fo  perfectly  fulfilled  all  the  different  mean<- 
'  logs  of  this  comprehenfive  figure,  that  nothing  is  wanting-  For  the  Frencii 
republic,  as  it  is  called,  has  rifen  out  of  one^;r^/  nation 'y  it  is  an  independewi 

Eolitical  body ;  it  has  pe^ormed  a  variety  of  revolutions  in  its  government; 
y  its  own  (Irength  and  energy,  and  has  fupported  its  aulhoritj^  without  the 
aid  of  allies y  and  even  agaiod  a  very  powerful  coalition,  and  from  the  dawa 
of  its  exigence  it  has  furpaflcd  all  other  ftates,  hitherto  known  in  the  «vorld* 
in  the  extenfion  and  extremity  of  imfiietyy  de/travityy  and  mischief  to  mankind* 
Nor  has  it  ftop|>ed  (hort  in  its  Satanical  career,  of  publicly  denying  the  ex- 
ifienc^  of  God,  and  of  teaching  and  enforcing  this  horrible  and  pernictoas 

dodriue 
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ductrine  upon  the  minds  of  mankind,  with  dsOgn  to  fobvert  the  otJer,  k^ 
^iness,  and  peace  ^  the  vxnU"  (Pp.  I6i^l68.) 

This  proof  will)  we  hope,  bft  cbnlidered  (>y  dur  readers  ai  to  fads- 
ftiSory,  that  they  will  excufe  lis  from  minutely  following  oar  author 
in  his  application  T>rthc  feveral  marks  of  "  the  bcaft"  to  the  French 
rcpqblic.  We  fliall  juft  inform  them  that  Kis  **  two  Horns"  (v.  ii.) 
are  the  two  Committees  of  SaFETT;  arid  the  **  cdirk"  which 
he  caiifed  all  to  receive  (v.  i6i)  is  *'^thc  honnet  r^ugt^  or  cap  of  Ii- 
bcrty,  and  the  tri- coloured  cockade."  (p«  199-}  But  fre  muft  pay 
more  attentionto  •*  the  number  of  the  bfcaft"  (t.  i8.) ;  for  on  his  ebci^ 
dation  of  this  myfterious  and  knotty  pointy  Mr.  G.  appear^  to  confi- 
der  hi&  own  merit,  as  an  original  and  fuccefsful  iliterpfeter,  ai  chieilr 
depending.  This  curious  fubjcdl  has  txercifed  the  ingenuity  of  all 
the  commentators  from  Irenseus  downwards  :  and  the  reader  viitl  find 
a  good  account  of  ihtir  opinions  in  Bilhop  Newton  on  the  place.—. 
Their  conjedlut'es  have  principally  refled  in  the  words  "  Latclnos" 
in  Greek,  and  "Romiith"  in  Hebrew  charaSers,  both  Agnifying  the 
Roman  or  Latin  ilate,  and  both,  by  zealous  Proteflants,  applied  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  Of  each  of  ihefe  words  the  letters,  numerically 
confidered,  make  up  the  number  indicated  by  St.  John,  of  666.  Bet 
our  iiuihor  contends  that  as  this  number  is  exprefsly  faid  to  be  the 
**  number  of  srman,"  it  muft  be  literally  fought  in  the  name  of  i 
jnan,  and  not  of  a  nation.  This  maft,  toe,  muft  not  be  a  commoii 
individual,  but  fome  king,  prince,  orfupreme  magiftrate,  who  in  bis 
politic^}  capacity,  reprcfcDts  a  great  civil  fociety.  He  farther  contends 
that  the  wC^d  muft  be  a  Latin  word,  bccaufe  the  fpirit  of  prophecy 
cau''^^  be  fuppt^'cd  to  aduRibratc  '*  the  beaft"  in  Hebrew  or  Grceki 
or  indt^cd  in  any  oilrcr  language  whichi  at  the  time  of  his  appearance^ 
Ibould  he  either  ob(oic'te  or  little  known.  And  he  confiders  the  de- 
cree of  the  Cotuicil  of  IVcnf,  declaring  the  Latin  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  the  only  authentic  verfion,  together  with  the  church  of  Rome's 
**  latinizing  in  every  thins/^'as  wonderful  interpofitions  of  Providence 
for  prefervinf^  the  generaf  knowledge  of  that  language  in  which  her 
own  difgracc^is  to  be  unfolded.  He,  therefore,  concludes  that  If  wt 
can  find  a  king  or  fupremc  magiftrate,  whofe  name  contains,  in  nu- 
merical Latin" letters,  the  exaa  number  666,  ihis  will,  of  icfdf, 
amount  to  ttrong  prefumptive  evidence  that  the  nation,ovcr  which  be 
prcfidcs  is  the  prototype  of  the  bcaft.  And  if  wc  fliould  farther  find 
that  the  naiiie  of  a  king  of  the  French  naUatty  cxcluGvcljjr  of  all  other 
faprcire  magiftrates  upon  earth,  contains  this  number}  it  will,  added 
to  ail  ihc  otner  marks  of ''  the  beaft"  which  he  has  verified  as  belong-: 
ingtothat  nation,  amount  to  evidence  irrefiftlble  that  France  is  the 
prototype  of  '*  the  beaft.'* 

"  Now  it  is  a  faa/'  fays  our  ingenious  author,  *'  that  there  have  been 
not  one  only,  but  sixteen  monarchs,  who  have  prefidcd  over  the  Frenck 
nation  by  the  name  of  Lovis  ;  that  the  name  of  the  mquarch  upon  ih« 
throne,  before,  at,  and  even  for  fome  Ume  aUer,  Ojc  epoch  of  Uje  reveli« 
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tuJO,  or  the  'coming  of  the  bead/  was  Louis,  and  conrequenlly  the  na- 
tion was  then  known  by  that  name.  Tranflate  the  name  Louis  into  Latin, 
and  it  gives  us  Ludovicus;  a  name  which  contains  neither  more  nor  lefs  nu- 
•crical  letters  than  the  number  666,  the  prophetical  number  of  the  beall. 

"  L 50 
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666"  (PPi  201— 209.) 

This  Is  Mr.  Galloway's  grslnd  difcovery  ;  and  how  high  a  value  be 
put  Open  it  we  may  infer  from  the  following  note  : 

"The  part  of  this  chapter,  relating  to  the  number  and  name  of  the  beafl, 
was  written  and  (hewn  to  a  friend  more  than  feven  years  lince,  and  repeal- 
ediy  mentioned  to  another.  In  a  publication  which  has  appeared  within  the 
hft  three  years,  I  find  it  merely  alTerted,  thalLunovicus,  or  Lewis  XVL 
Kmg^ France,  is  the  prototype  of  the  beaft.  But  the  author  affigns  no  re*- 
fon  for  his  opinion.  If  he  has  unfairly  ploughed  with  either  of  my  heifers, 
aU  that  I  have  to  fay  to  him  is,  what  Virgil  faid  on  a  fimilar  occafion-^ 
H^s  eg»  versiculos  feci  tulit  alter  homrem,  &c.  If  he  has  not,  it  will  be  a  Cor- 
roboration of  the  truth  1  have  endeavoured  to  eftabliQi."  (Pp.  20S,  209.) 

We  very  well  remember  to  have  feen  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  i!ie 
Gentleman^s  we  think,  fome  years  ago,  the  important  intcrpretatioa 
fuggefted,  his  exclufive  claim  to  the  honour  of  which  Mr.  G.  is  here 
fo  anxious  to  vindicate.  The  validity  of  this  claim  we  will  not  dif* 
puce,  by  hinting  a  fufpicion  that  our  author  himfelf  has  '^  ploughed 
with  another  man's  heifer."  We  are  indeed  convinced  that  he  was 
really  too  honed  and  good  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  difingcnuous 
:ondu£t.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  difcovcry,  it  is  ccr- 
:a.in  that  Mr.  G.  was  not  the  original  author  of  it.  The  extract 
tibjoined  is  from  Dr.  Gill  on  the  peace,  whofe  book  was  publiibed 
b  Jong  ago  as  174^.     - 

'*  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  numeral  letters  In  Ludovicus  or  Lewis 
vhxch  is  a  common  name  of  the  French  kings,  and  is  the  nam«  of  the  pre-  * 
ent  French  king,  make  up  this  fame  number ;  and  may  d'jpote  the  deftruc- 
ion  of  Antichriil,  which  will  quickly  follow  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
f  France,  under  a  king  of  this  name;  and  \hp  rather,  fince  this  was  the 
ist  of'  the  ten  kingdoms  that  was  (et  up,  and  in  which  the  primitive  beast  ' 
ibiiats*  and  the  only  one  that  has  not  yet  been  conquered,  or  in  which  a 
evolution  has  not  been ;  and  iince  this  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  whiciv 
a11  fall  a  little  before  the  third  woe  comes  on:  and  that  Jt  may  under 
adovicus,  or  Lewis^  the  prefent  French  king^  may  be  hoped  iot,  and  is 
sfirable.*' 

Thus 
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Thus  ingeniouily  and  dexteroufly,  at  all  timeS)  fince  the  omb- 
mencemenc  of  the  reform atim,  have  men,  more  dtftinguifhed  for  ]ife« 
linefs  of  fancy  than  fobricty  of  thinking,  converted,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  againft  Popery,  th*i  prGphec-es  into  uneqt>4voca]  prcdidion 
of  the  downfall  of  the  hated  Church  of  Rome.  It  re  obfcrwablc  that 
in  the  foregoing  paflage.  Gill  does  not  challenge  to  himtelf  the  honour 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  *'  number  of  the  beaft."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words  **  it  has  been  obferved,**  imply  that  others  had  held 
it  before  him.  He  does  not,  however,  inform  us  who.  they  were; 
and  we  cannot^  at  prefent,  trace  the  opinion  to  its  primary  fourcc. 

On  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  our  author  has  nothing  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  In  his  commentary  on  the  fixteenth,  in  ezplanaiioa 
of  the  *^  feven  laft  plagues,"  or  **  feven  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God," 
there  is  a  Vaft  variety  of  amufmg  matter,  and  of  what  we  think  vi- 
fionary  interpretation.  The  firft  vial  is  poured  out  upon  **  the  earth," 
and  produces  a  "  noifome  and  grievous  fore."  (v.  1,2.)  The  cartb, 
as  might  be  cxpefted,  is  France;  and  the  "  fore,**  is  proved  to  bei 
proper  type  of  the  diftempers  of  the  flate,  in  as  curious  an  efftifion  of 
fiincy  as  we  remember  to  have  fcen.  The  period  of  this  vial  b  from 
1788  to  17929  when  the  republic  was  eftablifhed.  Pp.  223 — 232.) 
The  "fea"  On  which  the  fecond  vial  is  poured  (v.  3.)  is  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  its  objed  was  accompli&ed  when  Berth  ier  took  the 
city  in  1798.  Of  this  the  proof  is,  if  poflible,  dill  more  curious. 
But  it  is  ibmewhat  long,  and  of  fo  impalpable  evanefcent  a  nature, 
that  its  fpirit  would  wholly  evaporate  in  an  abridgement.  (Pp.  232— 
240.)  The  third  vial  (v.  4.}  is  poured  upon  ^^  the  rivers  and  fottn- 
tains  of  water  ;'*  and  thefe,  our  author  is  pofuive,  mean  Germany. 
Al  the  reafon  affigned  for  this  peremptory  opinion  is  contained  in  a 
very  moderate  compafs,  we  (hall  gladly  lay  it  before  our  readers ;  and 
W€  can  folemnly  aflure  them  thai  it  is  as  conclufive  as  any  of  thofe 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  preceding  vials,  the  narrownefs  of  cm 
limits  bas.obliged  us  to  omit.  It  is  Amply  this,  that  Germany  **  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  rivers  and  fountain;  than  any  other  country 
upon  the  earth."  fp.  240.)  The  truth  of  this  faA  we  mufl  be  con- 
tent to  believe  on  Mr.  G.'s  word  ;  for  we  muft  confefs,  though  per- 
haps to  our  (hame,  that  the  extent  of  our  geographical  knowledge  does 
not  qualify  us  abfolutely  to  affirm  that  it  is  fo.  But  our  author's  ex* 
pofition  of  the  fifth  verfe  is  (b  grateful  to  our  feelings  that  we  cannot 
refift  our  inclination  to  tranfcribe  it.  The  fame  thrilling  fen£itions 
of  honeft  pride  and  of  exquifite  pleafure  which  it  excited  in  ourfelves, 
it  will,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  convey  to  our  readers.  And  they  will, 
we  are  confident,  be  of  opinion  that,  if  the  pafTage  docs  not  fumilha 
decifive  demonftratlon  of  Mr.  G/s  fuperior  lagacity  as  a  commentator 
on  the  Apocalypfe,  it  ftrrnifhes,  at  Icaft,  an  unanfwerable  arjgunient 
of  his  having  been  fomething  better; — a  moft.  Ipyal  fubjed,  and  (e- 
rious  Chriftian.  The  queftion  is  concerning  the  *^  Angel  of  the  Wa- 
ters."   (Pp.  242,  243) 

"  Bat 
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^  But  who  18  thu  Angbl  of  thk  Watbks  }  An  aogcA  is  a  perfon, 
either  fpirituai  or  temporal,  whom  God  employs  to  perform  bis  wiil.  The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  intelledual  and  fpirituai  beings,  (he  ministers 
lent  to  execute  tl)e  orden  of  his  providence.  But  it  is  alio  made  ufe  of  by 
the  prophet  himfelf»  to  denote  an  hitler  or  cAi^,  prefiding  over  a  Christian 
church.  Where  he  is  ordered  to  write  to  the  Seven  Churches,  he  is  dire^ed 
to  addrefs  bis  epistles  to  the  refpedlive  '  angels/  or  prefidents  of  thole 
xrhnrches.  In  this  fenfe  only  can  the  word  '  angel/  in  this  verfe,  be  pro- 
perty understood.  But  it  still  remainswto  be  inquired  into,  wAo  is  this  pre- 
sident or  chief  ruler  of  a  church  ?  The  text  gives  at  least  a  probable  an- 
fwer.  It  is  *  the  angel  of  the  water?/  or  a  perfon  whom  God,  in  thecourfe 
of  his  providence,  has  fent  to  prefide,  with  power  on  or  over  ike  waters. — 
Hence  it  feems  that  the  'angel  of  the  waters'  here  is  not  only  a  metaphor 
for  a  chief  ruler  of  a  Christian  church,  but  a  defiender  of  its  interest  and 
fafisty,  upon  the  ocean  or  the  gfejlt  waters ;  one  whose  naval ^knoer  is  superior 
t9  aliakers  u^  the  sea.  If  I  am  right  in  this  construction  of  the  text«  (and 
I  think  it  wili  admit  of  no  other)  may  we  not,  with  a  degree  of  hope»  if  not 
of  confidence,  iook  ap  to  ourasLOVBD  Sovsrsign,  George  III.  (and 
under  him  this  greatly  favoured  nation)  as  the  obje6l  here  alluded  to?—' 
From  his  youth  he  has  been  a  fingular  example  of  virtue  and  piety,  to  all 
th«  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.     He  is  the  head  of  the  Protestant  church.*" 

Our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  this  aflertion  is  not  ftji£tly 
accurate,  though,  in  another  place  (p.  207.)  Mr.  G.  extends  his  Ma- 
)efty*8  prerogative  a  great  deal  fanber.  He  calls  him  "  the  temporal 
head  of  the  Church  of  Chrift :"  but  his  Majefly  is  the  temporal  head 
only  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^ 

'*  He  is  not  merely  the  nominal,  but  real  defender  ^  the  faith.  While,  iit 
thefe  dreadful  times,  the  defigns  of  other  nations  have  been  fmitten  with 
weaknefs  and  folly,  he  has  been  highly  bleHed  in  the  wifdom  and  steadi* 
nefif  of  his  councils,  in  the  fupp^elhon  of  the  traKerotts  defigns  of  his  int^f-  ' 
tine,  and  in  repelling  the  invaiJon  of  his  foreign,  enemies,  and  more  efpe- 
ciaiily,  in  his  naval  victories  over  their  formidable  fleets.  They  were  vie* 
tories  fo  miraculoufly  feafbnable,  that  they  have  iisived  Great  Britain,  if  not 
the  world,  from  anarchy  and  ruin ;  and  viflories  fo  deciilve,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  has  becYi  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
compelled  to  feek  for  fafety  under  the  strong  walls  1)1  their  fortifications,  and 
to  leave  the  king  of  this  iiland  the  unrivalled  fovereign  of  the  ocean,  '  ths 
Amgel  of  the  Waters/* 

To  this  fpecimen  of  con(imentatorial  abilities  is  fubjoined  another 
fnous  prayer  of  which  the  fubftance  is  that  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
Britain  may  be  mindful  of  thefe  diflinguifhcd  mercies,  may  coniider 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interefls,  and  feck  .God  while  he  may  be 
found.  We  again  moft  cordially  fay  Amen,  and  add,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  fouls,  long  may  our  beloved  Sovereign   live 
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Waters." 

The  fourth  vial  is  poured  «ut  upon  the  <*  fun,"  who  is  the  cmhlem 
cf  the  much- lamented  Louis  XV.I.  The  ground  of  this  application 
k  ohvioQS.  ^^  The  fun  is  a  great,  poweriul,  and  fplend;d  body,  in 
.    KO.  Lxx.  VOL.  xviK  D  d  the 
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the  natural  workL  It  is,  therefore^  an  appofite  and  beautttul  typtf 
for  a  great  and  powerful  motisrcbAn  the  political  world,  keeping  a 
brilliant  and  magnificent  court."  (p.  244. )  This  application  is  faci- 
litated to  6ur  author  as  it  was  to  Kobert  Fleming  of  enthufiaftic  me- 
mory, by  the  recollcftion  of  the  devifc  of  the  fun,  firft  worn  bf 
JLewis  XIV.  with  the  prefumptuous  motto  **  nee  plurihus  impar" 
Under  this  vial  rticn  were  to  be  **  fcorchcd  with  fire  and  great  heat." 
(v.  8,  9.)  Now  <<  heat,  when  it  refers  to  a  man  figuratively,  means 
taffion ;  as  we  fay,  <  he  is  in  a  heat,  or  paffion  :'  when  to  a  number 
of  men  united,  it  means  zfa^ion^  or  a  tumultuiry  number  of  meo 
in  a  fermentation  or  paflion  againft  government."  (p.  1Z46.)  This, 
therefore,  is  a  clear  predi&ion  of  the  horrible  fcenes  which  took  place 
in  France  from  the  "  death  of  the  King,  on  the  21ft  of  Jan.  17^3, 
to  the  death  of  thcfe  monfters  of  cruelty,  Robefpierre  and  his  (ac- 
tion, on  the  8th  of  July,  1794-"  (P-  ^50)  The  dreadful  ftate  ol 
France  durinj?  the  reign  of  **  that  eldeft  fon  of  Satan,"  as  our  author 
calls  him,  is  flcetched  with  a  rough,  but  bold  and  energetic,  pencil. 

The  laft  two  vials,  our  author  imagines,  relate  to  events  yet  fu- 
ture \  he  can  therefore  offer  with  regard  to  them  only  conjcdures. 
flut  as  the  **  feat  6f  the  bead"  muft  neceffarily  mean   France,  the 
fifth  vial,  bethinks,  muft  prefigure fome  feries  of calanrities  impend- 
ing over  that  unhappy  country,  more  fhocking  than  any  which  hate 
yet  befallen  her.     The  fixth  is  a  clear  predidion  of  the   fail  of  the 
Turkifli  empire,  or  the  **  Mohammedan  church.'*    The  **  water  of 
the  great  river  Euphrates"  is  to  be  "dried  up"  to  make  way  for  the 
<«  Kings  of  the  Eaft,"  (v.  12.)  the  "  Ruffians,  and  their  dt pendents 
and  allies,"  by  whom  "  it  has  been  an  antient  opinion   among  the 
Turks  that  their  empire  will  be  deftroyed."     The  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are,  however,  to  be  taken  allegorically,  for  "  people,  airf 
nations,  and  multitudes,  and  tongues."     But  in  what  fenfe  are  thde 
to  be  dried  up  f    Reader,  prepare  yourfelf  to  do  juftice  to  the  admiq 
ble  ingenuity  of  the  following  folution.     ***The  prophet  coi>ld  u 
mean  that  the  people  fliould  be  dried  up,  and  their  fluids^  as  in  a  drl 
animal  9r  plants  bi  carried  off  in  vapour ;    but  his  meaning  is,  tb 
they  (hall  become  as  ufelefs  and  unferviceable  to  the  ftate,  as  the  bed  ( 
a  river  when  dried  up."  (p.  258.)     In  aflignilig  the  probable  caufe  i 
.this  deplorable  debility  in  the  lubjedls  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  Mr.  ( 
difplays  his  acquirements  as  a  natural  philofopher  and  phyficlal 
*<  It  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  occafioned,"  he  fays,  "  by  thch; 
bitual  pra£lice  of  chewing  opium,  that  deadly  poi fon,  which,   in  tl 
coiirfe  of  many  Succeeding  ages,  may  have  gradually  and  impercept 
hly  ftupified  and  dried  up,  as  it  were,  both  their  animal  and  imellet 
tual  faculties."    (ibid.) 

'    In  his  obfervatioRs  on  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  our  ai 
thor  prepares  the  way  for  an  explication  entirely  new  of  **  BabyM 
the  Great,"  whofe  hiftory  and  punifliment  are  afterwards  particulaif 
dcfcribed.    The  13th  verfe,  he  thinks,  points  to  a  great  confpii 
which,  previous  to  the  pouring  out  oif  the  feventh  or  laft  vial 


(^zllowzy^s  Commintarlis  upM  ths  Rt^ehtmsp  lie,  0*^  . 

^  forined  againifl  the  catire  of  God  and  his  Chrifty  bj  the  three  hof- 
We  poweirs  of  Pagan  id&Uttry^  Afofiac^^  ahd  Athtijmy  here  reprefented 
fcy  the  reQ)eaivc  figures  of  the  dragm^  the  heaft^  and  the  Jalfe  pro* 
^bef.  Thefe  powers,  he  thinks>  are  vwith  the  atmOft  propriety,  coin* 
pared  to  ^^i.  *«  For  in  a  frog,"  fays  he,  **  we  may  fee  the  di^ 
formed  principk^  of  polytheifm^  or  Pagan  idolairj^  whicf>,  though  it 
acknowledges  the  exigence  of  one  Supreme  Spirit  or  God^  yet  teaches 
the  adoration  of  heajis^  and  the  mod  difgufting  and  diflorud  imagis 
made  with  hands^  To  xh^plhyflime  which  covers  the  body  of  a  ftx>^ 
and  the  long  continued  gratification  of  its  luftful  paflion^  niay  be 
compared  the  extreme  fenfuality  of  Mobamnudan  end  Pepai  opd/facy  \ 
and  the  noifif  and  dijcordant  jargon  of  tbe  notes  of  the  frog  appbfitely 
ntprtfent  the  tininteliigiUe  nonfenfe^  the  lieSf  the  vaunting  threats^  and 
all  the  OHMriAy  of  athtfm."  {p,  2b ^,)  On  this  '<  immenfe  multitude 
X>f  haidened  and  unrepenting  liars,  fornicators^  adulterers^  th ieves^ 
fobbers)  traitors^  aflaffins,  murderers,  idolators,  and  blafphetnerj  of 
the  nam.e  ^  God,  a  mighty  hoft  of  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Papifti^ 
and  Atheifts,"^  (p.  266* )  colledled  by  Satan  in  a  plate  called  Arma*- 
gcddon,  ^^  the  Moantafn  of  Deftrudion,"  (hall  be  poured  out  the  laft 
tktmendoas  vial  of  the  wrath  of  God.  '  According  to  the  prophet, 
indeed,  theobjed  afFe<^d  by  this  vial  is  the  tf/r,  (v.  17^)  But  aU 
thpugh  we  have  feen,  on  a  former  ocCafion,  that  *^  the  air"  is  a  pro* 
per  emblem  of  the  **  rcafon  of  min,"  it  is,  ncveftheleft,  in  the  pre* 
.fent  inftaflcei  the  moft  appilite  leprefentatfon  imaginable  of  the  grand 
confed^acy.  For  our  author  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  analogies  to  juftify 
any  interpretation  adopted  by  him.  He  finds  tbe  ungodly  compared^ 
in  fcripture,  to  "xhafF,  the  Jightcft  and  moft  worihJefs  part  of  the 
griih,"  and  aJfotoflubble.  **  Now  \f  ftuhble  or  thaff  \^  a  proper 
tnefciphor  for  the  wicked  and  uifgbc^Iy,  the  word  «/>  is  much  mors 
fts  becaufe  the  "qualities  of  the  air  are  more  comprehenfivrly  dtfcrip* 
tive  of  their  char ader  and  co^ndudb^  Of  all  the  elements  the  air  is 
•the  moft  volatile  and  chanjgcable;  fo  it  is  with  the  ungt>dly."  (Pp. 
$72,  Vjy")  It  is  a  farther  proof,  als  he  conceives,  of  the  jtiftnefs  of 
this  expoTitiont  that  Satan  is  called  ihe  **  Prince  of  the  power  of  the 
#/r,  the  fpirit  that  workcth  in  the  children  of  difobedience,"  that  i^, 
fays  our  ingenious  author,  *^  he  inceflantly  labours  in  feduting  and 
acquiring  bbfolute  dominion  over  the  uno^dly." 

On  the  feventecnth  chapter  Mr.  G.'s  commentary  efnbraces  only 
the  firft  fix  vcrfcs^  which  contain  the  attributes  of  the  **  great  whorc,'* 
tor  united  confederacy.  The  "  many  watets*'  on  which  flic  fits>  ate 
the  '*  idolatrous,  apoflatiting,  and  a'theiftical  kings,  ruling  over  many 
nations^*'  Which  compofe  the  confederacy.  "  A  woman,"  he  fays, 
is  a  proper  emblem  of  *^  any  power  that  has  united  and  produced  any 
great  body  of  people,"  hecaitfe  •*  a  woman  was  the  prolific  parent  of 
the  human  race,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Adam»  joined  in  one  finftil 
1  fociety."  The  *•  purple  and  fcarlet"  denote  the  great  depravity  of 
tbe  aflbciation  j  *'  fo  Exekicl,  to  defcribe  the  finfuimfr  of  Tyre,  re- 
prefents  it  as  covered  with  purple  and  fcarlcc :"  (xxvii.  7O  though 
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the  defcriptton,  we  think,  is  not  of  ^Jhrfidnefe  of  Tyre,  ^cf  kci 
riches.  On  the  woman's  '*  napae**  his  obfervations  are  iniuutahle.  \ 
She  is  called  "  Myftcry."  **  Now  a  mjfliry^"^  he  fays,  **  ift  a  dung 
the  nature  of  which  is  incomprehenfible  to  the  human  intelleft^  ipd 
may  be  true  or  falfe.  There  is  a  myftery/'  he  tells  us,  ^*  of  goK- 
nefs,  and  a  myftery  of  iniquity  ;"  and  he  fagaciou/Iy  adds,  thai*^  the 
prophet  cannot  mean  the  former  in  this  place/'  The  prjopriety  W«" 
ever  of  applying  the  term  '*  iViyftery"  to  the  great  confptnicy  coo- 
filU,  at  laft  in  this,  that  it  is  a  ^'  myftery  incomprehenfible,"  (whick 
fimply  means,  ^<  it  is  very  wonderful,")  that  men  fliMiId  have  faifca 
into  the  deluiionsof  Paganifm,  Popery,  Mohammedtlhi,  and  AilieifiaB. 
With  regard  to  the  word  ^*  Babylon,"  although  nothing  caa  be  clearer 
than  thai  the  prophet  employs  it  as  the  myftical  deftgnation  of  {bme 
particular  city^  it  occafions  no  (brt  of  difficulty  to  our  author.  As  it 
figniiies  *^  a  mixture  or  confujion  of  things,"  be  confiders  it  as  a  met 
fuitablc  name  fpr  his  grand  confederacy,  which  ^^  is  to  coofift  of  sB 
the  polytheifts,  apoftates,  and  athei(h,  a  mixture  of  all  the  jUfe  ^' 
irines  that  ever  exifted  on  the  earth/'  (Pp.  £76-28l.> 

Moft  Proteilant  interpreters,  our  readers  well  know,  have  rqgaiM 
thjs  prophecy  as  moft  plainly^  and  unequivocally  typical  of  Fipsl! 
Rome.  But  fuch  an  application  of  it,  thobgh  generally  approfd, 
our  author  very  ftrenuoufly  refifts ;  for,  hpwerer  abo^ufiahlc  popery 
may  be,  ^^  he  cannot  concur  with  the  coaMoentatortj,"  be  lays,  ^  in 
loading  the  Popes  of  Rome  with  all  the  fuis  of  the  world/'  (p.  %%y) 
*'*'  BeUdes,"  he  fays,  **  the  figns  here  given  by  the  propket,  whea 
rightly  underftood,  will  neither  apply,  to,  nor  are  they  deicripcive  ef| 
the  (^hurch  of  Rome/'  (p.  2S5.)  This  pofition  he  proKes  by  a  trttoi 
of  reafoning  which  is  truly  admirahle.  *^  With  what  propriety/'  be! 
afks,  ^^  does  the  emphatic  name  of  ^  The  Great  Whore'  apply  to  tbst 
power,  when  Pagaaifm,  Mohammedanifm,  and  Atheiihis  are  modi 
greater  whores  in  the  Icriptural  fenfe,  or  a  much  greatjer  and  nMie 
impure  deviation  from  the  word  of  God  f"  He  camiot  fee  how  iteuii 
be  faijl  of  Papal  Rome  that  ^*  all  nations^  have  drunk  of  the  wioe  of 
the  wrath  of  her  fornication/'  becaufe  it  it  true  of  Eucopeao  natioaf 
only;  for,  as*he  very  obligingly  informs  us,  ^^  the  immeafe  Chiosfe 
nations  have  uniformly  rt^jecicd  her  attempta  to  feduce  them,  aivl  oooe 
of  the  nations  of  Afia,  Atrica,  or  Nortii  America,  have  been  corniplcl 
by  her  doctrines/'  (p.  286.) 

Nor  will  the  ^*  fciirlet-coloured  beaft,  -full  of  names  of  blafphemy,* 
fuit  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  fome  of  the  Papal  tenets  are  Vii4 
phemous  he  readily  confefles ;  *^  but  this  beaft  is  defcrifoed  as  beiM 
fidU  of  the  nameai  of  blafphemy ;  andj  if  fnll^  it  can  hold  na  mgr^ 
This  is,  indeed,  an  indifputable  aflfertiou.  Now  the  Chutcb  of  Roaie 
has  not  been  guilty  of  ^f^^ryblafphemy;  for  ^^  {he  acknowledges  die 
exiftence  of  God,  the  million  of  Chrift,  and  the  agency  of  the  Hdy 
Ghoft/'  The  rume  "  Babylon"  is  equally  inapplicable  to' her;  is% 
although  her  members,  confift  of  different  nations,  yet  ^*  they  all  pro- 
fcfa  th^fam  erroneous  principles^  the  fame  kind  of  Idolatr/,  ib  tbit 

there 


there  is  no  tmKUen  of  doctrines,  no  cenfujion  in  ber  worfhip,  whicb 
there  mqft  be  m  order  to  apply  the  name  to  bcr  with  any  degree  of 
propriety."  *  ' 

But^  perhaps,  our  author'^  moft  ftriking  atgument»  on  this  pan  of 
his  fubje^l,  is  derived  from  the  expreflion  ^*  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  e^rth.''  It  is  the  laft  extradt  of  any  confequence 
which  we  (hall  make  from  the  performance;  and,  as  we  efteem'it  a 
gireat  curioiity,  we  (ball  give  it  entire/  in  his  own  language. 

''  A  karkt,  rn  the  fcriptural  fenfe,  is  a  power  that  feduces  men,  from 
thenr  duty  to  God,  into  idolatry.  A  mother  ef  harlots,  \n  the  plural  number^ 
is  a  power  that  has  led  them  into  feverai  kinds  of  idolatry ;  and  the  expref* 
fion  'mother  of  harlots/  with  the  emphatic  article  the  before  it,  iignifies  /Ar 
^cutest  of  all  harlots  or  idolaters.  'Now  the  papal  church  anfwers  not  to 
this  delcriptive  fign :  for,  ailhouffh  {he  is  a  '  harlot/  and  is  called  a '  whore/ 
yet  (be  is-thc  parent  of  but  one  illegitimate  offspring.  Papal  apostacy ;  and, 
therefore,  (he  cannot  be  a  '  mother  of  harlots/  in  the  plural  number.  Nor 
has  (he  been  the  (the  greatest)  mother  of  harlots ;  for,  when  we  confxder 
the  extent,  variety,  and  finfulnefs,  of  ihe  deviations  from  the  word  of  God» 
as  well  of  the  Mohammedan  (uperstition  as  French  atheifm,  they  will  ap- 
pear to  have  far  exceeded  her  in  folly  and  in  iniquity ;  and,  therefore,  (he 
cannot,  with  propriety  or  truth,  be  confidered  as  ihe  mother  of  harlots.— 
Nor  does  (he  anfwer  to  the  other  mark  of'  The  Mother  of  the  Abomination^ 
lof  the  Earth-/  (or,  although  it  is  well  known  tiiat  (he  has  had  her  (ins  and 
^mtnations,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  (b  deep  a  die  as  the  abomina- 
tions of  Pagans  and  Mohammedans.  And,  although  (he  ha^  been  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and  the  ,blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jefus,  yet  (ho 
has  drunk  only  a  portion  of  that  blood.  And  when  we  conlider  the  per« 
fecations  and  destru6lion  of  Christians,  by  Pagan  Rome  and -the  powers  of 
Moharomedantfm,  it  mast  be  confefTed  (be  has  not  had  more  than  her  (hare.'' 
(pp.  287,  288.)' 

Such  is  the  amoont  of  Mr.  G.'s  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

from  the  fUgma  with  which>    he  thinks,   ihe  has  been  wrongfully 

^branded  I^  an  injudicious  interpretation  of  this  prophecy.    How  far 

•  bis  own  efforts  will  operate  to  procure  him  either  the  gratitude  of  her 

^friends  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  indignation  of  her  enemies  on  the 

•ther,  wc  know  not ;  but  we  are  fully  fatisfied  that,  in  this  attempt^ 

he  laboured  in  good  earneft,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  refult  of  his 

/iaveftigations  with  no  (faiall  degree  of  complacency.     Hedifplays,  in* 

deed,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  book,  a  ferious  convidion  . 

of  the  bi|h  importance  of  the  difRcutt  inquiries  in  which  he  was  en* 

gaged.     His  fenfe  of  the  truth  and  value  of  religion  appear  to  have 

Dcoi  lively  and  ftrong.     But  he  certainly  brought  to  the  elueidation 

of  this  myfbrious  portion  of  the  facred  canon,  neither  opulent  ftores 

of  acquired  knowledge,  nor  the  vigorous  powers  of  a  fuperior  mind. 

His  meaning,  hoivever,  is  always  right,   and  his  uniform  objeQ  to 

promote  the  beft  interefts,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  h'n  fellow* 

men.    Compared  with  fuch  excellent  difpofitions  as  thefe. the  moft 

'  %lendtd  abilities,  vanifh  into  air.     For  thefe  he  is  entitled  to  univerfal 

lefpbd  i  and,  if,  when  he  is  confidered  ^$  a  commentator  on  the  apo- 
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calypfe,  we  cannot  rate  his  fuccefs  very  high,  it  ought  to  be  renem* 
ber^d  that  he  has  only  failed  where  greater  men  have  failed  before 
him. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  G.'  through  the  remainder  of  his  work, 
which  treats  of  Chrift*s  coming  with  his  faints  to  deftroy  the  grabl 
confederacy  at  Armageddon  ;  of  the  imprifonment  of  Satan  ;  ^  the 
miljenniuro,  and  the  firft  refurrediion  ;  of  the  reftoration  of  the  Jtw> 
duri()g~the  millennium;  o^  the  rele«fe  of  Satan  after  the  expiratiooof 
^OCo  vea^s,  and  of  his  laft  efFort  againft  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  by 
•  feducing  Gog  and  Magog,  (certain  idolatrous  nations)  into  apothcr 
confederacy  againft  it ;  of  then  utter  defeat,  and  of  Satan's  eternal 
condemnation  ;  of  the  dcftru£^ion  of  the  world  ^  of  the  I  aft  refurrec- 
tion,  and  generaljud^ment  j  and  of  the  happinefs  of  the  righteoin  in 
9L  life  to  come.  To  ihe  ^*  Commentaries"  are  annexed  three  diSerta- 
tions  on  **  The  Man  of  Sin,"  fa  Theff.  ii.)  ou  Daniel's  *♦  Little 
Horn,"  (cap.  vii  ]  and  on  **  Antichrift/'  (i  Ja.  ii.  i8.  22.  iv.  2,  3, 
a  Jo.  vtrf,  y.J  Theie  a-l  prefigure,  our  author  contends.  Revolu- 
tionary France,  not  the  C^•urch  of  Rome  |  and  the  fame  charafleriftic 
qualities  by  which  the  Coir^mentaries  s^^  diftinguifbed^  are  equally 
confpicuous  in  the  diftertations. 

Mr.  Calloway  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  converfant  in  the 
depths  of  controverfial  divinity.  One  of  his  tenets  is  extremely  cu- 
liousy  {kt  Pp.  18.  211.  3520^n^«  ^  f^^  ^  ^^  know,  is  peculiar  to 
himfelf*,  fie  repeatedly  declares  his  belief  that  Atheifm,  or  ^  to 
dift>elieve  and  deny  the  exiftence  of  God/'  is  the  ^^  bUfphemy  againft 
the  Holy  Ghoft,"  which  fliall  not  be  forgiven.  The  <«  fine  linen'' 
in  which  the  Lamb's  bride  is  arrayed,  (Rev.  xix.  8.)  he  expfarins  to 
mean  *♦  the  righteoufnefs  qI  Chrift  impuUd  to  her,  and  received  by 
her  through  laith  in  his  golpel,*'  (p.  300^  and,  when  the  armies  of 
Heaven  are  reprefented  as  ioUowing  tne  Lamb  ^*  upon  white  borfcs, 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean"  (v.  14) ;  this  (hews,  he  fays, 
**  that,  being  now  juftified  by  Chrift's  imputed  righteoufnefs,  tbey 
wer<  without  fin,  imma  ulate  and  pure."  (p.  301.)  But  he  evidently 
did  not  underftand  the  dodrine  of  juftification  by  imputed  righteouU 
nefs ;  for,  in  another  place,  he  talks  of  *<  tho(e  who  ihall  be  ie« 
deemed  by  their  w^rks^  and  the  imputed  righte§ufnefs  of  the  Son  of 
God."  (p.  3}2.)  The  author's  meaning  in  the  following  (entence 
^e  do  pot  comprehend.  He  is  contending  for  the  identity  of  the  lie 
by  which  Satan  deceived  our  original  mother  with  the  impious  lies  of 
the  French  Convention  i  **  I  hat  there  is  no  God,"  and  <*  that  death 
is  an  eternal  flecp."  "  For  if,"  fa>s  he,  *«  there  he  no  God,  there 
can  be  no  jpdge  to  condemr^  and  punifh  hereafter ;  and  if  death  be  an 
eternal  fleep,  there  can  be  no  fecond  death,  the  death  alluded  to  bj 
Satan ;  for  before  the  fall  it  was  the  only  death  to  which  thi-  pitrfnts  eftuat' 
kind  were  conditionally  juhjeSf,^^  (p.  365.) 

Mr.  G.  now  and  then  favours  his  readers  with  very  unexpeded bit 
torical  information.  We  have  already  quoted  his  ftninge  aflertioo 
that  *^  none  of  the  (lotions  of  North  Ameiica  have  be^  corrupted  bf 
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Ac  doArines  of  the  Church  of  Rome/-,  Ii^  one  place  (f .  799O  be 
talks  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  as  ^*  King  of  Aufiria,  which 
jtcver  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  kingdonii.  But  of  all  his  no- 
|tice$  of  this  fort,  the  following  appArs  to  us  the  moft  extraordinary 
MiA  unaccountable.  ^<  At  firft,  and  during  the  c6urre  of  170  years, 
ibe/'  meaning  Rome,  **  obferved  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Numa, 
which  were  fret  from  all  manner  of  idolatry^  It  was  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  introduced  the  woiihip  of 
idols."  (p.  386.) 

On  the  (lyle  of  this  work  we  (hall  make  no  remarks.  Our  readers 
will  eafily  form  their  opinion  of  it  from  the  fpecimens  which  we  have 
given. 


The  Poetical  TTorks  of  Charles  Churchill^  with  Explanatory  Notet\  and 
an  authentic  Account  of  his  Life.  Now  firft  puhlijbed.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Pp.  766.     C.  and  R.  Baldwin,  London.     1804. 

FROM  the  title  of  this  work  we  were  induced  to  believe  it  was  the 
produ£iion  of  fome  perfon  contemporary  with  the  poet,  and  well 
acquainted  with  his  manners  and  habits  of  life;  inftead  of. this  we 
find  it  is  the  compoficion  of  a  young  man,  poifeiling  no  particular 
means  of  acquiring  any  information,  either  concerning  the  poet  him- 
felf,  or  Che  various  characters  and  anecdotes  which  are  introduced  ia 
bis  writings,  except  what  we  derived  froni  fources  open  to  every 
reader. 

In  the  preface,  fpeaking  of  the  requeft  by  Churchill  in  his  will, 
that  Wilkes  (hould  coUe&t  and  publifli  his  works  with  remarks  and 
explanation,  the  editor  adds :  **  On  application,  in  confequence  of 
this  requeft  to  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  was  found  that  he 
left  no  fuch  manufcript  behind  him,  though  on  the  publication  of 
each  of  Churchilj's  poems,  he  had  a  copy  bound  and  interleaved  witli 
writing-paper,  in  which,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  hiir.felf,  he  never 
wrote  a  fingle  line."  The  writer  of  this  article  was  with  Wilkes, 
and  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him  at  Paris  the  year  after  Churchill 
llied,  and  he  declared  his  intentipn  then  of  fulfilling  this  wifh  of  his 
friend,  but  that  he  (bould  not  publiih  the  notes  during  his  life  ;  and 
feveral  years  afterwards  he  told  him  in  London,  that  he  bad  written 
the  notes,  but  repeated  his  refolutlon  of  not  letting  them  be  publifhed 
till  after  his  death. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  Churchill  prefixed  to  this  edition 
of  his  works,  which*  is  not  recorded  by  former  biographers,  we  (hall 
not  fill  up  our  pages  by  extra&s,  but  only  feledk  fuch  parts  of  the  an- 
notations as  we  think  may  be  either  new  or  interefting  to  our  readers, 
making  fuch  remarks  on  .them  as  their  literary  m^rit,  or  motal  ten- 
dency, may  feem  to  require  from  us. 

In  one  of  Churchill's  letters  to  Wilkes,  we  find  the  following  paf-  . 
fagc :  *M  am  quite  exhaufted,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  fleep  for 
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the  Uft  week.  Would  I  had  a  Mafon  here."  Siirelf  this  does  no 
great  honour  to  the  poet's  candour;  for  it  is  impofiible  this  could  be 
the  real  opinion  of  one  who  muft  have  been  a  good  judge  of  poetical 
excellence. 

The  note  on  the  King  of  Pruifia  we  think  very  juft  and  fin'kiog: 
*^  The  nation  was  now  wound  up  to  a  temporary  pitch  of  eothnfiafo 
in  favour  of  Frederic  of  Pruffia;  all  ranks  united  in  his  praire,a]id 
the  appellation  of  the  ProteAant  Hero  was  reiigioufly  beftowedupon 
an  avowed  atheift  ;  his  gratitude  to  this  country  for  its  ^Hnd  partiJity 
lafted  no  longer  than  its  fubfidies  were  regularly  remitted.  He  hated 
England,  becaufe,  like  all  tyrants,  he  dreaded  the  cStc€t  of  public  opi- 
nion in  the  only  country  where  it  can  be  decidedly  cxpreffed."  Of 
the  inveteracy  of  Frederick  to  this  country,  notwitbftanding  the  fub- 
fidies he  received  from  the  government,  the  adoration  almoftwith 
which  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  people,  and  his  affinity  with,  and, 
imiecd,  contingent  poffibility  of  prffeffing,  the  crown,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  we  much  doubt  ot  its  arifidg  from  the  caufe  to  which 
it  is  here  imputed.  The  King  of  Pruffia  was  partial  to  French  man- 
ners  and  French  writers ;  and  from  the  pens  of  the  latter  he  looked 
forward  to  future  fame :  We  have  authority  for  faying  that  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  E^plifh  lanj^uage. 

On  a  paffage  in  the  Puellift,  we  nnd  the  following  note: 
*<  Churchill,  with  true  patriot  zeal,  under  this  metaphorical  pidoit 
of  the  British  conftitution,  deplores  the  ftate  of  dotage  and  decay  to 
which  it  was  in  his  time'^^reduced,  and  expatiates  in  glowing  verfeoh 
its  former  advantages  and  bleflings.  This  has  always  been  a  fanw- 
rtte  topic  of  declamation,  though  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint, in  the  fame  comparative  fhape,  prov^  the  tnjuftice  of  iL** 
Now  wc  can  by  no  means  reconcile  the  beginning  of  this  note  with 
the  end  of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  ironical,  which  it  obviouilr 
is  not.  Surely  it  is  the  acme  of  abfurdity  to  fay  it  is  true  patriotifm 
to  bring  cenfures  againft  the  conftitution,  which  are  proved  to  be  ua- 
juft.  .  ^ 

In  vol.  1.  p-  3T3.  we  find,  in  confcquence  of  a  cenfure  on  the  Earl 
of  Bute /and  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  this  judicious  remark  : 

"  The  late  Earl  of  Orford  in  his  correfpondence,  gives  a  very  injuriooi 
intepretatiou  to  the  friendlhip  which  fubfilled  between  thele  two  per- 
fonages.  Little  credence  can,  however,  he  afforded  to  the  gofliping  tittle- 
tattle  of  a  fuperannuated  petit-maitre  in  literature,  who  too  oltcn  capri- 
cioufl)'  indulged  his  flippant  Tallies  at  the  expence  of  veracity  and  judgmeBt 
The  contempt  he  affecled  to  exprels  for  Dr.  Johnibn  recoiJs  upon  himfelf; 
and  while  p  .fterity  will  admire  and  be  iniirufled  by  the  fober  morality  rf 
the  one,  the  puny  efforts  and  fneering  infidelity  of  the  other,  will,  if  at  aQ 
remembered,  excite  no  other  fen  time  nts  than  thofe  of  pity  or  dirguft.** 

There  never  was  a  more  immoral,  or. more  contemptible  worl:, 
than  (lie  fele<3ion  of  the  good  fayings  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  publiflri 
under  the  title  of  Walpoliala. 

Thefecond  volume  of  this  work  begins  with  a  preface  to  the  poeia 

called 
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called  the  Ghoft,  which  gives  a  detail  of  the  celebrated  ftary  of  the 
Cock-bne  Ghoft,  which  gave  life  (p  the  poem,  and  which  tnade  (6 
much  noife  at  the  time.  In  the  iirft  page  of  this  we  iind  a  grofs 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  the  country,  which,  in  this  age  of  ge- 
neral,knowledge,  oneihould  think  could  hardly  happen  to  any  man 
who  fets  up  for  an  author.     The  editor  fays,  ^^  Mr.  K findings 


its  mother;"  and  immediately  after,  **  the  canon  law  would  liave  al- 
lowed of  Mr,  K ;'s  marrying  her,  had  there  been  no  iflue  born 

alive  of  his  former  marriage."  It  is  certain  that  the  marriage  of  two 
Afters  is  forbidden  by  the  canon  law,  and  will  fubjcdl  the  delinquent 
to  the  cenfure  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  though  the  temporal  courts 
will  not  fuiFer  the  ifluc  of  the  fecond  marriage  to  be  confidered  as  ille- 
gitimate ;  but  the  having  children,  or  no  children,  by  the  jfirft  wife, 
makes  no  difFerence  as  to  the  illegality:  though,  in  a  moral  light, 
fuch  marriages  have  fometimes  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  their 
hfifg  children  by  the  firft  wife,  who  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
kind  treatment  from  an  aunt,  than  a  perfect  ftranger. 

In  page  120  of  this  volume,  we  meet  with  another  inftance  of  the 
editors  inconfiftency,  he  concludes  a  long  note  on  the  memoirs  of  Lord 
Melcombe,  which  he  fays  ^*  exhibit  a  hngular  chain  of  grofs  venality 
and  low  intrigue."  With  thefe  words,  ^^  thofe  who  are  yet  ignorast 
of  what  materials  courts  and  courtiers  are  compofed,  muft  profit  by  a 
perufal  of  this  diary,  which,  with  the  introduSfsry  lin/es  to  ThotH/on's 
^ftm^n^r,  will  immortalize  the  noble  name  of  Bubb."  Who  would 
not  fuppofe  here,  that  Thomfon's  lines  either  gave  dired  cenfure,  or 
applaufe,  in  (lead  of  iincere  and  heartfelt  panegyric. 

Jd  page  134  of  this  volume,  we  are  prefented  with  a  long  account 
of  the  (Coronation  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  in  a  letter  from  an  imaginary 
Mr.  James  Heming,  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  and  which  »s  copied 
verbatim  from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  If  this  quotation  moves 
our  contempt,  the  following  excites  our  indignation:  **  The  Tory 
principles  uniformly  difplaiyed  by  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  from  the 
revolution  down  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  gave  rife  to  much  animad- 
verfion,  and  were  particularly  adverted  to  by  Mafon,  in  a  feeble  poem, 
entitled,  *•  Ifis,  an  Elegy,"  which  immediately  called  forth  *•  The 
Triumph  of  Jfis,"  written  with  equal  cncgy  by  Warton,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Whitehead  ia  the  Laureates  chair,  and  attained  to  the  fame 
refpeiStable  flation  among  the  minor  poets  as  his  prrdeceflbr." 
Churchill  and  Mafon  difliked,  and  conlequently  undervalued,  each 
other  ;  but  how  muft  that  perfon  be  fitted  to  edite  and  criticife  poets, 
who  (hews  himfelf  fo  defpicably  incompetent  to  judge  of  poetic  merit? 
Is  the  critic  to  adopt  the  prejudices  of  the  author  he  criticifes?  We 
know  Plato  and  Xenophon  were  enemies  to  each  other ;  but  what 
Ibould  we  %  to  the  editor  of  the  writings  of  one  who  (hould  chufe 
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to  depreciate  the  writings  of  the  other  ?  As  for  the  comparifon  be« 
cween  Whitehead  and  Warton  as  poets :  the  laft  was  as  fuperior  to 
the  iirft,  as  his  brother  Jofeph  was  as  a  critic  to  the  gentlemaji  whofe 
labours  we  are  now  confidering. 

In  this  account  of  Sir  William  Blackftone,  we  find  the  fame  ftrange 
oppofition  and  inconfiftence  of  opinion  that  we  have  twice  noticd 
already. 

"  Dr.  afterwards  Sir  William  Blatkftone,  Vinerian  profefTor  of  civil  law, 
and  principal  of  New  Jnn  Hall.  His  reputalion  is  too  well  eliabiifhed  to 
be  shook  by  fiich  a  random  blow.  At  the  fame  time  our  veneratio(i  for  ihii 
elegant  writer  is  on  fonie  occafions  too  implicit;  we  forget  that  his  merit 
coniiHs  in  little  more  ih^n  judicious  compilation,  (or  which  Wood  and  Haw- 
kins paved  the  way.  Blackflone  no  where  evinces  much  flrenglh  of  reafon, 
or  compreheplion  of  mind  ;  the  prailcs  hebeflows  on  ihejurhciutis  protedion 
afibrded  by  the  laws  againfl  the  extortions  of  ufurers,  ingrolfers,  tbrelhillers, 
and  rei^nien,  fliews  how  (Irongly  be  was  imbued  wiUi  the  narrow  prcjon 
4ices  of  the  mere  lawyer/' 

We,  however,  agree  with  the  editor  in  thmking,  that  the  reputation 
of  Sir  William  Blaclcftone  will  not  he  fiaken  by  fuch  random  blows  u 
be  deals. 

In  page  324.)  we  find  a  note  on  the  cow-pox,  where  the  author 
makes  a  malicious  comparifon  between  Dr.  Tenner,  who  received  na- 
tional remuneration  for  introducing  it,  and  Lady  Mary  Worily  Mon- 
tague, wha  received  nothing  for  introducing  inoculation,  which,  if  on 
refledUon,  he  is  not  afhamed  of,  we  muft  hlufh  for  him,  »We  are  fur- 
|>rired,  foon  after  this,  to  fee  our  critic  fcized  with  a  fuddenfit  of  can- 
dor, though  we  are  before  prepared  not  to  be  furprifed  at  his  incoo- 
fiftence;  for,  in  pages  366,  367.  we  find  r  "What  caufc  of  offence 
Mafon  had  given  to  our  author,  we  are  unacquainted  with  ;  but  fomt 
there  muft  have  exified,  to  have  occafioned  fuch  frequent  acrimonious 
mention  of  a  poet,  who^  if  he  never  rofe  to  the  fublimity  of  his  friend 
Gray,  never  funk  to  the  fimplicity  of  Whitehead,  and  whofe  dramas, 
and  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Countefs  of  Coventrv,  will  endure  the 
teft  of  the  decies  repetitas  of  Horace."  In  page  376.  we  find  the  or- 
rious  information,  "  that  port-wine  was  firft  coming  into  general  ufe 
in  the  year  1761." 

Perhaps  we  have  been  more  difFufe  in  our  quotation,  than  our  avow- 
ed opinion  of  the  book  may  feem  to  juftify ;  but  as  cxpeAation  hz$ 
bren  much  excited,  by  a  work  that  prom i fed  confiderable  information 
on  a  period  replete  with  interefting  events,  we  thought  ourfelves 
bound  to  (hew,  that  this  expectation  has  not  been  gratified,  and  the 
notes  in  general  (we  have  noticed  fome  exceptions) 'are  didated  by  ar- 
rogant afiertion,  inconfillent  obfervation,  and  falfe  ciiticifm. 
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J)tfc9itrfis  M  Tihiphgical  and  Literary  Subje&s^  by  the  late  Rev.  Arehh 
bald  Arthur^  M.  A.  Profejfor  $/  Moral  Philsfrpby  in  the  Univerjity 
rfGlafiow.  ff'itb  an  account  of  fome  tarttculars  in  bis  Life  and 
Charalfer.  By  William  Richardfon,  M.  A.  Profeflbrof  Huma- 
nity in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  8vo«  Longman  and  Rees. 
1803. 

ALTHOUGH,  in  this  volume,  the  biographical  part  be  the  laft, 
we  ihall  notice  it  firft, as  the  narrative  and  view  of  the  author's 
life  may  iliuftrate  bis  writings.  Mr.  Arthur,  it  appears,  was  the  Ton 
«  of  a  farmer,  born  in  1^44,  educated  for  the  church,  and  devoted  his 
attention  particularly  to  logical  fubjeds,  and  the  (>hiicfophy  of  the 
human  mind,  (b  on^uch  an  objed  of  inquiry  in  Scottifli  univerfities. 
His  biographer  endeavours  to  exalt  Mr.  Arthur  into  a  man  of  brilliant 
genius,  and  hi{»h  powers  of  invention,  but  in  his  hiftory  we  difcover 
no  fpecimens  of  talents  beyond  clear  and  folid  judgment,  an  inquiring 
and  refleding  mind,  laborious  and  perfevering,  and  enriched  by  fuch 
knowledge  as  an  undertlanding  of  that  caft  may  obtain.  Mr.  Arthur 
became  a  faiourite  with  Dr.  lleid,  and,  i'rom  his  conirerfation,  com- 
bined with  his  own  refearches,  acquired  accurate  converiancy  with 
logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics,  and  theology }  but  we  do  not  find  that« 
however  w^U  he  knew  thefe  fciences,  he  made  any  additions  to  tbem 
from  his  own  obfervation  or  difcoveries.  He  was  merely  a  folid  and 
extenfive  fcholar,  as  any  nian  of  common  undcrftandiiig,  with  appli* 
cation,  may  be,  but  without  any  claim  to  originality.  He  fuc-. 
ceeded  Dr«  Reid  as  profeflbr  of  iroral  philofophy,  an  employment  to 
which  he  was  fulEcientlv  competent,  bccaufe  he  could  tell  his  ftudents, 
all  that  other  profeflors  f&ad  told  theirs  before.  Having  difcharged  hia 
duties  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  man,  reputably  through  life,  without  en« 
countering  any  rensiarkable  viciffitude  or  incident,  he  died  in  1797, 
aged  fifty- three,  and  left  his  brothers  and  fifters  more  mont*y  than  they 
expe^ed.  Such  is  the  fubftanceof  the  fa<Sks  which  Mr.  Richaidfon's 
Aatenuent  contains,  when  ftript  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  friendly 
partiality  $  but  if,  inftead  of  the  fa£ls  and  productions  themfelves,  we 
were  to  receive  the  biographer* s  impreffionSf  we  (hould  fuppofe  Mr. 
Arthur  an  boneft,  worthy,  labourer  in  literature,  to  be  one  oi  the 
brighteft  lights  of  the  Scottifh  Auguftan  age,  and  to  rival  a  Reid,  a 
Ferguflbn,  a  Smith,  and  a  Hutchenfon.  Praifes  fo  far  furpaffing  per« 
formance,  however  kind,  are  extremely  injudicious,  efpecially  fince 
Mr.  Richardfon,  in  the  publications  of  Mr.  Arthur  affords  the  world 
the  certain  means  of  perceiving  the  excefs  of  the  panegyric  ;  but  this 
leads  us  to  the  works  themfelves. 

Firft,  we  muft  allow  to  the  author  the  merit  of  good  intentions  and 
tendency;  fecondly,  we  muft  allow  bis  arguments  to  be  generally 
iuft  ;  WP  h^ve  mereljr  to  obferyCi  that  every  one  of  them  was  perfediy 
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known  before*  His  commencing  difcourfe  is  on  the  argument  for 
the  exigence  of  God,  from  the  appearances  of  defign  in  the  univerfe^ 
and  ail  he  iays  is  ohvioufly  and  undeniably  true,  actoiftpaiiied  hf"^ 
ufual  iiluftrations,  to  prove,  that  where  we  fee  means  evidently  adapted 
to  ends,  the  adaptation  muft  proceed  from  intelligence.  .  This  general 
principle,  we  believe,  no  man  in  his  fenfes  really  can  doubt,  however 
many  may  pretend  to  deny  $  the  common  examples  of  a  clock  leading 
us  to  infer  a  maker,  a  houfe  an  architect,  mathematical  figures  men 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  and  numberlefs  other  inftances  are  cited 
in  this  difcourfe,  as  they  have  been,  and  ought  to  be,  cited  by  profeT- 
fors  inftruding  raw  boys }  and  m  that  view  are  extremely  meritoriens,  • 
Whether  Mr.  Arthur  intended  them  for  any  higher  clafs  of  literary 
inquirers  than  his  own  ftudents,  we  do  not  learn ;  but  with  them 
they  ought  to  have  refted  ;  to  them  they  muft  have  been  highly  ufefbl 
as  rudiments  of  theology;  to  men  advanced  in  the  fcience,  however 
trge  and  pious,  they  are  trite  and  common  place. 

The  fecond  difcourfe  refutes  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Hume  on  the 
extflence  of  God,  and  refutes  them  fully,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
author  fupports  that  pro^^ofition  in  the  former  difcourfe. ' 

The  third  difcourfe  demonftrates  the  goodnefs  of  God  by  the  fame 
folid  and  irrefragable  arguments,  by  which  the  goodneis  of  God  has 
alwsys  been  demonftrated  before,  and  anfwers  the  commoh  objeSions 
in  the  common  manner. 

The  foutih  demonftrates  the  juftice  of  God  in  his  moral  govern- 
ment, and,  like  the  preceding  effays,  manifefts  the  good  fenfe,  know- 
ledge, ^nd  piety  of  the  author,  but  makes  no  addition'to  theological 
Science.  ' 

The  fifth  difcourfe  confiders  the  objedion.to  the  goodnefs  of  God 
from  the  exiftence  of  evil,  and  prefents  a  very  fair,  clear,  and  impar^ 
tial  ftatement  of  the  well-known  arguments  on  phyfical  and  moral 
evil.  This  differtation  concludes  his  theological  difcourfes,  and  being 
plain  and  intelligible,  may  be  highly  ferviceable  to  youn^  (cbofars  at 
the  iiniverfity,  when  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  moral  philofopfay 
text-book,  which  treats  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

The  remaining  difcourfes,  fourteen  in  number,  turn  on  literary 
fubieds.  The  firft  feven  treat  of  objects  of  tafte,  and  agreeably  rt* 
call  to  our  minds  our  early  ftudies  on  thofe  fubjed^,  and  thofe  Writers 
ingenious  or  profound  who  were  wont  to  inftrud  us  in  the  natute  and 
effeSs  of  fublimity,  beauty,  novelty,  harmony,  and  other  objeSs  of 
what  Hutchenfon  calls  the  finer  powers  of  p^ception.  The  efiays 
demonftrate  that  the  author -has  read  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been 
written  on  thefe  topers.  He  repeats  to  us  Burke's  theory  of  the 
*<  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  (which  as  it  happens  *we  knewv  very  well 
before) ;  he  alfo  recapitulates  Mr.  Addifon's  Effay  on  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Imagination.  The  fixth  volume  of  the  Spedatof  we  have  read, 
and  prefurae  moft  of  our  readers  have  done  ibc  fsmie.  Hogarth's 
Principle  and  Analyfis  of  Beauty  we  have  often  confidered,  and  are 

not 
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si&t.Cbriy  tkat  the  focapkulati^n.of  eur  author  has  induced  us  to  con- 
fickr  it  once  norr.    Dr.  HutchenfiHi's  theory  we  alfo  greatly  admire^ 
'both  in  itfelf  and  ad  in  a  coniideraUe  degree  the  ground  wcH-k  of  fu^ 
tuipe. enquiries..     The  remarks  upon  novelty,  utility^  regularity,  cuf* 
tom,  and  other  qualities  or  cavfes  that  conftitute  the  objeds,  or  in- 
ftuence  the  operation,  of  taiie,  are  very  pleafing  in  recalling  to  our 
mind  our  old  friend  Dr.  Gerard,   whofe  obfervations  our  author  re- 
peats without  quoting ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  whofe  remarks  he  repleats  and 
quotes.     We  perfe6Hy  agree  with  Mr,  Arthuc  in  his  criticifm  on  Mr. 
AddifonV  Simile  of  the  Angel.    To  be  fure  the  fame  criticifm  has 
been  delivered  a  thoafand  times,  but  we  have  no  objedion  that  the 
number  of  repetitions  on  fbch  a  fubje6t,  like  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments, fliould  be  one  thouland  and  on^. 
,  The  difcourfes  on  tafte  being  finiihed,  we  next  meet  an  Eflky 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  and  find  that  the  varied  in- 
flexions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the  final  fyllables  admit  of 
a  much  grc^^r  degree  of  tranfpofition  than  the  French  or  Englifh :    . 
"We  find  alfo  that  noyns  and  verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin  could  perform 
their  variations  of  genders,  cafes,  moods,  and  lenfes,  with  little  af^ 
fiAance  from  prepofitions  and  other  auxiliaries.  We  think  we  learned 
this  difference  before  when  ftudying  Latin  and  Greek  declenfions  and 
conjugations,  and  the  correfpooding  parts  of  French  and   Engtifli 
grammar.     What  we  did  not  learn  then  we  believe  we  may  have  ac- 
quired, when  advanced  to  coljege,  and  ftudying  univerfal  grammar: 
we  have  alfo  read  Harris's  Hermes.     In  this  difcoOrfe,  therefore,  we 
meet  no  new  difcoveries,  but  many  valuable  old  truths.    A  difcourfc 
on  the  pro^refs  of  the  fine  arts  informs  us  that  they  flourifhed  moft 
highly  in  Greece,  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der;  farther,    that  in  the  Auguilan  age,  Rome  had  acquired  the 
highefl  perfedion  fee  ever  knew  in  literature ;  an^  the  ProfefTor  very 
juftly  infers  that  the  erudition  of  the  Romans  at  a  period  when  th<^ 
poiTefled  the  chief  learning  of  the  world  was   mudh  greater  than  in 
their  early  ages,  when  they  had  no  learning  at  all.     We  a^e  more- 
over informed  that  in  Italy,  under  Leo.  X.  nterature  and  the  fine  arts 
were  munificently  patronized)  and  fuccefsfully  encourage }  we  think 

-  the  author  has  made  an  omiflion  in  not  communicating  to  the  wbrkl 
another  inftance  of  patronage  which  encouraged  literature  and  l^he 
fine  aits.  To  fupply  this  omiflion  we  think  it  necefi'ary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  family  of  Medici  tended  very  powerfully  and  effec- 
tually to  promote  fuch  exertions  of  genius.     We  do  hot  feel  ourfelves 

-  obliged  to  communicate  the  means  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  this 
difcovery^  but  we  can  aflure  them  it  is  a  h(k.  We  can  farther  inform 
them  that  the  fpirit  and  tafte  fpread  through  Italy,  and  that^thefe  were 
fuch  men  as  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Guitio. 

Qur  author  next  favours  us^with  an'hiflorical  communication  re- 
fpeding  France.     The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  he  tells  us,  was  power- 
'itjjAy,  condittcive  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  that  kingdom.    Un- 
der 
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der  that  reign  flouriihed  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere^  Poo&iy  hi 
Sueur,  and  Le  Brun.  In  his  next  difcourfe  our  author  confiders  ibt 
ftudy  of/ the  ancient  languages  as  a  branch  ot  e^lueatiun^  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  in  the  prefent  illate  pi  iiterature  and  fcience  no  man  ca4 
be  a  thorough  fcholar  vlrithoilt  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  tlie 
ancient  tongues^  efpecially  the  Latin  $  at  the  fame  time  we  mtift  ob^ 
ferve  that  men  may  acquire  very  extenfive  and  valuable  knowledge  of 
numberlers  kinds,  Without  knowing  a  word  of  either^  -uid  may  be 
Dot  only  ttfefai,  but  able  and  eminent^  members  of  foclety.  The 
followrnjg  difcourfe  turns  on  the  importance  of  natural  philofopby, 
and  (hews  the  author  to  be  welfacquamted  witk  the  hiftory,  obje6b^ 
and  prefent  ftate,  of  t^at  branch  of  fcience )  and  aKbitsfufceptibtlity 
of  improvement,  and  the  benefits,  theoretical  and  pra<3ical,  which 
refuh  from  its  prefent,  or  may  refult  from  its  future,  advances* 
Difcourfe  twelfth  turns  on  1  very  different  fubjed,  fenfibility,  and 
enumerates  the  advantages  and  difad vantages  of  different  degrees  of 
that  quality.  If  not  an  original,  at  leaft  a  juft  thinker,  our  author 
reprobated  the  doiSrines  of  Stern^  on  that  fubjed,  and  the  tribe  of 
fentimental  novellifts  who  endeavour  to  excite  render  emotiooa  with* 
out  either  informing  the  underftanding  or  direding  the  conduit. 
The  thirteenth  difcourfe  treats  of  the  effeds  of.  critical  k no wledge, 
and  proves  that  the  author  has  read  Johnfon^  and  formed  jufi  criteria 
of  literary  excellence,  by  referring  to'truth  and  nature,  without  bein£ 
influenced  by  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  any  individuals*  Difcourle 
fourteenth,  and  laft,  treats  of  the  puniihment  of  crimes,  and  recom-» 
mends  preventives  as  well  as  penalties.  Iii  an  appendix  is  fubjoined 
an  eflay  on  the  danger  of  political  innovation ;  this  treatife  proves  the 
author  to  be  the  friepd  of  that  united  freedom  and  loyalty  which  is  mod 
happily  cherifhed  by  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

On  the  whole  thefe  difcourfes,  both  theological  and  literary^  atfe 
clear,  fenfiblei  and  of  an  ufeful  tendency,  as  far  as  they  reach ;  they 
prove  the  author  to  have  been  a  fenfiblei  learned^  gCKxl,  and  pious 
inan»  and  that  is  all  they  do  prove.  By  claiming  for  them  the  cha- 
nSter  of  genius,  the  editor  huru  rather  than  l^nefits  the  author* 
'l'hrt)ughout  the  volume  we  find  no  difcourfe,  nor  even  paflage,  that 
evtnceseiiber  brilliancy  of  imagination,  force  and  fertility  of  inven* 
tion,  or  profound  philofophy;  or  which  entitles  the  author  to  any 
higher  merit  than  the  praife  of  refpediable  noediocrity. 
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Keplj  to  a  Plain  Ans'mer'^  helng  a  Refutation  of  Invectives  against  Ministers,  in 
an  J/t/ieal  to  Conduct,  By  an  Impartial  Obferver.  8vo.  Pp.  78.  2s.6d« 
Hatciiard,.  1804. 

WHATEVER  claims  thi«  writer  may  pofTefs  to  the  merit  of  tempe- 
rance and  good  intentions,  he  certainly  has  none  to  the  appellation 
^hich  he  has  afTumed  of  "  an  Impartial  Obferver,"  for  never  vt^^parttalltf 
more  (Irongly  difplayed  than  in  the  pajg;es  of  tire  pamphlet  before  us.  We 
do  not,  however,  prefume  to  blame  him  for  hts  partiality,  for  if  a  writer 
be  guided  by  truth,  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  tor  (hough,  as  the 
Flain  jlnstvrrer  had  obferved,  and  as  the  Impartial  Observer  admits,  "  Party 
has  a  tendency  to  pervert  truth,"  it  has  not  a  neceflary  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  fttch  pervcrfion,  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  man  cannot  he  just  and 
partial  at  the  lame  time.  Rejecting,  then,  his  partiality  as  a  ground  ofceiH 
fare,  we  (liall  attend  only  to  the  truth  of  his  ftatements,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  deduditons. 

'  He  begins  by  telling  us  of  the  author  of  the  Phin  Anfwer  that  hh  gruit 
object  "  is  to  exalt  a  certain  junto ;"  and  again  that  he  "  !»  not  the  advocate 
of  William  Pitt,  who  was  the  preferver  of  his  cogntry,"  8cc.  but  that  '*im 
pleads  for  William  Pitt,  the  underflood  partner  (nut  (leqiing)  of  a  certaitk 
political  firm,  viz.  Pitt,  Grenville,  Windham,  and  Co."  &c. ;  *•  the  pam- 
phlet in  quetlion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  panegyric  on  what  is  called  tlie 
Grenville  party."  Here  the  Answerer  experiences  the  fate  which  we  oiir- 
felves  have  of\en  ex}>erienced ;  and  which  the  rigid  adherents  to  truth  will 
▼cry  frequeiUly  Experience,  that  of  being  blamed  by  both  parties ;  for  he 
has  already  been  pretty  leverely  cenfured  for  being  exdufivdy  the  advo- 
cate of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  not  doing  juliice  to  thofe  who  are  here  called  his 
partners ;  though  why  they  are  To  called  remains  to  be  explained ;  for  it  it 
'  very  weli  known,  that  on  one  effential  point,  the  Feace  rf  Amiens,  Mr.  Pitt 
difiered  eifentially  from  Lord  Crenville  and  Mr.  Windham.  This  writer 
proceeds  to  examine  tiie  c(Hidu6l  of  the  late  Miniilers  in  rofigning  their 
offices,  andaderts^"'  when  their  country  was  involved  in  fuch  internal  dif- 
trefs,  and  liad  almofl  the  whole  lighting  world  as  enemies^  was  the  feafon 
(hat  Minifters  chos^fox  refignation;  that  is  tlie  plain  and  noted  fa6l,  which 
every  one  in  the  three  kingdoms  knows."  Here  he  has  told  the  truth,  hut 
certainly  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  the  Answerer  had  informed  him  that  th« 
Minitlers  not  only  did  not  chuse  that  feaibn  for  abandoning  their  pods,  but 
adually  offered  to  remain  at  them  until  a  more  favourable  feaion  (hould 
occur,  even  until  their  country  fliould  ceafe  to  have  any  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter;  furely  the  I'upprellion  of  fuch  a  material  circumstance  is  not  perfe^ly 
continent  with  controvertial  honef^y. 

Affuming  as  a  fad,  what  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  afTumo,  that  the 
caufe  of  refignation  was  a  difference  of  opinion  which  fubfifled  between  his 
Majefly  and  the  MiniHers  on  the  important  quedion  of  what  is,  moH  ab- 
furdly,  C9X\fid  Catholic  Emancipations  he  contends  that  fuch  difference  did 
not  authorize  the  copdu6l  puri'ued  by  the  latter ;   and  poiitively  infifli  that 

if 
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if  it  was  a  point  of  confcience  with  Mr.  Pitt ;   or  if  he  deemed  the  difesf- 
iion  neceflary  ;    he  was  etiually  bound  to  prefs  it  out  of  dfice  as  to  olfioe. 
We  (liall  not  be  fufpe^led  of  partiality  on  this  fubjed;  or,  if  we  be  partial, 
it  is  certainly  not  on  the  iide  of  oiTr  author's  opponents,  as  a  reference  to 
our  remarks  on  the  reHgnatiofi  in  que(tion  will  fuUy  convince  any  reader  of 
common  fenfe.     But  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  reafoning  here  is  extremely 
fallacious  and  inconclufive ;  for  he  maintains  that  whatever  engageraenls 
Mr.  Pitt  might  have  contraded  during  the  progrefs  of  the  union,  he  was 
not  .bound  to  refign  in  cafe  he  could  not  fulfil  theni.     Thinking,  as  we  do, 
that  the  Cabinet  could  not  be  juHified  in  contracting  any  engagements  of 
the  nature  alluded  to,  without  the  previous  fanclion  of  their  Sovereign, 
Aiil  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  promifes  which  they  mavl^  might  be  fuch  as 
to  bind  them  in  honour  to  rciign  their  fiCuations  in  the  event  of  Iheic  ina- 
bility to  fulfill  them.    It  was  the  only"  ied  of  their  fincerity  which  they  could 
g^ve  that  would  fatisfy  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  they  ll€M>d  pledged.    To 
have  merely  propofed  the  meafure  to  Parliament  would  not  have  been  fuP- 
ficient}  but,  ii  may  be  afkcd,  haw  was  it  polilble  for  them  to  propofe  it, 
in  conlradi^liop  to  the  declared  will  of  their  Sovereign }     The  bbme  then 
attached  not  to  their  rcfignaiinn;    but  to  their  engagement,    which  never 
iliould  have  been  pontracled.     Nor  let  it  be  fuppoijed  that  the  promifes 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  Catholics  were  necelfary  to  the  fucceis  of 
the  propofcd  union  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  good  reafon  to  know  iliat  fuch 
promifes,  if  (hey  had  been  publicly  declared,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
prevented  that  important  meafure  from  being  carried  into  effeSt.     We  again 
differ  from  our  author  as  to  the  neceffity  of  preHing  the  querri(?n  a^ter  their 
lefignation.     The  promile  having  been  given  by  them  as  Ministers  and  not 
Es  Memhejs  <f  Parliament,  the  moment  they  ceafed  to  be  Minifrers,  the  en- 
gagement was,  of  courfe,  diffolved.     Indeed,  they  mufl  very  well  know 
that  the  propofitlon  cotild  have  anfwened  no  good  purpofe  whatever,  and 
could  only  have  tended  to  excite  diffentions  of  a  hurtful,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
tendency.     In  our  apprehcnfion,  tlierefore,  inllead  of  deferving  centure  for 
incondltency,  they  rcerU  praife  for  their  prudence  and  their  loyalty,  inrnot 
preHing  the  queflion,  in  oppofition  to  the  avowed  fentiments  of  the  King, 
and  when  they  were  certain  tliat  they  muH  fail  in  their  attempt. 

This  writer,  next  adverting  to  the  fupport  which  tiie  late  Minifleis  wefe 
f  said  io  have  promiled  to  their  fucceilbrs,  corre6b  the  ilatement  of  ''  the 
'wty  able  author"  2k%\ie  is  pleafed  to  call  him,  of  the  Cartbry  Remarks;  of 
wkofe  aiility  and  consistency  we  exhibited  fome  notable  fpecimens  in  two  oi 
our  former  numbers.  Tliat  author  had,  raott  pofitively,  afferted,  •'  that  hi> 
Majefiy's  mofl  gracious  oiFer  of  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Addington,  could  not 
have  been,  and  w«^  m/,  definitivelv  accepted,  untilaiW^ji  asakeniic  plu^^ 
9fhuia/ur  had  been  given  hy  the  latt  MiuisterSt  for  their  cowstakt,  active, 
and  ZBALous  svffort.'  I  do  aCfert  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lovd  Grkn- 
TiLLE  did  facredly  and  fol<?mnly  enter  into  i\\\%  exact rngagematt^  and  in  tits 
Jirecise  form  of  Ivor Js.*^  This  ilatement  and  affertion  are  termed *by  the 
writer  whofe  produdion  we  are  now  con^dering,  "  an  tMacfuraey ;"  and,  he 
tells  us,  "  the  Remarker  is  somevAat  near  the  truth,  without  ad oaJly  reaching 
it/'  What  hi^  notions  of  inaecuracyy  and  of  an  affroxtmeiiim  to'  truth,  dre, 
our  readers  will  decide  wiien  they  hear  his  owii  explanation  of  this  material 
fadl.    *'  The  late  Miniftersy^   be  ad^»  <'  gave  «#  dsvect  fikdge  private 
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1^*,  but  their^  language  and  their  condu^ft  privately;  Wast  (Vv^cre)  fuch  ai  to  iiso* 
/^the  fupport  which  they  promiled  puWicly."    What  that  fbpport  Was  ihb 
Plain  Anfwerer  very  clearly  explained,  and  the  reports  of  Parliament  corro- 
^rate  his  [^atement.  It  was  a  ^uaJifie^  and  cotiJi/ tonal  fupport.  The  author  of 
the  Curfory  Remarks,  then,  inltead  of  beins  guilty  oFan  inaccuracy^  inflead  of 
coming  somewhat  near  the  truth,  was  as  far  from  the  truth  as  he  well  could  bo^ 
and  had  advanced,  as  we  obferved,  in  our  review  of  his  paiitphtet,  an  atro» 
cious  and  wicked falslnodf^    In  this  part  of  his  pamphleti  the  Impartial  Ob^ 
ferver  has  evidently  lod  fight  of  his  impartiality';    for  not  a  word  does  he 
&y  of  Ihe  avowed  condition  of  the  promifed  fupport,  as  publicly  Hated  hj 
Lord  Grenville,  who  had  reprefented  the  prefent  Miniflers  as  meti  *'  wh0 
had  both  publicly  and  privately  profeffed  their  intention  of  contiifuing  to  af^ 
upon  the  fame  general  iyliem  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  prddecef* 
(brs,''  and,  who,  as  such,  (hould  have  his  "  coHflant,  adtive,  ^nd  sealoot 
fopport,"     His  Lordfliip  infilled  that  they  had  departed  from  that  iyftedi, 
and  therefore  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  fupport.    And  it  (hould  havd 
been  the  particular  object  of  the  Impartial  Obierver  to  meet  this  queftion 
&irly  and  fully,  and  to  (hew  that  the  Minifters  bad  adhered  to  thir  won  pro^ 
inife  before  he  cenfured  their  adverfaries  for  a  breach  of  theirs.    Indead  of 
this,  he  contents  himfelf  with  imputing  Lord  Grenville's  oppofition  td  the 
moft  bafe  and  difhonourable  motives,  namely,   to  Ibleen  and  vexation  at 
finding  the  Minifiershad  efiedled  thofe  mealures  which  he  had  vainly  en* 
jdeavoured  to  efre£t :  to  wit,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  the  convention  with 
RttfEa.     Lord  Grenville's  fpeeches,  on  both  thefe  events,  afford  the  mofl 
complete  contradidlion  to  this  unfounded  aflertion ;  by  proving,  to  demon* 
ilration,  that  his  lordfliip  would  have  difdained  to  fign  either  of  the  treatie.% 
alluded  to,  and  that  he  conlidered  them  both  as  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ral fyflem  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  uniformly  purfued.     We  had 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  his  Lordfliip  s  fpeech  on  the  Ruflian  convention,  and 
we  never  read  or  heard  a  fpeech,  more  replete  with  found  political  know* 
ledge,  or  with  more  jail  and  enlarged  notions  of  the  real  inCerefli  of  the 
firitifh  Empire.     Why  did  not  the  Impartial  Obferver  examine  his  Lord* 
ihip's  arguments  on  this  topic,  and  controvert  them,  if  he  could;  affertion 
^^ithout  proof  is  not  the  language  of  impartiality;   and  therefore  when,  in 
allufion  to  this  convention,  lie  affirms,  without  a  fmgle  attempt  to  fupport 
bis  affirmation  by  argument,  that  the  condu^  of  the  Miniflers  ''  evidently 
manifefled  prudence,  moderation,  and  vigour,*'  he  is  entitled  to  no  crediti 
and  can  only  meet  the  fmile  of  contempt,  from  every  man  of  fenfe  and  rc^ 
jSeAioh. 

In  defending  the  peace  of  Atoiens,  our  Impartial  Obferver  remaks,  that 
**  the  peace  was  not  made  on  a  fuppofition  that  Bonaparte  (Buonaparte) 
was  not  a  villian,  but  that  he  was  not  a  madman  It  was  prefumed  he 
would  attempt  do  roguery  that  was  dbvioufly  contraty  t9  his  interest:  the  pre< 


*  Bow  happened  it  that  this  difavowal  of  the  Near  Obferver's  pofitivej 
bat  moH  i'alfe,  flatement,  was' not  publiflied  by  thofe  who  knew  its  falfe* 
bood,  until  the  C^irfory  Remarks  had  been  forced  through  £ight  Editions^, 
and  haoi  produced  all  the  effect  which  they  were  capable*  of  producmg  ?«-• 
Was  this  omiffioD  a  proof  of  impartiality  ? 

t  See  AHxi-jACOHiif  Rf  yisw,  Vol  XV,  g.  49&« 

h'^.  Lxx.  VQL.  zvii.  £e  famptioD, 
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fqmption^  it  is  true^  has  proved  wrong,  neverthelofs  it  was  &ir  at  the  fimeJ' 
If  tnere  were  any  sanii/  in  this  reaibning,  it  follows  that  the  prefent  miiH- 
iters  would  have  concfuded  a  peace  with  Robefj^erre,  or  with  the  Diredorj, 
on  the  fame  terms ;  becaufe  it  was,  at  leafl,  as  much  ikeir  intereil  to  be  al 
•peace,  as  It  was  that  of  Buonaparte.  We  know  a  banker  who  aded  on  this 
irrauge  notion  of  i/i/f/ri/,  and>  in  fpile  of  all  the  advice  and  arguments  <^* 
Ihofe  who  bad  lludied  the  chara6ler  of  the  French  regicides  and  ufurpers 
wore  clofely  than  liimlelf,  perfifted  in  acting  upon  it,  and  accordingly  (pe- 
cuTated  in  the  flocks  to  a  pretty  tronfiderabte  amount,  anii)  repeated  loiles 
convinced  hiih  of  the  fallacy  of  his  notions,  or  rather  uf  his  ignorance.  This 
*  '  ^  •  writer  farther  defends  the  terms  of  the  peace,  by  wliich  he  maintains  refH- 
tutlon  to  o\}{  allies  was  elfefted,  and  fccurity  to  ourf elves.  This  is  a  preltT 
bold  aflerlion,  in  whTch  he  certainly  does  not  come  very  near  the  ttitL 
Every  one  kn(»ws,  that  cur  only  ally,  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  con- 
cluded, was  the  Porte,  and  that,  our  troops  having  previoufly  fucceededin 
expelling  the  French  from  Egypt,  there  was  no  reiatution  to  make  to  her. 
But,  if  it  be  infifled,  contrary  to  faci,  that  Portugal,  who  was  at  this  time 
the  ally  of  our  enenly,  was  fiill  to  be  couGdered  as  out  ally,  is  it  not  notorioas 
that  flie  was  compelled  to  i*ake  a  celTi6n  of  part  of  her  European  territory 
to  Spain,  and  of  pari  of  her  American  territory  to  France?  It  is  fomethii^ 
wprie  i\\^vi  fallacy,  then,  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  merits,  or  rather  to 
cover  the  cfcfefls,  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  by  talking  of  refiilution  to  our 
allies,  which  never  cxifieJ  but  in  fpeeches  anil  pamphlets. 

The  next  aflertion  is  one  which  we  b^uc  before  had  occafion  to  contro* 
vert,  namely,  that  by  I  lie  peace  of  Amier.s^  "  heffa  terms  were  procured 
(ban  Lord  Grcnville  oftisrea  at  LiHe,  without  being  able  to  obtain/'  Wc 
find  this  a^erlion  in  p.  1 8.  But  in  p.  23.  we  are  informed  that  this  peace 
was  "  a  peace  which  proceeded  on  his  (Lord  Grenville's)  uniform  principle^ 
and  "jcas  very  nearly  a  co/iy  of  his  unsuccessful  /ilan^*  and  in  the  nuxt  page,  we 
are  told  that  the  minli^ers,  in  figning  the  faid  peace,  did  **  thi ^jay  thingt  and 
in  tlic  very  manner^  which,  in  of?ice,  he  hinifell'  propofed,**  Leaving  the  an- 
thor  to  (hew,  in  a  future  edition,  how  better  ttrms  conid  be  procured  by  Mr 
Vffj  things  (i.  e.  the  wry  Jicacc,)  done  in  the  veiy  manner,  8:c.  "wc  fliall  briefly 
obf'erve,  that  in  order  lo  afcertain  the  faft,  whether  hetta-  tarns  xvcreadually 
})rocured  by  ihe  fieace  ef  J  miens ,  than  would  have  been  procured  by  a  peace, 
ibunded  on  \\nifrojet  prelented  to  the  French  plenipotentiaries' at  Lille,  wc, 
havje,  ashedefires  us  to  do,  fubmitted  to  the  painful  talk  of  again  reading 
the  former,  and  have  referred  alio  to  the  latter.  We  have  there  fouita 
what  we  certainly  knew  before,  and  what,  we  fhould  fuppolc,  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  knows,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  we  reftored  to  our  ene* 
niies  every  poiTeflion  which  we  had  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  vvitit 
the  exception  ofC^lofr  and  TiiniJad,  We  will  now  fee  what  excefitims  tho 
Jirojet,  presented  by  Lord  Malmeibury  at  Lille,  contained ;  and,  that  we 
may  not  be  accufed  of  raifreprefentalion,  we  will  give  them  in  his  Lord- 
ihip's  own  words:  '*  With  the  exception  of  the  Island  q/  Trinidad,  which 
fhal!  remain  in  full  pofleflion  to  his  Britannic  Majelry;"  and  "  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  toWn,  fort,  and  eilablHhment  of  the  Cafie  ofGcod  Hope,  and  of 
Ihe  pOileflions  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  before  the  w^ar  In  the  illand  of 
Veylbfi,  and  o/tkr  toTcn  and  fart  of  Cochin,  which  flialf  be  ceded  to  his  Britannic 
Wajefty,  in  exchange* for  the  town  of  Negapatnam  aivd  its  depemieucics.'* 
Thus  we  fee  that  thofe  better  terms  confifi  in  obtaining  a  half,  itsfjead  of  die 
ViliQle\  /2v#  fettlemeuts  infiead  o^fottr.  -We  are  not  prepared  to  j'ay  that  wc 

obuiinwl 


obtain^  fhe  'a^rsi  half,  becaufe  Ceylon  in  undoubfedfy  the  mo(l  valuabJe, 

of  lite  four  pofleilions ;  but  we  rur]>ed,  that,  ere  long,  the  Ca/ic  of  GoodHo/d4^ 

will  l>e  acknowledged  not  to  beiiaueceilary  even  for  ihe  fecurity  o^  Qe^ion. 

fie  {\\h  aD  it  may,  we  call  upop  our  author  toi*av,  whether  it  is  contilient 

with  iniegrity,  to  endeavour  to  nuilead  tiie  public  by  16  flagraat  a  miTrepre- 

fentatibn  of  Ikcts!       r      .•  ^ 

We  paAi  over  the  fneerA  at,  and  abufe  of)  the  Grenville  family,  as  un* 

vrorthy  of  the  author,  and,  therefor^*  as  unworthy- of  our  notice;  obferving 

on'y,  thar»  in  our  opinion,  he  is  as  bad  a  judj^e  of  eloquence,  as  he  it  a  faithi- 

iels  reporter  of  fiids;  for  Lord  Gr«nvilie*s  peeches,  which  h^  treats  witk 

fovereign  contempt,  tlifplay  the  language  of  the  gentleman,  and  ^i^  abilities 

of  the  (latefman ;  and  if,  as  he  pretends,  his  cenfure  of  ihem  be  founded  ou 

the  ahue  which  they  contain,  we  earneitly  entreat  him  to  compare  theai 

with  thofeof  that  doughty  miniilerial  champion  Lord  EU&ihorHtgk,  not  .-the 

Lord  Chief  J u(Hce  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  the  political  wrangler.     Tw^ 

other  grounds  of  cent'ure,  urged  againll  Lord  Grenville,  we  cannojt  paft 

over  entirely- without  notice.     Hii  Lordihip  it;  .cenlured  for  infulting  the 

French  ambassador,  "  by  receiving  him  in  boots."     Who  this  ambailador 

was,  againil  whom  his  Lordihip  committed  this  dreadful  offence,  we  reallr 

do  not  know.     Was  it  the  traitor  Chauvelin  who  fo  readily  transferred  his 

allegiance  from  hi.f  fovereign  to  the  regicides  who  ufur|>ed  his  power?  Or 

was  it  Citizen  Otto,  who  was  no  ambalFador,  by  (he  b^e,  bat  mervly  a  com- 

miffary  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners  ?  Whoever  he  was,  ive  dare  fay  his 

Lordfnip  will  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  diiturb  his  con* 

fcience,  though  he  now  hears,  probably  lor  (he  fir(^  time,  that  the  condu^> 

imputed  to  htm  was  inconiiflent  with  the  character  of  a:  Btitish  stansmani 

i^gain,  he  is  (brewdly  reminded,  that  "  a  Britilh  Aatefmau  might  have  le* 

turned  a  firm  and  decided  negative  to  tlie  propofitiou  of  Bonaparte,  wiihi* 

out  imperious  dictation  or  reproachful  invcdive."  -  Here  he  can  only  refer 

to  the  an fwer  given  to  the  ufurper*s  memoraVc  note,  immediately  after  he 

had,  by  the  combined  means  of  (lerjury  and  rebellion,  leized  uptn  the  k> 

J>rf*me  power.  Now  that  note,  it  i**  vary  well  known,  was  the  fuhj^l  of  pai- 
ia;«ontary  difcufiion,  when  its  fpirit  and  its  temi>er  were  fully  juliified  by  ail 
his  Majcfty^s  prcfent  minil^rs,  (with  the  Iblitary  exceptions  of  Mr.  Tierney 
and  General  Maitland,)  and  condemned  only  by  Mr  Ba.  ri!lcr  Erlkine,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  that  trully  band  of  a{]oci:ites,  vviio  iiad  unifo/mly  reprobate*! 
the  waf  as  unjufl  and  unnece/Tary,  and  held  up  the  French  revoluiioo  as 
V  a  f^upendous  monument  of  huiuan  wild  )m,  and  of  human  happrner;/' 

Air.  Windham's  eanducl  is  the  next  object  of  cenfure,  though  juftice  bo 
done  to  his  genius,  his  knowledge,  and  his  talents,  flero,  however,  we 
Cfunc  to  a  point  on.  which  wc  cairfpenk,  with  tobrabl-j  conii((enre,  from 
our  own  perlbnal  knowledge.     **  By  Mr.  Windham,  it  is  ailerted,  ai^ul  &« 


♦  Does  fhe  author  of  this  pamphlet  recollect  Mr.  Dundd>'s  declaration  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  fettleinent,  of  which,  he  luid,  anymini(ter 
would  deierve  to  loTe  his  head  who  HiouiJ  confent  to  reftore  it?  A  declara- 
tion, in  the  jufliceof  which,  every  one  of  his  Majvfty*s  prefent  minifiers  • 
(Mr.  Tierney  excepted)  ce.tainly  acquiefced.  Or  has  he  t<»rgotten  Mr  She- 
ridan's cenfure  of  miiiiliers,  in  November  1797,  f>r  perfifting  in  the  war, 
*'  for  the  podetiion  of  the  Cape  of  Goodilope,  and  the  iljandi  of  Ceylo.t 
.and  Trinidad?"  • 
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mry^  aathmty^  that  Mr,  Col>bett  was  set  vJtJ^    Whatever  thm  veryg^ 
makrit^  may  be»  we  flatly  contradtd  the  aflertion  which  it  is  broagbt  to  tup* 
porff  <m  our  own  pofitive  knowledge  of  the  iaA.    Mr.  Cobbett  was  ie^  ^ 
(j  nobody ;  he  rejeded  the  offer  made  him  by  the  mtniften  of  that  day,  of 
'  whom  Mr.  Windham  wa«  one,  becanfe  he  was  refblved  to  preferve  his  m- 
dependence;  and  he  setAimseyu^  with  the  fnsttsof  his  own  hononrabie 
exertions,  in  the  caufe  of  ioValty  and  of  his  cowitry,  ander  circumllances  (be 
moil  difficutt  and  the  moft  difcooraging.    Whoever  has  pemfed  the  account 
of  his  conduct  in  America,  of  bis  incredible  eflfbrts,  and  of  his  UiU  moce  in* 
Oedible  faccefs,  in  ftemming  the  torrent  of  jacobiif ifm,  and  in  rallyii» 
•round  him  ail  the  found  and  virtuous  part  of  the  coramantty,  muft  fiira 
«mple  matter  for  aflontfliment  and  for  pfaife;  and  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Wmdhara,  that  for  his  condoft  in  that  country  (and  to  that  condiiQ  alone 
Mr*  Windham  referred  In  the  Hoofe  of  Commons)  he  merited  ey|^  ho^ 
fioofable  diftinfiion  which  a  grateful  coimtiy  could  beftow.    This  is  rata 
Iribule  ofjuftice,  which  we  pav  wtth  the  greater  cheerfhhitfs,  becaafe  we 
aie  verv  far  from  agreeing  witn  Mr.  Cobbett  in  many  nf  the  fentimeitts 
which  nave  of  late  l>een  pfamulgated  in  his  Regifter.    Diflerence  of  opi- 
nion never  has,  and  never  (hall,  rertder  us  unjvil,  nor  induce  ns  to  withhold 
fltfiy  portion  of  welt-deferved  and  welUeamed  commendation.    In  corrobo- 
vation  of  this  fUfe  alfertion,  another  felfe  fad  is  adduced.    *'  His"  ( Mr  Cob- 
1)etf  s)  **  PmtMjtim  either  anticipated,  or  re-echoed,  the  fentiitaents,  and  evett 
the  hnguage,  of  Mr*  Windham.*'    So  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  tfaat^ 
<m  the  refignatioA  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  the  other  minifters  of  the  day>  the 
'  fortu/iiMe  was  the  wh  daily  paper,  we  believe,  which  deprecated  the  mea- 
fures  which  were  alleged  to  be  Uie  caafe  of  that  refif  nation ;  and  which 
fupported,  and  moH  ably  too,  the  pincipks  upon  whidi  Mr.  Addingtoft 
came  into  power.    A  reference  to  the  papers  themfelves  will  efhd>ltfti  this 
ft£t  beyond  the  reach  of  confutation,  and  even  the  pofllbility  of  doubt. 
The  author  prbci^s  to  Hate:  '<  The  firfl  eflforts  of  thtft  work  againii  the 
peace  weVe  ^ispy  on  the  Windham  plan,  and  dwelt  mtich  more  on  prin- 
ciple than  termsl    That,"  he  admits,  •*  might  be  fair  and  confcientioos.* 
Whether  fair  and  confcientious  or  not,  whatever  merit  or  demerit  may  be- 
long to  it,  it  docs  not  attach  to  Mr.  Cobbett;  and,  therefore,  does  not  war- 
rant the  inference  or  the  charges  of  the  author.    For  Mr.  Cobbett  had  dxf* 
pofedofthe  chief  property  of  the  paper,  and  given  up  the  management  of 
It,  before  iheft  first  efforts  appeared.    We  fhalT  receive  ci«drt  for  this  fad, 
when  we  tell  the  author,  that  all  the  icadiiig  articles  in  the  Parcpfrhc,  from 
the  beginning  of  June  till  the  latter  end  of  (he  year,  and  efpecialty  alt  the 
reflexions  on  the  peaceof  Amiens,  excepting  only  thofe  which  were  figned 
with  Mr.  Cqbbett's  name,  were  wi^tt^  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  wlm 
iDvft,  therefore,  take  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  them,  to  himfelf.     It 
mail,  however,  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  he  appreciated  that  peace 
much  better  than  thofe  who  made,  or  than  thofe  who  fupported,  it.    All 
bis  predidioBS  refpeding  it,  predidions  not  rafhly  hazarded,  but  fbunded  on 
%,  clofe  atteijiim  to  paft  events,  aiul  on  a  deep  fludy  and  perfect  knowledge* 
of  the  difpoiition  and  the  views  of  the  Corftian  Nero  who  then  rcfled,  and 
who  flill  rules,  over  the  degraded  (laves  of  France,  have  unhappily  been 
verified.  '  - 

fiecaiife  Mr.  Windham's  elevated  and  honourable  mind  would  not  floop 
to  GonftttQ,  nor  even  to  contFadi6l,.the  bold,  but  unfounded  charge,  preferred 
againft  him,^f  coinciding  in  every  fekitiment  which  appeared  in  i&s.  Cob^ 
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belt's  Hegifler^  IhU  ii»|^tf4l  obferver  takei  that  coincidence  for  sranled ; 

4nd  tbeDceJnfers,  ll^oqgh  his  inference  b  vt^lilly  fheltered  beneath  a  fup- 

pofed  gfmrml  cwifep^i^n,  "  ih^i  foznetbing  apre  fdii(h«  mixed   with  Mi. 

Windham^s  iimjf  ^perfttuai  ^par ;  and  that  he  too  was  not  without  anger 

that  miniilers  held  places,  one  of  whiqh  he  might  hold  himfelf;  ''and  Mr. 

Windham  was  regarded  as  mtich  u  flace^tmts^g  anti-niini(lerialifl>  as  a  dil^ 

interefted  and  conlcientious  opponent  of  the  makers  of  peace  with  regicUet.'" 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  degrading  to  any  writer  of  ability  and  rectitude  ty 

propagate  fuch  a  vulgar  calumny  as  that  of  a  pretended  iictay  of  ferfdual 

war,  >vhich neither  Mr.  Windham,,  nor  any  one  elfe,  ever  ^d  maintaini 

but  which  thofe  noblemen  and  gentletnan  wha  think  and  ad  with  Mr- 

>yindham»  s^nd  even  Mr.  Windham  himfelf,  have  publicly  and  repeatedly 

difqlaimed.     In  the  next  pbce,  we  will  not  infult  the  Impartial  Obferver^ 

by  charging  him  with  meiilttring  Mr.  WiudhamV  motives  by  his  own  Aand* 

ard,  but  we  will  tell  him,  thai  whoever  has  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of  Mr. 

"Windham*  mud  know  that  he  has  a  mind  and  feeHi^^  as  incapable  of  beinc 

a^uated  by  any  fordid  motive,  by  any  thing  that  isbafet,  low*  mean,  or  fe^ 

/iflb  us  it  is  fvDerior  to  every  kind  of  fraud  and  artifice. 

The  ground  of  defence  which  this  champion  of  the  mini/irv  hat  taken  u^ 
is  c^rtajqly  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  defend  the  miniAers  vis.  the^ 
condud.    But  never,  furely,  did  an  advocate  feek  to  mabtain  a  ground  lo 
ftroog,  by  arguments  fo  weak.     Having  told  us  in  p.  13.  that  '*  even  during 
the  arduous  contentions  of  ws^r,  commerce  Qourilhed  beyond  ^11  former  ex- 
perience/' he  new»  in  opening  his  defence,  in  p.  29.  boldly  affirms,  that  the 
fvefcDt  minifiers  changed  the  fituation  of  the  country  "  from  Jisiress  to  proC- 
perity,"    Leaving  him  to  reconcile,  as  he  can,  this  fubdantial  contradidioi\, 
we  will  biiefly  confider  his  argument.    Minifiers,  he  affirms;  having  con* 
eluded  a  peace,  diminiilied  imports,  extended  private  and  publie  refources, 
.(in  what,  and  by  what  means  he  does  not  condefcend  to  infi)rm  us,}  ai^d 
rendered  "  manufa^ures  and  commerce''  (which,  be  it  obferved,  he  had  pro- 
vipufly  admitted,  already  flouriflied  beyond  all  former  experience)  "  flouriib* 
jng  in  the  ceuntrv  beyond  any  former  precedent  of  national  profperitjr :" 
having  done  all  tnis,  their  enemies  might  write  apd  rail  as  they  plealed. 
But,  in  dimiQiilied  burdens  and  increafed  comforts,  the  nation  faw  an^ 
felt  aufwers  to  all  their  invedlives.    The  found  and  diilinguifbing  fenfe  c^ 
Ei^Uftwaen  could  not  be  convinced,  that  the  minifiers,  who  had  changed  their 
fituation  from  difirefs  to  profperity,  were  either  weak  or  wicked.    They 
could  not  coQceive,  that  they  who  found  an  eflate  in  an  embarralfed  iitusi- 
(i4n,  leffened  the  expendi^ture,  increafed  the  receiots,  and  promoted  and  pro- 
duced the  rapid  improvement  of  tlie  whole,  would  either  be  difoonefl  or  in- 
capable Hewards;  and,  in  fpite  of  ever^  effort  of  party,  minifters  were  re- 
fpefted  and  trufted  by  the  King,  the  parliament,  and  the  people;    They  had 
begun  with  defiring  ihey  fliou Id  be  judged  by  their  conduct;  their  condu^ 
was  found  to  bear  the  teft  of  minute  fcrutiny ;  their  evident  objeft  wa*  the 
pubjic  good;  by  the  djredion  of  their  meafures  to  that  purpoie  were  they 
to  be  weighed;  an  J  the  sute^t  evidence  that  the  directim  was  ri^t,  W4S  sMccessl* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  cpntroverfiaipamphlet,  a  padage  mora 
big  with  aflertion,  or  more  barren  ot"  proof.    The  ium  and  fubfoino^  of 
minUierial  merit,  as  here  pourtrayed,  are  the  coneksk^  tf peaces  for  the  diflih^ 
nation  of  taxes  and  the  increafeof  comforts  are  the  neceflary  refultofft 
tranfition  from  a  fiate  of  warfare  to  a  iiate  of  tran<)uil]ity.    If,  tbeQ»  these 
ke any  v^idit>  in tbi?  pftHtion,  it  follows  of  courfo,  that ^tbesd^Uity  to  make 

£  e  3  ft  pence. 
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"a  peace,  whether^ood,  bad;  or  indifferent,  ronilitul^  the  fierfcdioti  of  p<^ 
Titicai  wifdom.  For,  \\  the  pe&ce  6^  Amiens  bad  been  Jn(ini4«iy  more  in» 
compatible  with  the  honour  and  the  (&£eiy  of  this  oonnt/y,  than  it  evis»  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be ;  had  Ceylon  and  Trinidada  been  redor^d  io  their  refpec- 
five  fovereigns;  had  aconhdefable  portion  of  the  Fdrlugue/e  territory  been 
siflign  *d  to  t>pain,  together  with  Gibrattar;  and  iiad  Malta  been  ceckd  (o 
P  rance,  ftiii,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  our  taxes  would  have  fuffered  the 
)dme  diminution,  4ind  that  our^ commerce  and  our  comforts  woiild  have  es- 
perienced  the  fame  incrcalc.  Yet,  upon  iuch  ground  is  this  advocate  will- 
ing to  reii  his  aHertion  of  the  wifdom  and  capacity  of  thole  whom  *he  hai 
undertaken  to  defend.  Never  was  a  potitton  adi'anced  more  foolilh  or 
nio.e  fallacious.  But,  putting  the  folly  of  fuch  a  criterion  out  of  the  quef- 
ti'on  for  a  moment,  it  does  not  reouire  much  **  (bund  and  diilingaitUijig 
tjenfe*'  t  >  perceive,  that,  before  he  can  lay  claim  tor  even  this  portion  ofmenl 
ioi  his  clieuls,  it  is  neceflary  to  examine,  whether,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens 
the  taxes  were  dim  in  i  filed,  and  the  exi)enditure  wa9  leflened  in  a  greater 
r>r  lefs  proportion  than  alter  any  preceding  peace.  We  more  than  lufped 
t)iat  this  comparaiive  Batement  would  of  it telf  invalidate  our  attthotr'«claiiD| 
1>ut  certain  it  i^,^  that,  without  making  the  companion,  his  claim  cannot  be 
^iipported.  As  to  the  concluding  paragrapli  of  the  pafinge  which  we  have 
<|Uoted,  it. contains  one  of  the  inoli  extraordinary  at lert ions  ever  made  bj 
ilian,  namely,  tliat  sucras  is  tie  test  ef  merit.  If  this  be  thj  cafe,  Buonaparte 
IS  unqaeHionubly  the  ipoR  meritorious  man  at  jjrefent  in  oxrttence;  for  im> 
man  has  ever  (uccceded  in  his  p)  !ns  to  fuch  an  extetit  as  be  has.  We  perr 
ftidly  ag.ce  with  our  author,  that  **  nothing  is  more  common  in  criticifm  of 
every  kind,  moral  and  political,  than  the  application  of  wrong  te.'is;"  and, 
'however  he  has  failed  in  his  prooik  in  other  relpe6ts,  he  has  ceilainly  exhi? 
bited,  in  his  own  pcrlbn,  the  ttrongcli  poflible  prpof  of  the  truth  ot  thisob* 
iervatiqn;  and  our  readers  yyijl  probably  concur  with  him  in  thiLkipgi  Uiat 
i"  cui^oiii,'  more  than  rcalbn,  frequently  affecls  our  eliimates.'^ 

As  a  iprcific  ad  of  wifdom  and  integrity,  in  miniftry,  the  author  adduccs- 
Jheir  forbt-arai^ce  to  interfere  in  the  laJt  general  election.  We  delivered 
our  opinion  of  their  ronrluc",  on  that  oecafion,  at  the  time,  praifing  them  for 
their  motives,  but  ii.peaJiing  their  \NiIclom.  We  muft  ob-er\'e,  though^ 
tint  we  ///«r»  gave  them  jpiplicit  ciedil  lor  their  aifertions,  as  to  the/act  i 
l)Ut  we  now  lirioty,  that,  though  they  declined  lo  interfere  in  fome  intlance», 
they  did  mnft  actively  intereierc-  in  others,  fo  that  their  advocate  is  ^itber 
ignorant  of  the  fad  on  whi:  h  iie  founds  a  portion  of  his  praife,  or  elie,  whtck 
'we  are  very  unwilling  to  be:ieve,  j>urpo/eiy  mifreprefents  it.  For  our  part, 
we'fnall  never  blame  minifiers  for  iuch  interference,  which,  unhappiiy,  in 
the  prclent  rorraptcd  fiale  of  fbcie<y,  has  become  neceliary;  but  we  never 
%vill  fuffer  t!iem  lo  rea[»  vhe  advaiiages  of  interference,  and,  at  tl»e  fame 
time/to  receive  praile  for  non-inlerlerei.ce I 

The  JmfmrUfil  Ohef^Jtr  extends  his  clefence  of  minifiers  to  the  very  form 

,pnd  ftructuxet^l  their  (peeehes,  and,  in  a  dif.'ertaticn  of  fome  pages,  labours 

to  |>.ov<ij  for  a  very  obvibvisVea'fon,  that  clocjUence  is  not  a  neeetfaiy  ingro- 

/idff^nt  in  aminifler,  and  that  fpeaking  and  ading  are  two  ditferent' things. 

Yet,  as  if  fearful  of  conceding  too  muCh,  he  inli.'ts  that  the  prefent  n)iniiteF<i 

are"*'  fiir  before'' Mr*  Dundas  "  in  pleasing  graces \**  and  that  *'  even  in  par- 

liameniary  fplerdoiir,  alter  Mr.  Pitt,  none  of  the  former  miniOers  iurpatSed 

*tiie  pro(ent.^'    After  (hi^-  moft  impartial  obfervation,  our  readers  probably 

will  not  be  tery  anxious  tor  a  fpecimen  (4  our  au^or's  crjtici&i>  on  tbe 
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fcicnce  of  oratory.  He  is  pcrfefily  corre61,  however,  in  his  rcmnrk,  that 
"  not  wrJs,  but  ACTIONS,  rauit  Ipeak  for  a  miniller,"  though  he  certuni/ 
fhould  have /irotitfi/ before  he  asserted,  that  "  aflions  have  uniformly  (pokcn 
fur  the  prefent.''  He  is  equall)'  accurate,  when  he  ob.erv  os,  "  Irom  the 
ver^  beginniog  of  the  peace,  the  Corfican  aiCk.iircdcd  towaids  Ei;gb!nd  a 
.  fpirit  ofhoflility,  as  inconfiilent  with  the  l.itl:rv.li  of  France,  as  with  juflice 
and  the  law  of  nations ;''  but  he  il.c-.vs  an^  thing  but  his  impartiarity  iu 
totally  omitting  to  account  for,  cr  even  to  notice,  the  flrange  perl'evera;«ce 
of  the  roini(ter,  in  repr<ircnl'n;4  the  peace  to  be  likely  to  ije  z^  permanent  as 
aiiy  |M?aee  ever  before  conckule^  witli  Frarfcc,  a  reprc'cjijIaLion  repeated  a 
yi^ry  thoit  time  indeed  betbre  the  renewal  ol  ho!ii.iiies1 

In  his  unqualified  praife  of  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation  with 
France  Was  conduded,  the  Impartial  Oblervcr  fays,  "  The  manner  alfo  of 
our  minifiers  was  temperate,  thcugh  firm  ;  there  was  none  of  that  priggilh 
petulance  which  has  prevented  t'lt;  fair  reception  of  overtures  for  continuing 
peace/*    Here,  if  he  have  ai.y  PiCaning  at  all,  he  muft  mean,  that  out  late, 
miniflers  difplayed  this  priggilh  petulance,"  previous  to  the  commencement 
o/the  Ia(l  war;  and,  of  courfe,  that  the  affaliins  of  Louis  XVI.  made 
fuch  "  overtures  for  continuing  peace,**  as  were  entitled  to  a  "fair  recep- 
tion*"    It  would  be  a  woeful  walie  of  time,  to  enter  into  a  formal  confuta-' 
tion  of  an  affertion,  which  has  bqen  confuted  again  and  again*';  but  we  will 
jgft  sennnd  our  author,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  tacitly  condemns  mofl  of  his  Majefly*s  prefent  minillers,  yvho  formed  a 
part  of  the  late  adminiltration,  and  who  publicly  approved  the  very  mea-j 
lures  which  he  fo  flippantly  C(,nlures.  ,^ 

We  now  come  to  a  point  on  which  the  Impartial. Ob  ferver,  and  the  Plain^ 
Anfwerer,  are  completely  at  iffue.     The  latter  afiirmed  in  "his  pamphlet,^ 
that  the  pro|x>(aI  for  Mr.  PTtt's  ntturn  to  office  orig'nated,  not,asthe  author  ■ 
of  th«  Curfory  Remarks  had  afierted,  with  Lord  MelviJIeV  "but  ent!rt;ly 
lyith  Mr.  Addington  himielf."      Tiie  Impartial  Obferver  declares,  '*  thts 
ilatement  of  the  Plain  Aiifwerer  is  efrentially  and  grofsly  fiilfe."    And  he^ 
diredly  affirms,  that  "  the  negotiation  did  not  orriginate  with  Mr.  Addkig-J 
ton,  or  any  of  his  friends :  it  proceeded  from  Lord  Melville."  '  Between 
two  fuch  oppqf  tp  flafements,  how  Is  the  friend  of  truth  to  decide  ?  We  (half , 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  airerlion  of  one  anonymous  writer  is  as  much  en-  * 
titlvd  to  credit,  as  the  allertion  of  another.     And  ihis,  caeleris  paribus,  vve 
are  ready  to  admit.     But  it  fo  happens,  that  we  know  the  author  of  thp 
Plain  Anfwer,  and  we  do  not  know  the  Impartial  Obferver.  .  We  know, 
t«.)o.  the  former  to  be  ^  man  of  honour  and  integrity,  utterl)(  ir>c?^pabl^  of 
advancing  aji  faft^  what  be'did- not  know  to  be  true;  and  ro,circuml^aiK^(l,  I 
inrefpedt  of  the  prefent  queftion,  as  to  have  a  perfe6l  knowjedge^of  iJl  the, 
matters  conne6ed  with  il^.  though  certainly  reftrained,  by  motives  of  dcli-.-^ 
c^cy,  from  publiihine  the  grounds  of  his  knowledge.     We  fliould  be  perfect-.! 
Iv  julHficd,  then,  in  oelieving  the  alFcrtions  of  this  writer,  in  preference  io\ 
tljofe  of  bis  opponent,  on  the  lame  principle  which  is  fuflered  to  .intlucncc' 
the  decilions  of  men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  human  life.     But  vye 
h;^ve  a  farther  reafon  lor  this  preference  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  as  we  have  \ 
very  clearly  Ihewn,  that  the  Impartial  Obleryer  h;^s  made  other  ailertioiwu* 

-  r  I  ■-,,-.,  ,  ,  .-■  ■        ,  -      .^     -  ,       .  .    - 

.       .  ..-  1 

*  See  Mf.  3owIes*s  excellent  pampl\]et  on  the  *'  Real  Grounds  of  iho 
Wf^j"  %^^  fomepf  his  fubfecjuent  publications. 

^  e  ^  which. 
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which  are  not  Irue,  we  have  a  right  to  prefuQiCi  (hat  be  it  eqnalij  inoor- 
Xe£t  in  thatafTertion,  which  is  the  objed  of  the  prefent  difcaffion. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  to  this  propofition,  the  remarks  are  diigracefol  to  anj 
man  of  common  fenfej  or  .of  common  intjegrity.  Becaufe  ^f^.  Pitt  declined  to 
come  into  power,  unlets  he  were  called  upon  by  his  Majefiy ;  and  becaufe 
he  declared  that^  if  fo  called  upon,  he  fiioold  feel  it  to  be  h'i%  dat^  to  pro- 
jiofe  aji  adminifhation,  '<  conii  fling  principally  of  ^he  ipembers  pi  the  pie- 
ient  and  of  the  late  governm.ent  ;**  but  "  that  he  (hould  ptefs  no  perfon  what- 
jCvcr  upofi  his  MajeSy,  only  referving  to  himfelf  the  power  of  decliniog  the 
undertaking  altogether,  if  he  could  not  form  fuch  a  government  a«  would 
enable  him«  in  his  judgment,  to  couda£t  the  a&irs  of  the  nation  with  a  £aa 
probability  of  fuccefs;*'  becaufe  Mr.  Pitt  m^e  this  declaration,  which  at 
once  evinced  his  underQanding,  his  judgment,  bis  integrity,  and  his  loyalty, 
he  is  reprobated  by  a  writer,  yvho  presumes  to  boail  of  his  impartUdity^  as 
having  fcohifully  refufed  his.aOTinahce,  unlefs  the  King  would  sw^retuler  tke 
t-^al  frefogative  into  his  hands!  A  mirreprefentation  (b  grof*,  a  peryerGon  f^ 
iflagrani,  would  fuffice  to  blaft  the  credit  of  any  writer  whatever.  And, 
(^rongh  as  we  are  difpofed  to  avoid  all  afperity  of  language,  in  our  animad- 
verfmns  on  this  produ61ion,  we  cannot  but  fay,  that  he  here  difplays  cither  . 
fiupidity,  the  mofl  incorrigible,  or  a  wilful  deviation  from  truth,  ^e  mod 
unjuPifiable.  Mr.  Pitt  might  juftty  have  been  cenfured  as  di /ilace-kumiii^ 
politician^  as  Mr.  Wii  dham  has  been  mofl  calumnioufly  tennecl  by  tftus 
iseriter,  if  he  had  teally  confented  to  come  into  power  with  a  cabinet  oq 
which  hepofild  n^  t  rely,  and  who  might  poflibly  have  thwaited  all  the  meap 
furet  which  he  m\;rht  have  deemed  necelTary  for  the  welfare  of  his  country^ 
aiid  have  adopted  others  wiiich  h^  mieht  have  thought  highly  imprudent, 
and  evep  dan^iprous;  and  fo  have  left  him  the  .whole  weight  o{  ns/inui&ilit^^ 
without  a  grain  ^influence  or  of  real /itnuer.*  Would  any  man  in  his  fenles 
have  ponfented  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  litoation  ?  And,  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  flig- 
roatiaspd  as  feeling  to  wrell  from  his  Sovereign  the  regal  prerogative  for  re- 
fuHngiobe  fo  placed?  And^et,  in  tlie  i#me  breathy  this  writer  has  the 
durance  to  teli  us,  that  neither  Lord  Hawkelbury  nor  Mr.  Addin^on 
would  ever  confent  to  fit  in  the  cabinet  with  Lord  Grenville,  Certainij, 
if  the  King  wefe  to  propofe  to  call  upon  Lord  Grenville  for  his  fervsc^?^ 
Lord  Hai9Fke(bpry  and  Mr.  Addington  would  have  a  right  to  fay,  that  tbey 
had  no' confidence  ifi  bis  Lord(hip>  and  mud  requell  his  Majeil;j^  to  accept 
theif  refignation,  in  cafe  it  was  his  royat  pleafure,  to  introduce  his  Lordfiiip 
into  the  cabinet ;  who  Would  blame  them  for  fuch  condud,  or  accuse  them 
of  a  >yi[h  to  have  the  royal  prerogative  furrendered  into  their  hands?  Cer? 
tainly  np  man  of  fenfe  pr  of  hpnelly.  They  might,  indeed*  be  expofed  to 
(cenfupe,  and  upon  the  beft  poilible  grounds,  if  they  were  to  allege,  as  the 
inotivo  of  their  refufal  to  fprve  yyith  his  Lordlbip,lhe  icverity  of  his  Lord- 
ihip's  remar(LS  in  parliament,  on  their  capacity  and  conduct;  becaufe  it 
wnuld  fliew  that  they  fuffcred  thejr  priyate  feelings  to  predominate  over 
^eir  public  duly. 

>inL  .,.        r..  ...    Mr,  Pitt  leads 'the  Obferver  into  a 

r  interrogatorjei  and  affertions,  re- 
^  Uatefman,  of  which  hp  difplays  his 

ifA%\  in? «  rnpetpncy  to  judge.     He  here  exprefsly  reprobates  his  Lordlhip't 
er)pda6l  to  the  rebel  Chauvelin,  which  was  approved  and  fupported  by  hta 

5faje/l/$  prefent  miniders;  and  cei^fures,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  condo6l 
.  !ffip£  hif  i^lminiliratioD^  and  efpecj^ly  the  refufal  to  open  a  negotiation 
""     '   '  wkH 
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with  Baonapart(r»  when  that  ufarper  firfl  aiTatnef)  the  reins  of  power;  for* 
getting  that  at|  thefe.mearares,  and  partlcularfy  the  hik,  were  moii  forcibly 
and  moft  ably  defended  bv  Mr.  Fitt,  and  fuppoiled  by  Mr.  Addington, 
Lord  Hawkeibury*  Lord  £(don,  and  otiier  leading  roenoDers  of  the  prefent 
adniiniftration.  And  he  then  expreiles  iiis  furpnfe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  fhould  re- 
quire Lord  Grenville  as  an  aoxiltary ! ! !  Mr.  Windham  mecti  with  cather 
more  juflice  than  Lord  GrenvUle  from  oar  Imi>artia1  Obferver.  But  it  is 
rather  flrange,'  that,  after  praifing  the  Premier,  beyond  afl  meafure,  fbr^  his 
tojukntr,  he  tliould  cenfnre  Mr.  Windham  for  difplaying  the  tiime  qualityr  for 
being  tfM  ohen  !  ^ 

The  initances  o( imjtartiaJity  which  wfe  have  already  exhibited  are  triBing, 
compared  to  one  which,  in  our  regular  progreft  througii  the  work,  now  ar- 
re/is  our  attention.  "  I  challenge  the  adverfaries  of  mi\iiilers,  with  all  their 
verbo(e declamation,  toproVe that  ministers  have  eithbr  dons  what 

THEY    O0GHT    NOT    TO    UAVB    DOJ^E,    OR     LEFT    VNOONfi    WHAT   THEf 

OUGHT  TO  HAVE  DONE.**  The  aifertion  implied  in  this  challenge  bordt^ri 
on  impiety^  and  we  cannot  but  confider  it  as  a  grofs  reflexion  on  our  mini- 
ilcrs  5  for,  if  it  were  true,  it  follows  of  neceftity,  that  either  minifters  do  never 
join  in  the  general  cwfessim  at  the  beginning  of  our  liturgy,  which  would  be  ^ 
iocpctipatible  with  that  religious  charader  which  has  always  been  afligned  to 
them;  or,  they  do  join  in  it,  and  then  are  guilty  of  a  mofl  horrid  pcofknation, 
by  the  utterance  of  a  falfehood  in  the  a6l  of  I'upplication  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  by  faying,  "  IVe  have  Irft  undone  those  things  which  toe  ought  to  have  Jonr,  > 
catdhave  dme  those  things  w^ich  we  ought  not  to  have  dene  J*  Believing,  however, 
in  tlieir  iffallihUity,  it  is  natural  enough  that,  fpeaking  of  the  drength  and 
fpirit  of  the  country,  this  advocate  fhould  aflerl,  that  "  miniilers  employed 
dilHnguifhed  ability,  (kill,  and  wifdom,  in  r^idng,  promoting,  anddtredlihg  it.'' 

In  his  obfervations  on  the  aggreffive  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  we  concur  * 
with  our  author ;  but  we  have  a  word  to  fay  to  him,  on  his  remark  refpedl- 
ing  the  freedom  of  our  prefs,  which  the  ufurper  w;iilied  to  annihilate ;  that 
prefs,  which,  he  fays,  '•  wmtld  fpeak  truth  and  virtue,  and  confequently  re- 
probate iifurpation,  plunder,  and  murder.''  We  admit,  that  the  reprobation 
of  ufurpat  ion,  plunder,  and  murder,  is  the  province  of  truth  and  virtue;  but 
will  he  condefcend  to  tiell  us,  in  what  publications  fuch  language  was  fpoken 
previous  to  the  war,  except  in  tbole  conduded  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  by  oor« 
/elves,  who  were  iligmatized,  by  writers  attached  to  the  minifiry,  as  bkod" 
hounds,  as  delighting  in  blood,  2Afmd  of  war t  for  fo  fpeaking  truth  and  virtue  ?' 
Has  he  forgotten  the  profecution  of  Peltier,  or  the  declaration  of  his  coun- 
fely  that  that  was  but  the  firfl  of  a  series  cf  pioseeutims  intended  to  be  brought 
by  the  minifiers  themfelves,  againfl  thofe  writers  who  had  prefumed  fo  to  \ 
Ipeak  truth  and  virtue,— a^  declaration  not  contradi6led,  but  rather  admitted, 
by  the  Attorney-General?  Qr  does  he  confider  the  prolecution.of  men  fur 
fpeaking  truth  and  virtue,  as  one  of  the  ads  which  minifters  mght  to  have 
fiianeT 

When  we  were  driven  to  war,  fays  the  Impartial  Obferver,  **  it  was  na- 
turally to  be  expedled  that  ajl  party  woi^ld  b^  facrificed  Lo  loyalty  and  pa* 
triotinn ; — minifiers  had  reafon  to  look  for  general  unanimity  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  the  chafllfement  of  her  enemy  f  and  yet,  a  few 
pages  farther,  he  cenfures  Mr.  Pitt  for  hi^  obfervance  of  this  very  line  of 
condud  on  Mr.  Patten's  motibn,  becaufe  "  he  merely  profeffed  to  (upport 
miniders  for  a  time,  and  aAerwards  to  examine  whet^ier  they  deferved  that*  • 
fupport/'  Was  nof  this  a  (acridce  to  loyalty  and  patriotifro  ?  Did  it  not 
jprpcee^  from  a  deilre  to  promote  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  chaf- 

tifemt-r.t 
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titement  of  the  e&eroj»  byjuftifying  fubjeClK  of  ^ifcuiCon  which,  he  thoa^t, 
mght,  at  tfiat  time,,  inle.iere  with  thole  primary  objeds?  Beiide»,  let  us 
mlk  this  confident  writer,  whether  Lord  Grenviile  and  Mr.  Windham  w«te 
not  as  anxious  as  Mr,  Addington  or  Lord  Hawkefbur^  for  Hie  defence  of 
the  country,  and  the  chaOifemenl  of  her  enemy  ?  Tbey  differed,  indeed^from 
mhiiftcrs  on  the  means,  but  they  certaijily  agreed  as  to  ihe  md.  In  a  n&te, 
the  author  ra}S,  that  afteV  his  obfervations  on  this  part  of  his  book  were 
'written,  he  had  fi'en  a  pamphlet  in  vindicalion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on 
Colonel  i'atieu's  motion,  ddding,  '*  but  I  can  find  no  argument  in  it  sppli- 
cable  to  tlu5  quefiion ;  it  isme.elyan  unqualified  eulogium  on  Air.  Pitt.* 
-As  this  is  a  jult  deferifition  of  his  own  pamphlet,  fub.lituting  only  Mr. 
AdtlJngton  for  Mr.  Pitt,  we  are  furpriled  that  he  (honid  ccnfuie  the  boiJc 
allodcd  to  on  fuch  a  ground.  ISut^  in  lad,  (hat  book,  which  was  reviewed 
ID  one  of  our  late  Numbers,  contains  much  Iblid  argument,  which  the  Im- 
partial Obferver  found  it  more  eafy  to  deay  tlian  to  conftjte. 

In  the  f<»lh)wing  paHage,  our  author  exhibits  a  notable  fpecimen  of  his 
ruling  propenfity  tp  praife  the  prefent  minitiry  at  the  expence  of  the  iail; 
continually  losing  fight  of  this  obviau<;  facl,  that  any  blame  which  can  attach 
to  the  meafurcs  of  the  latter  mufl,  of  necetlity,  attach  to  the  former  ahb. 

"  In  1803,  the  man  of  two  hundred  a>ycar  is  allowed  16  retain  a  handted 
and  ninety,  when  the  contell  is  entirely  for  Britain  berielf;  whereas,  in 
17 9d,  he  was  allowed  to  keep  only  a  hundred  and  eighty,  the  tatpmnds  tf 
di^eume  not  contriimiing  to  the  security  of  Briiain,  but  being  gt  anted  as  ngifi  io  ifs^ 
e^.cient,  and  consequently  hurdcnsonie^  aWes**  1  his  is  a  falle  afl'umption,  coupled 
with  a  ialfe  inference;  hut  wheihir  pfoceeciii»g  froin  ignorance,  or  from 
a  worfe  caufe,  wp  prelwme  net  to  decide.  "  The  minifter  of  finance,  who, 
by  Umiting  expenditure  to  purpofts  really  beneficial  or  requiflte  to  the  con^ 
tributor,  can  be  contented  with  five  per  cent.,  mav,  in  that  inftance,  as  a 
public  cconomift,  fland  the  teit  of  com  pari  ion  willi  a  minifter  of  finance 
>vho,  in  circumflances  lefs  prelling  to  the  contributor,  required  ten  per  cenf, 
a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  purpofei*  immatenal  to  the 
owner.*'  This  is  fuch  puerile  dec!amatlqn  as,  would  difgrace  a  fchooKboy. 
The  reader  who  can  be  impol'ed  upon  by  it,  muft  ha\e  a  mind  as  thaHow  us 
thai  of  the  man  who  could  write  it.  "  In  this  vjeyv  of  financial  ability,  I 
Merely  confider  ADAPTATION  to  its  object,  without  allowing  any  cre- 
dit to  tlie  speecltes  in  which  fuch  meafures  wefe  pr<»pofed.  After  all,  perhaps, 
talking  economists  are  not  the  most  faving  in  praQice.  "  Mr.  Addington  is 
le  s  a  talkifig,  than  an  acting  ecQirofnist;  arduous  as  are  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  he  has  drawn  upon  income  ior  only  five  p^r  cent,  in- 
stead o!  ten  ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of  his  financial  merit  refpe6ling  the  pro- 
perty tax,  that,  in  n  greater  exigency,  he  abridges  the  revenue  of  individual 
only  one  half.  If  to  do  moue  with  le^s  moket  constitute  eco? 
voMV,    Mr.  Addington,   as  a   plblic  steward,   ros&i^s&Et    £co« 

Jf  ibi«!  vvriter  had  condefcended  (o  explain  to  his  readers  how  and  in 
jv^hat,  Mr.*  Addington  has  done  moe,  than  maintain  a  formidable  army  of 
Britoi.s  on  the  coniinent ;  than  fuppori  another  formidable  army  in  Egypt; 
tlian  fubdue  all  the  Colonial  pofTeliious  of. our  united  enemies;  than  attempt 
to  emancipate  Holland  from  the  fanjgs  of  France;  than  fupprefs  treafbnable 
eiTorts  in  Great  Britain,  and  extenfive  infurrcclions  in  Ireland ;  than  fecure 
obedience' at  home,  and  refpecl  abroad:  if  he  had  told  us  how  Mr.  Adding 
ton  h^d  done  more  than' all  thi.<^,  it  would  have  beej)  rather  more  to  the  par- 
pofe,  than  the  confounding  of  necessity  for  exertion  wi^  exertim  iiself;  or  lhai| 
this  paltry  attempt  ad  captandum  rulgus^ 
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'     We  have  devoied  more  time  to  (be  analyfis  of  this  pamphlet,  tlian  i\\6 
abilitj  dilplayed  in  it,  or  the  importance  of  the  TubjecV,  may  ieem  to  justify. 
Bot  having  heard  it  commended  as  an  unaniwerabie  defence  oi  mi iiislers* 
and  as  a  mo(i  complete  confutation  of  the  arguments  of  their  opponents^  w*$ 
deemed  it  due  to  our  readers  to  aliign«  at  fume  length,  our  reaions  tor  dil- 
Renting  from  this  deciiion.     The  grounds  of  the'e  reafons  are  now  before 
them,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  are  vaUd  or  Ca^ile.     For 
our  part,  we  have  no  wilh  on  tlie  iuojed,  but  to  ferve  the  cau  e  of  truth, 
and  to  promote  tlie  interells  of  our  c<nintry.     And  whatever  meafures  thaH 
appear  to  us  to  conduce  to  thele  enentiaLubJL6)s,  (Imll  have  our  honeil  praile, 
•with  whomever  they  may  originate,  or  by  w  homever  they  may  be  carried 
into  cffe^.     We  cannot  di.miis  onr  author  without  fome  teiiiure  for  the 
^iloveuiniefs  of  his  ttyle^  and  for  }us  inattention  to  grammatical  accuracy. 
**  Farafyze"  is  not  an  KngliQi  word ;  it  fliould  be/aAy.     "  He  forgets  re- 
garding" is  at  once  inelegant  and  ungrammatical ;  it  ihould  be  he  ibrgets 
to  regard.^^'*  Commercial  profperity  and  maritime greatnefs  is  (are)  the  bed 
noanlhfers,"  &c. — "  Lord  Grcnville  want*  that  candour  /w^^_ conciliation 
which  ij  (are),*'  &c. — **  The  fpirit  an  J  ftrength  of  tlie  nation  Aas  (have)/* 
&c. — "  ioivh  aTid every  meaiureof  the  cxifting  cabinet //<ii  (have)  been,  and 
is  (are)  mure  ft rongly  charaderiied."     VV'e  had  marked  ether  pa'Jages  for 
animadverfion,  but  this  article  is  already  extended  to  fuch  a  length  that  we 
mull  not  trefpais  farther  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

j4  Plain  Re/ly  fo  the  PamphJetf  calling  ilfelf  tf  Plain  Ansvter^  l^eitt^  a  mare  fair 
state  of  the  Question  beiiveen  the  late  and  tJieJuesent  Mlniiters,  iJvo.  Vs  10+. 
Hatchard.     1804. 

PASSING  over  the  abi^irdity  in  the  title-page,  confiding  of  the  ptrstm- 

ficatiwodk  pamphlet,  in  order  to  make  it  cali  itself  wtiai  its  author  was  pica-  . 

led- to  call  it,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  declaring  this  to  be,  beyond  corapa- 

fitbn,  tins  beft  written  trad  in  every  refpe^l,  which  has  appeared  in  the 

courle  of  this  ^ntroverfy,  on  the  ministerial  tide  of  the  qaettion.     Though 

we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  a'i  his  petitions  nor  acxrede  to  the  vali- 

\  jdity  of  all  hi?  dedudiions,  we  neverthelets  cM^ncur  with  him  in  molt  of  his 

priucipIeAj  and  admit  his  realbning  to  be  dole,  conne6^ed,  and  dsipallionate, 

bis  iiyle  to  be.  perlpicuous  and  elegant,  and  his  whole  compofiiiou  to  be 

marked  by  coniiderable  ability,     in  thefe  [^ges  we  fee  nothing  of  the  (cur- 

xilousjnvediye,  icandalous  pervertion,  and  flagrant  falfc hoods,  of  the  1^'ear 

Observer,  and  of  Ibaie  of  his  coadjutors.     The  arguments,  though  forcibly 

urged,  are  conveyed  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman ;  and  the  mini  Hera 

^ave  as  pmch  reafbn  to-  be  proud  of  iuch  a  champion,  as  they  ha\e  to  be 

adiamedof  their  other  advocates,  at  leal:  of  inch  of  them  ^s  have  hitherto 

ful  1  en  undf;r  our  cognizance. 

Moft  tfuly  doe?  our  author  flate,  that  "  the  contcft  in  which  we  are  en- 

laged  J8  }nnnit.ely  more  important  than  any  which  has  ever  occurred,  at 

jalt  lince  th^  civilization  of  Europe,  under  the  mild  Ipirit  of  Chriftianity, 

.has  prelcribed  limits  generally  received  to  thje  miferies  of  war,  and  the 

fpirit  of.cobquefls.*'    And,  therefore,  it  is,  that  we  have  inceilantly  ur^ed 

the  neceflity  of  a  firm,  wife,  vigorous,  and  efiBcientadminiilration,  includmg 

all  the  great  talents,  combined  with  the  foundefi  principles,  that  the  nation 

can  fupply.     And  the  author  himfelf  is  perfe6IIy  conlilient  in  pleading  the 

caufe  of  tlie  prefent  minillers,  who,  in  his  eAimation,  poflefsall  thefe  elTen- 

fial  quallAcations.     llere,  indeed,  we  differ  from  him  mofl  materially,  but 

neithei  that^  nor  'any  other  fpecies  of  difference,  can  render  us  blind  to  his 
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merits,  or  unjufl  in  appreciating  (hem.  In  the  opening  of  bis  pamphjel  he 
4elis  Qs,  "it  is  raort  certain,  and  it  is  now  admitted  even  hy  Kir.  ^it^ 
friends,  that  Mr.  Addington  not  only  never  faw  the  '  Curfory  Rez^ark^bcK 
lore  they  came  out^  not  only  never  had  an  intimation  of  their  being  WTftteii, 
but  that,  for  a  ion.«^  time  after  their  pubHcation,  he  wa$  entirely  at  a  lo&  in 
his  conjectures  reipecting  t!ie  author.''  He  farther  denies  as  ftrongljr,  that 
Mr.  Addington,  or  the  mtnirteis,  circulated  that  j^amphlet,  or  that  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  in  the  pay  of  the  treaiury.  Now,  wliatever  may  be  the  trnllkio 
refpecl  of  thefe-  fads,  they  are  fo  far  froij>  being  admitted  hy  Mr.  Pitt^ 
friends,  that  we  have  heard  the  direft  contrary  oFmofl  of  khem  firenuooflj 
maintained  by  fome  of  that  gentleman's  n»oft  inlinKate  friends.  «  Where  wre 
have  heard  a  facl  aiferted  by  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a  roan  of  hommr 
and  veracity,  and  contradicted  only  by  an  anonymous  writer,  we  canpot 
think  ourfclves  very  culpable  for  giving  credit  tt>  the  former,  infieadof 
giving  it  to  the  latter.  Upon  none  of  the  poiuts  here  in  difpute  have  we 
eve^  had  the  fmalietl  wifli  or  intention  to  difguifeor  pervert  the  tr«th;  an^v 
if  the  author  of  the  Curfory  Remarks  be  not  in  the  pay  of  the  treftiQry,as 
Xhh  writer  affirms  we  can  only  fay,  that  we  are  very  glad  te  bear  it,  and  that 
we  are  fure  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  party  himfelf,  vvhofe  anger  agatnfl  Mr. 
Pitt  is  owing  folely,  we  fufpefi,  to  Jbme  omiffion  of  this  kind*  £at,  if  he 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  treafury,  we  fhould  Hill  have  tliought  Tefs  of  that, 
than  of  the  countenance  and  protedion  openly  fhewn  by  Mr.  Aldington,  ta 
the  mod  virulent  and  malevolent  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  perfonal  enemies ;  to  a 
man,  too,  who  had  been  the  fyfl^matic  opponent  of  all  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment during  the  late  war,  and  the  mod  active  p^tifan  of  the  vnoCt  diA 
aflfe6ted  perfons  in  the  country*. 

On  the  meafures  which  were  alleged  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  refiraatioc 
of  the  late  miniders,  our  opinion,  as  frequently  decikred,  perfediy  coincklei 
with  that  of  our  author ;  and  we  have  reafon  fo  think  him  com€t  m  hh 
flatempnt,  that  Mf.  Pitt,  whether  in  power  or  oat  of  power,  would  think  it 
highly  improper,  Qp  more  accounts  than  one,  to  bring  them  forward  at  the 
{icefent  crtfi9 ;  bat  we  are  Hill  of  opinion  that  he  and  hts  colleagues  nraH  be 
the *fole  judges,  as  to  the  neceility  of  reiigning  their  (ituatioms,  under  the 
peculiar  circumflanc^^  ia  whic;h  they  were  placed.  The  oS9r  to  retain  their 
places  till  a  peace  fliould  he  concluded,  has  materially  altered  <Nir  ophiion 
t<ifpe6ling  the  period  of  th/efr  refignatioa;  and  this  fond ble  writer,  we  think, 
does  not  give  fufficient  iMf«ight4o  that  offer,  nor  meet  the  qiiellioii  with  his 
ufual  fairnefs  or  foMdity  of  argument.     His  remarks,  however,  on  the  fitua* 


*  The  author,  in  a  note,  alludes  to  **  a  miferable  fneer"  in  oor  Review 
Jot  December  lad,  and  to  our  argument  upon  "  another  falfe  fad,^  relative, 
it  would  appear,  to  the  author  of  the  ^  Curfory  Remarks**  being  in  theyfttff 
of  the  Treatury.  Now,  in  referring  to  that  number  of  our  Review,  ve  can 
Iknd  neither  the  sniper  nor  ih%/aise/Sct,  There  is,  indeed,  a  fneer  ib  a  quo- 
tation from  a  pamphlet  there  reviewed,  in  which  quotation  the  fad  here 
noticed  is  mentioned  fiut  we  are  not  refponfible  either  for  the  fneei  or 
Ibe  fiict ;  our  only  orMtmetft  on  the  fabje£t  beipg  contained  in  the  follow  log 
ftnoct  remark:  "  If  ms  ke  t$vc,  how  happens  it,  that  any/ roan  receives  a 
fidary'&om  the  Treafury,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  irfi  Lord  of  the 
Tjoeafury  I  Such  a  thing,  we  confidently  aflcrt,  never  did,  or  could  happen, 
under  the  adminiftratjion  of  Mr.  Pitt." — AwtI-Jacobik  Revii  w,«VoLXV|, 
p.'4J3. 


<tofi  or  the  dovntfji  al  ttiaf  titte,  on  the  falk  fthi^iti&tiis  of  the  t<7ear  Obfer- 
▼errand  on  the  circumihuice^  preceding  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adding- 
fen»  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  jafl,  fim:ible,  and  intercding. 

Not  fo  hifi  obfervationa  on  the  promife  of  fupport  given  by  the  late  to  the 
prefect  ininH)er^>  which,  he  fays,  *'  by  whonifoever,  and  whenfdever,  it  was 
given,  must  haoe  ieen  both  broad,  and  cordial,  and  unqualified/'  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacioas  than  this  atierlion;  but  we  have,  on  former  occa- 
fioos,  lb  fully  declared  oar  fentiments  on  that  point,  that  it  is  unnecelTary  to 
riepeat  them  here,  or  to  fay  any  thing  more,  than  that  we  are  furprifed  that 
fo  able  a  reafoner  (hoald  advance  an  affertion  (o  untenable. 

Th6  third  point  of  difcuflion,  is  the  negotiation  for  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to 
office,  early  in  the  laft  year;  and  the  author  is  •*  not  inclined  to  difpute  the 
aflertion  of  tkc  More  Accurate  Obferver,*'  which,  be  it  obferved,  gives  tfie 
lie  dined  to  the  Near  Obferver,  "  that  the  negotiation  originated  with  Mr. 
i^Mington.''    His  reafoning,  however,  on  this  fubjed,  appears  to  us  very  , 
&r  from  oonclofive.     He  condemns  Mr.  Pitt  for  refufing  to  be  Prime  Mini- 
iler,  aniefs  he  could  have  afibciates  in  the  cabinet  On  whom  he  could  rely; 
while  he  joflrifies  Mr.  Addington  ibr  refuiing  to  admit  Lord  Grenville  into 
the  cabinet,  though  he  even  **  offered  to  go  out  entirely"  himfelf.     Now, 
if 'Mr.  Addfai|^on  was  content  to  refigirhis  fituation,  and  to  take  no  (hare 
in  the  new  mmiftty,  thinking,  too,  as  he  certainly  muft  have  thought  when 
lae.made  fuch  an  oflfer,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  fervices  vswre  ellential  lo  the  country, 
on  what  plea  or  pretext  he  could  poifibly  inflfl  on  the  exclafion  of  any  par- 
ticubir  perfon  from  the  new  cabinet,  arc!,  by  his  pcrfevefance  in  a  demand 
lb  extraordinary,  could  deprive  his  country  of  fervices  which  lie  hiufl  have 
dettaeA  elfential  to  her  pfofper^ty  and  welfare,  we  profefs  ourfelves  totally 
unable  to  conceive.     Our  auUior,  too,  feems  to  render  Lord  Grenville's 
eotiduQ  Aibfervient  to  his  own  purpofes ;  in  reprefenting  no  fuch  difference 
to  exiil  between  his  LordQiip  and  Mr  Addington,  as  could  juflily  a  difoon-  ' 
tinuance  of  his  Lordihip's  fuppprt,  when  it  is  his  obje6l  to  cenfure  his  Lord- 
iliip  for  a  fuppofed  breach  ot  promife ;  and  in  flating  "  fome  important  and 
ierious  differences  upon  great  political  quedions"  to  exifl,  when  he  feeks  to 
jitfiify  Mr.  Addington  for  excluding  his  Lordfliip  from  the  new  cabinet. 
fiat,  as  one  of  thefe  arguments  is,  of  neceflity,  duf^ruclive  of  the  other,  we 
sre  rather  furprifed  (hat  (b  ingenious  a  writer  ihoald  have  recourfe  to  them- 
In  hit  remarks  upon  Mr.  Fox,  we  peTfc6lly  concur  with  him,  and  deplore, 
as  much  as  he  can  do,  the  cuUibility  of  poor  John  Bull.     If,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fox  would  l^tract  every  fentiment  .v^bich  he  lias  advanced  for  the  laft  twelve 
jears,  would  recant  his  recent  defence  of  the  Corfican  aflaflin,  and  would 
xefume  his  old  Anti-Gallican  principles  and  fpirit,  we  Ihould  not  be  back- 
ward to  forgive  his  political  tranfgreUions,  and  to  exult  in  the  devotion  of 
hit  talcnU,  and  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  to  the  fcrvice  of  tliat  country 
which  he  has  fo  frequently  calumniated,  and  fo  materially  injured. 

The  author  declares  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  peace,  and  heart  it  y 
wiflied  that  it  had  not  been  made;  but  that  he  has  (ince  changed  his  opi* 
nion,  and  now  thinks  *'  it  has  been  a  beneficial  meaflire  lo  the  country  C^ 
becanfe  it  has  tended  to  produce  unanimity  at  home,  and  to  Hicw  Buona^ 
parte  in  his  true  colours,  while  the  territorial  acquifitions  which  he  has  (ince 
made,  have  added  nothing  to  the  liability  of  his  power."  Without  en(<?ring 
into  a  difcuffion  of  the  validity  of  thefe  reafons.  We  will  juft  obfcrve  to  our 
atttthor,  tliat  as  hedifapproved  the  peace  himfelf,  he  fliould  not  cfenfure  thole 
who  ftiU  permit  iv\  their  disapprobation  of  |1,  and  who  think,  that  fo  far  from 
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being  produiSifepf  beneficial  confequcnces  to^  it  ha^  been  attended  wiik 
miuh  lerious  injury  to  the  beft  intereih  of,  the  cpuntry.  Much.  Icfs  ixyJd 
he  deem  the  avowal  of  fuchTeRlinients  »  good  and  fuOictent  reaion  for  esr 
eluding  a  nobleman  of  great  talents  and  knowledge,  from  the  cnbuict.  A& 
to  the  clamour  for  peace  in  1801,  we  (liould  be  ver^r  glaJ  to  taow  wb» 
lieard  it.  At  no  period  of  the  late  war^  -we  contend,  did  tiie  people  crj  or 
clamour  for  peace,  or  did  they  ex|>e6l  peace,  fo  little  as  in  1 801 ,  We  had, 
at  leatl,  a!v  good  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  public  fen  ti  men  ton  thai 
p.>tnt  as  the  writer  of  this  pamplilel,  or  any  other  individual.  Certain  it  i« 
that  they  cxprefled  great  joy  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,,  but  their  far- 
prize  wai,  at  leaf),  equal  to  their  joy ;  and,  which  is  a  more  lameDtabie 
con fi deration,  their  joy  would  have  been  equally  great,  if  the  terms  of  the 
peace  had  been  ten  times  more  unfavourable  to  this  country,  than  they  were. 
On  "  the  temper  and  forbearance  of  Miniilers  during  the  negof  iation* 
which,  we  are  free  to  admit,  were  great  beyond  example,  and  which  our 
aatlior  confiders  as  "  in  (lances  of  real  and  iiolid  wi.doni  on  tlieir  part,"  oar 
fenttments  have  been  fo  frequently  declared  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
re))eat  them  here. 

Our  author  is  too  fenfible  a  man  not  to  know  tbat  recrimination  and  ju(^ 
tification  are  two  very  different  things ;  and  that  though  a  Minifter  may 
have  difplayed  great  marks  of  wcaknefs  himfelf  on  a  particular  CKxafioa, 
fiill  that  circumilance  cannot  adecl  the  jiiflice  of  his  remarks  on  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  fuccefTor,  which  niuft  be  tried  entirely  on  liieir  own  merits.— » 
Concurring,  then,  as  we  do  moA  heartily,  in  his  obfervations  on  that  topic, 
we  mu(!,  neverlhelefs,  take  leave  to  refufe  our  affent  to  hrs  inference. 
On  that  memorable  occaiion,  the  King's  Amballador  to  Peteriburgh,  Lord 
Whitvvorth,  was,  as  hejuflly  obferves,  "  eVoovvcd,  laughed  at,  and  com- 
pletely put  down  by  the  envoy  of  a^adion,  fent  to  that  court,  and  receired 
py  it  m  profelTed  oppolition  to  the  couiilelt  of  our  Sovereign  "  By  tiiis 
fcandalous  conduct,  which  Mr.  Burke  fo  truly  chara6lerizcd  as  a  kigk  tn^ 
sonabJe  misJemeanour,  the  oppodtion  of  (hat  day  defeated  the  p^an  of  our  Mi- 
nidry,  and  ultimately  produced  that  very  event  which  they  have  iiuce  af^ 
fedted  fo  loudly  and  (b  deeply  to  deplore. 

*'  The  fe6l  is,  and,  though  not  generally  known,  it  i<  now  no  fecrct, 
^lai  our  interpontiouf  expecting  jDchaHoff,  was  only  part  of  a  fyflen  con- 
certed with  tne  late  King  of  Piullia,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  pre\'enling 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Mofl  certain  it  is,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sta- 
niflaus  himfelf,  that  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  Fox's  oppofition  thathe  vi^as  (trip- 
ped of  his  kingdom.  In  retreating  as  we  did,  w«  led  nothing  for  PruiDa  to 
do,  but  to  lake  her  part  of  the  fpoil ;  wc  gave  her  alfo  an  example  of  defer- 
tion,  upon  which  flie  has  amply  improved." 

From  fuch  oppofition  Patriotism,  and  from  fuch  minifleria!  Pliancy,  may 
Heaven,  in  Its  mefcy,  henceforth,  defend  us  \ 

In  the  following  hope  we  cordially  join  with  our  author. 

"  When  the  time  fliail  again  recur  to  treat  for  peace,  let  me  hope  that 
we  iliall  all  be  of  one  mind ;  that  the  whole  nation  will  fee  the  good  policy 
As  Well  as  ju/lice  of  retaining  fuch  conauefc^  as  may  be  not  only  eflential  to 
clur  fecurity,  but  even  of  acicnowledgea  advantage;  that  we  fhall  not  fuffcr 
Durfclve;  to  be  in'Ouenced  by  the  inteAsfiedor  partial  reprefcntationsof  thofe 
flates  who  have  tamely  or  fel/i(ldy  lefl  us  to  bear  "  the  heat  and  bafthen  of 
the  dav,'*  and  would  afler  that  invidioufl)r  flrip  us  of  our  earnings.  Let 
them  reel,  that  dnce  they  have  obliged  this  coannry  to  adertain  the  extent 
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of  her  powers,,  her  ability  to  fcand  by  ht^rffrir,  il  isnot  for  them  (o  fet  bo<uiMk 
to  hereffv)rts,  or  limits  to  heracquiluions." 

ThisJLs  high  and  honourable  language :  .may  he  have  grounds  equally  Mid 
for  this  hope,  and  for  his  ','  firiif  porruafion,  that  the  tiuie  is  not  far  dlilanft 
vir'ben  tie  wifdom  and  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Addlngton's  adminiftration  will 
be  as  apparent  and  as  univcrfaTly  acknowledged  as  its  mildnefs."  Should 
'wre  live  to  witnefs  this  happy  transformation,  we  fliall  be  the  firfl  to  hail  the 
dawn  of  that  aufpicious  return  to  wifdom  and  to  vigour  without  which  ths. 
Tun  of  Britain's  glory  is  (et  for  ever ! 

We  cannot  part  with  our  author  without  doing  him  the  juHice  to  fay^  that 
lie  appears  to  be  a  true  friend  to  his  country^  and  is  certainly  a  mau  of  fenlcp   ' 
ability,  and  Inibrmatiun. 

Lttier  to  a  Member  ^  the  present  Hwse  rf  Cemmons,     By  W.  H.  T.     8ro. 
Pp.  36.     Is.     Hatchard,  1804. 

THIS  is  the  produdlion  of  a  writer  who  profefTes  to  be  a  man  of  ind^ 
pendence,  and  wholly  unconnecled  with,  and  uidcnown  to,  the  Miniliefs 
an  afTertton  the  truth  of  which  we  are  by  no  menns  tiilpofed  to  queition,  a$ 
we  are  not  lo  uujufi  as  to  impute  inferelted  motives  to  every  man  who 
writes  in  iavour  of  admhi titration  ;  though  it  is  the  pretty*  genera]  practice 
of  fuch  writers,  of  the  prefent  day,  to  impute  the  mod  (eJiilh  and  abomina- 
ble motives  to  every  one  who,  in  his  Ipeeches  or  writings,  prt^fumes  i» 
doubt  the  infallibility  vfMr.  Addingtoi).  So  ilrongly  does  this  prejudice, 
iF  prejudice  be  not  too  mi  id  a  term  tor  it,  operate  on  the  mind  of  VV.  H.  T* 
that,  though  he  juftify  all  former  oppofitirms,  as  purfuing  their  f  meafurei 
with  firmiiefs  and  vigour,"  and  as  '^  guided  by  reafon  and  meliorated  by  do>  ' 
cency,"  yet  he  does  not  fcruple  to  reprobate  th'j  opponents  of  the  preieot 
tninillry,  as  men  void  of  prrnciple  and  actuated  folely  by  intereH:  or  arnbi^ 
(ion.  If  this  be  not  calumny,  we  know  rot  what  calumny  is.  Neither 
does  he  defccnd  to  particular  fadts,  or  to  the  i'pecific  declarations  or  conducl 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  oppoiition  is  compofed  ;  but  deals  mereij 
in  general  charges,  and  bold  alTerlions,  unfubllantiaK^d  by  even  a  fliaduir 
of  proof.  Our  readers  will  recolieot,  tJiat  when  we  attacked  the  lad  oppo- 
iition, we  a!  ways  dated  the  particular  grounds  of  our  attack  ;  fpectfie4  ihi» 
principles  to  which  we  objected,  the  language  which  wc  reprobated,  and 
the  condacl  which  we  reproved.  And  the  grand  principle  of  our  attacks, 
if  we  might  be  allowed  fo  to  call  it,  w^s  that  the  meafures  of  that  party^ 
both  general  and  particular,  had  an  evident  and  dired  tendency  to  excile 
difaffcdion  at  home,  and  to  infufe  fpirit  into  our  enemies  abroad,  but  we 
did  not  red  upon  general  alfertion,  but  always  adduced  fadls  in  fupport  of 
ourcharge<».  Here,  however,  no  attempt  of  this  kind  is  made;  but  the 
ipfe  dixit  of  an  anonymous  writer  is  predvmed  to  be  fulHcient  to  blad  Aim^ 
of  the  bed  and  highed  characters  in  the  country.  We  willaik  him,  can  any 
fuch  charges,  as  ihofe  which  we  have  jud  ilated,  be  preferred,  by  any 
honed  man  againd  the  members  of  the  prefent  oppoHtion  ;  will  any  manio 
his  fenfes  believe,  for  a  momet}t,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr*  Windham,  Lord  Gren- 
vflle,  or  Lord  Spencer,  can  wvh  to  drengthen  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
'  to  weaken  thole  of  Great  Britain  ?  Has  not  the  inevitable  tendency  ef . 
all  the  me.ifjres  which  they  have  propofed,  been  to  encreafe  our  refource^ 
and  to  ext^-nvi  our  means  of  defence  aud  of  attack?  Has  not  the  grooad 
of  tkcic  oppoiition^  (wh(slbef  they  are  miilaken  or  not)  beeo  the  ailedged 
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incffieteiicy  of  the  mearnret  of  Minifters  for  the  fecuritj  of  the  country,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  eOfed  ?  Have  anv  of  tbefe  political  kaden, 
or  of  their  aifoctates,  ^we  put  Mr.  Fox  out  of  the  aue/tion),  ever  attempted 
to  palli&te  the  criminal  condu6l  of  the  Coriican  Uhirper,  or  bben  fparing  of 
their  admonitions  to  adopt  the  motk  vigorous  and  mod  efficacious  meafuret 
for  humbling  hh  pride,  chaQizing  his  tnfolence,  and  curlailing  his  power? 
However  they  may  have  difieredwith  the  Mmifters  as  to  the  meamr,  thej 
have  invariably  profelTedj  and  the  Hncerily  of  their  profeffions  no  reafonable 
man  can  doubt,  to  have  the  fame  etui  in  view.  To  infer  from  the  extreme 
danger  of  our  Situation  the  nece/Iity  of  fupportin?  meafures,  which  wecoo- 
ibientioufly  believe  to  be  calculated  ta  ^crease,  mflead  of  to  mfert  thai  dan- 
ger, is  to  draw  an  inference  from  which  common  fenfe  revolts  with  equal 
lurprize  and  dif'gufl.  Yet  fuch  is  the  necefiity  which  the  writer  of  this  pam* 
phlet,  to  the  befl  of  his  feeble  abilities,  lakioars  to  enforce :  he  comparet 
Mr.  Addington  to  a  pilot  oi  tried  skill,  (one  of  the  aflertions  which  be  pru- 
dently abflains  from  ail  attempts  to  fupport  by  proof},  and  the  oppofiQOQ 
to  a  ftiutinous  crew  %Vho  feek  to  drive  htm  from  the  helm,  while  tbe  fliip 
is  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  violent  florm.  This  may  Se  the  language  of 
IndffientUnce,  but  it  certain^  is  the  language  ofFflfy,  If  he,  having  been  a 
pilot  himfelf  for  eighteen  years,  were  on  board  a  vefTel,  in  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
under  the  management  ota  pilot  who  had  been  but  three  years  at  the  helm* 
lind  were  to  perceive,  or  at  lead  were  imprelTed  with  the  convidion,  that 
the  courfe  he  was  fleering  would  drive  them  on  rocks  on  which  the  (hip 
Ihufl  inevitably  peri(h,  while,  if  a  different  courfe  Were  purfued  the  dan- 
ger would  be  eafily  avoided,  would  W.  H.  T.  or  would  he  not  think  that 
that  principle  of''  felf-prefervation,"  which  he  defcribes  as  "  the  firit  and 
mod  powerful  di£)ate  of  nature,"  would  judify  him  in  remon/lrating  with 
that  pilot  on  the  impropriety  of  his  condo£l,  and  in  reprefenting  him  to  the 
captain  of  the  veffel  as  an  unfit  perfoh  to  be  entrul!ed  with  the.  helm  > 
Let  him  anfwer  this  quefUon  boneflly  to  himfelf,  and  then  apply  it  to  hii 
own  inference.  In  his  eulogy  on  tlie  mode  of  warfare,  purfued  by  our  Mi- 
nifters,  and  on  the  effeds  otit,  he  is  alike  weak  and  injudicious.  But  oar 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  difcdfGon  of  the  fubjed.  That  he 
fhou^  think  Mr.  Addington  right  in  every  thing  that  he  has  done,  and  his 
opponents  wrong  in  all  that  they  have  faid  or  done,  may  be  natnrai 
enough*)  but  to  be  told,  that '  daring  the  "  hollow-armed  truce»''  as  Mr« 
Torino  fo  empha(icall)'  defcribcd  it,  which  followed  the  Tireaty  of  Amiens, 
«*  no  Anti- Jacobin  Reviews,  or  miniflerial  mamlefloes,  were  neceffary  to 
teach  the  Engltlh  nation  bow  it  (IiouJd  feel,  under  the  tnfults  and  aggref» 
4ons  of  a  dcfpotic  ufurper,'*  when  we  recolleft  the  abjed  fervility  ot  tbe 
prefs,  tbe  degradation  of  the  people  difpla^ed  in  fo  many  infiances,  the 
lyHematiC  efforts  of  the  miniflry  to  difc^ourage  every  fentiment  that  was 
even  difpleafing  to  Buonaparte,  the  trial  of  Peltier,  and  the  other  trials  then 
in  contemplation,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  affurapce,  or  the  ignorance, 
of  the  writer. 

His  obfervations,  on  Ireland,  however,  and  on  the  tendency  of  the  Ro- 
mifti  religion^  are  jnft^  though  not  retnarkable  either  tor  novelty  or  force. 
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Strichires  o»  tSs  necessity  rf  smnoia^fy  maintaimng  tie  Navigatim^  dnd  CoUmal 
System  tf  Gt eat  Britinn.  By  Lord  Sheffield.  8vo.  Pp.  b'd.  Debrett, 
1804. 

V  L.GRD  SHEFFIELD  here  takes  a  view,  at  once  brief  and  eotnpreheriv 
five,  of  the  principle  of  our  nairigation  and  colonial  System,  of  tlie  good 
eHe^s  of  a  strid  adherence  to  it,  and  of  the  bad  confequences  which  refult 
from  an/,  the  ilightest,  deviation  from  it.  He  confiders  the  fubjeft  with 
the  e^e  oCgP  intelligent  statefman,  who  fees  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  ten- 
dencf68,  and  who  appreciates  its  vast  impprtance  to  the  vital  interests  of 
his  country.  He  was  apparently  induced  to  take  up  the  pen  from  a  dread,. 
not  unnatural  in  this  conciliatory  age,  of  new  fufpenfions  and  facrifices  of 
the  Navigation  Law^,  "  of  which  the  mifcinef  would  be  irretrievable.'* 
**  I  forefee,"  his  Lordfliip  adds,  *'  as  I  conceive,  fome  occurrences  which 
nay  incline  a  falfe  and  hast)*  policy  to  fufpend  the  principle  of  thofe  navi- 
gation laws,  on  which,  indifputably,  our  trade  and  otir  navy  depend." — 
We  participate  in  his  Lordfhip's  apprehenfions,  and  therefore  feel  infinitely 
obliged  to  him  for  dire^ing  the  public  attention  to  a  fubjed  the  importanc(^ 
of  which  every  one  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  but  few  will  take  the  trouble 
to  understand.  We  lament  the  infufficiency  of  our  limits  to  admit  of  even 
abriefabstrad  of  this  interesting,  and  highly  valuable  traft,  which  ought 
to  be  attentively  pcrufed,  by  every  Statefman,  Politician,  and  Merchant. — 
The  evilji  refulting  firom  an  irapohtic  indulgence  to  the  Americansr,  wbofe 
trade  has  flourilhea  at  the  expence  of  our  own,  and  who  has  made  fuch 
rapid  and  alarming  strides  in  her  efforts  to  deprive  us  of  the  Carrying  Trade, 
and  of  the  fupply  of  our  own  colonies,  are  placed  in  fo  clear  and  convincing 
a  point  of  view,  that  hone  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  fail  te  fee  them.  Oi^ 
sta  principris  is  a  maxim  equally  applicable  to  politics  as  to  morals ;  an4 
unlefs  a  firm  stand  be  made,  at  the  putfet,  against  the  encroaching  fpirit  of 
the  LTnited  States,  now  governed  by  a  man  who  is  a  decided  enemy  t^ 
Great  Britain,  and  against  that  falfe  and  fpurious  liberality  which  (6  p«cii<- 
liariy  marks  the  prefent  age,  extending  itfeif  to  every  department  of  the 
state,  there  will,  veiy  fpeedtly,  be  an  end  not  merely  to  our  commercial 
o.  greatnefs,  but  to  oar  political  independence. 

As  to  oar  Colonies,  we  perfe^Iy  agree  with  oar  very  fenfible  aatW,  and 
with  the  authorities  which  he  has  quoted.  In  fupport  of  his  owB^^iiiion, 
that  If  they  are  not  compelled  to  a  strict  obfervance  of  the  Navigation  A€k^ 
*'  tiie  confequence  \vill  be,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  benefit  oi  them  will 
be  wholly  lost  to  the  nation.''  We  concur  too,  with  Adam  Smith,  in 
thinktnr,  "  that  the  fame  aft  is  the  wifest  of  all  the  commjBrcial  regulatiom 
of  England.* 

The  noble  author  corrects  fome  falfe  notions  of  that  intelligent  writer,' 
Mr.  Gentz,  refpecting  the  Navigation  Act,  and,  with  equal  force,,  yuslic^, 
and  ability,  contends,  that  it  is  not  oiAy  pditicatfy  wise,  but  commercially  Ar- 
neficiaL  He  expofes' alfo,  with  great  effect,  the  danger  oi  complying  with 
the  interested  applications  of  the  West  India  planters,  for  opening,  a  dii^t 
communication  between  the  I/lands  and  the  United  States,  l-n  (hort  we 
tionfider  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  tracts  which  has  .appealed  for 
fome  time,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  his  Lordlhtp  will  avail  himfelf  of 
his  (ituation  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  being  the  lubject  regularly  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

HO.  txx,  voL.xvi.f.  Ff  POETRY. 
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POETRY. 

Adversity ;  Ovt  The  Miaries  if  the  Seduced ;  a  Pcem,  interspersed  vjith  Karrm- 
fives;  to  which  is  suhjoined  a  Military  Tale,  (founded  on  a  real  occur reace,) 
called  Henry  and  Elixa ;  humbly  inscribed  to  her  Riyal  Highness  the  Duchess  f 
York.  By  W.  A.  Poulett.  4lo.  Pp.  102.  Mills,  Briilol ;  Hazard, 
Balh }  Longman  and  Rees,  LoiKion.     1 804-. 

THF^  iniferu's  confequeiit  on  the  feduclion  of  female  innocence  are  here 
pourtrayed  with  feeling,  that  refledx  honour  on  the  author's  btart, 
but  not  with  a  fufHcient  portion  of  poetical  fkiil  or  fire^  to  jufiify  us  in 
pratfing  his  abih'tiec,  a^  a  poet.  The  poem  is  much  too  long,  and  abounds 
with  metrical  inaccuracies  and  faulty  rhymes.  But  the  latter  part  of  it,  in 
which  the  fatal  confequcnce  of  feduclion  is  exhibited  in  the  progrefs  of  one 
of  its  wretched  vidiins,  through  all  the  fad  variety  of  woe,  till  her  career 
of  vice  is  terminated  by  fuicide,  has  mcremei'it  than  the  reft.  It  is  indeed 
highly  creditable  to  the  author's  talents  and  to  his  feelings.  It»is  but  juDice 
to  add,  that^  throughout  the  book,  there  is  not  a  principle,  a  fentiment, 
or  a  remark,  that  is  not  favourable  to  morality  and  virtue.  The  word  to 
feminize^  ulcd  by  Mr.  Poulett,  is  not  Engliflu 

Peter's  nicked;  or,  Ttu  DeviFs  Darling,  A  mock-heroic  Poem,  in  Three  Caataf, 
ByCaftigator.     4to.     Pp.  35.     Hurfl,  1804. 

THIS  is  but  the  fird  of  the  three  promifed  Cantos,  and,  if  the  two  kf! 
be  penned  with  the  fame  ability,  the  fooner  they  are  publilhed  the  better. 
In  his  "  Advertifment"  the  Bard  obferves,  that,  "  In  no  inflance  is  per- 
fonal  fatire  admiffible,  except  againd  an  obje^  whofe  writings,  by  being 
perlbnal,  have  tended  to  the  perverlion  of  truth,  morality,  focial  order«and 
domed ic  peace."  This,  then,  being  the  known  tendency  of  all  the  writ- 
iQgs  of  the  man  who  calls  himfelf  Peter  Pindar,  a  legitimate  ground  of  (ati* 
rtcal  attack  is  here  e(tabli-bed  againft  him.  And  he  has  met  with  aSatiriil 
fully  able  to  wield  the  rod  of  correction,  with  energy  if  not  with  efifecl. — 
•Peter  is  traced  ab  ovo,  from  an  apothecary's  thop  in  Devonfhire,  where  his 
|>urfuits,  and  his  amuf'ements,  alike  indicative  of  his  humane  difpofition,  are 
defcribed,  with  considerable  humour.  Tired  of  his  ftarving  occupation, 
and  accuftomed  to  (cribble  rhyme,  he  dreams  that  he  i.<  traniported  to  the 
regions  below,  and  that  Atrupos  prelcnts  him  with  a  pen.  Awaking  from 
this  dream,  he  is  led  to  pay  a  vilit  loan  extraordinary  perfonage,  who  tells 
him  that  he  too  wa«  a  poet,  and  had  directed  all  his  edbrts  to  the  prote^'oa 
.of  innocence,  the  fupport  of  virtue,  and  the  exposure  ot  guilt;  but  that  the 
|>urfuit  of  this  honourable  career  had  reduced  him  to  miiery  and  a  garret. 
'The  following  dialogue  then  enfues,  which  we  extra6i  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
the  Bard*s  Ikill  and  manner.  The  iiranger  tells  Peter,  that  he  has  cholen 
him  to  avenge  his  injuries. 

— —  "  Dear  Sir,  youVe  very  kind." 
'    '  Well,  Peter,  what  d'ye  fay  to  this? 
'  Will  you  life's  comforts  all  diftnifs, 
'  Be  true  and  upright,  jufr,  and  fair, 
•  Camelion  like  to  live  on  air? 

'  D» 


< 
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'  Do  this'  to  pleafe  the  world  will  yoii  ?' 
"  I,  Sir,  no  damme  if  I  do." 
'  Swear,  then,  in  fonnets,  od«s,  and  fonp; 
'  Good  Peter,  to  avenge  the  wrongs 

*  Of  Milton,  Otway,  fifty  others, 

*  Thy  poor,  thy  immolated  brot'ners ;  \^ 

'  Who,  with  tranfcendant  merit  fought  ^  .     . 

'  To  teach  a  world  that  won't  be  taught. 

'  Swear  all  their  fpirits  to  appcafe* ; 

"  Sir,  ril  fwear  any  thing  yoa  pleafe."  ^  ' 

'  I  find  thee  apt,  will  further  try  thce^ 

'  And,  if  thy  intereft  can  bay  thee, 

'  rii  make  the  terras  fo  advantageous, 

'  That,  if  thou  haft  a  foul  courageous,  "  . 

'  That  mocks  at  honourable  dealing,  i 

'  And  harrows  up  each  generous  feeling, 

*  Compunction  in  the  mind  that  (titles, 

'  And  laughs  at  thofc  who  Itick  at  trifles, 
'  While  thou  wears't  Satire's  gaudiih  robe, 

*  Thy  works  (liall  fly  throughout  the  globe/ 

"  Peter,  as  Nick  beheld  his  capture. 
No  longer  could  contain  his  rapture, 
"  O  mufic  to  my  flattering  ears  ! 
"  Sweet  as  the  clarion  of  the  fpheres  ;  ' 

"  What,  Sir,  are  your  conditions?  fliewme; 
"  I  ftick  at  trifles !     You  don't  know  me.'» 
'  You  mufl  be  mine,  without  controul, 

*  Refigoed  your  body  and  your  fquL 

'  This  done,  two  centuries  and  a  half,  ,  /\ 

*  Thou  at  the  fenfelefs  world  flialt  laugh. 
'  I'll  teach  thee  how  thy  mufe  to  taint 

'  With  terni^  eccentric,  wild,  and  quaint, 

'  To  flirt,  and  daOi,  and  fplafli,  and  fplatter^ 

'  And  all  by  rote,  like  magpies,  chatter ; 

'  Or  like  the  parrot,  or  the  ftarling, 

'  Thele  art«  (hall  all  be  thine,  my  darling !  ^ 

'  And,  (ince  thou  cans't  not  have  pretence, 

'.  To  wit,  the  child  o{  (olid  fenfe, 

'  But,  born  ft  ill  fubje6l  to  fome  ftar, 

'  Wit's  worthy  purpofes  to  mar; 

'  To  blunt  out  filth,  and  ordure  handle, 

'  Ruthlefs  abufe,  and  fneakin^  fcandal, 

'And  roll  in  iioetid  mud  and  dirt, 

'  Thy  former  fy ringe  now  a  fquirt, 

'  "No  f)  mptom  of  poetic  fire, 

«  To  ft  ring  thy  Jew's-harp  for  a  lyre, 

*  Satire,  the  poet's  nobleft  fame, 

*  Unknown  to  thee,  except  by  name, 

*  Incapable  thy  grov'jing  mind 

'  Reproofs  to  vent  that  mend  mankind, 

'  Thou  ftmlt  on  puny  fubjeds  feize, 

'  And  write  on  motn?,  and  li^i  and  fieat, 

ff*  .  ^  Which 
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'  Which  ihall  thy  fpurious  fame  delennine*— 
•     '  HifloFMin  of  thy  kincked  vermin/ 

Peter^-who  had  been  quite  Uruck  dumb, 
%  During  NicK^  fine  elodum. 

Cried  out,  *'  Twohnndred  years  t"— .'  and  fifty/ 
"  Why,  zounds>  Sir,  if  a  man  were  thrifty^ 
**  He  might  in  riches  roll  and  revel — 
"  Who  are jou.  Sir  ?"— '  1  am  the  Devil' 
"  The  Devil  you  are  I  "tis  not  worth  arguin    ^ 
V  Twere  more  elTe  that  i  wifti*d  to  barga' 

•  Peter  abaftied!'    •'  No,  'trs  not  that, 

♦^  'Tis  only" *  V\  be  plain  and  flat, 

'  Unlefs  you  give  me  aU  I  afk, 

'  You  cannot  undertake  the  tafk. 

'  From  wounding,  whh  malignant  fpirit, 

•  Virtue  and  goodnefs,  worth  and  merit, 

'  Plain  Reafon  and  fair  truth  would  wio  ^OH» 
'  *  Unlefs  you  had  the  Devil  in  you/ 

''  That's  tni«;  but"—'  Bat !  what  you  rcfiife  > 

•  Come,  Pbtbr,  I've  no  time  to tofe  ■  ■  ■ 
'One  argument  I  iViU  have  left; 

•  That  uled,  if  thou  art  then  bereft 
'  Of  every  hope  of  proud  ambition, 

•  Go  grovel  in  thy  firft  condition, 

**  Mix  pills,  fpread  bUliers  made  of  pitch, 
'  Make  cataplafms,  an^  cure  the  itch. 

'  The  fates  decree,  and  I  have  backed  it^        ^ 

•  Unlcfs  thy  folly  counteract  it, 

'  That,  with  malignity  prodigious, 

•  Thy  pen,  in  treatbn  facrilegioos, 

'  AfrainH  the  peace  of  mind  tbsAl  aim 

'  Of  him,  whofe  good  and  virtuous  name^ 

'  Not  only  is  of  ail  the  nation, 

'  But  all  the  world,  the  admiration ! 

'  The  King  fhalt  add— I  fay  the  King— 

'  A  feather  to  thy  dirty  wing ; 

'  And,  fhould  thebeit  and  trueft  wife, 

'  Children,  and  fubjeds,  dread  his  Iife» 

'  While,  drenched  in  agonising  fears 

'  Distil  like  rain  a  people's  tears, 

•  With  fiend-like  joy  and  fury  fraught, 
'  Thou  lliall  enjoy  the  lielitfh  thought, 
'  To  the  fad  fpe6tacle  exhibited, 

•  Far  as  thou  could'st,  thou  hast  contributed/ 

"  Thou'st  conquered  me — ^give  me  the  pe», 
**  There — Pete^  is  him felf  again/* 

The  contrad  thus  completed,  Pbtbr,  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  and  pnw4 
of  his  newly  acquired  power,  boldfy  a/ferts  his  infpiratton,  and  drives  \q 
Paternoster-row,  whore  the  Bard  leaves  hio^ ;  intendii^  no  doubt,  to  take 
him  up  again,  in  his  next  Canto. 
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3^  Pleasures  rf  Nature ;   or  ihe  Chirms  of  Rural  Life,   tvtfh  other  FoemL    By 
David  Ca^ejr.     18mo.     Pp.  164-.     4s.  6d.     Veraor  and  Hood.  1804» 


I  oocupies  about  a  third  part  < 
«  very  plead  ng  poem,  in  which  ihe  charms  of  rural  life,  fo  admirably  cal- 
<mlated  io  make  a  strong  imprelTion  on  a  young  and  uncontkminated  mind* 
are  pourtrayed  with  feeling  and  with  lire.  That  the  Bard  entertains  a 
c-orrea  notion  of  the  office  if  the  Muse;  will  appear  evident  to  our  readers  from 
4he  ibilowing  defcription  <»f  fome  of  her  duties, 

s 

*'  To  pour  the  tide  of  fong  to  didant  time. 

Fraught  with  the  fpoils  creation's  range  fuppliet» 
As  Winter  ftormy,  and  as  Heav'n  fublime, 
And  draadful  as  the  vengeance  of  the  fkies. 
To  them  who  Truth  and  Nature's  walks  defpife» 
And  with  the  thirft  of  Glory  fir'd,  or  gain. 
Who  on  Ambition's  altai^  lacrifice. 
And  bid  tlie  arm  of  murder  dye  the  plain. 
And  defolate  the  earth,  and  crimfon  all  themaij). 

**  To  brand  the  guiUj  wreich,  in  artful  guife. 
And  eive  to  infamy  hh  hated  oame ; 
A  villain  in  the  clothing  of  the  fkies — 
The  hypocrite  in  friendlliip's  holy  flame ; 
The  dignity  of  virtue  to  reclaim ; 
To  hurl  the  thunder  of  the  Mufe's  ire, 
'      y       ^       At  ihofe  who,  k#ll  tj)  honour,  loA  to  fhame, 

Quencb  in  the  '{ink  of  Vice'  Heaven's  latent  fire; 
Nor  reverence  tlie  Mufe,  nor  venerate  the  lyre. 

^  From  tlie  bafe  brow  the  lauFel  wreath  to  teai'» 
And  round  the  head  of  merit  bid  it  bloom ; 
To  dilfipate  the  dark  dreams  of  defpair 
And  foothe  loH  Genius,  finking  to  the  tomb; 
To  arm  with  fortitude  to  bear  their  doom. 
Whom  want,  ai^  penury,  and  pain  alfail; 
To  pierce  their  drear  abode  and  melt  the  gloom^ 
AncI  chace  their  fupernumerary  baie ; 
And  cheer  the  fatherlefs,  and  Aill  the  widow's* wail.** 

Thefe  certainly  are  offices  worthy  of  the  Mufe ;  unlike  the  bafe  ribaldry,  . 
tinfeemly  fcofl^s,  treafonable  infinuations,  and  blafphemous  licentioufnefs  of 
that  wretched  Poefafler,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  Some  of  the 
fmaller  poems  in  this  volume  have  confiderable  merit;  but  we  are  forry  to 
fee  a  flrain  of  pen  five  melancholy  pervade  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  as  it 
ilpeaks  a  mind  ill  at  eafe ;  and  Oiie  who  v^xites  and  thinks  lb  well  as  Mr.  C* 
4^1isrves  to  be  happy. 
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A  Tranilatim  of  Anste/s  Ode  to  Jtmur ;  to  vaiuch  art  added  Ttoo  Tables ^  ok 
stiewing  the  advantages  of  Vaccine  lunculatim^  the  oiha  containing  lUustiatioos 
for  the  Practice,  By  John  King,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London.     4to.     Pp.18.     Is.  6d.     Murray,  1804. 

Mr.  ANSTEY's  Mute,  high  as  (he  defervedly  fidnds  on  the  roll  of  (ame, 
is  not  di (graced  by  Mr.  King's  attempt  to  introduce  her  to  the  notice  of  an 
English  public.  The  tribute  to  Dr.  Jenner  is  ,well  deferyed  and  well  paid; 
and,  by  adding  the  Tables  io  the  Ode,  the  tranflator  has  judicioufJ^  contrived 
to  blend  the  utile  dulci, 

Tlie  Passions.  An  Ode  for  Music,  By  the  late  Mr,  If^,  Collins,  '!citi  consider- 
mifle  Additions.  And  the  Sc\ond  Edition  <f  an  Ehgy  on.  the  Death  if  IVm,  Coivar 
per,  Esq.  By  VV.  Churchey.  8vp.  Pp.24.  6d.  Hereibrd  printed. 
Crolby,  London. 

WE  have  read  thefe  little  effufiont  of  Mr.  Churchey'*  Mufp  with  great 
plcafure,  efpecially  his' additions  to  the  Ode  of  Collins;  as  a  fpecinien,  we 
felecl  what  the  poet  fays  of  Love,  which,  as  is  juftly  remarked  in  the  pre-: 
face,  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  Collins. 

"^  Then  Love,  fweet  fighing,  fat  with  bending  eyes. 
Hit  fwain's  lov'd  picture  on  her  bofom  bound! 
She  look'd  like  fome  loft  angel  of  the  skies. 

While  all  the  guefts,  entranced!  flock'd  around, 
fear,  for  her  liike,  fnatch*cl  up  the  rufty  fteel. 

And  Anger  drop'd  the  uplifted  fword. 
Revenge  and  Malice  loft  their  maddening  zeal. 

And  Envy  now  for  once  ador*d ! 
Courteous  (he  curtTied  as  fhe  pafs'd  along. 

And  feem'd  to  breathe  Arabian  air! 
A  sky  blue  zone  around  her  wai(t  was  hung, 

A  robe  of  white  adorn'd  the  fair  ! 
Her  raven  locks  in  carelefs  ringlets  iow'd, 

Deck'd  with  a  feather,  nicely  fet. 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  with  pure  vermilion  glow*d. 

And  virtue  markM  her  eyes  of  jet!  ^ 
Up  to  the  roof  (he  rais'd  her  lovely  arm/ 

And  thence  the  i^olian  harp  Ihe  drew, 
T^e  clement  itfelf  began  to  charm. 

Obedient  Zephyrs  ioftly  b'ew  ! 
'Like  marble  Aatues  ftood  the  admiring  band. 

As  if  they  touch'd  inchanted  ground. 
Thus,  like  a  wizard,  with  a  magic  wand. 

The  fair  one  chained  the  audience  round  !■ 
While  with  her  voite,  a  living  lyre  ! 

According  notes  (he  lang. 
And  all  the  dome,  which  felt  her  fire. 

With  miilting  mufic  rang  !** 

There 
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There  are  many  good  pafTages  alfo  in  the  Elegy  on  Cowper;   butVo- 
'•vifti  Mr.  Chorcbey  ha:,  not  been  fjuite  lb  fevere  on  the  pnncc  of  poets,  as 
fuch  an  opinion  can  onl/  tend  to  render  bis  own  poetic  taile  queiiionable. 


'   MISCELLANIES. 


Ftowtis  of  Liter atwe,  for  1801  and  1802;  o*-.  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Human 
Nature  and  Mcdetn  Manners,  To  ivhich  is  added,  A  Genei  ai  Fiew  tf  Utt- 
rature  during  that  Period,  tVith  Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explana" 
tmy.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Prevoft,  and  F.  Blagdon,  Efq.  Vol.  I.  To  bt 
continued  annually,     (mallSvo.     Pp.  462.     5s.  boards.     Crolby,  18031 

,  WE  have  no  friendly  predilcdiion  for  the  compilation  cA  Anas  in  gene- 
ral; but  we  are  compelled  to  admits  that  the  voluroe  before  us  has  \^i^ 
foperior  claims  to  public  aUention,  and  mu(i  be  confidered  as  an  antidotQ- 
to  many  of  the  poiionous  efiuiions  of  the  preJs.  The  Flowers  ,are  culled' 
-with  a  judicious  hand,  and  feem  not  deltined  to  waste  their  nweetness  on  the 
desart  air,  Man)  fenfible  remaiks.  by  the  Editors,  are  fcattered  through-' 
out  the  work  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  Notes  polfefs  a  far 
higher  value  than  the  lext. 

The  *'  Ihtroduciion,'*  comprifing  a  "  General  Fiew  of  Ijterature,**  is  well 
iwritten,  and  evinces  a  corrednefs  of  tafte,  and  foundnels  of  principle, 
wliich  are  not  always  to  be  mc^t  with  in  the  prefent  day.  But  we  were 
not  a  little  (urprized,  at  finding  the  Editors  rj>eaking  of  "  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Bowles/'  to  whom  they  award  due  praile  as  a  rooralifl  and  politician, 
as  a  poet  alfo,  who  '*  ha^  joined  moral  and  religious  topics  to  exafl  and 
vivid  defcriptions."  The  Rev.  Wm.  Lille  Bowles,  and  not  John  Bowles, 
£fq.  is  the  Gentleman  to  whom  the  latter  well-merited  eulogy  belongs. 

The  Second  Volume  of  "  Fhmers  of  literature,"  embelliflied  with  gra* 
pliic  sketches  of  ieveralliving  authors,  is,  we  underHand,  on 'the.  eve  of 
publication. 

&me  Plain  Directions  res/iecting  the  Profierfy  Tax,  on  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament,  and  of  the  ex/iosition  of  the  Act  Jiubli shed  by  the  Framer  of  it.  A  New 
Edition  revised  and  correcied.  To  which  is  added,  a  Table  of  the  estimate  of 
Landed  Projierty,     8vo.  ■  Pt.  24.     Hedgeland,  Exeter.  , 

INSTEAD  cs^  ^revision  and  correction  of  remarks  on  ihisafl,\yehe3rlily  wifli 
■we  could  fee  a  revision  and  correction  of  the  a6l  itielf ;  for,  though  we  highly 
approve  the  principle  of  a  tax  on  productive  /iro/ierty,  Hill  the  provifions  of  the 
prefent  adl  are  fuch  as  very  few  indeed  can  underfland,  and  ft  ill  fewer  apply 
to  their  refpe^live  cafes.  Among  thole  who  have  proftired  their  inability 
to  make  fuch  a  return  as  the  a6t  demands,  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  one 
of  the/«d^«of  the  realm  ;  one  ofthofe  whofe  peculiar  province  it  is  to  ex- 
plain and  apply  every  act  of  the  legillature.  How,  then,  can  uninformed 
perfons  be  expe6)ed  to  underftand  it  ?  Surely  this  inflance  alone  (l^Quld 
convince  the  Minifter  of  the  necessity  of  reviling  and  explaining  this  a^,   fo 

F  f  4  as 
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as  not  t^  render  men  fubj«^  to  penalties  for  not  doings  that  wbich  they  knaw 
not  how  to  do.  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  by  the  reputed  firamef 
of  it>  to  render  it  intelligible  ;  but  the  only  tendency  of  Us  enpUnations  ha» 
been  to  render  "  auifusivn  worse  ni^rnaukd^*  The  Minifter  himfelf,  we  are 
perfuaded,  acknowlt'dgcs  the  ncceffity  of  i'uch  reviiion  and  explanation  ; 
and  only  (hrinks  from  the  tafk  from  the  conlbious  inability  to  perform  it. 
Surely,  furely,  his  new  coadjutor,  the  Right  Honourable  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  aid  of  whofe  fiuancia!  abilities,  in  order  to  fupply  the  defect 
of  them  where  the  exigence  of  tdem  has  hitherto  been  deemed  an  indifpen- 
fible  qualification  for  office,  the  nsttion  pays  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fbar  thoii- 
fand  pounds  a  yea*-,  to  fay  nothing  of  a  penfion  for  life  of  15(X)l.  flyly  kept 
in  relerve,  and  infilled  on  as  the  line  qui  non  of  his  valuable  aifillance, 
niight  have  been  engaged  to  fimpli^y  this  important  meafu re,  and  to  render 
it  more  intelligible  in  its  proviiions,^and  leis  opprefTive  and  exceptionable  in 
its  operation.  As  it  is,  however,  the  public  are  indebted  to  any  clear- 
headed man  who  will  undertake  to  difpel  any  part  of  the  cloud  with  which 
the  a6i  is  enveloped  ;  and  fuch  a  man  is  the  author  of  the  little  trad  before 
iiR»  whofe  plain  directions  may  be  of  fervice  to  many  ;  but,  not  profelfin^ 
clearly  to  underHand  the  a^  ourfelves,  we  cann»t,  of  courfe,  take  upon  oi 
to  anlwer  for  the  accuracy  of  thefe  diredions/  He  has  noticed  one  inilaiioe 
in  which  the  a6l  has  an  oppreffive  effed  ;  viz.  where  a  perlon  has  received 
a  fine  for  the  renewal  of  a  leafe,  and  aflerwards  fells  the  etlate;  be  it  ftilf 
liable  to  '*  the  annual  tax  on  the  fine."  Other  cafes  of  great  hardfhip  nifht 
alfo  be  fiated.  For  inf^ance  A  has  a  landed  efls^te  ef  5001.  a  year ;  bat  has 
borrowed  6001.  which  he  has  bound  himfelf  to  r^ps^y,  in  three  years,  by 
equal  intblments  of  20Ol.  each;  the  ad  authorifes  him  to  dedu61  from  his 
creditor  lOl.  from  each  200l.  it  being  paid  out  of  A.'s  Income^  but  it  fornit 
part  of  B.'s  Ca/iital,  who,  oii  receiving  it,  replaces  it  in  the  flock  in  which 
it  formerly  flood.  B.  then,  in  this  cafe,  pays  the  whole  annoal  produce  of 
the  200l. ;  that  is  lOi.  where  he  ought  only  to  pay  10s.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  cafe  :  it  has  actually  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge.  W« 
could  mention  other  cafes  of  oppreilion,  but  as  they  are  chargeable  on  the 
CclUctors  of  the  Tax,  and  not  on  the  fraroers  of  the  aft,  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  prefent  argument.  We  are  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  objed  to  a  tax, 
particularly  at  fuch  a  crifis  as  the  prefent,  merely  becaufe  its  operation  i^ 
pppreilive,  in  certain  indances ;  but  we  think  that  a  radical  objedion  may 
be  urg<;d  again fl  this  tax,  inafmuch  as  it  fhews  a  flagrant  partiality  to  the 
commetcial,  and  bears  particularly  hard  upon  the  landed ^  interefl ;  and  be- 
caufe, in  the  cafe  of  the  occupation  of  land,  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  pro- 
perty which  may  poflibly  be  rendered  produdive,  is  adlual^'  prododrvc,  in 
other  Wprds  it  confoui^ds  rent  with  frofU^  whereas  in  its  application  to 
traders,  it  attaches  only  to  what  \f>  prirvcd  to  be  adual  profit.  In  our  opinion 
theie  are  folid  objt<5iions,  whirh  ought  to  be  removed,  and  ^liich  an  abl« 
inancier  might,  we  conceive,  very  eafily  remove. 

Epitcme  of  the  History  tf  Malta  and  Gozc.     By  Charles  WiDunfon.    8vo.    61. 
Millar.     1804..    " 

THE  extraordinary  ipjportance  which  the  prefent  war  has  given  to  thefe 
iOands  was,  no  doubt,  the  motive  which  induced  Mr.  W.  t^  publifli  this 
epitome  of  their  ancient  history. 


To  (hofe  iHio  have  not  accefs  to  the  moie  extend  ve  works  on  the  fubjeA^ 
ffiftc^abndgement  may  be  an  acceptable  acqaliitioD. 

7%  Report  cftie  Evidence,  and  other  Proceedings  in  Parliameut,  respecting  the  m* 
mention  if  the  Life-Boat,  Also  several  other  authentic  Documents  illustrating 
the  Origin,  Principles,  and  Construction  of  the  Ufe-Boatt  and  its  perfect  seat" 
rity  in  the  most  turbulent  sea ;  txnth  practical  Directions  for  the  Management  ef 
life-Boats.     By  Henry  Greathead.     8vo.     2s,     Afperne.     1804. 

THE  inventor  of  this  moft  valuable  means  of  refcuing  the  victims  of  mi/^ 
chance  from  the  watery  grave,  received,  from  parliament,  a  reward  of 
I52OOI. ;  a  reward  certainly  very  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  its  objed* 
For  an  ample  defcription  of  the  Life-Boat  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  re- 
port itft^lf^  which  is  extremely  curious  and  interefiing. 

Tke  Polyanthea :  or,  a  Collection  of  Ittteresting  Fragments,  in  Prose  and  Verse  .• 
consisting  of  Original  Anecdotes,  Biographical  SketJies,  Dialogues,  Letters^ 
Characters,  &c.  Ofc,  Bvo.  2  Vols.  Pp.  808.  16s.  Budd,  Crowo 
and  Mitre,  Pall  Mall,     180k 

'  IN  this  collediqn  we  have  met  with  fome  old  friends,  but  it  is  not,  on 
that  account,  lef»  intereding  to  us.  In  fad,  the  articles,  which  are  very 
numeroas  and  not  lefs  various,  are  feleded  with  judgment,  and  exhibit,  in 
a^mall  compafs,  a  quantity  of  amufement  which  could  not  otherwife  be 
pbtatned  without  the  perufal  of  many  a  ponderous  volume ;  which  conlH- 
ttttes  no  fmall  recommendation  to  the  generality  of  readers  in  this  indolent 
i&nd  fuperficial  age.  Many  of  the  original  pieces  have  merit,  though  nojt  in 
an  equal  degree.  We  are  furprized  that  the  indudrious  author  did  not  think 
it  necflfsiry  tp  diftingtti(h  the  originals  from  the  selections, 

flints  to  thf  Peohle^the  United  Kingdom  in  general,  and  rf  North  Britain  injtarti' 
cuiar,  on  tie  present  important  Crisis  :  and  some  interesting  collateral  subjects^ 
By  William  Dickfop.  L.L.D.  8vo.  Pp.54.  Is.  Conftable,  Edin* 
burgh;  BrafhandReid,  Glalgow;  Longman  and Rees,  London.    1803. 

THE  fuggeAions  of  a  mind  adluated  by  a  fincere  love  of  its  country,  are» 
at  ali  times,  entitled  torefpedful  attention  ;  but,  at  iuchacrifis  as  the  pre^ 
ij^nt,  peculiarly  fb.  From  this  coniideration  thefe  Aiv// will  ^ be  read  with 
•  pleafure,  and  many  of  them  with  advantage.  The  fubjedla  to  which  they 
relate  arc  various,  and  the  aim  and  obje^  of  the  author  are  eminently  praife- 
vyofthy. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  consisting  of  Essays  and  Critiques  on  the  Politics,  Morals, 
Manners,  Drama,  (sfc.  cf  the  present  day,  8\p.  Pp.  194.  4s.  High- 
ley.     1804. 

"AMONG  thefe  EfTays  are  many  which,  in  point  of  crnnpofilion  and 
piatter,  are  entitled  to  no  fmall  portion  of  praife;  fome  of  them  are  feriout 
and  others  humorous.  The  dramatic  critiques  are  very  good,  and  the  nmy 
in  which  the  moral  of  the  little  after-piece  of  Cinderella  a%  explained  and 
pointed,  leads  us  to  wi(h  that  tlje  writer  of  that  article  would  devote 
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his  talents  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  foros  of  our  d^ily-  prints  where  the  mi- 
ferable  attempts  at  dramatic  criticiltn  Hrongly  refemble  the  iocoherenl 
flights  of  in  fan  it  y.  Thefc  papers  originally  appeared  in  weekly  nmnbexs, 
and  the  stock  in  hand  has  been,  very  judicioufly,  formed  into  volumes. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 


ATTACK  UPOM  REVELATION    IN    THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

TO  THE  EDITOR'. 
Sir,  Cambridge,  Feb.  12,   IS04. 

AS  you  have  undertaken  the  very  ufeful  ta(k  of  pointing  out  the  itifide] 
tendency  of  fome  of  your  contemporaries  in  the  labour  of  reviewing, 
]  recommend  to  your  attention  the  critique  upon  Faher's  Dissertarion  aa  tite  • 
Mysteries  tf  the  Caliri,  contained  in  the  Critical  Review  for  December  laJ?, 
as  one  of  the  moft  impudent  attacks  upon  Revelation  that  I  have  lately  feen. 
Mr.  Faber,  like  Mr.  Alwood  of  Our  Univeriity,  is  evidently  a  pupil'  of  (he 
Bryantian  School,  though  he  differs  from  Mr.  Bryant 'in  not  a  few  partica* 
lars ;  and  his  work  certainly  contains  much  curious  matter  relative  to  an- 
cient mythology,  though  many  of  his  readers  will  probably  be  difpofed  to 
think  fome  of  his  derivations  very  far  fetched.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
bis  ob}e6t  is  undoubtedly  'to  maintain  (he  accuracy  of  the  Molaical  account 
of  the  deluge.  Hinc  illae  lachrymas  of  the  Criticah  Reviewers.  After  een- 
furing  Mr.' Faber,  perhaps  not  unjuflly,for  too- pertinacious  an  adherence  to 
his  fy llem,  they  are  afterwards  very  angry  with  him  for  not  having  adopted 
theirs,  which,  to  be  fure,  infinitely  iUrpalles  his  own,  both  in  origiiuiixty  and 
ingenui^'.  This  happy  conje6iure  ot  thefe  learned  Reviewers,  fupp^fes 
.thi.t  in  former^days  (a  long,  a  very  long  time  ago)  there  was  a  large  Medi- 
terrannean  Sea  (poflibly  an  extenfion  of  tiie  Cafpian)  in  the  roidlt  of  Alia, 
Upon  this  fea  Noah  (for  they  allow  that  Noah  really  exited,  though  they 
think  it  hard  to  fay  whence  Mofes  colleQcd  all  the  materials  of  his  multifa- 
rious hiftory),  upon  this  fea  Noah  embarked,  and  like  Captaiji  Cook  i'et  fail 
upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery  in  a  veflTel  well  furnifhed  with  live  flock.  Ho 
was  foon  overtaken  with  a  tempeO  of  wind  and  rain,  and  driven  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat:  Here  he  landed  with  his  family  and  cargo;  and,  not- 
withiianding  he  was  fo  good  a  feaman  as  to  undertake  fuch  a  voyage,  yet 
(rifum  teneatis  amici  ?)  he  fancied  that  a  tempefl  at  fea  was  ar general  deluge 
in  which  all  mankind  periihed  but  himfelf  and  his  children.  From  him 
were  dcfcended  the  Perfians  and  the  Jews,  whoie  religion  the  fagacrous 
critics  fuppof'e  to  have  been  the  fame,  namely  monotheifm.  The  perfon*, 
however,  whom  Noah  left  behind  him  were  polytheirts,  and  were  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians.  Hence  thefe  critics  triumph* 
•ntly  afk,  how  can  Mr.  Faber  fuppole  that  the  Hindoos  deified  Noah,  wheu 
they  were  not  descended  from  him  ?  Is  fuch  libaldry  as  this  to  be  tolerated, 
Afr.  Editor,  in  a  ChriOian  country  ?  The  whole  critique  is  really  fo  (ingu- 
jar  a  piece  of  dbmpofition  that  it  well  deferves  the  notice  of  the  curious. 
By  the  way  I  am  inclined  to  fufped  that  a  portion  of  the  Reviewers'  wrath 
has  been  excited  by  a  fe/mon  publilhed  by  Mr.  F.  proving  the  Apoflolicd 

autl^ority 


\ 
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authority  of  Epifcopacy  5  k  was  preached  before  our  fifter  feminary  of  Ox- 
ford, the  aembers  of  which  I  doubt  not  would  approve  the  fentiments  it 
contains^  though  poflibly  they  may  not  be  very  palatable  to  the Freiichified 
liberality  of  the  prefent  age. 

I  remain^  with  great  refpe^.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

AN  Anti-Philosophist. 


F9R  THE  Anti-Jacobin.  Review.  ^ 

T^E      MOKTHLY     AND     EDINBURGH     REVIEWERS,      AND      MiSS    Wn^ 

LiAMs's  Correspondence  op  Loi  is  xvi. 
TO  the.j:ditor. 

SfR, 

WHAT  do  the  Monthly  Reviewers  mean  by  affeaing  to  believe  ih'aft 
the  letters publiihed  by  Mil's  Wiliiams  and  aicribed  by  her  lotbe 
late  King  of  France^  were  really  written  by  that  unfortunate  Monarch? — 
Suppofing  him  to  have  written  them,  is  it  fjrobable  that  he  had-any  leifure, 
or  any  thought  at  the' time,  of  having  them  co^jied?  Or  where  codd  Jic, 
have  kept  fuch  copies  ?  Or  to  whom  did  he  enlrufi  them?  Did  CJeiy 
know  any  thing  about  them  ?  No  fuch  thing  ! — Still  lel^  probable  is  il, 
that  they  could  have  been  colleded  from  the  different  perlons^  to  whtjta 
they  are  (aid  to  have  been  written.  Who  had  the  means,  or  opportuidiy 
of  making  the  collection  ? — Mifs  Williams  berlelf,  notwilhflanding  thecooir 
pany  the  has  kept,  and  her  intimacy  with  ceclain  Bookieilers,  and  Re- 
viewers, has  not  effrontery  enough  for  any  fuch  aHeclions. 

But  the  internal  evidence  fay  tiiefe  (age  Reviewers  along  with  tliofe  alio 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  wbofe  principles  and  pradiices  are  not  difljaai- 
)ar;  ''  the  internal  evidence  is  fufficient  to  eHabliih  the  authenticity  of  tiie 
f  correfpopdepce !"  How  is  it  poifible  for  them  to  fay  fo  ?  Can  they 
really  (b  far  impofe  upon  themfelves,  as  to  think  that  even  the  moil  obtaie 
of  their  readers  can  believe  they  are  ierious  ?  Or  are  they  themfelves  (a 
raw  as  never  to  have  read  the  letters  aicribed  to  Lord  Littleton?  Or  tliole' 
publifhed  in  the  no  lefs  ingenious  fabrication,  entitled,  "  Love  and  ^l^d' 
neis?"  Or  was  it  more  difficult  to  invent  letters  for  Lewis,  than  for  Lit- 
tleton and  Hackman?  In  truth,  much  as  I  eommileratc  Lewis,  and  ' 
though  I  believe  he  was  a  well-meaning  man,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  written  fuch  letters  as  thofe  afcribed  to  him  by  Williams. 

What  then  do  thofe  "Reviewers  intend?  Of  (imilar  tafle,  moralfs  and 
political  opinions  with  Mil's  Williams,  they  mean  neither  more  nor  lc*», 
than  to  gi\e  her  work  and  her  doclrines  publicity  and  circulation.  They 
aflfe^,  becaule  they  are  become  awkwardly  cautious,  to  blamb  her  com- 
ments,.  and  fpme  of  her  fentiments ;  yet  they  celebrate  her  genius  and 
understanding;  and  aflert  that  the  letters  are  genuine.  What  is  this  but  a 
a  lure?  And  an  indired  method  for  procuring  them  readers  and  pur* 
chafers. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  though  brifk,  are  indeed  very  young, 
and  believe  that  "  ibones  have  fallen  fron?  the  moon,'*  may  perhaps  have 
Jbeen  impofed  upon.    £ut  the  Monthly  Reviewers  are  not  Ho  grcco :    0* 

that 
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that  ^oa  will  do  additional  fervice  to  the  pnblic  by  endeavouring  alh,  im 
ihh  ludance,  to  unmaik  them. 

Dejlivs. 


▲  N  ESSAY  OK  DAMNATION. 

Tie  MONTHLY  Ren  I  EWERS  anJ  Wood  house's  Nofhuty-Park- — Bloomw 
r  I  eld's  Poems — White's  Cii/tw-Grove^^^ud  Amph  Lett's  luvasim. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

1AM  an  idle  fellow,  whofe  knowledge  of  books  is  frequently , derived 
more  from  the  reviewers  than  the  reviewed.  I  have,  therefore,  had  an 
opportunity  of  marking  the  flrange  oppofilion  of  opinion  which  moft  publi- 
cations are  doomed  to  encounter,  and  the  fudden  and  lingering  deaths  wbicfa 
a  crowd  of  unfortunate  authors  are  continually  fuflfering.  Oo  a  moderate 
calculation,  I  conGdec.  that  there  are  about  1 20  authors  d  ^n^d  every 
year,  who  (ink  and  rife  no  more ;  and  about  double  the  number  who  require 
the  fentence  of  death  to  be  pafled  a  fecond,  and  fometimes  a  third,  time, 
before  they  yield  to  the  hideous  current,  throw  by  the  ufelelsoar,  and  reiiga 
their  battered  barks  to  tlie  (iient  ilream  of  oblivion.  I  have  frequently  di^ 
geded  the  art  of  damnation  to  fomething  like  a  fyfiem,  and  arranged  a(pha- 
betically  a  colle6lion  of  fentences,  diflfering  in  d^rees  of  wit  and  feverity, 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  authors  to  which  they  may  be  applied ;  and 
on  this  plan  it  wpuld  not  be  iropoffible  for  a  man  to  become  eminent  for  the 
dyle  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  d  n*d.  I  have  thought,  loo,  of 
the  practicability  of  eflablilbing  a  fpecies  of  pleaders,  who  (boaid  be  paid 
according  to  the  reputation  in  which  they  were  held,  and  whofe  obied 
iliould  be,  to  put  a  man's  pretenfions  to  notice  in  the  fairelt  light;  to  nzic 
his  age,  property,  and  profeflion ;  the  relpedlability  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  with  his  future  expectations  in  life,  &c.  &c.  One  of  thefe  pleaders 
night  occupy  the  la  ft  page  or  two  in  every  review  and  magazine,  and  we 
(bould  then  know  with  what  degree  of  deference,  and  efleem  to  take  up  a 
certain  author,  and  enjoy  his  publication  accordingly.  There  would  be 
fomething  more  fyftematic,  too,  inflead  of  faying  '*  Gifford's  Tranflation  of 
Juvenal,"  or  "  Rhodes's  Tranflation  of  Juvenal,"  at  the  head  of  the  articles, 
to  fay,  "  Critical  verfus  Gifford,"  or  "  Anti-Jacobfti  ven^s  Rhodes.'^  Of 
this,  however,  more  herealler.  1  have  been  led  from  my  principal  defign 
in  this  letter,  by  the  multitude  of  evils  with  which  the  court  of  criticifm  is 
yet  infefted.  Pray,  Mr.  Editm-,  are  the  Monthly  Reviewers  all  old  men? 
There  is  fcarce  a  fermon  publithed,  however  fuliome  the  flattery  or  doggrel 
the  ftyle,  but  what  meets  with  their  approbation;  while  there  is  fcan-ely  a 
modern  poet  can  liR  his  head,  but,  if  he  make  a  bad  rhyme,  or  take  the 
lead  poiuble  liberty  of  phrafe,  is  tipped  his  palFport  for  the  (hades,  and  re- 
buked for  leaving  his  haiits  if  honest  tndusuy^  to  tread  theyttf//b  rf^hy,  tuA- 
some  in  effect,  hmoever ft&wety  in  a^fiearence.  Moderate  poetry,  I  con6der,  as 
neceOary  to  enrploy  the  increaled  and  increafing  multitude  of  readers  as  raiH 
derate  profe ;  and  the  care  of  the  critic  fliould  be  to  feled  ar.d  ditlinguifh 
thofe  authors,  whofe  firll  produdtions  are  promifing,  and  whole  future 
^exertions,  ifjudicioafly  encouraged,  may  contribute  to  the  anufement  and 
in(tru6tioB  of  fbciety.    Ate  we  to  read  no  poets  but  Skakr^m^s  afkd  Gnrj^'s} 


i.\ 
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ir  a  man  has  not  learnt  to  dance,  is  he  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  walk* 
ing  f    I  have  been  led  to  thefe  remarks,  by  the  fate  of  four  young  poets  who 

have  fucceflively  been  d n'd  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  though  the/ 

have  been  encouraged,  and,  mod  ofthem,  confiderably  praifcd  by  our  other 
periodical  works.  MelFrs.  Woodhoufe,  N.  Bloomfiela,  White,  and  Am- 
phlett,  are  the  culprits  I  allude  to.  The  former,  in  his  poem  of"  Norbury 
rark»"  has  many  neat,  and  iome  highly  poetical,  lines ;  but  it  is  cafy  to  fele^ 
faulty  paflages  from  any  work,  and  (contemptibly  common-place  I)  to  ring 
changes  on  the  occafions  of  particular  pieces  being  wiitten.  In  a  few  lines 
addreflfed  by  the  author  to  his  wife,  they  obferve,  with  more  ill-nature  than 
wit,  if  Ait  mtue  had  been  at  roy  at  (he  appeared  to  be, 

''  How  had  he  blefs'd  mankind^  and  refoued  us!" 

Young. 

Pray,  how  were  mankind  to  have  been  bleffed  by  the  coynefs  of  his  mufe? 
They  were  under  no  obligation  to  purchafe  his  wqrk,  and,  iffo,  certainfy 
mt  tp  read  it!  N.  Bloomfield  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  indifcreet  and 
indi (criminating  friend,  who  pours  out  his  praife  in  ridiculous  profufion,  in 
his  old  terms  (njuetlc  sfiirit,  force  •/ athurin^,  energy, pathos,  and  vivifying  l^e  !i 
This,  as  theyju(ilyebrerve,  would  certainly  heighten  the  difappointment 
^the  reader ;  but  it  was  not  necelTary  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  nor 
was  it  candid  to  expe^i  any  particular  exadlnefs  of  (l^rle,  or  corredlnefs  of  me- 
taphor, from  a  man,  whoie  life  had  been  confumed  in  the  dedruclii'e  drud- 
gery of  bufinefs,  and  whofe  moments  of  Audy  had  been  (hatched  in  the  in- 
tervals from  toil.  So  much  for  the  Monthly  in-Justice  !  To  candour,  I  pre- 
fume,  they  make  no  preten(5on8;  and  we  give  them  credit  for  their  **  con- 
cern'' for  young  authors.  They  feem  to  be  concemed  left  their  readers  fhould 
think  of  purchating  any  works  beiide  their  own ! 

White's  "  Clifton  Grove,"  and  Amphletl's  poem  of"  Invafion,"  feem  to 
have  b«en  taken  u(.  when  they  were  in  an  ill  humour;  for  old  men  are  apt 
t^  be  mere  frequently  ill-humoured  than  young  ones.  They  acknowledged* 
a  month  or  two  ago,  a  constant  reader  for  ^O  years  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
i'uch  ''  long  critical  labours'*  they  have  had  much  *'  refentment  to  encoun-^ 
ter,"  and  "  lamentation  to  withdand ;"  and  that,  at  this  time  of  life,  they 
fliould  be  frequently  out  of  temper,  after  the  repeated  calls  they  mu(t  have 
had  for  that  article.  But  lamentation  was  unworthy  a  young  man  of  Mr. 
White's  abilities;  let  him  fedulouOy  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  means  which 
he  podefTes,  and  he  will  find  more  real  fatisfadlion  derived  from  his  own  in- 
dependent exertion,  than  from  the  (lippery  connections  of  pride,  pr  the  c»> 
pncious  indulgences  of  patronage. 

"  Shakefpeare  and  Bums  from  heav'n  were  fent,  • 

But  — —  and from  college  !" 

In  the  poem  of''  Invaiion**  are  the  following  lines: 

"  Whim  be  my  choice,  with  here  and  there  a  (hade 
Of  graver  thought,  to  give  its  moral  aid; 
For  wit,  I  own  it  not,  and  have  not  time 
To  leaih  it  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  rhyme: 


I  yield  it  all  to  you,  ye  profing  elves; 

Uct  it  here  have  none  themsehet  /** 


Those  who  expect  i 


Tte 
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The  Monthly  Reviewere  appear  to  have  **  expe^ed''  it,  and  qaot^  (omm 

fen  or  twelve  couplets,  in  which  ihey  profefs  not  to  have  found  it.  It  woaM 
require  litUe  wll,  methinks,  to  quote  lines  frorf)  any  poem  that  ihall  be  nd- 
tber  s'C^y  witty  nor  very  whim'ical.  The  reviewerg  have  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  author  here,  for  f  look  upon  them  to  be  exceffively  xs^imskal 
indeed !  In  a  parfage  necgssar'tfy  rietcri/itive,  they  afk  whether  the  author 
Beans  to  be  fatirical  or  whimfical ;  and  conclude  with  obferving,  that "  Aid* 
ipcrlifying  is  noi  the  art  of  (inking,  but  (inking  without  art."  Pray,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  imitate  their  own  expretlion,  is  this  the  art  of  damning  or  damning 
without  art  ?  But  enough  oCJamning  and  sinking.  The  Monthly  Reviewers, 
in  their  remarks  on  poetry,  are  always  fevere,  and  frequently  ridicaloofly 
fi^idioas,  and  feem  to  have  lo(l,  to  ufi^a  line  of  Amphlett's, 

■'  Their  (ire  of  fancy  with  their  flow  of  blood.'* 

An  author  has  no  means  of  retaliating  againfl  reviewers,  except  the  expen- 
£ve  one  of  pamphletizing  them,  which  is  fimilar  to  a  revenge  propofed  by 
one  of  the  ancients,  who,  when 'applied  to  by  a  gentleman  for  juftice  againil 
a  tyler,  who  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  houle  on  his  relation  aod  killed 
btm,  was  advifed  to  get  on  the  houfe  and  fall  on  the  tyler  in  return  !  !  Of 
the  writers  mentioned  in  this  letter  I  know  nothing,  except  that  BIoom5eld 
is  the  poor  taylor,  whofe  butinefs  one  day  is  to  look  (harp  about  him  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  the  next :  lliat  White  and  Amphlett  are  two  young 
men,  and  that  the  former,  has,  by  almofl  unprecedented  indu(lry»  and  amid 
.all  the  difadvantages  of  poverty  and  diflrefs,  acquired  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge ^incomroon  for  his  age ;  and  that  Amphlett  is  a  poor  fchoolmaiier, 
who  teaches  little  boys  to  read  for  fixpence  per  week,  neither  courting  the 
countenance  of  the  proud,  nor  heeding  the  contempt  of  the  arrogant.  Thefe 
circumdances  place  the  above  writers  ip  a  very  different  fituation  from  a 
lazy  corpulent  Reviewer,  who  takes  in  his  learning  with  turtle  and  venifon, 
and  to  whom  he  bears  thq  fame  refemblanca  as  matter  does  t«  mind  1 

*'  Soak." 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Irreverence  of  a  Volunteer  Corps. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sit, 

AS  I  have  always  efleemed  your  Review  and  Magazine  to  be  a  faithful 
monitor  in  the  caufe  of  loyalty  and  religion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  tranf« 
mitting  to  you  a  circumfiance  which  the  friends  o£  both  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  contemplated  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  horror.  It  would  be 
Keodlefs  to  repedi  what  has  been  enforced  in  your  pages,  that  the  principles 
of  found  loyally  are  infeparably  allied  to  thofe  of  religion,  and  that  thehoneft 
dt^fc^nder  o^hi^  King  and  country  will,  at  the  fame  time,  bear  true  allegiance 
In  the  ^reat  S<ivert:ign  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  the  motives,  which  in- 
fiuence  the  cKrrlions  of  the  military  man,  be  right,  he  will  not  think  (he  fa- 
vour suid  the  aiTi  Qance  of  Heaven  fuperflaous>  or  prefumptuoufly  imagine, 

while 


« 
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wbile  he  grafps  the  mufket,  and  wields  the  fabre^  that  an  arm  of  fle(h,  or 
weapons  of  mortal  temper,  vvill  infure  vidory. 

.  \Srhen  the  holy  flame  of  patriotii'm  was  kindled  by  a  confcioafnefs  of  na- 
tional danger,  when  every  eye  gleamed  with  indignation  at  the  hoflile  me- 
nace, and  every  bofom  beat  high  with  generous  impatience  to  confront  the 
injuftice,  ihe  inhumanity,  the  iif)piety  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  natural  to  infer 
that  this  danger  and  this  patriotic  ardour  would  make  us  cherilh  with  jea- 
lous regard  every  principle  connedied  with  the  prefervation  of  our  laws  and 
our  religion.  When  I  looked  upon  our  armies  of  volunteers,  who,  at  the 
moment  of  alarm,  flepped  forward  from  the  quiet  purfuits  of  civil  life,  to 
protect  with  their  lives  what  Frenchmen  have  wildly  profaned  and  trampled 
upon,  and  what  Englifhmen  yet  profefs  to  revere,  I  was  ready  to  pronounce** 
that  the  cenfures  of  modern  degeneracy  and  profligacy,  fometimes  delivered' 
from  our  pulpits,  were  mere  declamation,  and  that' the  (Brines  of  Britifli 
piety  and  virtue  were  yet  undefilcd,  and  would  long,  be  guarded  with  un- 
oiminithed  fan^ity.  My  mind  is  even  now  anxious  to  reje6l  the  fuppoti- 
tion,  that  the  patriotic  fpirit  of  my  countrymen  could  evermanifeil  itielf  in 
a  manner  that  feems  to  imitate  the  mifrule  and  irreligion  of  our  enemies^ 
rather  than  the  decency  and  pious  regularity  0/  Britons. 

Our  newfpapers  have  been  lately  crowded  with  accounts  of  military  aHo- 
ciations  in  defence  of  the  country,  of  prefentation  and  confecration  of  colours, 
of  the  orderly  array,  the  eloquent  harangue,  and  the  devotional  folemnity  of 
the  (bene.  And  uirely  they  were  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  Jove 
their  country.  I  will  alfo  add,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  imprefiivc 
fan6lions  of  religion  are  not  mifapplied  upon  fuch  occaiions.  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  I  tell  you  how  this  ceremony  has  been  abufed,  how  fomething 
like  Atheiflical  irreverence  has  mingled  with  it,  you  will  lament  with  me 
fuch  an  incongruity  of  conduct  with  the  principles  and  interefts  which  they 
profisfs  to  defend.  If  inAanccs,  fuch  as  tlie  one  I  allude  to,  were  to  be  £re^ 
quent,  our  religion  might  bewail  herfelf  in  the  Language  of  David  :  "  If  it 
had  been  an  open  enemy  that  had  done  me  this  diflionour,  I  could  have 
borne  it ;  but  when  it  is  a  companion,  a  familiar  friend,  (profelfionally  (bat 
leaR,}  that  magnified  himfelf  againil  me/' thefe  I  feel  to  be  wtongs  of  me- 
lancholy importance.  *     , 

A  day  was  announced  for  the  prefentation  and  confecration  of  colours, 
belonging  to  a  numerous  corps  of  volunteers,  in  a  city  formerly  diilinguiii*' 
ed  for  its  attachment  to  to  the  canfe  of  loyalty  and  religion.  After  the  cere- 
mony of  prefentation,  they  marched  with  them  to  church  to  receive  the 
benedtftion  of  theif;  chaplain,  and  to  hear  a  Icrmon.  I  know  not  what  the 
rules  of  military  difcipline  may  demand,  (rule^i  which,  upon  other  occafions, 
it  //  well  known  how  fcrupulouily  they  have  obferved,)  but  I  truft  they  can- 
not demand  a  lacrifice  otall  religious  feeling,  and  annihilate  at  once  the  3e^ 
cent  vi^neraiion  which  is  due  from  foldiers,  as  well  as  citizens,  to  the  Houfe 
of  G'}d.  But,  in  this  cafe,  it  was  done,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  iydematically,  and 
by  orde.  s.  You  will  iuppofe  how  cverj  fpe6tator  was  ftruck  with  aftonirtt- 
roent  and  diigufl,  when  every  volunteer,  Excepting  one  tblitary  inllance, 
m  rched  into  the  rhufch  covered,  and  continued  lb  during  the  lervice  and 
thrt  fermon ! ! !  With  what,  Tenfations  the  minifter  could  oner  up  the  humble 
anJ  joini  Supplications  <»f  uch  a  congregation,  to  the  Sovereign  Difpofer  of 
the  affairs  oi'  men,  in  tlial  venerable  fabric,  or  with  what  energy  and  etfe^ 
their  chaplain  (a  dignitary  of  our  holy  church  as  I  am  told)  could  exhort 

beings 
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beings  to  little  moved  Vith  any  reverence  for  the  daty  or  the  place,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  lofs  to  conje^ure.  But,  without  adverting  to  many  other  inifig- 
nitiesaud  deeds  ef  profanation^  the  cohfufion,  which  mud  be  expe6led  (rm 
this  diforderl^  alTembiage^  in  a  great  meafare  precluded  all  poflibtlity  of  holy 
things  reaching  their  ears  or  their  hearts.  The  eloquence  and  the  lojral  e^ 
fufions  ofthe  preacher  were  therefore  lavifhed  in  vain  upon  his  worthy  com- 

ritriots  and  fellow- foldiers,  whatever  a  flattering  newfjpaper  may  report, 
can  only  exprefs  ray  wi(ht  that  they  could  have  h^rd,  and  would  have 
better  obeyed  the  words  of  one  of  their  hymns  or  fongs;  which  I  am  informed 
was  then  lung. 

''  Now  again  well  crowd  his  temple, 

BffU)  tie  knee  h^vre  his  Throne, 
Plead  the  mercy,  he  has  promiPd, 

Plead  the  name  by  which  He's  knowD,''  See. 

B^t  from  Britifh  patriotifm,  whenever  it  prefumes  to  excommuoicale  Bri» 
tHh  pitty,  from  all  pride  and  hardnefs  of  heart,  frcnn.  all  coalempi  of  th« 
bouie,  the  word,  and  the  tommandnMnt  of  God>  may^the  ipifit  of  true  wis- 
dom and  fuperior  grac^eliver  as.  B. 


TO  OUR  READERS.  t    / 

IT  is  our  intention  to  prefix,  by  way  of  Pre&ce,  to  ^ur  Appendix  to  the 
prefent  Volume,  which  will  appear  on  the  Ifl  of  June,  a.  briet  review  ofthe 
political  flate  of  Europe,  which  the  readers  of  this  Worl  will  wctmpf  aja 
lubflitutc  for  our  monthly  Summary  tfPoliiics. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

^  Suffxik  Freeholder's  Communication  is  receivied. 
Anfwers  to  our  other  Correfpondents  in  our  next* 


APPENDIX 

TO  VOLUME  XVIL 


Voyage  en  Iflandt^  fait  far  ordrt  de  S.  M.  Dan^ifi^  conteHant  de$  Oifer- 
tfationsjtir  les  Afofurs  it  lei  Ufages  des  Habitans  ;  une  De/cription  det 
JLacs^  Kivieres^  Glaciers^  Sources  Chaudes  et  Folcans;  des  diverfes 
efpeces^de  Terres^  Pierres^  FoJJsles  et  PetrefaSfions'y  des  Animaux^ 
PoiJJhns^  et  Injeifsj  &ff .  €5'r.  avec  un  Atlas  5  Traduit  ^u  Dandis  par 
Gauthicr  de  Lapeyronie,  Traducteur  des  Voyages  de  Pallas.  A 
Paris,  cher  les  frcres  Levrault,  quai  Malaquei ;  ct  a-  Strafbourg, 
chez  les  memes. 

A  Journey  i^n  Iceland^  performed  by  order  of  his  Danijh  Majefiy^  con^ 
taining  Obfervatiens  upon  the  Manners  andCuJloms  of  the  Inhabitants ; 
a  Defcription  of  the  Lakes^  Rivers^  Glaciers^  Hot  Springs^  and  VoU 
canoes  ;  the  different  fpecies  of  Earths^  Stones^  Pojfils^  and  PetrefaC" 
tions  ;  of  Animals^  Fijh^  Infetls^  (Sc.  i^c.  With  un  Atlas  ;  tranjlated 
from  the  Danijh^  by  Gauthier  de  Lapeyronie.  Tranflator  of  t,he 
Travels  of  Pallas.  Lavrault,  Paris,  and  Strafbourg.  P'ive  Voli. 
8vo. 

HIS  Danifh  Maiefty  defiring  to  have  a  full  and  diftin£l;  knowledge 
of  the  Ifland  of  Iceland,  which  may  juftly  be  reckoned  the 
moft  interefling  part  of  his  pofTeffions,  both  on  account  of  the  number 
of  obje£ls  that  it  prefents  to  the  fcientific  enquirer,  and  alfo  from  the 
circumftance  that  it  was  one  of  the  fpots  where  learning  found  refuge 
when  baniflicd  from  the  reft  of  Europe  by  the  fwarms  of  Barbarians 
who  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  charged  his  Academy  of  Sciences 
toxaufe  a  furvey  to  be  made  of  that  ifland,  of  which  hitherto  the  no- 
tions entertained  were  confidered  as  extremely  vague  and  impcrfed. — 
To  accomplifli  the  objefi  defircd  by  his  Majefty,  the  Academy  caft 
their  eyes  upon  two  fcientific  gentlemen  of  the  names  of.  Olaff en  SLud 
Povelfeny  the  former  of  "whom  was  born  in  Iceland,  and  the  latter  had 
refided  there  in  quality  of  firft  phyfician.  From  the  obfervations  of 
thefe  two  philofophcrs,  and  (bme  manufcripts  of  other  learned  men, 
the  work  under  confideration  was  drawn  up,  under  the  aufpicesof  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  dircil^ion  of  his  Academy  of  Sciences. — 
Minute  details  are  here  given  of  every  obje£l  that  can  in(lru6t,  in- 
tereft,  or  entertain,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  left  to  be  defircd  by  rea- 
ders of  every  .defcription.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  learned  travellers, 
and  a  fummary  of  the  objeds  that  engaged  their  attention,  are  as 
follow. 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  fubdivLded 
into  diftriSs  or  bailiwicks,  and  jurifdidlions.     With  refpcft  to  each 
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of  thefe  a  defcription  is  given  :  iff,  of  their  (ituation,  extent,  and 
diftribution,  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  not  inhabited  as  of  thofe  that  are,  the  mounuins,  vaUejs,  glaciers, 
volcanoes,  rivers,  lakes^  fprings,  mineral  waters,  ides,  tempemture 
of  the  climate,  and  the  variety  of  the  feafons ;  2d,  of  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  the  difFerent  forts  of  earths,  ftones,  minerals,  foffils,  petri- 
fa£lion8,  and  other  fimilar  obieds ;  3d,  of  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
tries, the  meadows,  grafs,  plants,  and  their  properties ;  4th,  of  the 
Inhabitants,  their  genius  and  conformation,  thedifcafes  to  which  tbcy 
are  fubjedt,  their  mode  of  life,  induftry,  manners,  fciences,  and  arts  ; 
5th,  of  animals  of  every  kind,  infe£ts  and  conchology;  6th,  of  the 
natural  phenomena,  ancient  and  modern  :  7th,  of  theeftablifliments, 
and  the  improvements  made,  and  that  ftiil  remain  to  be  made  ;  8th, 
of  the  harbours  of  the  ifland,  and  its  commerce.  The  details  on 
each  of  thefe  fobjeds  are  full,  interefting,  and  inftrudive,  but  we  are 
prevented  from  entering  into  them  minutely  by  the  narrow  limits  with- 
in which  a  review  muft  neceflarily  be  confined.  The  plan  adoptod 
in  this  work,  of  courfe,  occafions  a  multitude  of  repetitions.     In- 

^  ftead,  therefore,  of  following  the  travellers  ftep  by  flep,  we  ihall,  in 
order  to  prevent  confufion  ftid  t^dium^  depart  from  the  order  of  the 
book  as  we  fee  occa^on,  feleding  from  aoundance  of  curious  matter 
what  ihall  appear  to  be  moi):  important.  In  the  defcription  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ifland,  the  book  commences  with  one  part  of  the 

.  Southern  quarter,  and  concludes  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  di* 
vifion,  but,  for  the  fakp  of  conne£lion,  the  whole  of  this  quarter  fhall 
here  be  noticed  together.  The  fouthern  divifion  or  quarter  of  IceJaoJ 
then  contains  the  dillri^ls  of  Kiofar^  Rangaarvaljiy  Aamms^  and 
GulSringe,  Minute  details  of  the  geographical  divifions  of  each 
quarter  and  diftrid  would  be  uninterefting  to  the  general  reader.  We 
Ihall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  divi« 
fioo,  that  it  prefents  the  figure  of  an  irregular  (quare,  of  which  the 
largeft  fide  next  the  fea  forms  a  line  of  about  25  geographical  leagues 
in  extent.  The  nature  of  the  foil  in  this  quarter  is  very  various,  as 
well  as  \\%  fuferjkiis.  The  didri^l  •f  RangaarvalU  is  themofl  excel** 
lent  as  well  as  the  moftextenfive  and  beautiful.  The  foil  is  good,  clofe, 
dry,  and  covered  with  herbage,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  want  of 
a  fuflicient  quantity  of  wood,  might  be  reckoned  the  fined  fpot  in  Ice- 
land ;  fuch  is  the  appearance  of  the  inhabited  part  of  this  diftrid,  bat 
that  portion  which  is  uninhabited  prefents  an  afpe£l  hideous  and  bar-i 
ten ;  of  the  latter  defcription  are  thofe  mountainous  regions  adjacent 
to  Mount  Hekla^  which  were  formerly  inhabited,  and  formed  a  con- 
iiderable  canton.  At  prefent,  however,  nothing  is  feen  there  but 
fand,  duft  of  pumice  f^one  and  cinders,  with  rocks  and  calcinated 
fione.  From  thefe  horrible  places  come  thofe  clouds  of  duft  called 
Miftury  which,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft,  defolates  the  foil 
and  pafturage  of  RangaarvalU.  The  foil  of  the  diilridt  of  Aarn^ts  is 
low  and  maribyy  but  comparatively  fertile,  as  it  is  lefs  expofed  to  the 
aAion  of  fubterraneous  fire,  and  the  ihowers  ol  alhes.    The  diftrid 
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of  GuUbringe  has  been  almoft  entirely  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  rivers 
of  Javoy  with  which  it  was  formerly  inundated*  Some  pieces  of  ex- 
cellent pafiurage  are  found  however  between  the  mountains^  and  the 
parts  next  the  fea  prefent  to  the  view  feveral  well  cultivated  fields.— 
The  inhabited  part  of  the  diftri£l  of  Kiofar  is  mountainous^  but  thefe 
mountains  are  tnterfperC^d  with  fuperb  vallies  and  beautiful  plaiosb — 
It  Is  divided  into  feveral  diocefes  and  pariihes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  coaft  of  this  quarter  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  peculiarly  dange* 
rou5  to  mariners  on  account  of  its  breakers,  notwithftanding  which 
the  people  are  very  expert  and  courageous  in  fifhing,  though  a  great 
many  lives  are  generally  loft  in  its  profecution. 

The  Wcftcrn  quarter  is  divided  into  the  diftrifls  qf  Borgarfiord^ 

Sneesfiailds-naiSy  Dale-Bordeftrandj  Ifefierd^  and  Strande-Seffel.    In  the 

diftri£l  of  Borgarfierd  the  pafturage  is  extremely  ^ood,  perhaps  more 

abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  iiland.     The  fea  coaft  is  very 

Unequal,  on  accoont  of  a  multitude  of  gulphs  and  bays,  which  have 

not  as  yet  been  diftinSly  marked  in  any  chart.     At  fome  diftance  from 

the  land  there  are  a  great  many  fmall  iflands.     The  nature  of  the  foil 

in  this  diftriA  is  extremely  varied,   but  the  greater  part  of  the  low 

country  is  marihy,  fo  that  in  fummer  few  paiTages  are  found  pra£lica- 

ble.     It  is  full  of  lofty  mountains,  which,  in  general,  form  part  of 

that  grand  chain  of  hills  that  divides  Iceland  into  fouth  and  north. 

From  the  tops  of  thefe  bills  arc  feen  a  vaft  number  of  glaciers,  though 

none,  except  that  of  Geltland^  properly  belongs  to  this  diftrifl.     The 

greater  part  of  the  mountains  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  fubterra- 

neous  fire.     The  two  moft  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Vejlirjkardjheidt 

and  Gcitland.     The  former  is  lofcy  and  very  irregular  in  its  form. 

The  rocks  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  of  ftone  transformed  into  the 

appearance  of  lava  by  the  action  of  fubterraneous  fires,  like  a  great 

part  of  the  other  mountains  of  Iceland.     On  the  top  there  are  feven 

pyramids,  or  rather  feven  chimnies  of  calcinated  ftone,  that  ferve  as 

vents  to  the  volcanic  flames.     The  largeft  is  thirty-three  feet  deep^  * 

and  eii/ht  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  but  the  opening  at  the  top  is  only^ 

three  feet  wide.     But  the  moft  extraordinary  mountain  of  this  diftriA^ 

is  that  of  Geitland,  well  known  to  every  Icelander,  both  for  its  tower* 

ing  height,  and  for  the  immenfe^/ar/Vr  fettled  upon  it.     Among  other 

traditions  concerning  this  mountain,  the  natives  believe,  upon  the  au-* 

thority  of  fome  of  their  annals,  that  in  the  middle  of  Geitland  there  is 

a  deep  valley,  adorned  with  fuperb  meadows,  and  inhabited  by  a  fmall 

unknown  colony.     This  valley  is  alfo,  they  fay,    ornamented  with 

wood  and  the  fineft  paftures,  which  afl^ord  nouriinment  to  flocks  and 

herds  of  vaft  extent.     The  inhabitants  they  believe  to  be  the  defcetj- 

dants  of  the  ancient  banditti  and  giants.     Our  travellers  happened  to 

meet  with  an  account  of  the  journey  of  two  ecclefiaftlcs,  who  had  the 

curiofity  to  vifit  \\i\%glac\er.     This  account  ftated  that  the  writers 

had,  towards  the  evening,  arrived  ?it  an  extenfive  valley,  fituate  in  the 

fkder,  but  it  was  fo  deep  that  they  could  not  perceive  whether  or  not 
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it  was  covered  with  herbage,  md  the  fid^  leading  to  it  fo  fieep,  tha 
thcv  could  not  venture  to  defcend* 

Our  travellers  refolved  to  vifit  this  glacier^  not,  as  they  obfenrc^ 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  any  extraordinary  race  of  men,  but  ia 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  academy,  which  inAru£led  them 
to  examine  fome  of  thefe  wonderful  edifices  of  nature,  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention.  An  account  of  their  journey  to  the  fdmmit  of 
Geitland  is  then  given,  with  a  detailed  defcriptron  of  the  various  ob- 
je(Sts  that  came  under  their  view  in  this  hazardous  cnterprize.  Theiv 
are  a  great  many  caverns  in  Iceland  that  afford  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  action  of  fubterraneous  fire.  The  moft  remarkable  and  befi  known 
is  that  of  Sourtkery  in  the  diftri£l  of  Borgarfiord. 

This  cavern,  according  to  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  people^ 
was  the  refidence  of  a  giant  called  SourtouTy  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name,  and  afterwards  became  the  havnt  of  thieves  and  robbers.  After 
their  return  from  Geitland,  our  travellers  refolved  to  examine  this  ca- 
vern, which  refolution  they  executed,  much  againfl  the  inclinattoa 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  afTerted  that  it  was  now  inhabited  by  evil 
fpirits,  who  would  not  fail  to  punifh  the  audacious  curiofjty  of  thofe 
who  fhould  diflurb  them  in  their  retreat.  Several  holes  from  above 
ferved  fortunately  to  admit  the  air,  fo  that,  with  the  help  of  torches^ 
a  tolerably  minute  examination,  was  praAicable.  It  is  impoillble  for 
us  here  to  enter  upon  details,  and  therefore  we  (hall  only  obferve  that 
in  general  the  cavern  was  formed  of  thofe  flones  that  appear  to  have 
been  melted  into  lava  by  the  a£lion  of  fubterraneous  fires,  a  fpecies  of 
fione  that  is  almoft  every  where  to  be  found  in  Iceland.  No  piece  of 
armour,  money,  or  any  thing  elfe  was  found  that  could  lead  to  a  con- 
clufion  that  the  cavern  had  ever  been  penetrated  completely  before 
that  time, 

Confidering  the  attention  generally  paid  by  the  Icelanders  to  the 
prefervation  of  fome  traces  of  remarkable  events  that  happen  among 
them,  it  appears  aftonifhing  that  no  greater  number  of  ancient  infcrip* 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  the  iiland.  That  which  is  found  at  Borg  is 
the  moft  ancient,  and  we  (hall  tranfcribe  the  defcription  given  of  it 
by  the  travellers  therafelves. 

''  This  infrription  is  written  on  a  ft  one  brought  to  the  place  from  the 
inountain  of  Baula,  being  a  piece  of  that  rock  of  a  bafaltic  nature  of  which 
the  mountain  is  for  the  moft  part  com po fed.  *,***#  The  chara^eis 
are  fo  much  worn  out  that  it  was  wilh  extreme  difficulty  they  could  be  re- 
cognized, which  dilficulty  was  increai'ed  b^  the  circumftance  of  the  (lone 
being  broken  into  three  pieces.  The  principal  infcription  is  remarkable  for 
its  fimpiicity.  It  is  in  large  Runic  characters :  Her  lige  Flarl  Kartem — 
*'  Here  lies  Charles  Kartan."  After  this  are  placed  three  iVaight  Unes^ 
but  {o  much  worn  out  that  the)r  could  not  be  decyphered,  and  as  for  the  reft 
they  appear  only  to  have  been  initial  letters  of  words.  It  is  however  con- 
jedured  that  thefe  are  the  words  intended,  ftri  svH  of  saari  deydi^^**  He 
died  of  tlie  wounds  given  him  by  an  aflaflin."^  This  Karian  was  defcended 
by  th^  fetber's  tide  from  blood  royal,  fince  bis  father  was  Olaf^  fornamed 
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PaUf  on  account  of  his  beaaly  and  magnificence.  His  mother  was  dder  lo 
Afyr  KiMitatt,  King  of  Iceland;  his  hiltory  reprefents  iiim  as  a  man  of  un- 
coismon  Ikill  in  medicine,  and  adds,  that  he  I'urpaiied  all  his  cole(n]x>rai  iet. 
in  the  arts  that  flourifhed  in  thel'e  remote  times.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
Norway,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  kmgOluf  Ttyggesen,  who  con- 
verted him  to  the  Chriliian  religion.  He  propoled  to  him  to  remain  at  his 
coart,  and  offered  him  one  of  the  principal  plates  in  his  kingdom ;  but 
Kiarton  preferred  retuining  to  Icelau^l,  where,  at  the  iniligation  of  a  woman 
of  condition,  he  was  alTaffinated  by  Tome  of  his  friends  near  Svined  al  in  the 
diilri^l  of  Dale.  He  died  in  10O3..  it  is  faid  that  before  he  fell  under  the 
repeated  blows  of  hi*  aflaflins,  he  defended  hiralelf  for  a  long  lime  with 
extraordinary  valour.  As  the  church  of  £org  was  the  neareft,  he  was  car- 
ried there  and  buried.  Snorre  Sturleson,  and  other  hillorians  of  Iceland,  men** 
lion  feveral  particulars  tof  the  life  of  this  Kartan  !** 

The  diflrift  of  Sneejiaelds-naes^  another  fubdivifion  of  this  quarter^ 
received  its  name  from  its  form  bearing  a  confiderablc  refcmblance  to 
that  of  a  promontory.  The  little  iflands  of  this  coaft  are  not  Inha- 
bited. It  abounds  in  metals  and  fonils,  particularly  in  that  fort  of 
ftone  formed  by  volcanic  matter,  which  is  common  over  all  Iceland^ 
in  mineral  waters,  mountains,  rocks,  and  caverns,  that  appear  to 
have  been  the  vents  of  volcanoes.  But  the  remarkable  objefl  in  this 
diftrid  is  the  mountain  of  Werfter  JoekkeU  which,  with  a  variety  of 
fmaller  hills,  contains  ihc glacier  of  Schtneafiald,  This  is  reckoned  the 
higheft  mountain  in  Iceland,  on  which  account  our  travellers  refolved 
to  afcend  to  its  fummit,  notwithftanding  the  efFons  of  the  inhabitants 
to  diiTuade  them,  by  relating  many  dreadful  ftories  of  the  punilhmcnt 
inflidled  by  fpirits  and  phantoms  upon  all  who  made  this  rafh  attempt. 
With  great  difficulty  they  accompliflied  their  obje»ft,  and  a  particular 
defcription  is  given  of  whatever  remarkable  appearances  they  met 
with  ;  fuch  as  the  foflils,  the  formation  and  appearance  of  the  glacier, 
the  height  of  the  mountain,  the  degree  of  cold  on  the  top,  the  ca- 
verns, and  appearanics  in  the  atmofphcrc.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
diftridl  tell  a  variety  ot  fabulous  ftories,  conne«5led  with  feveral  objcfts 
that  are  found  in  it,  upon  the  authority  offome  of  their  annals,  which  . 
abound  in  the  marvellous.  From  the  mountainous  and  rocky  nature 
of  this  diftric^,  and  the  ravages  of  volcanic  matter,  the  portion  which  - 
is  inhabited  Is  comparatively  fniall.  That  fmall  portion  however  is 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  excellent  paftura?e. 

The  diftrifts  of  Dale  Bordejirande-lftjiord  and  Strande  Syjfely  form 
the  remaining  part  of  the  wcftern  quarter.  The  defcription  of  thefe 
is  particularly  minute,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fecoud,  and 
the  whole  of  the  third  volume.  A  variety  of  details  is  given  refpeft- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  minerals,  foffils,  plants,  animals, 
inhabitants,  their  manner  of  life,  their  iilheries  and  labours  of  every 
kind,  their  amufements,  fuperftitious  cuftoms,  and  the  antiquities  and 
phenomena  of  the  diftrift.  From  the  prodigious  number  of  fafts  re- 
lated refpcfling  each  of  thefe  fubjects,  we  dcfpair  of  .conveying  any 
thing  like  a  full  and  juft  view  of  this  part  of  the  book  to  the  reader 
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by  any  fummary  or  cxtraft.     It  if  impoffible  for  us,  however,  to 
omit  mentioning  the  petrified  ebony  wood  of  Iceland,  (ligmtmjucf 
minerali   infalitum^  conienfatumqui^  or,  according  to  Wormius,    «Ai- 
num  fotjile  Iflandtcum)  which  has  always  attraded  the  attention  of  na- 
turalifh  as  a  fingular  curiofity  of  its  kind.     This  is  a  bed  of  petrified 
wood  in  the  middle,  between  feveral  beds  of  rocks  above  and  below. 
Our  travellers  are  of  opinion  that  this  muft  have  been  once  a  foreft  of 
ebony,  and  we  agree  in  the  juftnefs  of  that  opinion,  as  it  appears  im- 
poffible to  account  for  this  phenomenon  upon  any  other  fuppofition. 
Still  a  difficulty  occurs ;    how  came  this  wood  to  be  petrified,  but 
above  all  how  came  it  to  be  covered  with  feveral  compa^  beds  of  ibiid 
rocks,  to  the  height  of  60  or  a  100  fathoms  ?     This  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  phenomenon  wasoccafioocd 
by  fome  terrible  convuliion  of  the  earth  produced  by  fubterraneous 
fires.     This  opinion  we  chink  much  more  rational  than  that  of  fFitr* 
rnius^  a  celebrated  naturalift,  who,  ftaggered  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
fuppofition  that  wood  could  have  been  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  con- 
cluded chat  there-  in  fadl  had  never  been  a  wood  there,  and  that  the 
whole  was  a  meie  lu/us  nature.     This  conclufion,   drawn  in  dircd 
contradiAIon  to  the  mod  palpable  appearances,  for  the  leaves,  branches, 
fibres,  knobs,  &c.  &c.  are,  chout^h  in  a  petrified  ftate,  diftindlly  vi« 
fible,  as  well  as  contrary  to  experience  and  analogy^  we  think  much 
more  difficult  to  be  admitted,  than  the  fuppofition  already  fuggefted. 
Befides,  when   it  is   confidered  what  aftoniffiing  changes  have  been 
produced  in  many  infiances  in  Iceland  by  the  awful  convulfions  of  the 
earth  occafioned  by  fubterraneous  fires,    the  opinion  which  we  have 
referred  to  will  not  appear  fo  extravagant ;   and  this  opinion  is  more- 
over corroborated  by  the  evident  traces  of  the  a£iion  of  volcano,  which 
thefock  itfelf  exhibits  through  the  whole  of  its  extent.     This  peai» 
fied  wood  is  often  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  medicine,  efpecialJy 
againd  f^afms  in  the  bowels,  and  Tome  times  alfo,  as  fuel.     The  face 
of  the  country  in  tbefe  dlflriiSts  is  very  unequal,  but  in  fome  parts  the 
pafiurage  is  fo  good  that  the  iheep  can  eafily  fubfift  upon  it,  even  in 
winter. 

The  Northern  quarter  of  Iceland  comprehends  the  dIftriSs  of  Hu- 
nevandy  Hegren^jJvadU^  and  Thingoer.  This  quarter  in  point  of 
cultivation  is  the  mod  important  in  Iceland,  and  the  population  is 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  quarter,  except  the  fouthem. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  here  beautifully  diverfifyet)  with  gulphs, 
vallies,  promontories,  defiles,  and  mountains,  which  are  volcanic. 
The  inhabitants  are  fometimes  in  great  danger  from  the  pieces  of 
rock  that  are  loofened  by  the  a<Slion  of  fubterraneous  fires  from  the 
mountains,  and  xufli  down  into  the  plain,  carrying  every  thing  before 
them.  Our  travellers  have  given  a  detail  of  the  divifions  ;  qualities 
of  the  foil,  and  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  quarter,  though  in  rathef 
a  more  curfory  manner  than  in  the  laft.  The  moft  remarkable  of 
thefe  curiofities  is  the  mountain  of  HvtravalU^  in  the  canton  of  Siaie* 
fiord,  f^tnous  over  all  Iceland  under  the  name  of  ike  hellming  HUL-^ 
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Having  heard  many  particMlars  rcfpcfling  this  hill,  efpecially  concern- 
ing its  fingular  property  of  fending  forth  a  bellowing  noife,  which 
tvas  heard  at  a  great  diftance^  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  inhabit 
tants,  who  were  afraid  to  approach  it,  not  being  latisfadlory,  they  re- 
folved  to  vifit  it^^  and. their  narrative  is  as  followi;. 

'*  On  the  18th  of  September,  as  we  pafTed  in  view  of  this  hill,  we  diC- 

covered  at  a  diilance  a  thick  fmoke  that  proceeded  from  it,  and  rofe  to  a 

great  height  in  the  air.     When  we  came  within  the  difiance  of  a  quarter  of 

a  league  -^  we  obferved  diHindtly  that  the  fmoke  was  exhaled  from  three,  di& 

ferent  places,  and  heard,  as  from  afar,  a  noife  refembling  the  roaring  of  ^ 

]ion»   but  accompanied  with  a  whiiiling,  that  founded  in  a  manner  the  moft 

piercing  to  our  ears.     Our  horfes  were  feared,  ered^ed  their  ears,  and  it  was 

with  conliderable  difficulty  we  could  make  them  advance.     At  lad  we  were 

obliged  to  difmount,  and  leave  them  at  fome  difiance,  and  perform  the  refl 

of  our  journey  on  foot.     The  firft  objedt  that  arreted  our  attention  was  a 

ivhite  round  little  hill,  from  whence  the  fmoke  ilfued  with  impetuofity  by 

three  narrow  winding  apertures,  which  occafioned  the  whirling.    Thet« 

fmall  openings  were  about  two  inches  in  diameter;  the  borders  were  of  a 

red  colour,  mixed  with  whiteand  green.     We  endeavoured  to  ibund  them, 

but  ivere  unable,  on  account  of  their  iinuoiity.    The  little  (lones  which  we 

threw  into  them  were  iuAantly  forced  out,  and  the  flat  (tones  with  which 

^ve  attempted  to  cover  the  mouths  of  the  apertures  were  immediately  driven 

away  by  the  prelfure  of  the  fmoke.     While  we  Aood  near  them.  It  was  im- 

poffible  for  us  to  hear  ourfelves  even  when  calling  out  as  loudly  as  we  could. 

In  other  refpeds  Hveravalle  is  a  large  valley  full  of  herb*ge,  and  might  be 

inhabited  were  it  not  for  its  height  and  its  pofition.     On  the  north  of  the 

g}sLci€T  of  BaU  Joiul,  we  faw  feveral  fwans  Iwimming  near  the  bellowing 

hill,  and  in  a  rivulet  that  flows  at  no  great  difiance  wc  obferved  fome  trout. 

The  ground  here  is  never  frozen  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  fubterraneous 

fires;  the  heat  of  which  we  very  fenGbly  felt.    Near  the  hill  are  three  large 

hot-fptings,  where  we  perceived  a  great  many  petrifadiions.'* 

This  quarter,  notwithftanding  its  northern  fituation,  is  very  fertile 
ill  pafturage,  and  produces  plants  in  abundance.  The  petrified  ebony 
wood  is  alfo  found  here  in  confiderable  quantities.  In  the  diftri£t  of 
Hunevande^  in  this  divifion,  the  art  of  printing  introduced  into  Ice- 
land, in  1543*  by  a  Swedifli  prieft,  called  John  Matthiefon^  was  firft  • 
exercifed.  A  human  fkeleton,  dug  up  in  1748,  in  the  prefbytery  of 
Rargenil^  was  fhewn  to  our  travellers.  The  bones  were  large  and 
ftrong,  and  feemed  to  have  belonged  to  a  perfon  of  more  than  ordinary 
fize.  This  (kcleton,  from  fome  particulars  in  the  annals  of  Icelandi 
appeared  to  be  above  800  years  old. 

A  terrible  and  dcftruflive  meteor  was  feen  in  the  year  1730,  which 
often  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  people  and  inftantly  killed  thole  who  came 
within  the  fphere  of  its  influence.  The  inhabitants  called  it  the  Spirit 
of  Satan^  and  the  clergyman  of  the  diftrid  ordered  public  prajrers  to 
be  offered  upj  and  Divine  Service  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  view  tp 
avert  this  dreadful  vifitation.  Since  the  year  1735  it  has  never  ap- 
peared, whicb^the  inhabitants  afcrib^  to  the  influence  of  their  dcvo* 
tious, 
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The  Eaftcrn  quarter  of  Iceland  is  divided  into  the  diftriftt  of  MaU 
and  Skaftefield.  Its  extent,  including  the  mountains  and  Tandy  de- 
fextSy  is  very  confiderabley  but  the  proportion  which  is  cultivated  and 
inhabited  is  exceedingly  fmall.  This  quarter  is  the  moft  mountain- 
ous of  all  the  divifions  of  Iceland,  efpecially  the  diflrid  oi  Skaftefield^ 
which,  excepting  a  few  fpots  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  it,  prefents  little 
elfe,  than  volcanoes  and  plains  of  fand,  pumice-done,  and  cinders. 
The  foil  of  the  diftria  of  Mule  is  Icfs  barren,  as  the  glaciers  arc  not 
fo  numerous,  and  confequently  the  rivers  that  flow  from  tbcai  do  not 
occafion  thofc  terrible  devafiations  that  are  often  produced  in  the  pre- 
ceding diflilA.  Moft  of  the  mountains  vomit  flames  and  water  at  the 
fame  time.  In  this  refpe£l  the  mountains  of  Ka^egie/a  ftands  coii-> 
fpicuous.  An  account  of  its  eiuption  in  the  year  1755,  which  feem- 
ed  to  the  inhabitants  to  threaten  the  deftrudiion  of  the  whole  ifland^ 
is  given  by  our  travellers  :  *^  This  eruption  was  announced  and  ac- 
companied by  frequent  and  oft-repeated  {hocks  of  an  earthquake, 
which  continued  for  feveral  days/  The  mountain  emitted  pillars  of 
flame  and  water  alternately,  while  the  earth  fliook  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  loud  and  deep  claps  of  fubterraneous  thunder  fucceeded  each 
other  without  intermiffion.  Torrents  of  water  ruibed  with  the  moft 
dreadful  violence  from  the  mountain,  carrying  along  with  them  liule 
mountains  of  ice,  in  which  enormous  rocks  were  hxed  of  the  (ize  of 
^  ordinary  houfes."  The  nature  and  properties  of  this  water,  and  of 
the  ftones  thrown  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  are  here  defcribed, 
together  with  feveral  other  particulars,  which  our  limits  preclude  us 
from  noticing  The  prodigious  quantity  of  fire  emitted  from  the  vol- 
cano, gave  the  heavens  the  appearance  of  being  in  flames,  and  the  in- 
habitants, in  ftupid  confternation,  believed  tne  moment  of  univerfal 
deftrudlion  was  come.  The  efFe<9s  of  this  eruption  are  then  ftated, 
one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  the  complete  devaftation  of  all  the  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  means  of  the  torrents,  and  the  ihowers  of 
fand  and  alhes  that  fell  for  a  great  way  round.  In  this  part  of  the 
book,  a  great  many  interefting  details  are  to  be  found  relative  to  the 
nature,  origin,  and  formation  of  glaciers  in  general,  with  feveral  fa£ts 
conncdled  with  the  glaciers  of  this  quarter  in  particular.  The  fourth 
volume  concludes  with  a  defcription  of  the  minerals,  fofUls,  plants, 
and  animals  of  this  diviHon. 

The  fifth  and  laft  volume  is  employed  in  defcribing  thofe  parts  of 
the  fouthern  quarter,  which  were  laft  vifitcd  by  our  travellers.  Tho 
pbje£ls  which  occupied  their  attention  in  thefe  dlftricls  were  in  general 
the  fame  as  thofe  defcrlbcd  in  treating  of  the  other  quarters.  The 
diftriil  of  RangaarvalU  is  particularly  remarkable,  on  account  of  its 
terrible  volcano.  The  well-informed  reader  will  immediately  per- 
ceive that  we  allude  to  Mount  Heklay  (o  famous  both  among  the  na- 
tivcs,  and  all  the  civilized  naticns  of  the  world.  The  height  and  fize 
of  this  mountain,  however,  are  trifling,  coir.parcd  with  many  others 
in  diftercnt  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the"  dreadful  grandeur  of  its  crup- 
Ijpps,  the  terrible  and  extended  devaftation  >yhich  it  has  fpread  around 
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it,  have  conferred  upon  it  a  terrific  fupenority.  The  environs  of 
Mount  Hekla  prefcnt  a  difmal  fpeflacle  of  wide-fpread  defolation. 
The  neighbouring  country,  once  the  fined  in  Iceland,  is  partly  inun- 
dated with  fivers  of  melted  Hone,  partly  buried  under  the  volcanic 
matter,  and  covered  vntU  pumice-Aone,  cinders,  and  fand.  Neither 
plant  nor  herb  is  to  be  feen  for  two  leagues  round  the  mountain,  as 
the  foil  confifts  of  fcoriated  earth,  with  red  and  black  pumice-ftone 
reduced  to  afhes.  Qur  travellers  obferve,  that  they  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  afcending,  as  the  rocks,  from  the  a£iion  of  the  fire,  were  in 
general  ready  to  crumble  in  pieces  under  their  feet.  From  this  cir-* 
cun:ftance  an  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  intenfity  of  the  heat, 
which  has  in  a  manner  confumed  the  whole  mountain,  fo  that,  if  the 
volcano  burns  with  great  fury  for  any  long  time,  the  whole  of  MoanC 
Hekla  will  become  a  heap  of  cinders.  From  the  fadl  that  Hekla  in  . 
Iceland,  and  Etna  in  Sicily^  generally  burn  at  the  fame  time,  it  hat 
been  prcfumed  by  Tome  learned  men,  that  there  is  a  fecret  communis* 
cation  between  them.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  there  are 
communications  between  Mount  Helcla  and  the  other  volcanoes  and 
glacieri>  of  Iceland,  and  that  all  of  them  are  conne£led  with  the  fea, 
which  accounts  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  that  is  generally 
thrown  up  along  with  the  fire.  The  intervals  between  the  eruptions  af 
Mount  Hekla  are  very  unequal,  being  two,  five,  or  ten  years,  and  (oaie* 
times  even  fixty.  Upwards  of  feventy  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  lad 
eruption,  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  iiland 
live  in  confiant  terror,  left  the  next  eruption  fhould,  from  the  length 
of  the  intervening  fpace,  be  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  circumference  of  this  mountain  is  from  three  to  four  leagues, 
and  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  (and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rampart 
of  lava,  about  three  tboufand  ictx.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  has  not  yet  been  diiiindlly  alcertained.  It  is  not  furprifing 
that  the  horrific  nature  of  this  place  fhould  have  given  occafion  to 
many  fuperfiitious  notions  concerning  it  among  the  vulgar.  The 
generality  of  the  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  mountain  is  guarded 
by  birds  with  iron  bills,  and  that  thefe  frightful  places  are  the  abodes 
of  damned  fpirits. 

With  regard  to  the  charafler  of  the  people  of  Iceland,  it  varies  a 
good  deal  according  to  their  fituation.  In  general,  however,  they 
are  fimple,  virtuous,  and  faithful,  though  not  without  many  excep- 
tions, efpecially  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coaft,  whofe  man- 
ners aie  in  feveral  places  extremely  corrupted.  Their  conditutions 
are  in  general  robuft  and  healthy,  and  their  bodies  well  formed,  and 
of  the  middle  fize,  excepting,  however,  thofe  whofe  common  occupa- 
tion is  fifhing,  among  whom  the  nature  of  their  employment  ferves 
to  produce  di fea fe  and  decrepitude.  The  general  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  fifhing  or  rearing  of  cattle,  and  their  food, 
therefore,  principally  confifts  in  fifh,  fleih,  and  milk,  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Their  commerce  of  exportation,  as  may  be  eafily 
poncludedyconfifts  chiefly  of  ^fh,  cattle,  and  cheefe,  with  occafionally 
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wood  and  metals.  Their  principal  donieftic  animals  are  horfin,  coirs, 
and  flieep.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  fond  of  play,  and  are  veil 
verfed  in  feveral  difficult  games,  efpecially  that  of  chefs,  which  tbey 
manage  with  uncommon  fkilL  Their  principal  amufement  duriag 
the  wmter  is  reading  the  hiftory  of  Iceland,  the  various  changes  the 
country  has  undergone  ilnre  it  was  fii  ft  peopled  from  Norway,  and 
the  a£lions  and  lives  of  their  mod  celebrated  men.  Thev  are  remark- 
ably fuperditious,  and  firm  believers  in  the  power  of  magic,  which  has, 
hgwever,  of  late  fallen  into  difrepute  among  them.  This,  as  well  as 
the  hypochondriacifm  to  which  they  are  extremely  fubjedl,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  eiFe£bof  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  country. 

Without  entering  any  farther  into  the  fubjec^  of  thefc  volumes, 
which  contain  a  prodigious  multitude  of  fads,  related  in  a  detidlcd 
and  fcattcred  form,  and  uf  which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  give  even 
a  general  view  \  we  may  obferve,  upon  the  whole,  that  in  this  work 
the  inveftigation  of  Iceland  is  fo  complete,  and  the  details  are  {o  mi- 
nute and  various,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  done  by  travellers,  or 
to  be  defired  by  readers,  of  whatever  defcription  they  may  be.  As 
obje6b  of  the  fame  nature  muft  frequently  be  found  in  different  places, 
it  will,  be  evident  from  the  plan  of  the  work,  that  to  the  foreign  read* 
cr  the  famenefs  and  minutenefs  of  many  parts  of  the  book  muft  be 
tedious  and  tirefo«)e.  J3ut  we  muft  Judge  of  the  work  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  compilers  executed  the  objeA  which  they  had  in  view. 
This  was  to  give  as  complete  a  view  as  poffibl^e  of  every  obje£l  in  Ice- 
land, that  could  be  of  importance  for  the  Daniih  government  to  know. 
To  execute  this  plan,  therefore,  required  the  moft  minute  and  particu- 
lar detail,  both  of  different  obje£):s,  and  o^  the  different  local  fituatjons 
occupied  by  each.  Judging  of  the  book  upon  this  principle,  then,  it 
certainly  deferves  very  high  praife,  as  it  contains  a  fund  of  amufement 
and  inftruflion,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication  on  the 
fame  fubje£t.  The  ftyle  is  fimple  and  perfpicuous,  but  neither  mean 
nor  inelegant  ^  and,  as  a  colledion  of  interefting  fads,  relative  to  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Iceland,  the  work  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  faid  to 
ftand  unrivalled* 


D'lverriois'i  Five  Promlfes^'i^c. 
(Concluded  from  Vol.  xvi.  P.  47  3  J 

IN  our  laft  appendix  we  gave  a  brief  iketch  of  the  '^  introdudion*' 
to  this  interefting  publication,  the  body  of  which  we  (ball  now 
proceed  to  analyfe.  Previous  to  his  fpecification  of  the  five  proroifea 
which  the  Corfican  ufurper  has  broken,  the  author  enters  into  fome 
preliminary  obfervations  on  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  French  republic, 
sn  which  he  fhews  that  all  the  merit  afcribed,  by  the  Confular  para- 
fites,  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  fince  the  ufurpatton  of  the 
fupreme  jpower  by  Buonaparte)  is  imputable  ouly  to  the.  deviation 
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from  republican  manners  and  Iaws»  in  order  to  approximate  to  ancient 
fnonarcbical  cuftoms  and  eftablifliments. 

**  If  order  and  a  regular  police  again  begin  to  prevail  in  moft  of 
the  provinces  ;  if  fadions  are  in  chains  and  fetters ;  if  vagabonds  and 
crimes  vifibly  diminilh  throughout  Fr^incey  it  is  becaufe  Bonaparte 
(Buonaparte)  has  alreadv  refcued  them  from  the  evils  of  a  divided  and 
attenuated  power,  by  reftoring  at  the  head  oVeach  of  them  an  intend'^ 
fint^  who,  under  the  name  of  prefeSfy  brings  all  things  back  to  royalty, 
and  receives,  in  the  name  of  the  fupreme  head  of  the  ftate,  the  fUb- 
miflion  and  homage  due  to  his  archetype.  The  more  thefe  new  go* 
vernors  have  afTumed,  like  their  mafter,  the  imperious  tone  of  com- 
mand, the  more  implicifhas  been  the  obedience  of  the  governed,  and 
the  greater  has  been  the  extent,  the  promptitude,  and  the  energy  of 
their  power. 

Sir  Francis  traces  this  approximation  to  the  conftitution  of  the  old 
monarchy  of  France,  through  various  other  branches  of  the  admini- 
firation ;  fo  that  the  merit  afcribed  to  the  ufurper,  it  feems,  is  founded 
folely  on  his  perjury^  for  having  fworn^  and  that  repeatedly,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  npublic  one  and  indivifible,  and  its  baits  liberty  and  equality^ 
every  departuVe  from  the  fpirit  and  forms  of  republican ifm,  every  vio- 
lation of  liberty  and  equality,  is  a  breach  of  his  oath,  an  ad  of  deli- 
berate perjuiy.  But  perjury  is  a  peccadillo,  in  a  man  who  has  fuch 
monilrous  crimes  toanfwer  for,  as  Buonaparte  has.  The  author  ad- 
mits, that  the  reftridtions  which  he  has  impofed  on  the  prefs  were,  in 
manv  refpedsj  neceflary,  for  he  contends,  that  the  fame  degree  of 
freecfom,  in  that  refpeit,  which  Britons  enjoy,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
French  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican. 

•'  I  mean  not,  however,  to  afTert,  that  the  minillers  of  the  Conful  do  not 
extend  too  far  the  inqoiOtoriai  surveillance  they  have  arrogated  over  the 
prefs.  The  regulation,  which  charges  his  prefecls  with  the  examinatiw  and 
afifirobatimi  rfthe  pastwral  Utters  and  other  papers  issued  by  the  bishops  or  their  vicars, 
appears  to  me  as  great  and  as  unneceOary  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  of  religion,  as  the  edid  of  the  King  of  JEtruria,  giving  his  bifhops 
the  power  of  examining  all  books  imported  or  printed  in  his  dominions,  on 
any  subject  whateva',h  to  philofbphy  and  fcience.  Of  this  ed\6i  the  Firft 
Conful's  official  paper  made  a  fubjed  of  reproach  to  that  monarch,  com- 
plaining, that  this  step  was  a  satire  upon  France.  It  will  now  be  eafy  for  Tuf- 
cany  to  retort  the  charjge,  by  faying,  that  this  new  regulation  of  the  Conful 
is  a  satire  upon  that  edi6l.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  which  of  the  two 
is  the  fevered  fatire  on  the  age  of  Bonaparte.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however, 
to  palliate  thefe  extravagances,  while  jufii tying  the  French  government  for 
having  placed  all  the  journalifts  under  the  eye  and  rod  of  the  police.  Still 
lefs  would  I  denj,  that  the  latter  abu(ie  their  power  to  a  mofl  ftriking  de- 
gree. Bat,  in  fo  delicate  a  juriididion,  it  would  be  almodas  impra6)icabfe 
for  thero  to  adhere  to  a  juft  medium,  as  it  is  for  the  writers  they  are  employ- 
ed to  reflrain.  The  chief  point  is,  to  weigh  the  individual  abufes  of  the 
right  of  cenfure  againft  the  extenfive  abufeb  it  prevents,  and  to  determine 
yvhich  is,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  the  lead  crying  evil/' 

W?  aaree  with  Sir  Francis,  that  expericpce  has  Ibewn  the  danger 
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of  intruding  Frenchmen  with  the  fame  portion  of  liberty  whidi  Bn* 
tons  enjoy;  and,  whatever  our  pHlanthropift^  may  fay,  however  oor 
Whigs  may  fnarl,  we  contend  that  it  is  nccefl'ary,  as  well  for  their 
own  happinefs,  as  for  the  tranquillity  of  their  neighbours,  that  they 
&ouid  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  We  do  not,'  therefore,  condemn 
Buonaparte,  merely  becaufe  heyi  rules  them,  but  becaufe,  in  fo  ruling 
them,  he  is  guilty  of  penury,  and  of  treafon,  againft  X\i2kt  fovereignSy 
of  the  people  which  he  has  again  and  again  recognized,  and  becaufe  he 
has  the  dcteftable  hypocrify  to  infult  mankind,  by  having /r^^r/y^s^ 
equality  incefiantly  in  his  mouth,  and  by  dill  placing  them  at  the  head 
of  his  military  laws,  his  defpotic  mandates,  and  his  tyrannical  decrees. 

"  But  let  not  Bonaparte  deceive  himfclf.  It  is  on!y  by  rendering  the 
yoke  of  cenfure  to  which  he  has  fubjeded  them  extremely  light,  that  he  can 
hope  it  will  be  endured.  He  will  be  greatly  miilaken,  if  he  eflimates  the 
future  docility  of  the  French  by  their  prefent  temporary  laffitude,  or  if  be 
fa0ers  himlelf  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  innumerable  addrelFes  that  fuppli- 
cate  him  to  confult  Wisjuwer  alone.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be  able  lo  retain 
that  power»  unlefs  he  conceal  the  hand  that  wields  it  with  more  care  than 
he  lias  hitherto  employed,  difguife  his  authority  without  relaxing  fiom  its 
energy,  and  inceHantly  guide  himfclf  by  the  maxim  enforc^ed  by  Galba  to 
Pifo,  which  is  fo  peculiapy  applicable  to  the  nation  that  have  placed  their 
deftiny  in  his  hands :  '  Imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qmnectotam  setvitutcm  pdtiJtM' 
sunt,  nee  totam  Hbertatem** 

Sir  Francis  next  alludes  to  Buonaparte's  conduA  to  the  blacks, 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  difcufles  more  at  large. 

"  Some  men  upbraid  him  with  having  promifed  them  liberty ;  others, 
with  having  retraced  that  promife.  It  is  too  true,  that  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Saint  Cloud,  and  before  his  revolutionary  enthuflarra  had 
fubfided,  he  wrote  to  them  with  his  own  hand^  ^/vnv  Blacks,  remember 
that  the  French  nation  recognizes  j^tfj/r  liberty  an  J  the  equality  rfjemr 
rights.  It  is  no  leis  true,  howe\'er,  that  two  years  after,  Bonaparte  himfelf 
did  not  rememba-  it.  For  not  content  with  pardoning  the  ifles  of  France 
and  Reunion,  which,  in  fpite  of  his  leffons,  had  peril  Red  in  not  rectgnitung  tie 
eptality  of  their  negroes^  he  even  called  this  difobedience  an  ^r/  ^  fidelity^ 
for  which  he  rewarded  them,  by  declaring  they  had  no  longer  any  caufe  to 
fear,  that  tlie  mother  country  would  enact  the  slaveiy  tf  the  whites  by  giving  li- 
,  herty  to  the  blacLs^'-^Mcrtinico  has  preserved^  slavery  9  he  added,  anJ  slavery  ,  *iall  be 
there  preserved.  This  was  thegroffefl  outrage  that  had  been  uttered  againil 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  gf  man.  But  as  not  one  of  the  legil^ators  he 
was  addrelling  appeared  to  take  the  leaft  exception,  it  is  evident  they  at 
length  perceived,  that  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  imperious  neceffity  of 
local  circnmflance,  are  ftill  more  imprelcriptible  than  what  "were  but  the 
other  day  charadterifed  as  eternal  principles.  No  doubt  many  of  them  mur- 
mur in  (ecret  at  this  proceeding  of  the  Conful ;  but  would  he  have  aded 
more  wifely,  had  he  declared,  like  one  of  his  predeceHbrs,  Ferisk  ourcdades, 
if  but  the  {gr^nd) principles  remain/  In  fad,  bis  firil  error  was  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  negroes ;  yet,  when  he  thus  facrificed  his  pride  to  the  interetts 
of  the  colonics,  diis  inconfifiency  but  gave  him  a  new  claim  to  the  mti- 
tude  of  France  ;  nor  did  it  perhaps  require  lefs  courage,  than  he  difpTayed 
in  his  moil  hard-fought  battles,    ^ut  unfortunately  the  error  we  are  fpeak- 

ing 
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ing  of  is  neither  the  lad  nor  the  greated  he  has  to  reproach  himfelf  with  to- 
ward St.  Domingo^  as  we  (hall  foon  have  occafion  to  perceive/' 

After  thefe  previous  remarks,  our  author  proceeds  to  fpecify  *<  the 
five  grand  promifes,"  which  are  the  principal  objeds  of  his  difcuiliony 
viz. 

"  To  found  his  government  on  the  sacreJ  rights  rf  Jkrofierty,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  meafure^  of  confi  feat  ion  ; — to  resjiect,  and  cause  to  be  res/tected9t 
home«  the  conftitution  of  the  year  VIII ; — to  conquer  fieace  abroad,  without 
ever  abusing  his  victories  in  order  to  rise  in  his  pretensions,  or  aggrandize  France 
beyond  the  limits  adigned  her  by  nature; — io.estahlish  the  peace  of  the  ren 
public,  and  the  happinefs  of  Europe,  on  the  faith  rf' treaties,  without  inter<^ 
fering  in  the  doraeftic  affiiirs  of  other  nations ;— and,  laftlr,  to  restore  the  huh-- 
lie  credit  by  an  inviolable  6delity  to  all  the  engagements  of  the  ilate. — Ilhali 
take  a  view  of  each  in  fuccelfion.*" 

Our  author  confiders  his  obferoance  of  thefe  refpeAive  promifes  in 
the  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  them.  The  firft,  "  refpeS  for 
property,"  is  certainly  not  the  Icaft  important.  Sir  Francis  ihews 
how  this  promife  has  been  obferved,  in  refped  of  the  emigrants,  whofc 
names  have  been  erafed  from  the  fatal  lift  of  profcription.  It  had 
hitherto  been  a  maxim  even  with  all  the  republican  rulers  themfelves, 
that  every  fuch  perfon  refumed,  by  the  a6l  of  erafure,  *'  as  of  full 
right,  the  poffeffion  of  all  his  unfold  fequeftjrated  property.**  But  it 
wasreferved  for  Buonaparte  to  exceed  the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre  him- 
felf, by  depriving  thofe  emigrants,  his  mercy  to  whom  has  been  (b 
loudly  vaunted  by  his  parailces,  of  the  only  p^rt  of  their  property,  al- 
moft,  that  remained  unfold,  tYk^forefts.  What  no  preceding  tyrant 
had  dared  to  do,  he  has  done,  by  decreeing^  *^  that,  under  m  pretext 
whatever^  Jhoutd  the  fequejirations  be  taken  offV*  Our  author  then 
quotes  fome  other  Confular  mandates  equally  tyrannical,  in  refpe<5i  of 
the  emigrants,  and  remarks: 

"  Thus,  this  pretended  defiititive  erasure,  fo  ardently  de fired,  and  by  fome 
fo  dearly  parch afed,  does  not  amount  even  to  a  political  white- waHiing. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fequeflration  of  their  unfold  lorcds  is  continued,  as  if 
they  were  ilill  charged  with  having  unlawfully  emigi^ted ;  on  the  other, 
a  profound  (ilence  is  obferved  relative  to  the  promifed  indemnities^  by  which- 
is  evidently  meant,  that  this  promife  is  retracled.  Lalliy,  their  perfons  are 
pbced  en  surveillance,  ihzi  is  to  (ay,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  th^ 
accufation,  from  which  they  have  been  exonerated.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  many  prefects,  and  almofl  all  the  new  archbiihops  and  biiliops,  de- 
fmitivel^  erafed  previous  to  the  a6l  of  amnefty,  are  (ubje^tcd  to  this  jurveil- 
lance,  of  which  the  confequencc  is  no  lefs  than  a  chance  of  being  legally  ba- 
nilbed  from  their  dioceles,  and  even,  shmild  circumstances  rtquire,  deported  in 
mafs  to  Cayenne,  provided  the  council  of  Hate  hAve/ieard  the  order  for  their 
deportation  read.  I  doubt  much,  if  the  Fope,  when  he  figned  the  concor- 
dat, underdood  it  in  this  lenfe;  and  perhaps  he  alluded  to  this  explanatory 
article,  when  he  complained  to  his  cardinals,  ihsii  other  articles,  of  which  he 
ifitw  nothing,  wore  at  the  fame  time  publilhed  in  France.  But,  with  regard, 
to  the  French  who  had  been  definitively  erafed  during  the  eighteen  pre- 
ceding 
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ceding  months.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  Conful's  minifter  did  ix>t  de* 
ceive  them,  when,  at  the  very  time  he  invited  them  to  come  and  prove  tkdr 
innocence,  he  apprifed  them,  that  the  hopes  with  which  thej  flattered  theoh 
fclves  would,  to  them,  prove  a  deceitful  illusim. 

**  Thefe  are  the  principal  points  of  this  ad  of  amneHj,  intended,  if  we 
may  believe  the  preamble,  to  substitute  indulgence fmr  severity ^  and  to  dis^ueaxty 
heart  to  anoblivienoftheJiastJ' 

Such  are  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ufurping  tyrant!  But  this  is  not 
the  only  inftance  in  which  Buonaparte  has  left  his  predeceflbrs  far  be- 
hind in  the  race  of  tyranny. 

*'  To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  new  fpecies  of  expropriation  of  which 
I  am  now  to  fpeak,  we  muft  go  back  to  the  famous  decree  of  the  year  III, 
which,  under  the  name  of  right  of  pre-successim,  took  from  every  &ther  or 
afcendantof  an  emigrant,  and  in  /^/j^z/wr  of  the  former,  that  portion  of  the 
inheritance,  which,  after  his  dealh,  would  eventually  have  defcended  to  the 
emigrant,  had  the  latter  not  quitted  France. 

"  Obferve,  that  this  decree,  unprecedented  in'the  annals  of  hi/!ory,  and 
the  firft  conception  of  which  entirely  belongs  to  the  French  republic,  took 
no  account,  whether  the  father  thus  defpoi!(!d  of  his  property  was  a  republi- 
can or  a  royalift ;  nor  whether  he  was  likely  to  have  other  children,  f'ubfe- 
quent  to  the  partition,  who  would  then  have  an  equal  right  to  (hare  his  pa* 
trimony.  Hence  this  law  was  generally  deemed  fo  atrocious,  that  the  Di- 
rectory themfelves  only  dared  to  put  it  in  force  with  confiderable  modifica- 
tions. Whether  through  wcaknefs,  or  fear  of  making  enemies,  or  perhaps 
Irom  a  feeling  of  juftice  toward  thofe  Frenchmen,  who,  though  Others  of 
emigrated  royalifls,  were  themfelves  true  republicans,  they  fcarcely  enforced 
their  right  of  pre-fuccefTion,  except  againfl  a  few  marked  families,  and 
where  the  magnitude  of  tiie  inheritance  to  be  divided  tempted  them  to  brave 
the  odium  of  an  a6t,  which  punithed  the  Others  for  the  pretended  crimes  of 
their  children, 

^'  The  Confular  government  is  the  firfl  that  has  proceeded,  without  ex- 
ception,*a8  without  remorfe,  to  thefe  partitions  of  pre-fuccelfion ;  and  its 
a^ivity,  in  this  refpedl,  has  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  tliis  is  the  only  branch 
of  the  revenue  that  has  yielded,  in  the  year  VI 11,  more  than  its  eflimaled 
produce.  I  am  forry  I  cannot  afcertain  the  fpecific  amount;  but  it  fp?as 
precifely  to  conceal  this,  tliat  the  public  accounts  only  ftate,  in  one  ^aad 
total,  the  (urns  received  by  the  Regie  de  I'enregiftrement,  which  was  charged, 
among  other  objects,  with  the  management  of  thefe  partitions.  We  (ball 
prefently  fee,  that,  at  the  period  when  the  amnefty  was  granted  to  the  pr€>- 
U:ribed,  there  only  remained  to  be  (bared  with  their  families  a  few  efiates, 
either  too  fmall  to  be  divided,  or  declared  incapable  of  partition  by  the  er- 
Jkefts  appointed  to  furvey  them.  Undep  thefe  circumOances,  the  miniller  of 
finance  feems  to  have  been  convinced,  not  oniy  that  this  impure  lireain  was 
nearly  exhaufted,  but  that  to  purfue  it  any  longer  would  be  to  facrifice, 
without  advantage,  the  duties  of  enreffidrement^  which  the  treafurj  woald 
have  received  on  many  edates,  the  fale  of  which  was  fufpended  for  no  othec 
reafon,  than  becaufe  thofe,  who  would  otherwife  be  tempted  to  purchafe* 

"  ^  A  percentage  on  all  transfers  of  property,  whether  by  defceat  or 
fale.     T." 
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were  fearful  of  being  fooner  or  later  involvea  in  the  intricacies  and  fnares 
of  pre-facceffion ;  for  in  April  1802,  that  minifter  propofed,  if  not  to  relin- 
qui(h  all  further  partitions,  at  lead  to  mitigate  their  injufiioe,  by  promiiiug 
compenfations  to  the  families  who  fbould  have  other  children  auer  the  par- 
tition. Never,  indeed,  was  propofal  morejuft;  for  there  already  exills  a 
pretty  numerous  clafs  of  little  re/iuhlicoks,  as  they  are  called,  born  upon  the 
ibii  of  the  republic,  who,  though  fprung  from  parents  that  have  never  left 
it,  are  notwith (landing  half  dilinherited,  by  her  laws,  for  the  crime  of  emi- 
gration :  Queis  prius  injuria  quam  vita  certa  eifet. 

"  The  privv  council,  however,  to  whom  Bonaparte  referred  this  propofaF, 
decided  as  follows:  '  The.projet  of  an  arrete,  propofed  by  the  minifler»is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  9th  of  Floreal,  in  the  year  III.  The  partition  of 
pre-fucceiiion,  e(iabli(hed  by  that  law,  is  in  fad  a  final  compromile  between 
the  afcendant  and  the  republic ;  confequently,  whatever  events  may  have 
taken  place  fubfeqiient  to  the  completion  of  the  partition,  whether  ti^ofe 
who  were  accufed  of  emigration  have  obtained  their  definitive  erafure  or 
not,  tlu  whole  is  consummated  for  ever ;  and,  let  what  will  happen,  neither  party 
has  any  thing  to  demand  of  the  other.* 

**  So  far  we  have  no  caufe  for  furprife ;  and  thofe  faiuil  have  grofsly  de^ 
creivedUhemfelves,  who  c«uldcheriQi  a  hope  of  inducing  ihe  trealury  to  re- 
linquiQi  a  partition  that  was  con fum mated.  Still  lefs  ought  we  to  be  fur- 
|>riied,  that  the  ad  of  amnedy,  which  was  paOed  a  few  days  afler,  flipula- 
ted,  that  thofe  who  fhall  take  the  benefit  of  it,  shall  mt  in  ary  case,  or  tmderat^ 
Jkretext,  attack  the  hartit ions  of  pre-successioa. 

'*  Had  the  Confular  government  confined  therafelves  to  not  giving  up 
.  any  portion  of  the  prey  that  had  already  been  fold,  and  its  produce  expend- 
ed, we  could  only  have  lamented  their  poverty,  and  its  calamitous  effeda. 
Bat  we  (hall  prelentl^  fee,  that  they  porfued  the  relidue  of  this  prey  with 
unprecedented  rapactty.  Will  it  be  believed,  that,  becaufe  the  few  landed 
eflates  on  which  they  have  fome  claim  of  pre-fucceflion  are  not  susceptible  f 
Jkariition,  they  have  caufed  them  to  be  declared  jusce/ttible  of  sale  i  fo  that,  ia 
Jieu  of  taking,  for  inftance,  ten  acres  from  an  eltate  of  fifty,  they  fell  the 
whole  eflate!  Such  is  the  only  modification  Bonaparte  has  contented,  in 
the  year  X,  to  apply  to  the  law  which  Robefpierre  had  procured  in  the  year 
III.  The  following  is  the  new  decree,  which  no  one,  indeed,  could  have 
comprehended  without  thefe  introdudory  explanations.  It  forms  the  tenth 
article  of  the  new  revenue  laws,  fandioned  in  May  1802,  for  the  improve^' 
ment  of  the  finances  of  the  current  year. 

"  The  landed  ciiates,  of  which  the  republic  has  poffeflion  in  fight  ^futrti- 
tioti^  and  which  (hall  be  declared  not  to  be  fufceptible  of  partition,  ihall  be 
tdd  in  totality,  and  with  the  fame  forms,  and  under  the  lame  amditingns,  as 
thofe  eihites,  the  whole  of  which  belong  to  it  without  participation  of  indi- 
▼iduals ;  and  the  co-proprietors  thai!  receive,  at  the  periods  appointed,  their 
portion  of  the  purchafe-money.' 

**  The  conditions  alluded  to  are,  5ril,  to  find  buyers,  who  will  give  tern 
jfears purchase^  engaging  to  pay  for  ihem  by  five  indaiments  within  the  fbace 
of  four  years ;  fecondiy,  that  the  purohafers  (hall  themfelves  pay  to  the  indi- 
vidual expropriated  his  Aiareof  the  purchafe-money.  It  was  felt^it  feems, 
that,  if  the  money  were  paid  into  the  national  treafury,  the  expropriated 
would  run  a  rilk  of  never  receiving  a  farthing ;  and,  therefore,  by  fpeciai-fa- 
vour,  they  are  allowed  to  become  the  dired  creditors  of  ihe  purchafes,  t<^ 
whom  their  eftates  are  to  be  transferred. 

"To 
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"  To  form  an  Idea  of  Ihe  deplorable"  fituation  of  this  clafst)f  French cfti- 
zens,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  father  of  five  children,  one  of  \vhom\as 
emigrated,  while  the  other  four  have  been  receiving  honourable  wounds  iu 
the  lervice  of  the  republic.  If  his  eftate  be  declared  not  fufccptible  of  par- 
tition, it  is  fold  in  totaliiyi  and  transferred  to  any  one  who  chootes  to  otTer  a 
third  of  its  ancient  value,  of  which  price  the  father  and  his  four  republican 
children  will  only  receive^  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  their  quota  of  about 
(ix-fevenths.  I  lay,  about  six-severiths,  becaufe  the  law  of  the  year  III  had 
the  gencrofity  to  reckon  the  father  among  the  tharers,  and  even  to  giant 
him  a  fomewhat  larger  portion  than  his  children.  Such  are  the  late  tales, 
and  thofe  which  are  now  hurrying  over,  before  the  profcribed,  but  recalled, 
fon,  has  time  to  return,  and  (l>ew  that  he  is  not  politically  dead — that  be  is 
no  longer  even  an  emigrant — that  he  has  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  aoanetiy 
-—that  he  is  a  citizen  of  France — that  he  is  eligible,  the  very  next  day,  even 
to  the  office  of  Fir/t  Conful. 

"  This  laft  financial  operation  of  Bonaparte  is  perhaps  the  more  worthj 
of  a  difiinguiflied  place  in  the  hil'tory  of  his  reign,  becauie  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  Yery  intelligent  men,  who  allow  him  great  credit 
for  having  put  a  flop  to  confifcalions,  and  for  having  completely  fuJillled 
that  prophecy  of  one  of  his  hiflorians:  He  confiscates  not,  and  he  recalls  thctn" 
scribed*:* 

The  whole  of  this  difcufTion  is  extremely  interefting,  and  every 
one  who  wiihes  to  appreciate  the  difpoficion,  the  charader,  and  the 
policy  of  this  wily  Corfican,  would  do  well  to  attend  to  it.  We  con- 
tur  with  Sir  Francis  in  thinking,  that  the  only  ray  of  truth,  vidble  in 
any  of  the  numerous  adulatory  addreGTes  prefented  to  therFirft  Conful, 
'  und  exceeded  only  by  thofe  of  a  fimilar  nature,  prefented  to  his  wor* 
thy  prcdeccflbr,  Kobefpie rre,  is  to  be  feen  in  that  of  the  Department 
dc  L'AuJe,  in  which  he  is  thanked  for  having  ^^  terminatid  the  r/t;»- 
lutioHy  by  making  the  principles  that  commenced  it  trivmph."  Thcfc 
flaves  of  his  knew  their  man  much  better  than  our  Englifli  touriAs, 
fome  of  whom  have  not  blufhed  to  compliment  him^  for  de/ir^ing  the 
evolutionary  principles ,  The  author  obfcrves,  that,  in  refpcct  of  his 
treatment  of  the  emigrants,  be  has  been  obliged  to  enter  into  details 
that  may  appear  tedious  to  fome  of  his  readers,  but  that  the  fame  length 
of  difcuffion  will  not  be  necefTary  with  the  two  lafl:  decrees  of  fpolia- 
tion  which  he  has  to  notice. 

*'  Thefe,  it  will  be  fuificient  to  tranfcribe,  and  place  them  befide  the 
treaty,  by  which  France  hiid  folemnly  pledged  herfelfto  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct,  when,  in  December  1798,  the  king  of  Sardinia  ceded  to  her,  not 
the  foyereignty  of  Piedmont,  but  merely  the  provifory,  that  is,  the  temporary 
exercifeof  his  authority,  and  upon  the  following  conditions: 

'"  Treaty   of  Tc^rin,  dated  the    *' Consular  Arretes,  dated  the 
10th  of  December  1798.  29th  of  June  and  i6th  of  Auguft 

1802. 
«'  Art,  V.    '  No  change  shall  be        "  The  raonaftic  orders  and  feculac 


•«  ♦  Eflay  on  the  art  of  rendering  revolutions  ufcfuli     Paris,  an.  X-" 

confraternities 
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^je  \ii  «iy  mitt^r  relating  to  the    confraternities  are  iuj^pressed^r^xxf^ . 
catholic  Tension,  or  to  tlie  fecurity    0ut  the  fix  departments  of  the  tWen-> 
'«f  hodividiuJs,  and  olfr^ityx*  ty-feVenth  nlilitdr^  divifiOn.     All  this 

/rtper/y  of  €v^ry  kind  whatfoever,  ^ 

.    ,    .  ^grng  to  th6  fuppreinsd  eflabii(h« 

ments;  aiti  {Placed  fn  the  hands  tf  tki 

ftatim* 

"  Hcitt.   '  the  "l^iedihonlefe,  who        "  All  the  abfentees>  even  thpfe 

^re  deiiroas  of  removing  and  reficting    who  fill  diplomatic  dr  admihiflrative 

<eirewhere;  (hail  have  Uherty  to  quit    officer  under  the  ci^deviptt ^rine't',  &re 

the  territocy  with  their  moveable  ef-    permitted  to  return  home>  and  a  de^ 

ledls  dulyafcertained^to/^/Zandcon-    lay  is  granted  them  till  the  1ft  of 

Vert  into  money  their  ^r^ft^/y  and  the    Vendemaine^  in  the  year  Xj,  (the 

Uebtk  due  to  them>  and  to  export  the    23d  of  OQober  1 8b'i.}-^Thore  who 

mttdQQt  thereof/  ft  ill  perfift  in  continuing  emigrants, 

ihaiJ  be  definitively  declared  banished, 
and  their  /ityttviy  becomes  a  r  art 
x>w  the Jtublic  domains,* 

"Such  is  the  arr£t6  whiish  th^ 

tninifber  Chaptai  fent  to  Turin>  de^ 

torated  with  the  title  of  Amnesty. 

'*'  Many  fimiW  inftanccs  will  be  hereafter  ftated  of  the  resjuctoi  Con- 

Yular  France  for  the  faith  ^treaties,     Jtiitheho  my  objedt  has  been  te  (hew; 

whether  it  is  true,  that  Bonaparlc  deei  net  ^mfiscate^  siid  Whether  he  has  tcbX" 

ly/wMded  his  government  dn  the  sacnd  fif  htsY^'"^^' 

"  Having  thus  ^tVen  a  (ketch  of  his  vanous  violattons  <if  property,  let  at 
jproceed  tp  his  infringements  dn  the  conftitution  of  the  year.  VIII.*' 

Rcfpc^ng  thefc  hifriAgemenU^  Sir  t.  truly  obfcrVtls,  thatj  bad  ai  this 
Firft  Cohfular  conftitution  lin^ubtedly  was,  ftill  as  Buohapifte  had 
fwom  to  rcfpe£l  it  himfelf,  and  to  make  all  others  refpe^l  it,  thofe  re* 
publicans  who  truAed  to  his  oaths  have  a  right  to  tax  hiih  with  a 
breach  c>f  promife,  and  with  perjury  for  every  violation  of  it.  When- 
ever he  has  chofen  to  be  guilty  (>f  fuch  violation,  he  has  converted 
jthat  body^  whith  wis  formed  exprefsly  for  \i%  prefervation^  into  th^ 
inftrument  of  its  ieJiruRion ;  or,  in  the  Knight's  wordSj  he  hat  tran^fJ^ 
formed  the  Stnat  Confervateur  into  a  ^tnat  Violateur. 

.  "  It  IB  but  too  true,'  he  purfuei,  •'  that  Ihe  firft  occifioh  on  which  that 
body  made  itfelf  talked  of,  was  when  it  ere£ied  itfelif  into  a  revolutionary . 
liribuna),  to  dedare,  in  the  name  rfrhe  French  nation^  that,  in  order  the  belter  to 
t^refetve  Ihe  conftitution^  it  was  proper  to  suspend  it  towa;d  above  a  hundred 
Individuals  fufpeded  of  having  conipired  againft  the  firft  ma^iftr^te.  It  is 
ho  lefs  true,  that,  in  order  to  be  authorifed  in  ftili  more  important  and 
linking  rufpenfions^  when  the  fenate  refufed  to  name  him  firfl  magiftrate 
for  lile,  he  gave  hlmfelf  no  further  trouble  in  recurring  to  (imijar  leoatus^ 
confulta.  Befidei,  unlefs  M  wa^  hit  fword,  and  not  the  tonftitulionalcoin* 
^adl,  that  procured  him  the  Confular  purple>  he  himfelf  blaconed  his  oWn 
forfeiture  of  it,  by  accepting  the  prefidenoy  of  the  Italian  rep ubiib,  in  open 
contempt  of  Art.  I V.  whith  cna^s,  ihzi  the- title  of  French  citizen  is/otfeitedfy 
^  4Kceptinf  anyjunctions  orfensiens  offered -by  iaf^foi;Ci^igovemment.  But  the  gran- 
tees of  the  French  Magna  Charta  are  not  fb  nice^  ^iid  perhaps  be  only  ap^ 
a.»?fiN9ix>  voli.  xvin  Hh  peart* 
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penft  the  greater  in  Uieir  eyes,  for  havi^  thus  tlvown  off  the  v%lg^  vum 
ofMzat,  Melancholy  refleftion !  The  French  nation  have  dragged  t»  te 
fcaltbld  their  only  monarch,  who  ever  thoaghtof  afTu/ning  that  tide  as  a 
oxnaiDent ;  and  it  is  on  the  head  of  a  private  individual^  and  tiiat  individnai 
a  Corsican  /  who  confiders  it  beneath  bim#  that  they  have  placed  the  cro«» 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Henry  IV. !" 

The  fecond  inftance  of  violation  is  ftiH  more  glaring,  and  infinitely 
more  tyrannical  in  its  nature  and  effe£ts« 

'*  Another  violation  of  the  confittutional  a%  Itfs  (hiking,  ipcthasp^  hot 
far  more  ferious  in  its  confcquences,  is  the  expedient  to  which  this  micili- 
asened  Conful  refortedi  again  to  pni^ife^  on  the  tribunate  and  on  Hie  h^ 
flative  bocWy  the  [lurificaiiw  employed,  on  the  1 8th  of  Fru6tid<ir,  on  £« 
C<Nincil  01  Ancients,  and  on  that  of  Five  Hundred*.  By  thus  «idiiigt» 
hit  prerogative  of  cau6ng  to  be  eleded  tribunes  thofe  who  pleafe  bim,  thai 
<]f  difplacing  thofe  who  difpleafe  him,  he  has  fecured  the  means  of  render- 
ing th|t  aJmably*  in  point  of  fad,  what  the  legiflative  council  is  by  its  om- 
flitution,  an  aflfembly  of  mutes.  Frsm  this  meafure  the  tranfition  was  eafy 
to  reducing  the  conftitutionai  number  of  the  tribunes  from  a  hundred  t» 
iifty.  I  know  not,  ind^»  why  Bonaparte  flopped  kmlf-^i^,  or  why  he  did 
not  difmifi  them  all :  bat  I  much  fufpecl,  that  in  thus  riddfing  himielf  of  his 


«<  •  In  Articles  XXVIII.  XXXI.  and  XXXVIII.  of  the  cOnftHatioir,  'A 
19  fiated,  *  that  the  tribunate  and  legiflative  body  are  renewed  bjr »  fiffli 
every  year^  and  that  the  Erfi  removal  (hall  take  phure  in'  the  courfe  of  the 

**  Although  itcannotbe  denied^  that  theconditution  is  filent  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  renewal  of  this  fifth  is  to  be  made,  every  one  underfiood* 
that  it  was  to  be  conformable  to  the  forms  pra6li(ed  by  the  diredory,  whicE 
was  renewed  by  a  fifth  every  year,  it  being  determined  who  flioufd  go  out 
l^y  lot. 

"  But  the  three  articles  above  quoted  were  thus  interpreted :  '  The  con* 
fervative  ienate  declares,  that  it  has  adopted,  as  the  mofl  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  its  fundions,  tlie  mode  oi elective  fcrutiny  for  thole  of  the  prelenC 
members  of  the  legiflative  body,  and  of  the  tribunate,,  who  are  to  conypue 
their  fundiens  during,  the  prcfcnt  year. 

*'  That  is  to  fay,  that  although  tiie  fenate  were  (imply  charged  to  refdact 
the  members  who  were  to  go  out,  they  found  it  mote  cwfotikabk  to  the  nature 
ff  their  function:  t  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  disfilace  thofe  whom 
the  Conful  wifhed'to  expel^  and  to  pick  them  in  the  fari^e  manner  as  on  the 
18th  of  Frudidor,  in  the  year  VI. 

'^  Some  of  the  moft  captious  tribunes,  or  thofe  who  were  thus  threatenec^ 
having  pretended  that  this  mode  of  procedure  would  be  akind  of  expoifion, 
highly  wounding  to  thofe  who  ftiould  become  its  objeds,  the  official  journsd 
proved'  very  clearly,  that  no  one  was  exj^eiled  by  eleding  four  perfons  out 
of  five. 

•  '*  But  the  Parifians  fufFered  themfclves  to  be  played  upon  on  this  occa* 
iion,  and^have  furely  now  no  right  to  laugh  at  |he  Svvifs  centinel,  of  ^vhora 
they  tell  the  ftory  of  his  fuffering  his  orders  to  be  evaded,  namely,  to  let  m 
^e  enter,  by  a  wag,  who  chofe  to  reply,  but  /  am  mt  enteting  :  I  am  ^oing 

m:*  .'  ■     . 

oppt>neirts. 
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bppoQf^by  he  has  mifiajceo  his.  true  intereft;  for  the  eppofidon  of  the  trt* 
^bunes^  though  frequently,  unreafon^ble,  wd  even  abfurd,  was  alWajs  io  cir- 
ca mfpe^l  and  fo  moderate,  that  tlie  Fr^ch  nation, mull  henceforward  abdn- 
dbn  all  hopes  of  feeing  iheit  laws  fubjedled  to  any  deliberativcaflTembly  what- 
ever, \{  the  government  were  really  founded  m  dilinidiug  thefe  orators  as  . 
having  exceeded^ (he  limits  of  public  decency.  ''Befid^s,  the  fpecies  of  pub- 
lic liberty  they  pretended  to,  though  they  did  not  really  cxercife  iti  the  ero- 
ph^fis  with  which  they  called  themfelves  ihe/umtiffs  of  the  law,  ike  months/luce' 
^  th*  Motional  refLreseutatum^  were  extremely  well  calculated  to  compenfate 
.  their  p|ptendcd  coniHtuents  for  the  tyranny  of  the  prefs,  as  alfo  to  make 
Ihem  believe,  they  have  fiiil,  in'  fa6t,  a  natiqnal  reprefentation,  and  that  tt 
may,  in  cafe  of  need,  {idX\e  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  Gonfular  power.  Time 
alone  will  fliew,  whether  that  power  wdl  not  be  weakened  by  ridding  itfelf  ^ 
of  ail  cenfure/' 

Thefe  tribunes  are  n9Wy  to  all  intents  and  purpofcsj  t\it  pontiffs  of 
ihi  Confuly  thi  m9uth-,pUce  of  the  Confular  tyranny.  And  fo  our  readers 
will  think,  when  they  are  told  that  he  has  already  extorted  from  them 
diia  iniportant  conoeffion,  that  when  fubfidies  gre  granted,  he  (hall  not 
be  obliged  to  fpccify  the  obje£ls  to  which  they  are  to  be  applicable. 

•'  With  a  few  ^ceptions,  he  confents,  indeed^  that  the  authority  for  levy- 
!n|;  them  (bould  proceed  from  the  legiflators ;  but  he  has  made  them  agree^ 
OA  the  ether  hand,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  fums  raifed,  fliould  hence- 
forward be  at  his  difpofa),  and  that  he  (hall  be  the  fole  arbiter  of  the  expe- 
diency of  applying  more  or  lefs  to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  government^ 
or  even  to  penfions.  Ever  fince  the  beginning  of  their  fecond  feffion,  Bona- 
parte ha«  difcovered  the  fecret  of  arrogating  all  thefe  details  excluli  vely  to 
bit  privy  council;  and,  if  we  inquire,  what  were  the  objects  with  which  he 
then  amafed  the  two  great  legiOative  authorities,  wc  lliall  learn  from  their 
jottrnaU,  that  he  very  refpedlfully  called  forth  their  wifdom  and  their  elo- 
quence, to  difcufs  the  propriety  of  permitting-  the  inhabitants  of  Chaulnes 
to  purchafe  a  second  water-trough  for  their  cattle,  of  authoriiing  two  citizens 
of  Jugon  to  purchafe  a  piece  of  commune  land,  valued  at  four  fliillings  and 
twopence,  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  Ferrand  to  exchanee  a 
privy ,_  provided  the  expences  of  removal  were  at  their  charge,  &d  «c. 
Such  were  the  dignified  and  important  meafures,  which,  till  the  difmiHTal  of 
the  refradory  tribunes',  were  almofl  the  only  objects  of  debate  in  this  mod 
aogaft  legiflature,  and  which  are  decorated,  by  way  of  excellence,  with  the 
pompous  title  of  Laws*." 

But, 


•*  ♦  See  in  the  Moniteur,  No.  66,  73,  and  178,  of  the  year  1801,  the  va- 
rious reports  of  thefe  lanx*  It  appears,  that  afler  having  procured  about  a 
^hundred  of  them  to  \^  fandtioned,  all  of  like  importance,  the  Confol  per- 
ceiwd  that  the  tribunes  were  apprehenfive  they  (hould  iink  bedeath  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  by  too  frequently  attending  to  fuch  trifling  objei^. 
For,  on  the  20th  of  December  1801,  he  deputed  to  them  the  privy  counfel- 
lor  K^naud,  who  endeavoured  to  remove  their  fcruples  by  the  following 
fpeech,  the  tender  philanthropy  of  which  had  all  the  defired  efied :  '  On 
this  ful^je^,  I  think  it  my  duty>  legiflators,  to  obferve  once  for  all^  that  it  is 

Hh  2  an 
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But,  obedient  tnd  fubmiffive  as  thefe  tribunes  are,  ftill  the  Firft 
Conful  does  not  ftoop  to  apply  to  them  on  all  occafions  •flegiflatiHt*; 
but,  by  his  own  autborrty,  and'  that  of  his  brother-confiils,  impofai 
and  levies  mw  taxuy  and  extends  the  war  eftabliflunent  of  the  aisif 
to  times  of  peace  ! 

"  Let  us  now/'  fays  our  atithor»  "  proceed  to  the  fenatiis-conMaBV 
which  has  recently  surmaukd'it  witk/gm  impmttrMe  harrier,  I  (baH  begin  bv 
Hating  fome  of  its  leading  points,  in  order  that,  by  comparing  them  wilk 
the  conflitutionai  a6t,  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  what  is  nov^  anderflood 
in  France  by  trganic  laios. 


"  Constitutional  Act,   fimc- 

tioned  in  the  >ear  VIII. 

*'  Art.  XXXIX.  '  The  goYcm- 
snient  is  confided  to  three  confuls, 
nominated  for  ten  years,  and  indefi- 
nitely re-eligible.  For  this  time  the 
third  conful  is  only  nominated  for 
fiveyears* 

"  Art.  XXVI.  ♦  The  tribunate  is 
compofed  of  a  imrj^^i/ members.' 

"  Art.  XV.  XXVI.  and  XXVII. 

'  The  confervative  fenate  confiHs  of 
eighty  members,  who  are  not  remov- 
able, and  for  life,  rfthe  age  rffiriyyears 
at  the  least.  The  nomination  to  the 
place  of  fenator  belongs  to  the  senate, 
A  fenator  is  for  ever  ineligible  to  any 
other  public  funflion.** 


.   "  Art.  XLVI.    *  If  the  govern- 
ment be  informed  that  any  confpira- 
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proclaimed  in  the  year  X« 
"  Art.  XXXIX.     '  Tho  conbb 
are/w  Ijfr.* 


-' Art.  LXXVII.  Tromlheyesr 
XII.  the  tribunate  (ball  be  lednced 
to.^^  members.* 

"  Art.  LXII.  LXIII.  and  LMV. 
'  The  members  of  the  Great  Coui- 
cil  of  the .  Legion  of  Honour  aie 
members  of  the  fenate,  wiaie%i«r  wuef 
he  their  age.—The  Firtl  Confei  may 
alfo  nominate  to  tlie  fenate,  without 
previous  prefentation  by  the  «ledo- 
ral  colleges  of  departments,  focfa  ci- 
tiiens  as  are  dt/lmgaifhed  by  their 
fervices  and  their  talents,  on  Condi- 
tion,  however,  that  they  be  of  the 
age  required  by  the  conftitution,  aad 
that  the  number  of  fenators  Aiallki  as 
cafe  exceed  a  hundred  and  twentjp. 
— The  fenators  may  be  coofuls,  mi- 
ntfters,  members  of  the  L^ion  of 
Honour,  infpedors  of  public  infrac- 
tion, and  employed  in  extraordinary 
and  temporary  miffions.* 

"  Art.  XLV.     '  The  fenalc,  by 
a£!s,  entitled,  'Senatus-coniulta^  de- 


an honourable  example,  to  fhew  that  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflatme^ 
who  are  habitually  employed  on  obje6ls  of  the  grealefi  magnitude,  do  not 
difdain  adls  of  IcgiOation,  the  object  of  which  is  the  obfcure  cottage  of  the 
poor,  or  the  humble  workfbop  of  the  artifan.  There  are  occafions  enougb 
•to  attefl  the  greatness  of  the  French  nation,  and  it  is  well  to  difptay  one  of 
the  mofl  \'aluable  traits  of  their  character,  by  multiplying  thofe  of  univcrial 
jufticc  and  benevolence.*' 

termiss 
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ry  is  forming  againfl  the  flate,  they     termine  the  timi,  whhm  whidi  pcr-» 

may    iflae  warants,  called  mandais     fons  arrefled,  in  virtue  of  Art.  XLVI. 

d^^amemer,   or  msmdatt  iiTarrit,  againfl     of  the  conftitutioD^are  to  be  admit* 

the  peribns  fuppoled  to  be  its  authors     ted  to  trial,  when  they  have  not  ofa- 

or  their  accompirces.     But.  if  within     tained  a  trial  within  ten  days  from 

the   fpaceof /cfi  d€tys  Ut>m  their  ar-     their  arreftation/ 

reflation,  (hey  be  not  liberated,  or 

pot  en  justice  regUi,  (brought  to  trial,} 

the  mtnif^er  who  figned  the  warrant 

is  declared  guilty  of  the  crime  9^  ' 

^rhtirary  dttentim* 

**  The  lad  of  thefe  artlclei  is  nnqaqftionably  the  moft  important,  be* 
x^aufe,  with  a  droke  of  the  pen^  it  outlaws  the,  whole  nation,  ai&d  deprives 
thcn\  of  every  kind  of  individual  liberty,  robbing  them  of  that  perfonal  feco- 
rily  fo  effeiitiat  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  that  liberty  which  leads  to  no 
abufe,  and  without  which  it  is  ufelefs  and  even  abfurd  to  pretend  to  any 
political  rights  whatever,  fince  the  only  objedl  of  the  latter  is  the  protedioa 
•f  ttie'  former. 

*'  This  article  is  in  (a<5l  a  permanent  fufpeniion  of  the  French  iabeas  cot^ 
/ktts  ac/,  fince  the  rood  pofitivc  prohibition  in  the  latter,  to  detain  any  one 
daring^  more  thun  Ua  Jays,  on  a  private  writ,  is  thereby  transformed  into  an 
exprels  authority,  for  detaining  him  an  indefinite  time,  and  confequently 
daring  life.     If  he  be  unable  to  gut  a  petition  prefented  to  the  fenate,  that 
he  may  be  put  en  justice  reglSe,  and  tried;  or,  if  the  fenate  choofe  to  lay  his 
petition  aiide,  there  will  henceforth  be  neither  ground  for  a  charge  of  arii* 
fraty  detention  on  the  part  of  Uie  government  and  its  miniflers,  nor  any  hope 
for  the  prilbner  of  recovering  his  liberty  :  and  thus  are  lettres  de  cac&t  con- 
iHtutionally  revived.    Such  is  the  new  organization-  announced  by  Bona- 
parte to  the  French,  as  fecuring  the  stability  of  their  laws,  and  furrounding 
them  with  an  impenetrable  batria-.    Yes,  for  the  barrier  of  his  ftatc  prifons 
will  henceforward,  moft  undoubtedly,  be  impenetrabk  to  tlieir  judges.     But 
who  would  have  Imagined,  that  he  would  wait  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  14th  of  July,  to  announce  this  new  triumph  to  the  conquerors  of  tha 
Bafliile,  that  he  would  receive  from  them  the  moft  solemn  exJiresAom  tf  grati" 
tude\  arid' that  the  prefed  of  police  of  Paris,  would  take  this  occaiion  to  tell 
him,  that  the  gran^  p^oblem^fthe  revolution  is  solve^;  and  the  vast  boundaries 
of  Prance  voiUlienceforward  only  contain  men  who  are  free,  andwortfy  to  be  free! 
.   The  joy  of  the  commifllaries  of  police  majj',  indeed,  eafily  be  conceived;, 
but  what  confounds  all  id^as  of  confiftency,  is,  that  the  modern  parliaments 
of  emancipated  France,  its  judicial  bodies  ftripped  of  their  higheft  attribute^ 
were  the  firft  to  come  and  thank  Bonaparte  for  these  FROviDaNT  institutions, 
vohich  restore  to  the  JieohU  the'  r^ular  exercise'^ their  right,  and  complete  the  bks* 
sings  oftlie  revolution,  iy  consolidating  them.    Thus  it  was,  that  the  fupreme  tri- 
banal  of  appeal  (de  caflation)  exprelFed  themfelves ;  yet,  ftrange  to  fay,  one 
of  thefe  new  inftitutions,  which  they  deeni.  fo  J^rovident,  gives  the  fenate  a 
right  to  annul  their  decisions '' 

After  noticing  various  other  breaches  of  his  unconftitutional  code, 
the  author  enters  into  an  expofition  of  the  means  by  which  this  up- 
ftart  Corfican  has  been  enabled  to  render  the  monkeys  and  tigeirs  of 
France  bis  dupes.    As  this  expofition  exhibits  a  brief  lummary  of  the 

H  h  3  politic^ 
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polhical  conduA  of  the  ufurper,  copious  as  our  extra£U  h^irt  alrndf  ^ 
been,  tipe  fliaH  gfve  it  at  length. 

"  But  how,  it  will  be  faid,  could  he  manage  thus  to  tear  it  page  by  page. 

.  and  fo  quickly  get  rid  of  it,  without  any  of  thofe  higb-fpirited  f^^publksaw 
founding  the  alarm  ?  How  ?  By  con^ntly  recommending  to  them,  ividb  a 
loud  voice,  to  keep  their  eyes  fteadily  fi^^d  upon  it,  aiul  to  make  it  their 
paiiadium  ;  by  congratulating  them,  that  /^f  refiuhUc  is  in  every  igari,  tofinr  if 
Aas  already  attained  the  maturity  ef  ages ;  by  inceflantly  repeating  to  them, 
that  without  Ii6at^,  they  tuouU  have  no  C9imtfy\  and  without  wisdom*  mo  lihcriy : — 
that  all  nations  eitoy  them  their  destinyl — ;that  his  meafiires  are  direfied  fo  the 
general'^tfAAixir/j,  which  is  the  only  true g/ery,  whet eas  evety  thing  else  is  moikiitgi — 
and  that  the  best  rf  nations  will  he  the  ha^Jtiest,  as  they  €^e  most  worthf  to  he, 

^^  But  other  collateral  circum  fiances  have  powerfully  co-operated  with 
him  in  making  them  lofe  fight  of  this  ineftimable  treafure  !  The  principal 
of  thefie,  perhaps,  is  their  being  wearied  into  apathy,  their  increafing  drC- 
gufl  for  liberty,  and  their  equally  incrcinng  contempt  fur  thofe,  who,  aAes 
having  once  been  its  enthufiafts,  are  flill  dilpofed  to  be  its  defenders.  In 
vafn  would  tbefe  lafl  flatter  themfelyes  with  making  it  a  watch-word  for 

^  their  party;  for,  not  to  mention  that  almof^  all  France  is  convinced  that 
thel'e  men  never  had  it  in  their  hearts,  but  merely  upon  their  tongues,  the 
hero  of  the  1 8th  of  Brumairb  has  completely  outwitted  them,  by  figtitin|r 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  For  none  of  them  could  be  lefs  reffrainea 
by  the  puerile  obligation  of  making  the  language  he  might  have  held  at'ofle 
.period,  accord  with  that  which  it  might  appear  advantageous  to  boild  at 
another,  when  circumflances  were  changed ;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  more 
full  of  truth  or  of  candour,  than  the  expreilions  of  gratitude  publicly  addref^ 
^ed  to  him  by  one  of  his  privy  counfeilors,  for  having  been  able  to  realize 
and  put  m  pradlice  that  beautiful  theory,  fo  well  expreifed  by  an  tllotlcious 
vi6lim  of  liberty  :  The  art  of  gcierning,  is  hut  the  art  of  niahtng  oursches  mas- 
ters ^  the  passions  of  men,  and  directing  them  toward  the  e  n  H  prokosed^^^  Never 
was-  panegyric  more  merited ;  for  the  pcrfons  who  preceded  Bonaparte  on 
the  revolutionary  ftage,  were  far  from  placing  fo  much  importance  on,  oc, 
'purfuing  with  fo  much  ad^rcfs  and  "^i^^ytex^LWQ^,  Xh^  making  themselves  mas* 
ters  of  the  leading  ^<j/j/o«/,  io  direct  them  toward  the  end Jirofiosed,  Thus,  for 
inflance,  when  he  wanted  to  roufe  the  natioijal  tafte  for  crufades,  he  wrote 
10  Pjjris,  that^r  hadjnsisatt  Citizen  J rnqud  to  Ithaca  and  Cmcyra,  to  fdmsithe 
tri'coloured Jla^  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  fialace  of  Ulysses ;  and  it  may  be  remembered* 
that  the  ^x-bifhop  of  Autun,  to  whom  he  addressed  this  disfiatch,  communicated 
it  to  the  admiring  Parisians,  vnth  congratulations,  thai  the  heroic  ases  were  ^aced 
from  thf  annals  of  fame,  and  that  the  fabulous  ages  had  become  their  oztm  history. 
Shortly  af\er,  to  draw  them  info  a  diflaut  expedition,  Bonaparte  calls  them 
ihe  Greqt  Nation;  and  immediately  the  great  nation  over- runs  Egypt. ,  Agaiot 
before  he  lands,  this  new  St.  Louis,  knowing  that  the  very  name  of  Chrif- 
tian  may,  in  his  prpjefled  incurfions  into  Afia,  preclude  him  from  running 


'*  ♦  The  privy, counfellor  was  Roederer.  The  illustrious  victim  rf  liberty, 
^hofe  manes  he  invoked,  was  Rabaqd  de  S^int  Etienne,  who  gave  the 
^nifhing  firoke  to  his  beautiful  theory  of  tlie.  4rt  of  governing  mankind,  hi 
faymg,  /W  mostwom^  hpow  mare  <fit,  than  those  wlw  attemjtt  togivt  laws  toj- 
/w««.-Sec  the  Momteur,  of  ^he  }  8tli  of  May  \  802,  Np,  24.)  A 
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tlie  career  of  Gi^igiikhao^  has  hi&new  profQinon  of  faith  ready,  and  imnie* 
<liaite]y  plaixns  the  merit  of  haying  eiesh-oytd  in  £urope  the  enemies  ^  Islamum» 
mtui  tJtrmsn.  (krjm  the  cross ^-r-Naii^ns  ff  E^fit,  fays  he,  on  his  arrival,  /  resjuctp 
neo^-c  thou  the  MajnehiCf,  God,  Us  firo/ihet,  and  the  koran, ,   He  foon  ))erceives» 
Yioysr^^es^  that  the  Egyptians  are  dimoi^ul  of  bis  lilamirnoi,  and  prefer  to  his* 
tbe-yol^^  of  their  Maraeluc  Jegion  of  honour:  bat  having  alread)'  difcovered, 
that  fuperiliMqn  forms  th^  bafts  and  generic  cbaradtcr  oi  both  the  governors 
3{i^  the  govertted,  infteadof  any  longer  profeHing  his  resfiect  fur  Mahomet, 
he.ailumes.the  prophet  himfelf. — Since  the  world  is  the  *imrld,it  was  wiitten, 
ih€et  I  dmli,  CMkeft^m  the  extremity  of  the  IVest,  t^  fulfil  the  task  thai  if  inUuaed  em 
fp^",      /  might  call  every  me  of  you  to  an  account  for  tlie  most  secret  thoughts  if  lu^ 
h€€uri\J<».  Ihtrw  all,  even  what  you  have  not  spoken  to  any  one^     Bui  the  day  will 
€pme^  when  all  the  world  will  clearly  see,  that  1  am  conducted  hy  orders  from  above^  ' 
e^ndi  thaf  all  hum(m  effo^is  are  unavailing  against  me* — //  is  well  for  you,  to  knewt 
ihai  all  I  undertake  tnust  succeed.    Too  wiie,  however,  to  perfift  in  his  defpe* 
jra^e  eqterprife,  np  looner  does  be  fee  the  fatal  crisis  ahpfoaching^  (tbefe  are 
the  Vjery  ezpreffions  of  Kleber,  when  complaining  of  a  precipitate  cJepaiw 
lure«  whichleft  him  all  the.  refponfibility  of  thai  criiis,)  thaa  he  (ecretly.  re- 
turns.to  {lurape.     But  to  prevent  his  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  has  left 
bebind,  from  linking  under  tiic  difcouragemeiit  with  which  he  had  jufl  been 
feizQ4  himfelf,  his  firil  care  is  to  write  to  them,  that  the  day,  nolien  tky  shall  r<s 
turn  victorious  to  the  sacred  land,  will  he  a  day  of  joy  and  ofQhOK  Y-fpr  the  whole 
mtuiott/  Soon  after  tliis,  the  Englifli  fleet  takes  them  prifbners,  and  brings 
Ifaem  back  to  him.     No  matter>  he  coniiders  his  preai6lion  accompli(h^d^ 
and  even  reminds  them  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  thanking  them  for  hay'^ng  Ift 
in  Egyfit  immortal  remembrances,  and^  congratulating  them,  that  they  return  to 
the  (acred  land  with  the  glokx  doe  to  four  years  of  labour  and  of  bravery.     As  to 
General  Menou,  to  a)nfole  Iiim  fur  bis  defeat,  lie  takes  him  aiide,  and  acknow- 
ledge^ .with  him,  that  the  fate  of  battles  is  uncertain,     Whea  word  is  brought 
hini'at  St-Cloud,  th^^t  tin;  council  of  Five  Hundred  are  renewing  their  oath 
tQ»tke  cpnflitutioA  of  tlie  year  1(1. ,  and  tbatlhis  oath  is  reiioring  to  them 
tli^ir  Io(l  courage,  he  preients  himfelf  in  the  roidfl  of  them,  and  exclaims^ 
'fymembei  that  I  always  march  accomhanied  by  the  god  of  war  and  the  god  (f fortune! 
Vi^  fpeak/i,  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  di(.per(e,  all  the  republicans  be- 
lieyelum,  an4/ubmit.     The  royalifls,  however,  and  .the  priiffl^of  La  Ven* 
dee,,  (till  reiiil;  bu,t,  in  order  to  embroil  them  with  England^  the  verv  man» 
who,  in  Turkey,  had  made  a  merit  of  haying  destroyed  the  cross  and  tie  Pojie, 
does  not  hefitate  to  denounce  the  Englifli-as  wicked  lieretics.    Again,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1800,  wifbing  to  induce  the  cxNiicripts  to  refort 
in  mafs  to  Dijon,  and  aOemble  beneath  his  banners,  he  accompHmes  his  pur* 
pofe  by  afluring  ihem,  that  the  effort  he  asks  of  them  will  be  unnecessary^  if  they 
appear  but  ready  to  make  it.     Is  it  important  to  h'm  to  bring  back  the  captain^^, 
gejieral  Touflaint  to  the  bo(om  of  the  republic,  or  is  he  apprehenfive.  left 
his  rcmorfe  for  what  the  planters  call  the  usurpation  oi  that  negro,  Aiould 
drive  him  to  a(5ls  of  dcfperation  ?  The  man  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  thinks 
himfelf  better  qualified  than  anypne  to  appl_y  the  fpunge  of  abfolution.     H^ 
writes  to  him,  that  it  is  by  his  talents,  and  by  the  force  of  circum fiances,  that  lie  is 
tlie  first  man  of  his  colour,  who  has  arrived  at  sd  high  a  degree. of  power  in  Saint  Do^ 
mtngo,  and  hoLis  thei  c  thefir^t  command.     But  he  does  not  Aop  here  ;  for,  know* 
ing  that  TouiTaint  has  the  name, of  the  Deity  conilantly  in  his  mouth,  h(^ 
thanks  him  above  d\\jfor  having  again  brought  into 'honour  Religion,  and  the  wotr 
ship  of  thai  God,  from  whom  every  thing  en.anaUs^     Knowing.aKb,  that  this  Affi- 
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can  is  bound,  by  stil  that  is  mod  dear  to  man,  to  prerent  the  n^raes  I ^ 

being  agaip  brought  under  the  yoke  of  flavery,  from  which  France  herMf 
had  iemancipated  them,  he  writes  to  him,  Ym  desire  tkeir  Uberfy;  yoK  kato^ 
that,  <>  all  countries  where  we  have  teen,  we  ia%fe  given  it  f  mahns  that /toaestcd  x^ 
not.  Whatever  he  tie  origin  and  the  cobnr  of  the  inkahitonts  ofScu9t  Uhmiago,  titg 
me  all  Frenchmen,  all  free  hefore  God  and  h^e  the  rekuUic.  Obfenre,  bo«f- 
ever,  that  (he  \'ery  fame  week  in  whioh  he  figned  this  difpatch,  to  pacify 
the  blacks  of  Saint  Domingo,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  alanns  of  Iks 
whites  of  Martinico,  and  of  the  ifl^  of  France  and  ReMnion*  by  dedaring 
to  them,  that  they  no  longer  had  caufe  to  fear,  that  the  mottier  countrj 
-would  establish  the  slavery  ^the  whites,  hy  giving  liberty  to  the  blacks.  Obfenr^ 
alfo,  that  he  was  at  this  very  time  filently  preparing  the  Jtrojrt  of  a  lair, 
which,  the  better  to  enable  thofe  principles  to  trium/th  which  began  tbe  revo- 
lution, has  re-eflabliflied  tbe  (lave-trade ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  baying  and  felK 
ing  thofe  wretched  Africans,  who  are  a// free  before  Godandtifore  the  r^mbr^ 
he.  At  home,  does  be  wifli  again  to  attach  the  royalifls  to  his  car  f  He  haa 
difcovered  their  predominant  paflion  alfo,  and  contents  himfetf  with  faying-^ 
France  has  acquired  more  const  Jefat  ion  abroad,  than  the  monarchy  ever  enjoyed.  Gr^ 
is  it  needful  to  diffipate  the  alarms  of  certain  republicans,  who  iilU  adhere 
to  the  conftitution  and  the  grand  princi/tlesf  He  ftops  their  niouth  by  fer- 
yently  invoking,  like  them,  the  faqred  name  of  the  fet^,  and  adds  tbefe 
very  (ignificant  words,  the  sovereign  of  ns  all. 

**  Can  we  then  be  afloniflied,  that  the  Parifians,  who  are  fb  ingenious  iq 
feiztng  an  illufion^  (hould  receive  with  burits  of  applaufe,  when  fpoken  in 
liis  prefence,  the  fallowing  line,  defcriptive  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick : 

*f  (1  fit  des  fouverains  et  n'a  point  vpulu  I'^tre*. 

^'  Can  we  be  aflonifhed  at  the  addrefles,  in  which  his  fubje6l«  cotijai^ 
him  to  live  long,  that  ho  may  be  the  protector  of  the  childresfs  rights,  as  he  h  ofditt 

.  fathers*  f  Can  we,  above  all,  be  a(ldni(hed  at  the  univerfal  enthaiiafm  of  his 

ico-fovereigns,  when  he  condefcended  to  fubroit  to  th^ir  free  faffrages  tbe 

propriety  of  naming  him  Conful  for  life?  '  To  command  a  vaft  empire  tta 

'    trifle,  fay  the  department  of  Doubs,  thoufands  £ave  enjoyed  tkat  honour; 

r  but  to  he  chief  of  the  government  of  a  free  ftate,  to  render  ft  triompfaant 
abroad,  happy  at  home,  and,  when  fuccefs  and  general  acclamations  migfat 
have  excited  the  intoxication  of  power,  not  to  forget,  that  the  Jke^U  akme  are 
sovereign:  this  belongs  only  to  a  hero,  and  is  an  ei^mple  you  have  firft 
jiven  to  the  worJdf/* 


"  ♦  SovVeigns  he  made,  bat  would  not  fov'reign  be."' 

*'  t  The  compliments  h>re  cited  are  paragons  of  modefly»  in  comparifb^ 
with  thofe  which  be  daily  receives,  and  of  vvhich  his  official  paper,  is  the 
general  depofitory.  What  is  moil  remarkable  in  this  inundation  of  pane^ 
'  gyrics,  is,  that  the  Firft  Conful  has  only  been  thus  overwhelmed  with  them 
j^ncc  the  orator  of  the  National  Ihftitute,  who  took  the  lesul,  concluded  his 
ealogium  with  the  following  paOageK,  by  way  of  a  hiut  to  t^ofe  who  might 
choofc  to  Follow  his  example:  '  Perhaps,  in  this  difeourfe,  a  (bade  of  ap- 
plaufe  may  ofiend  your  foul,  indulgent  to  all  the  reft,  but  on  this  pomt  akme 
too  severe;  for  Heaven  permits  not,  that  any  man,  no,  not  evenjoa,  fliould  pof- 
fefs  every  Ypecies  o*  courage :  it  has  denied  you  tbatof  endiuing  the  flighted, 
the  moft  merited,  eulogium,**  *  -  - 
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Here  follow  extrads  from  various  addxelTes  prefented  to  the  Firft 
Conful,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  difgufting  adulation  \  our  limits 
not  allowing  us  to  extra£t  thefe,  and  having  in  our  pofleffion  a  volume 
of  fimilar  addrefles  prefented  to  his  worthy  prrdecefibr  Robefpieire^ 
i)re  (hall  probably,  take  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers 
fpecimens  of  both,  in  order  to  (new  the  character  of  the  French  people 
In  its  true  light,  and  to  undeceive  thofe  who  incline  to  infer  from  ttie 
language  of  thefe  addrefles  the  popularity  of  Buonaparte. 

The  next  chapter  contains  the  third  promife^  <*  conqueft  of  peace 
;ind  moderation  to  the  vanquifbed."     The  firft  part  of  which  promifc 
Buonaparte  has  as  certainly  performed  as  hp  has  broken  the  laft.     Sir 
F,  here  enters  into  a  brief,  but  intcrefting,  detail,  of  his  condud  to 
the  blacks  of  Saint  Domingo  ;  but,  as  we  have  lately  had  occaGon* 
more  than  once,  to  enter  pretty  much  at  large  upon  this  topic,  we 
(hall  not  confider  it  here.     In  hb  confideration  of  the  fourth  prmifu 
pur  author  takes  a  compreh^nfive  view  of  the  bafe  anu  diflioneft  po- 
licy of  the  Conful  in  refpe<S  of  Switzerland  i  but  here  again  we  arc 
prevented  from  following  him,  for  the  reafon  juft  alleged.     We  can- 
hot,  however,  forbear  to  quote  one  obfervation  of  the  Knight's,  ifi 
Tefpe£l  of  French  policy,  which  is  moft  ftrikingly  juft.     Buonaparte 
^concluded  one  of  his  hypocritical  fpeeches  on  the  affairs  of  Switzer* 
Jand  with  the  following  obfervation  :  **  The  French  government  ftill 
Jiopes,  that  the  voice  of  wifdom  and  of  moderation  will  be  heard,  and 
thf|t  the  neighbouring  powers  ta  Helvetia  (the  powers  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Helvetia)  will  not  \>t  forced  to  interfere  tofupprefs  troubles^ 
the  continuance  pj  which  would  menace  their  own  tranquillity,*'     On  thi« 
{>ir  Francis  thus  obferves : 

"  Were  I  to  quote  to  the  Firft  Conful  a  certain  difpatch  of  the  Count  de 
yergeni]es>  of , which  thefe  two  laft  lines  are  a  literal  tranfcript,  he  might 
perhaps  make  a  merit  of  thus  returning  into  the  track  of  monarchy.  Nor» 
[ndeedj  without  fome  reafon ;  for  whatever  may  be  faid,  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  government  has  not  changed.  Monarchical,  republican,  or  confular 
power,  will  never  have  any  value  in  their  eftimation,  except  in  as  f^r  as 
tt^y  can  freely  difplay  it  abroad,  interfere  in  the  domeftic  afiairs  of  other 
,   nations,  and  di6late  orders  under  the  name  of  advice. 

•'  There  is,  however,  a  grei^t  difference  bctv^een  the  meddling  fpirtl 
Ihewn  by  the  roinifters  of  the  French  monarchy,  toward  its  decline,  and 
that  which  afluates  the  confuls  of  the  republic  in  its  dawn.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  latter  ufe  much  lefs  referve;  effeding  by  open  force,  what  the 
former  firft  endeavoured  to  accomplifti  by  perfuafion.  And,  further,  al* 
lliough  .the  Count  de  Vergennes  had  a  paffion  for  going  out  of  his  (phere,  to 
'  -preach  alternately  pure  royalifin  in  Sweden,  republicanifm  in  America,  de- 
mocracy in  Holland,  and  ariftocracy  in  Geneva,  it  cannot  be  faid,  this  ^e-v 
plorable  fpirit  of  intrigue  took  its  ri(e  in  views  of  pillage,  of  conqueft.  or  of 
incorporation.  Still  lefs  can  we  reproach  that  minifier  with  attempring  to 
deceive,  by  equivocal  Counfels,  the  countries  to  which  he  offered  his  own 
advice,  or  the  protedion  of  his  mafter.  Each  nation,  whom  monarchical 
France  then  tormented  with  her  influence,  (aw,  very  clearly,  wb^t  (hey  had 
to  do  to  pleafe  her,  and  be  on  good  terms  with  her,'* 

The 
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The  confideratipn  of  the  ConfuVs  fifth  pr$mtfe^  **  to  reftore  poVKc 
credit,  by  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  enga^ments  of  the  ftate/^lb^ 
author  has  referved  for  a  feparate  work,  la  which  he  propofes  to  fliev, 
**  that  the  revolution  has  reduced  the  Frcach*to  a  far  more  in^po- 
veriflied  ftate,  than  I  defcnbed  at  the  time  when  I  was  accufed  oC  ex* 
aggerating  it;  and  that  its  progrefs  can  be  compared  to  nothing bet^ 
ter  than  that  of  their  military  power.  It  will  be  feen,  that  the  deficit 
with  which  they  now  have  to  ftruggle  is,  and  will  be,  at  leaft  twfce  as 
great  as  the  deficit  of  fifty-fix  ipillions,  which  contributed  (o  much  to 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  In  fliort,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  eoormous 
Yxpences  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  republican  government,  aiul 
Che  utter  inability  of  the  people  to  fupply  its  wants,  reducethe  pie- 
lent  leader  to  the  threefold  dilemma,  dther  to  drag  on  from  one  bank- 
ruptcy to  another  ;  to  fuffer  every  thing  to  go  to  decay  throughout  the 
interior  of  France;  or  to  rep$:w  the  war,  which  had'  hitherto  alone 
iupplied,  by  external  plunder,  the  deficiency  of  the  internal,  revenue.'* 

This  was  written  in  1862;  and  foon  after  the  Conful  made  his 
.choice,  and  chofe  war  as  the  leaft  evil  of  the  three,  as  the  beift  ruitecf 
to  his  own.geniusy  an^  as  the  moft  conducive  to  the  ultimate  fuccefi 
of  his  own  defigns.  In  his  appendix^  the  author  pupfues  the  hiflory 
of  the  lafl  revolution  of  Switzerland,' and  the  perfidious  conduid  of 
the  Firft  Conful  from  his  manifefto  in  Septemb^,  i8p2,  to  his  ad.  of 
mediation  on  thje  19th  of  Februarv,  1803.  This  biftorical  (ketch  i| 
very  ably  drawn,  is  highly  in terefting,  and  is  replete  with  Curious 
fa£l$,  but  we  have  already  fo  far  toapfgrefied  our  ufual  limits,  that 
we  cannot  poffibly  aiFord  room  for  ^any  farther,  extracts,  Wje  muft 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  it. 
felf,  which  cannot  fail,  we  aflure  them,  to  afford  them  much  ufeful 
and  importan;:.  information. 


Vui  de  la  CohnU  EhagnoU  du  Miffiffippu  ^^« ;  '•  c^  ^w  pjtbe  Spanijh 
Colony  of  the  mijjijftppi^  or  the  Province^  of  Louijiauaand  ffTefi.FU^ 
rtda^  in  the  year ,  1802,  By  an  Obferver,  refidept  in  the.  place. 
B bavallon,  ijditor.     8yo*    Pp.  '^tfy.    Raris,  1803, 

^r^HE  Editor,  iii^the  Preface,  prides  himfelf  on  the  fayoqra\>Ie  npKk^ 
.  mcnt  of  the  publication  of  the  work.  When  the  C^ilony.  of  Louiy 
fiana,  firft  eftablifhed  by  France,  and  afterwards. a];>andoned  .by  he^t^ 
iSpain,  is  at  length /ff<7//y  reflpred  by  that  power  from  which  it  wa$ 
violently  detached,  and  willyConfequently,  very.  foQp  hefCome.Frenchk 
The  final  arrangement,  however,  faw  its  ownconclufionJo  tbeiame 
year  in  which  this  Preface  made  its  appearance,  and  ceded,  or  ratber 
fold,  to  the  revolted  colonies  of  Britain,  is  now  more  likely  to  affitme 
the  Englifh  th^n  the  French  charadter. 

The  principal  .features  of  this  work  are  the  limits,  extent,  and  na- 
tural hiftory  of  the  Colony ;  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  tl;ie  fugar 
cane^  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  ^c.  which  giv^e.ziQChing. more  than 
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what  may  be  found  in  every  book  that  treats  of  the  produce  of  the  tro- 
pical colonies  of  America  \  and  the  manners  of  the  different  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  by  far  the  mod  interefting  part' of  the  book,  and  whom 
t)^&authorthujB  divides,  ' 

'  •'  There  exift/  he  fays,  "in  this  country  four  fpetHes  of  men,  or  rather 
four  varieties  of  the  huipan  fpecies,  compbfed  of  whites,  of' mulattoes,  of 
negroes,  aiuS  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country;  the  three  firit, 
fttbje^  to  the  Spanifti  government,  ^nd  forming  the  body  of  the  colonifts ; 
tlv^  laf^  independent  of  the  government,  and  only  ^acknowledging;  their 
own  chiefs.'^* 

Ij'hefe  la(^  the  author  confiders  firfti  fubdivides  them  into  a  number 
of  feparate  tribes,  gives  us  their  barbarous  names,  fuch  as  Chis^ 
OjTayes,  Arkanasj  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  and  a  de* 
fcription  of  the  manner  of  favage  life,  which  djfters  nothing  from, 
other  defcriptions  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Weftem  iirorld« 

The  greatcft  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  the  author 
tells  uSy  are  compofod  of  the  Creoles,  or  natives  o(  the  place.  The 
reft,  a  much  fmaller  number,  are  compofed  of  French,  Spaniards, 
Germans,  (Anglo-)  Americans,  and  fomc  other  ftrangets. 

The  defcription  of  thcfe  Creoles  is  almoft  the  only  novelty  in  the 
work,  for  we  fee  no  difference  between  the  I^Jegroes  and  Mulattoes 
of  Louifiana,  and  thofe  of  the  Weft  India  IHands,  and  the  European 
and  Anglo- American  keep  the  original  charafier  of  their  rcfpeaive 
countnVsi  From  the  account  of  the  Creoles  therefore  we  Ihalf  princi- 
pally fcleft  out  e^trafts.  * 

'*  The  Creoles  live  infulated  in  their  plantations,  having  littl^  connexion 
and  little  commerce  with  one  another,  even  among  thofe  united  byihe  ties 
of  conianeliinity,  and  only  feeing  one  another  by  way  of  occafibnal  frelic. 
This  infulated  life,  which  is  neither  ornamented  nor'fdftenedby  the  pleafurcs 
of  literature,  nor  the  enjoyments  attached  to  an  agreeable  country,  by  at-* 
tiadive  and  pidl'urefque  profpecls  and  riiraramufements^  is  in  every  re  (bed 
tedious.  Yet,  not  with  li^anding  this,  the  Creoles  of  Lodifiiina,' (I  fpeak  of 
thofe  who  have  never  left  the  place)  are  infatdated  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
exprefled  with  their  inelancholy  and  monotonous  country,  or  at  leaft  pre-' 
tend'rto  be  fo,  and  attribute  charms  to  it  peculiair  to  itfelf.  As  a'  proof  of 
this,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  their  infatuated  partiality  for  every  thing  derived 
firom  themreTves>  and  their  exaggeration  in  this  refped,  I  will  cite  the  opi- 
nion of  a  Creole  of  the  place,  6i  mature  years,  but  as  fooU(l;ly  fi>nd  of  his 
country  as  a  beggar  of  his  bag.  The  exj^eofed  .arrival  of  the  French  had 
lately  bepn  fpoken  of  in  a  company,'  and  fome  p'erfon  obferved  on  the  fub- 
je^,  tb^t  perhaps  they  would  fe^  alfo  (bnie  handfome  French  women, 
[fiii^eimes],  who  bringing  new  fafliions  from  the  capital,  and  refinements  in 
dpefs,.  may  offer  new  models  of  this  kind  to  the  ladies  of  the  country.— 
*'  Rfltkery**  intcrpofed  eagerly  and  icrioufly,  an  honeft  and  enthufiaftic 
Creole*  *[. Rather  say,  that  we  shall  see  mr  ladies  serve  for  models  to  them  in  the 
fort  tf  adorning  themselves,  pts  well  as  in  every  thing  else.**  So  then,  according  tjo 
pur  jgood  man,  the  favage  banks  of  the  Muiillippi^  are  going  to  ecHpfe  the 
/giilipg  ^orders  of  the  Seine,  sjnd  the  elegant  b^eauty  of  P^ris,  will  have  no 
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b^ter  ftep  to  tak«  than  to  conforp^  herfelf  to  the  talle  and  the  maniierK  of  tbe 
upcoath  iemale  of  Loiiifiana*'' 

What  the  mode  of  drefs  of  the  ladies  of  Looifiana  may  be  we  d» 
not  know,  of  that  of  the  ladies  of  Parts  we  dt  know  (bmethinff» 
enough  indeed  to  convince  us  that  by  an  exchange  in  point  of  morus 
and  of  decency  at  leaft  the  former  would  be  lofers/  But  as  it  is  not  to 
decency  and  nK>rality,  but  to  beauty  and  elegance  the  author  alludes^ 
we  pan  venture  to  fay,  whatever  may  be  the  ^zk  in  this  refpeft  at 
prefent,  there,  has  been  a  time  in  the  days  of  paint,  of  patches,  and  of 
powder,  of  long  ruffles,  and  of  wide  hoops,  when  not  a  prejudiced 
native  of  Louidana,  but  a  Greek  artift,  would  have  preferr.ed  the  fim« 
pie  attire  of  the  village  maid  to  all  the  fplendid  decorations  of  the 
beauties  cither  of  Verfailles  or  St.  James's.  Our  author  has  compared 
the  prejudices  of  the  Louifianians  for  their  country  to  that  of  the  fiu- 
pid  Laponian  and  brutal  Hottentot,  but  he  has  overlooked  thofe  of 
another  country  with  which  he  is  much  .better  acquainted,  and  of 
which  he  has  given,  befldes  this  before  us,  many  fpecimens  in  this 
volume. 

The  following  contraft  of  the  charader  of  the  American  favage 
and  the  African,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  the  pl^r 
ferver  of  human  nature,  and  we  cite  it  with  pleafure, 

"  Relative  to  )he  oppofite  chamber  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  men  in  this 
refpedt  (their  fitnefs  for  fervitade)  it  is  a  fpedlacle  philorophic  and  inftruc-r 
tive^  which  is  before  our  <(yes  in  this  colony^  and  from  which  we  draw  the 
following  deduflion.  If  nature  had  impairted  the  Tame  inflin6t  to  the  ne- 
^oes  which  Ihe  has  impreffed  on  the  (American)  favages^  it  is  certain  that 
m (lead  of  fubjedtipg  themfelves  mechanically  and  voluntarily  to  continued 
laboyr  b^c^ltiva(ion,  to  the  difcipline  of  a  talk  mader,  aiid  to  the  fevere 
punifhments  which  are  infli6|ed  for  any  infra^ion  of  that  difcipline,  they 
would  abandon  at  once,  and  fponlaneoufly,  thofe  habitations,  where  they 
labour  without  ceflation^and  without  advantage  to  Ihemlelves,  and  to  which 
they  are  not  fettered,  to  gain  the  neighbouring  woods,  penetrate  into  the 
ipterior  of  the  country,  and  live  there  independentl)^  like  the  native  fitvi^es, 
which  they  would  be  the  more  induced  to,  from  their  natural  indolence, 
which  would  at  once  applapd  fuch  a  refblution,  and  epcour^ige  them  topef-» 
fevere  in  it," 

Though  we  by  no  means  appreve  ef  the  perfonific^tion  of  nature^ 
except  in  poetry,  or  the  imputing  inftinft  to  any  fpecies  of  th?  humaq 
race,  the  inhabitants  of  dintprent  countries  do  feem  to  have  peculiar 
charadler,  not  always  to  be  deduced  from  climate,  education,  and 
government,  and  It  is  certainly  a  ftriking  circumfiance,  chat  in  all  the 
intercourfc  between  the  Englifh  and  the  American  Indians,  wh«i  00c 
muft  fuppofe  fome  children  muft  be  educated  from  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy among  our  colonifts,  a  native  American  has  never  been  feen  .in 
r;*nk  ^f  our  army,  or  in  the  fervice  of  an  officer. 

In  this  work  we  find  many  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  French 
language,  for  we  met  with  feveral  words  which,  like  thofe  of  the  fur« 
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{eon  in  Jofeph  Andrews,  we  could  not  find  in  any  diJtiOQtry,  it  is 
true  wi  were  not  much  puzzled  with  the  word  boxirii  for  pugiUrin, 
but  perhaps  it  may  hot  be  very  intelligible  to  the  critics  of  Spain  or 
of  Italy,  or  though  we  clearly  underftand  what  the  author  means  by 
fiUts  muiiUSf  we  are  not  quite  fo  cleat  a$  to  the  meaorng  of  fil}es  arcln^ 
Miiilet, 


Hift^ire  di  la  decadena  it  la  Monarchit  FrancaSfe^  (ic, ;  i.  e.  IJifi9ry 
rftbe  decline  oftbc  French  Monarchy^  and  tfo$  progrefs  cf  the  Kayal 
Jtutheritf  at  Capenbageny  Madrid^  Vienna^  Steckhdmy  Berlin^  Pe^- 
ierjburghy  and  London^  from  the  era  when  Lewis  XIV*  wasfurnamid 
the  Great  J  to  the  Death  ef  Levfis  XVL  By  J.  L.  Soulavie,  feniof  • 
3  Vols.  8vo.    Pp.  1028.    Plates.    Paris.    1803. 

THIS  interefting  work,  which  profefles  not  only  to  detail  the  d^ 
cline  and  fall  of  one  of  the  moft  powerful  monarchies  recorded 
in  hiftory,  but  to  embrace,  at  the  fame  time,  the  various  interefts  of 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  is  divided  into  feven  periods,  tlhe 
firft  comprehends  the  decline  of  the  monarchy  from  the  timcj  when 
Lewis  XIV.  afiiimed  the  appellation  of  the  Great ^  to  his  death.  The 
jtcmd  comprehends  the  regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans.  The  third  th^ 
miniftry  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  'Y\it,  fourth  the  influence  of  Ma- 
dame  de  Pompadour,  and  the  miniftry  of  the  Due  de  Choifeul.  -The 
fifth  the  miniftry  of  the  Due  de  D'Aiquillon.  Thcfixth  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI.  furnamed  the  Beneficent :  arid  the  feventh  and  laft  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  execution  of  the  monarch.  The  work 
is  farther  fubdivided  into  115  chapters,  numbered  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  without  any  regard  to  the  larger  divifion  by  periods,  an 
arrangement  that  does  not  much  confult  the  convenience  of  tb# 
reader. 

The  author  begins  his  Work  by  imputing  the  ftability  and  the 
energy  of  the  regs3  power  in  France  to  the  regular  fucceffion  of  the 
crown,  eftabliihed  there  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  irregularity  of  it  in 
the  other  monarchies  of  Europe.  As  to  trace  him  through  all  this 
field  would  take  up  too  many  pages  of  our  review,  we  fhall  confino 
ourfelves  to  what  he  fays  of  this  country. 

The  author,  with  all  the  prejudice  of  his  nation,  is  very  hoftile  to 
the  mode  of  fucceflion  *<  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Auftria,  and  in 
Ehgland,  which  allows  the  preference  of  daughters  tounches,  coufins, 
and  nephews,  which  (he  adds)  is  (q  ftrong  in  England  that  a  Princefs 
faerfelf  dethroned  the  Princes  of  her  own  family." 

This  laft  remark,  we  conceive,  alludes  to  the  zSt  of  fettlement^ 
which  the  author  very  abfurdly  fuppofes  to  be  at  all  the  confequence 
of  the  predeli^llon  of  the  people  of  England  for  female  fovereigns. 
It  is  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  dearly  defided  than  the  fuc- 
.ceffion  to  the  crown  in  this  country,  which  exadly  follows  the  legal 
rule  of  fucceffion  to  all  feudal  property  which  c^not  be  divided,  ex* 
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tept  only,  thit  is  );h'e  crown  cannot  be  in  o6eyance,  like  a  batoiiy,  it 
defcqnds  to  the  eldeil  daughter. 

It  13  foniethih^  remarkable,  however,  that  in .  the  courte  of  our 
ipoharchy  it  has^  never  ^et  happened  that  a  female^  ha^  fucceeded  to 
the  iexclufioh  of  a  paternal  uiicle,  coufin,  or  nephew,  for  the  fecbod 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  were  called  to  the  throne  iii  confe* 
quence  of  a  revolution  that  excluded  the  male  heir,  who  had  other* 
VFife  an  undoubted  right.  We  are,  however,  by  no  me^n^  quit^  cer- 
tain of  the  impolicy  of  the  Salique  law,  it  is,  (efpecially  at  prefent,) 
a  delicite  fubje£^  to  enlarge  on.  It  is  certain  that,  from  two  ff^endid 
eras,  we  look  up  with  a  jcind  of  enthufiaftic  gratitude  to  a  female 
rergn.  But  while  we  contemplate  with  veneration  the  glories  of  Eli- 
zabieth^and  Aiihe,  welhould  recollefl  that  the  names  of  PhilJj)  and 
Mary  ftand  in  our  fiatutes,  and  that  a  dynafty  from  that  fource  aiighC 
hav^  made  l^qgland^a  province  of  Spain. 

We  have  feldon)  met  with  fo  glaring  a  piece  of  inconCft^ncy  asjone 
of  M.  Soulavie,  which  wc  find  foon  after.  We  have  already  feeo  him 
impute  the  fpIendouV  and  ftability  of  the  French  monarchy,  to  the 
regular  eftabliffiment  of  t^ie  fucccHion  in  the  male,  line,  we  foon  af- 
terwards, fee  him  attribute  its  decline  to  the  fame  capfe,  and  to  avoid 
the  ill  effeds  attending  an  infant,  or  even  ft  youthful  king„  he  pro- 
pofes  that  in  all  monarchies,  on  the  death  of  the  foyereign,  the  crown 
ih'ould  defcend  to  that  prince  of  the  royal  family  who  was  neareft  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  whether  over  it  or  under  it.  Perhaps  it  is  impoflSi- 
hie  for  the  mind  of  men  to  conceive  a  plan  fo  replete  with  the  feeds 
of  civil  difcord  as  this,  when  the  fagie  man. might  not  be  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  two  year?  together,  indeed  it  isimpoiBble  to  view  a 
ftrohger  pi(3ure.of  this  than  that  which  the  author  himfelf  draws  of 
its  effeds  onthe  French  fucceffion  in  the  height  of  his  panygeric  on 
the  hypothefis. 

He  fays-^ 

"  If  Lewis  XV.  had  died  ih^  first  time  he  had  the  fmall-pox/'  (this  by  the 
way  it  a  medical  paradox  which  we  have  no  leifare  to  examine  here^)  "  M. 
Jjt  Due,  father  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^«  would  hkve  fucceeded  him,  being  at 
that  time  the  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  neared  the  age  of  %5,  and 
for  the  fame  reaibn  he  would  have  contipued  heir  to  the  crown  if  the  king 
had  died  of  his  iJInefs  at  Metz.  If  the  king  had  died  in  1752  the  tele- 
braced  Prince  of  Conti  would  have  fucceeded  .him :  if  in  1760,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  father  to  Egalilc,  would  have  been  heir:  if  he  had  died  in 
1764,  the  Dauphin  would  have  fucceeded  his  father:  and  when  he  did  die 
in  1774,  France  would  have  had  the  Prince  of  Conde  for  her  I^ing  inilead 
of  Lewis  XVI."  On  this  carious  fyflcm  we  (hould  ha;ve  had  four  princes 
prefumfftive  heirs'  to  the  crown  in  lucceflfion  within  the  lail  eight  years." 

The  follovvifig  coqiparifon  0|f  the  difference  between  the  flability  of 
the  crown  of  England  and  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  is  in 
a  very  diiFerfnjt  ft]^e,  it  is  at  once  fo  candid  and  fo  juft,  that  we  flialL 
give  it  entire  to  our  ^  readers. 

"  At 
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•*  At  Londbli  thapnomK  of  the  conrU  and  Ihe  (hibility  oFtiie  fentis  of 
^venitteBt>  were  (to.  w  thfT^exprefflon)  to  an  exad  ratio  with  the  con* 
temporary  and  progrelfive  lo^Tes  of  oiir  Vvagu  It  Teemed  that  if  the  ilate 
of  France  took  an  undecided  fitaation,  it  was  fufficient  to  induce  England 
to  efiabltdi  the  limits  and  regulate  the  conditions  of  its  government,  if  the 
King  of  France  affedled  a  military  power*  and  the  parliament  an  indepen- 
dent  exlftence»  and  an  abfolute  permflnpnc^,  it  was  fufficient  to  induce 
England  to  fubmit  herfelf  more  roluntaril^r  to  a  magiftrate  monarch*  and  a 
parliament  diflbluble  at  the  will  of  the  Prince. 

By  the  continuatiop  of  thefe  contradi6lory  conftitutions,  it  tt^as,  that  the 
(wo  roonarchs  brou|^ht  themfelves  to  theflate  in  which  we  fee  them;  one, 
in  1 802,  ftill  illuflnous  and  flourilhing  in  the  bofom  of  its  ifles,  the  other 
to  the  horrors  into  which  we. have  feen  it  precipitate  itfclf  in  the  year 
1792."  ^ 

The  work  contains  fucb  variety  of  matters  which  are  treated  of  lA 
lb  defuItoVy  a  manner  that  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  follovi^  his  train  of  rea- 
fentng,  bnt  the  principal  caufes  to  which  Mr.  Soulavie  imputes  the 
rain  of  the  French  monarchy  are,  the  monopoly  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreflion)  of  all  the  powers  of  the  itate  by  Le^i^  XIV. 
tlie  fafpeirfion  of  the  kingly  authority  during  the  long  minority  df 
Lewis  XV.  and  the  weak  and  corrupted  exercife  of  it  during  the  reft 
df  his  reign.  Ofthefirft,  we  give  the  following  extra6):  from  the 
work,  where  the  author  is  fpeaking  of  the  degradation  of  charaAer 
among  the  higher  ranks  in  France,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution. 

*'  Of  this 'degradation,"  he  fays,  "  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  primary  caufe^ 
the  metamorphoiis  of  all  ranks  of  Frenchmen  into  courtiers,  which  had  been 
the  labour  Of  his  whole  reign,  and  the  abolitibn  of  every  fecial  right  and 
confiitutional  authority  in  France,  £rft  brought  on  this  general  weaknefs ; 
^bile  he  made- France  fubfervient  to  his  fccptre  of  iron,  it  was  in  vain  (hat 
lie  palliated  the  efiedts  of  his  defpotifm,  and  tried  to  drels  in  a  fedu6)ive 
ibrm  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  dazzled  the  univerfe  by  the  fplendour  of  hia 
enterprizes  and  his  power,  the  union  of  all  authorities  in  his  own  perfoa 
muft,  of  neceifity,  produce  decline  and  ruin,  the  firfl  tim'e  the  Hate  was  in 
diilrefs." 

The  author,  all  through  his  woik,  fbews  a  decided  abhorrence  of 
the  dreadful  e(Fe£ls  of  the  French  revolution,  and  he  pays  a  juft  cribure 
jof  (brrow  and  applaufe  to  the  virtues  and  the  fuiFerings  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  Lewis  XVL 

In  the  title  page  we  are  promifed  three  large  plates,  forming  an 
atlas,  comprizing,  i.  the  portraits  of  the  principal  perfons  who  go- 
verned France  during  its  decline.  2.  The  thirty-five  literary  famclia 
Who  compofed  the  republic  of  letters  in  France,  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  profperity,  the  decline,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
3.  The  ftatfe  of  the  other  great  European  powers  confidered  in  the  fame 
light  J  but  no  fuch  plates  accompany  thefe  volumes,  though  they  are 
referred  to  rii  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

We  cannot  avofd  remarking  the  inaccuracy  of  theprench  preft  as 
to  Englifli  names  and  words.    We  find  ff^igu  and  Thor'ur  paffim  fdf 

Whijs 
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Whigi  itid  Tories,  and  .George  writtea  Gcorgeg*  If  aa  En^ 
writer  were  fo  to  fpell  French  weeds  and  Prenek  jjames^  even  thepnn^ 
errs  defile  would  correA  and  laiigb  at  him. 
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Chemifirf,  hy John  IicdetickGmdk.  8vo.  3  Vols.  Pp.iisii 
Rofenbuch,  Uottingen; 

^^TPHESB  volumes^;  in  wKiCb  rhe  hiftory  rf  the  Tci^Ac^  oTChcmiftry 
JL  is  •deduced  from  the  ^arlieft  times,  nearly  to  the  cloTe  of  ibe 
l^ghteenth  century,-  tomprehend  one  of  the  parts  6f  a  great  pljCn  whicH 
has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  a  train  of  execution  by  the  philo^ 
Ibphers  and  literati  of  that  fecond  Athens  of  Germany,  the  city  of 
Gottiogen.  The  fcope  of  the  undertaking  was  to  anfold  the  deuili 
of  every  diiferent  branch  of  fcience^  literature,  art^  and  civil  know- 
ledge, in  a  diftin£l  hiftorical  treatife.  Hiftories  of  Literature,  An-* 
cient  and  Modern^  of  the  Art  of  War,  of  Matbemltics,  ofPhyfia; 
of  Painting,  &c.  had  been  publiihed,  in  this  great  work  before  tke 
appearance  of  the  laft  volume  of  this  Hifiorv  of  Chemiftry.  The 
moft  eminent  men  of  fcience  and  learning  in  ail  Germany,  have  joined 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  merit  of  the  general  performslicc; 
Its  reception  with  the  public  at  large  has  been  defervedly  favourable. . 

In  the  Intreduffion  to  this  Hiftory  of  Chcniiftry,  Mr.  Gmeliii 
touches  but  vtry  flight ly  on  the  cKemiftry  of  the  ancients.  That  of 
the  Egyptians  was  loft  in  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  empire  and  arcs, 
in  the  myftery  of  their  religion,  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  Hicrogly- 
phics.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  were  chemical  pro* 
cefles^in  the  ans  of  huibamlry,  cookery,  waihing,  dyeing,  the  pre^ 
paration  of  cements^  the  manufadure  of  glafs  and  pottery,  the  nak^ 
ing  and  management  of  wines,  the  preparation  and  ufe  of  oils,  &r. 
^But  it  was  not  till  the  Arabians  became  famous  as  conquerors  and 
philofophers,  in  the  middle  aees,  between  the  fplendid  times  of  ao^ 
cient  and  thofe  of  modern  hiftory,  that  chemiftry  began  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  diftind  and  peculiar  fcience.  It  is  with  the  Middle  Jges, 
fberefoie,  and  the  Chemiftry  of  the  Arahians^  that  Mr<  Gmelin,  after 
a  (bort  introdudion,  opens  his  hiftory. 

He  divides  the  whole  into  two  parts ;  the  Chemiftry  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  new  or  modern  Chemiftry. 

The  reign  of  the  Chemiftry  of  the  middle  ages  extends,  in  this 
hiftory,  from  the  twelfth  .to  the  middle  of  the  fcvcntecnth  century. 
This  period  is  fubdividcd  into  the  Age  of  the  Arabians  ;  the  Age  of 
the  Difciples  and  Followers  of  the  Arabians ;  the  Age  of  the  School- 
men;  the  Age  of  Paracelfus  ;  the  Age  of  the  £cle£lic  chemiftsf  ths 
Age  of  t'rancis  Sylvius  de  la  Boe. 

The  fecond  period,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  fcventcctith 
C^nuiry,  to  th^  ^nd  of  the  eighteenth,  has  only  three  fubdivifions  -- 
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Thefc  are,  the  Asc  of  R^  b;;rt  Boyle ;    the  Age  of  Gcofg^  Erncft 
Stahl  ;  the  Age  of  Lavoifier. 

The  Age  of  the  Arabian  Chemifts  .comprehends  the  twelfth,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  thirteenth  cenaiy.     The«AraWans  derived   their 
firli  knowledge  of  chemiftry,  partly  from  an   intercourfe  with  the 
Perfian5,  worfliippers  of  fire,  and  in  pat  froiri  the  Greeks  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.     Geer^  who  livjd  in  the  eighth  ctntliy,  communicated, 
\x\  his  three  books  on  Akhemv^  the  idea  of  the  Chemillry  of  that 
time,  as  a  fcience  or  rather  art  that  imitated  the  povrrs  of  nature, 
by  tra  .fmitting  the  igiioble  into  noble  metals,  curing  all  difeaies,  re- 
novating the  vigour  and  app  a'raiice  of  early  youth  in  wither,  d  age. 
Even  before  hi.>  tim:;  it  was  taught,  as  he  relates,    that   th-re  were 
three  elements  of  bodies;  that  fulphur  was  the  univcrjai   pri.iciple 
of  combu'lion  ;    that  metals  might  be  purifi  d  by   ,ciip  Hation  wi  h 
lead  ;    and  ihat  rock  alum- might  bj  freed  from  its  impur  tic  ,  eitier 
by  a  flow  evaporation  of  its  folution  in  wat-r,  which  would  give  the 
pure  alu  n  in  crylials  o^i  the  fid.^s'and  at  the  bolt  )m  of  the  vellel,  or 
by  a  briflc  fublimation  that  would  afford  plume-alum.     Tne  prepara- 
tion of  a  yellow  colouring  matter  from  iron  ;  the  calcination  of  an- 
timony ;    the  cor rofive  fubli mate  ;    red  precipitate;    nitrat  of  Hlver ; 
milk  of  fulphur  ;  aqua-regia  ;    ai^d  the  fever.:!  modes  of  diiiill  tion  ; 

Ep.aralfo,  from  the  writings  of  Geb-r,  to  have  been  known  in  the 
ift,  before  he  wrote.  To  this  g  nuijie  chemical  kno.vledge,  the 
Arabians,  intent  only  on  the  tranfmutjtion  of  the  bafer  metals  into 
go!d,  made  no  valuable  addition.  M'uhael  Pfellwy  a  Gr  ek,  of  this 
period,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas,  left, 
among  other  writing",  a  treati'e  on  the  making  of  gold,  which  de- 
fcribes  fome  of  the  methods  of  the  old  Byzantine  workers  in  metals. 
In  another  of  his  pieces,  he  enumerates  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth, 
as  the  common  elements  of  all  things.  Nicephorus  Blemmydas^  who 
became  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1255,  left,  a  manu- 
fcript.on  Chemiftry,  of  which  a  copy  is  preferved  in  the-  Vatican 
'Library,  but  which  has  not  been  printed.  To  this  age  belongs  y/r- 
Uphlus^  who  is  fabuloufly  faid  to  have  prolonged  his  life,  by  his  uni- 
Verfyl  tindure,  to  the  age  of  one  ihoufand  aid  twenty- five  years.-r- 
His  hiher  Secretus  de  Lapidibus^  and  bis  Ciavis  majorisftpuntia,  have 
been  preferved  and. pi tnted.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  by  bi/th,  an 
Arabian.  Of  the- fame  age  w.is  Morienus^  who  has  left  behind  him 
tviro  books  on  the  Tranfmutation  of  Metals  and  the  Univerfal  Medi- 
cine. Moiienus  w>is  a  hermit  of  Jerufale-n.  HiUUgardiSy  Abbefs 
of  Bingen,  wrote,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centmy,  a  numb  r  of 
chemical  rece  pts  in  meJicine.  Nicolaus  mafter  of  tli<:*  fchool  at  Sa- 
lerno, wrate,  aboii'  the  fame  era,  a  DKpenfaiory  or  Co'teflton  of 
Receipts  lor  the  ufeof  Apothecaries,  a  I  borrowed  or  imiteitcd  fnm 
the  Arabian  pradice  John  A&U'riw^  of  tie  fame  ajjc,  in  the  fifth 
►  and  fixth  books  of  his  Metbodus  Med^ndi^  propofed  fugnr  and  feveral 
other  iweet  prep  rations,  amon^  the  means  ot  cure  ;  making,  alio, 
mention  of  diftilled  waters,  fucn  as  rofe-water^  fumitory- water,  &c. 
AP?£MI>1X,   VOL.  XVII     ^  1  i  jQhn 
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John  Egidius^  f  hyfician  to  King  Philip  Auguftus,  wrote  a  poem  lit 
iour  books,  <*  on  the  praifes  and  virtues  of  Compound  Medicin«." 
In  this  age,  alfo,  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  of  the  Schools  of  Cordova, 
fludied  Chemiilry  with  diligence,  as  an  afliftant  to  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  Abenzoar  ufed  to  prcfcribe  fugar  and  rofe-water, 
i)r  fyrup  of  rofcs,  for  complaints  in  the  eyes.  Other  common  fynips, 
elediuaries,  and  different  preparations  in  which  fugar  was^ver  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  werc^  likewife,  among  his  ordinary  prefcriptions. 
Diftilled  waters  and  fyrups  were,  alfo,  among  the  favourite  remedies 
of  his  renowned  difciplc,  Averrhoes,  The  merits  of  both  were  ex- 
celled by  Abul  Cafem^  of  the  fame  fchool,  who  died  at  Cordova,  in 
the  year  1122,  in  whofe  writings,  the  method  of  difti  11  ing  brandy, 
and  other  ftrong  waters,  is  explained  nearly  according  to  the  prefent 
pradice.  Vinegar,  rum,  and  arrack,  are  among  the  preparatioBS 
which  he  taught  to  make  or  refine  by  di filiation.  Another  Arabian, 
of  Spain^  taught  to  make  fyrup  of  lemons.  Various  Jews,  Moon, 
Pcrlians,  and  Turks,  are  alfo  to  be  numbered  among  thofc  "who,  in 
this  age,  improved  Chemiftry  in  its  relations  to  Medicine.  The  onJy 
Arabian  Alchemift,  of  this  age,  was  Thograi  Mafude,  Of  the  me- 
thods employed  in  working 'mines  in  this  period,  of  which  the  bcft 
part  of  the  ChemiHry  of  the  age  might  probably  confifl:,  we  have  now 
^very  little  information.  There  were  mines  then  wrought  in  Spain 
by  ihe  Arabians,  in  Dauphine,  in  Bohemia,  Silefia,  the  princi- 
pality of  Minden,  the  county  of  Nalfau,  the  principality  of  Anhalt, 
the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  according  to  feme  accounts,  in  the  difirifis 
of  Henneberg  and  Franconia,  more  certainly  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
biihopricks  of  Trent  and  Brixia,  in  Styria,  and  the  Hartz  mountains, 
&c.  Woad  was,  at  that  time,  cultivated  in  Thuringia,  and  prepared 
for  ufe  in  dyeing.  The  art  of  curing  fifh  with  fait,  was  well  known 
in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh.  The  kermes-infe£t  or  berry 
was,  then,  in  general  ufe  for  dyeing  fcarlct,  in  Sdavonia.  The 
making  of  glafs  wras  alfo  praclifed,  at  this  time,  in  Europe.  And 
there  arc  proofs,  that  paintings  in  glafs  were  executed  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  art  of  the  apothecary  was,  in  this  age,  both 
among  the  Arabians  and  the  Chrifliansi  a  didinA  profeiHon:  Thefc 
are  the  principal  fafls  which  Mr.  Gmclin  here  communicatees  con- 
cerning the  itate  of  Chemiftry,  in  that  which  he  denominates  the 
age  of  the  Arabian  Chemifls. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiitcenth,  is  the  Age  of  the  Difciples  and  Followers  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Crufades,- it  became  a  com- 
mon pcrfuafion  i)i  Europe,  that  the  infidels  in  the  Eaft  had  the  art 
of  making  gold ;  an  opinion  that  engaged  many  perfons  of  rank  to 
join  in  the  fuhfequent  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  monu- 
mental infer iptions  over  diiFerent  perfons  who  died  in  the  end  of  tbo 
Miirteenth  century,  celebrate  them  for  flcill  and  labour  in  Alchemy. 
Such  is  the  infcription  over  Ulric  Von  Sulzburg,  in  Saint  James's 
Church,  a;  Nurefflbufg,  dated  hi  the  year  ia86.    A  Gmilar  meaio- 

rial 
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rial  remains  of  the  (kill  in  Alchemy  and  Nevromancy,  of  Adolphus 
IVIeutha.  a  moirk,  lyho  died  in  1318.  ThcChemidry  of  the  Arabian 
Schools  of  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  S  ville,  in  Spain,  was,  n  the 
mean  time,  fa.nous  throughout  Europe.  Mpriey,  an  Englifbrnan, 
CJerrard  of  Cremona,  an  Italian,  and  Gerbertof  Aurillac,  a  French- 
man, afterwiirds  more  eminent  as  Pope  Sylvefter  the  Thir  ,  long 
fluclied  at  the  Moorifh  fch.  ols  in  Spain  Ariiong  the  Chridian  Al- 
chcmifts  of  this  p  rioJ  are  reckoned,  Sjxo  Grammatirus,  the  learned 
JDane,  John  Duns  Scotus,  John  Baflbi,  1  kewife  a  Scotfman,  Ri- 
chard o'  England  wrote  fome  curious  trvatifeson  metals,  and  mvented 
a  prcparati  in  of  gold,  to  which  h.  afcribed  the  medicinal  virtue  of  , 
reiloring  to  old  age  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  of  curing  many  difeafes. 
Of  this  age  was  likewife  John  Cremer,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter,  who 
fpent  many  yeans  m  fearch  of  the  Philo.'opher's  Stone.  John  Dauf- 
tin  wrote,  about  the  fame  period*  "  a  vifion  concerning  the  Philo- 
fo:  her's  Stone."  Alan,  a  Ciftercian  monk.  Abbot  of  Clairvnux^ 
Bifliop  of  Auxerre,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  certain  Di^a 
de  Lapide  PhtlofophicQ^  whicn  are 'yet  prcferved.  Thomas  Aquinas^  the 
famons  theologian,  was  the  author  of  a  treatife  de  ejfe  tt  effintia mini" 
ralium^  a  The/aurus  AUbemia  fecreiijfimus^  Jecre*a  alchynya  magna^ 
.Jiffy  and  other  ('mail  works.  John  the  ruemy-fecond,  uho  poflcf-' 
fed  the  fee  of  Rome  in  1316;  and  left  at  his  death  a  treaiure  of 
eighteen  m  llions  of  crowns  in  gold^  and  feven  miijions  in  precious 
ftones  and  confecrated  veflbis ;  left  alfo  a  treatise  in  Latin,  on  C  e 
transformation  of  metals ;  and  is  numbered  among  the  alchemifts. 
Among  the  mod  famous  alchemifts  of  the  fame  period  was  ^ean  de 
Roquet ailladty  of  the  order  of  Minorite  Friars,  who  lies  b-.ricd  at 
Villa  Franca  near  Lyons.  John  de  Meun,  famous  as  the  author  of 
a  patt  of  the  Roman  ie  la  Rofe^  wrote  alio,  in  French,  a  Mirrour  of 
Jlkhemy^  and  a  work  encituled,  R>monJi  antes  of  Nature  to  the  /r-  ' 
ring  Alcbemijl^  and  the  Alchemtjfs  Reply  to  Nature,  Th jugh  moft  of 
the  ftudcncs  of  chemidry  belonging  to  this  period  were  merely  vain 
purfuers  of  unattainable  ferrets  m  alchemy  ;  yet  there  were  alfo  men, 
fuch  as  Cardinal  f^i talis  de  FumOy  who  fought  in  chemiftry,  new  re- 
medies for  the  cure  of  dlfeaf.s.  ThadJxus  of  Florence,  Gentilis  da  ' 
Foligno,  and  other  teachers  in  the  fchools  of  Italy,  wrote  diiFerenc 
colle(^ions  of  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  chemical  medicines. 
Gilbert  of  England,  in  his  compend  of  Medicines  and  Difeafes,  enu- 
merates,  among  other  remedies,  a  pariicular  mercurial  ointmcfit  pre- 
pared with  muitard.  Raymond  Luliv  of  Palm4  in  Majorca,  was  one 
of  the  great  ornaments  of  chemiftry  in  this  age.  Much  more  Roger 
Bacon,  of  Oxford,  the  great  reftorer  of  experimental  philofophy. 
The  favourite  principle  of  Lully,  and  vari  <us  other  chemifts  of  the 
fame  period,  rcprefehred  fulphur  and  mercury,  as  the  elements  of  all 
the  other  metals.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  large  proportioti  of  the 
moft  eminent  products  which  chemiftry  is,  even  at  this  time,  capable 
to  yield.  He  was  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  eight  and  twenty,  dif- 
ferent tieatifes  oi\  chemicail  fubjeds.  Sometimes,  in  this  period,  the 
'  I  i  2'  dealers 
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dealers  in  alchemy,  were  profecuted  by  thetnquiiition^as  perfbnswbo 
.  '  fought  to  accompliih  fupernatural  operations  by  the  affiftaii<.e  of  evil 
fpirits.  Arnold  Bacliuone,  of  Barcelona,  one  of  the  moft  prolific 
chemical  writers  of  this  period,  has  left  a  number  of  treatifes  wrbich 
explain  many  procefles  alchemical,  medicinal,  and  belonging  to  the 
arts.  •  Among  his  chemical  preparations  for  the  ufe  of  medicine  were 
fpirit  of  wine  and  antimonial  wine.  Albert  of  BolIftadt^Biihop  of 
Rattfbon,  a  man  of  univerfal  knowledge,  applied  alembics  and  a]a- 
dels  to  the  ufes  of  fublimation  and  diflillation  ;  knew  the  method  of 
purifying  gold  and  filver  by  the  admixture  of  lead  ;  and  wrote  not  a 
few  curious  treatifes  on  the  metals  in  general,  the  philofopher's  ftone, 
and  the  other  dodrtnes  and  purfuits  of  the  alchemifts.  Kiany  mines 
'were,  at  the  fame  time,  wrought  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Styria,  Ca* 
rtnthia,  the  Tyrolefe,  in  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  in  Spain,  Tufcany,  Sweden,  England,  &c.  A  preparation 
of  the  oxyds  or  calces  of  lead  and  tin,  was,  even  in  this  age,  in  ufe 
for  glazing  pottery.  Lucas  della  Robbia  of  Florence,  bom  in  the 
year  1388,  pradiied  the  art  of  painting  on  gla(s.  A  Frenchman, 
named  De  Caqueray,  was  the  inventor  of  blowing  glafs.     The  art  of 

Jicklin^  herrings  was  found  out  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1374,  by 
.  W.  Bockel.  Alum-works  were  riot  yet  common  in  Europe  ;  the 
fupplies  of  that  article  beiog  obtained,  tor  the  prefcnt,  out  of  Tur- 
key ^nd  Barbary.  Various  improvements  were,  in  the  fame  age, 
made  in  the  art  of  extradltng  colouring  matters  from  vegetables,  and 
in  the  difl  llation  of  brandy  and  other  ardent  fpirits.  The  bufinefa  of 
the  apothecary  was,  in  this  age^  appropriated,  at  London  and  elfe- 
where,  to  a  diftindl  profeffion. 

The  next  period,  the  Age  of  the  Schoolmen,  comprehends  only 
the  fifteenth  century.  1  his  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe,  to  which  ihofe  two  great  events,  the  convention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  the  taking  of  Confbantinople  by  the  Turks,  more  ef- 
pecially  contributed.  But,  the  tranflation  of  the  writings  of  the  phi- 
lofcphers  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  more  abundant  dilFufion  of 
books  in  general,  were  not  fufficient  at  once  to  abolifh  the  errors  of 
alchemy.  The  two  Hollands,  father  and  fon,  profeflcd,  in  this  age, 
to  convert  the  Bafe  into  precious  metals  ;  and  reprefented  fufphur  and 
mercury  as  the  common  elemej}C6  of  all  metallic  bodies.  They  had 
^'karned  to  purify  metallic  ores  with  vinegar :  and  Aqua  Regia,  and  the 
flits  of  urine  appear  to  have  beeffr  well  known  to  them.  They  have  left 
*  in  German  and  Latin  niore  than  ten  or  twelve  different  treatifes,  which 
are  Extant  in  pririf,  under  their  names.  '  George  Ripley,  an  Engli/h 
cheroift,  of  the  fame  period,  was  rdated,  by  defcent,  to  the  famous 
Friar  Bacon,  had  fludied  the  writings  c;f  Bacon  and  fome  other  chc- 
'  mifts  of  the  preceding  age,  but  acquired  his  knowledge  ftill  more 
from  the  enquiries  which  he  made  in  his  various  travels.  He 
has  enumerated  calcination,  folution,  feparation,  conjun£lion,  putre- 
fadlion,  congelation,  fublimation,  fermentation,  exaltation,  multi- 
plicatiod,  aAd  projct^ion^  as  the  fevcral  fteps  in  the  procefs  for  pre- 
paring 
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paring  the  philofopher's  ftone.  He  was  reparted  to  have  given  to  th« 
Knights  of  St.  John's  full  loo^ooolib.  of  gold  of  his  own  making, 
to  enable  them  to  defend  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  againft  Mahomet  the 
Second,  and  the  Turks.  Thomas  Morton,  another  EngliOiman^. 
wrote,  in  the  year  1477,  a  work  under  the  title  of  Crede  Afihi\  in  ^ 
which  are  communicated,  among  other  things,  various  aIch.emicjiL 
fccrets,  which  he  tlrought  of  great  value.  Jacques  Coeur,  Mmifl.er 
of  the  Finances  to  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  wrote  a  treatife  on 
alchemy,  and  pretended  to  derive  from  his  ikill  in  it  that  wealth 
which  he  owed  much  rather  to  the  arts  of  fraud  and  'extortion  in  his 
office.  In  this  age  arofe  the  do£lririe  of  the  neceility  of  fupernatural 
-revelation,  to  enable  the  alchemift  to  penetrate  to  the  moft  fecret 
myfteries  of  his  fcience.  Preparations  of  gold  were,  fn  this  age,  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  as  valuable  remedies.  Count  Bernard  of 
Trevifa,  who  was  born  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1406,  after  many 
travels  into  almoft  all  the  countries  of  the  world  then  known,  con- 
ceived that  he  had  found  out  the  fecret  of  preparing  the  philofopher'g  . 
ftonc  Gold  and  mercury  are  two  of  the  ingredients  which  he  held 
to  be  neceflary  in  that  work.  To  thefe  he  added,  among  other  things, 
a  ce/cain  proportion  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  His  writings  are 
flill  in  high  efti  mat  ion  with  thofe  who  are  curious  in  refearch' after 
the  antiquities  of  chemifiry. 

Mr.  Gmelin  proceeds  next  to  th^  hiflory  of  the  age  of  Paracelfus, 
Into  which  we  regret  that  we  could  not  attend  him,  without  eniarg. 
ing  this  article  beyond  the  limits  which  mud  be  afli^rYed  to.ir. 
It  is  even  but  an  extremely  meagre  Skeleton  of  the  firft  three  fedliona 
of  his  work,  that  we  have  been  enabled  here  t6  exhibit.  But,  the 
reader  will  do  no  more  than  jufiice  to  the  work,  who  (hall  from  our 
extradts  infer,  that  ir  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  monuments  of  the 
connbination  of  profound  and  entertaining , erudition,  with  accurate 
fcieoce,  which  are  to>e  found  in  the  ftores  of  modern  literature.  It 
is  abfolutely  unique  in  the  literature  of  Chemiftry.  And  we  cannot 
conclude  without  recommending  it  earneftly  to  Englifli  tranflation. 

Memotres  de  Candide\  fur  la  Liberie  de  la  Pre/fe'^  la  Paix  Ge»/rale\ 
les  Fondemens  de  rOrdre  Social  \  et  d^ autre  bagatelles.  Far  le  Doc« 
teur  Emmanuel  Ralph.     A  Altona.     1802. 

Mempirs  of  Candide  \  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs ;  on  the  General  Peace  ; 
the  fundamental  Principles,  of  Social  Order  \    and  other  trifles.     By  ' 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Ralph.     Tianilated  from  the  Third  Edition  of  the 
original  German.     8vo.     Pp;  302.     Altona.     1802. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  graft  the  fruits  of  dullnefs  oa 
the  ftock  of  genius,  like  Avellcnada's  Don  Quixote  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Scarron's  Roman  Comique,  and  it  w(>uld  hardly  defcrve 
o.ur  notice  were  not  every  ob/crvation  that  comes  from  a  Frenchman 
on  the  prefent  fituation  of  France  in  fome  degree  interefiing,  for  it  ii 
I  i  3  obviouily 
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obvioufly  the  produflion  of  a  French  pen,  though  the  title  page  aft* 
jiounces  it  as  a  tranflation  trt^in  the  German. 

The  author  fuppofes  Candide,  now.*  a  very  old  man,  to  be  at  PariSf 
and  he  thus  makes  his  d^-but  at  the  Opera,  in  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  work  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  fyftem  of  Republtcaa 
France, 

**  Nu  !  my  eyes  are  hardly  fufficient  to  contemplate  this  Paris  which  bai 
ratfed  the  human  underlianding  to  lo  high  a  pitch  of  glory,  whe  e,  nnce 
the  expullion  of  kings,  every  citizen  is  become  a  king;  th  s  Paris,  which 
its  monarchs  had  made  the  mctrop  «lis  of  France,  and  whic(i  the  Republi- 
cans meai.,  in  a  fliort  time,  to  ;eikder  the  meiroiiolis  of  the  world,  *%e  arc 
compelled  then  to  come  s  that  a  revolution  is  a  nne  thing;  it  reconciles  me 
to  the  optemilm  o.  Lfibnitz,  which  a  great  phiiofopher  of  a  littie  hamlet  in 
Weilphalia  had  preached  to  me  \u  vain  during  fo.ty  years.  Yes  Paris 
would  be  the  Eldorado  o:  Europe,  if,  with  its  brilliant  renown,  it  procure 
to  itfelf  an  eternal  peace.  Ii  \%ould  be  fingulariy  pleafant  to  live  there  if 
we  were  not  fo  often  compelled  to  die  there. 

"  So  (aid  C:tndide«  as  he  one  day  entered  the  Opera  Houfe  to  fee  the 
reprefentalion  of  Armide.  His  enihufia^m  continued  til  the  fcene  of  the 
Devils,  which  the  pit  chole  to  interrupt  f  r  the  purpole  of  tinging  in  chonts 
loud  Hymns  to  Liberty,  a  (ma  1  repub!  can  liienie  which  the  Ane  ladies  in 
the  boxes  cho'c  to  hiis,  and  wtiich  the  citizens  beiow  them  jufti tied  by 
making  them  beg  pardon  on  ttieir  knees.  Behoid,  cries  the  Weltphalian, 
A  noble  homage  lo  freedom,  but  which  the  tine  women  oi  Paris  (hould  have 
Tended  more  freely.'' 

The  fJlowing  obfervation,  in  a  note,  give  us  a  good  pi£lure  of  die 
fiabilicy  of  governmetit  introduced  by  the  revolution. 

♦*  One  of  our  flatefmen,  whom  the  (late  has  not  thought  proper  to  caB 
to  its  councils,  has  calculated,  during  ibme  of  his  philoiopbic  ieifure*  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revo'ution  to  the  conlulai  government,  there  have 
been  two  and  thirty  political  catechifms  avowed  by  the  contiituted  authori- 
ties, which  iuppoles  two  and  thirty  different  governments." 

The  follf  wing  charader  of  Buonaparte  dtferves  notice.  The  au- 
thor has  before  c<'mpared  him  with  Timoleon,  the  reader  will  judp 
how  the  following  portrait  juftfics  the  comparifon. 

*'  We  do  not  know  if  this  memoir  will  reach  the  Firft  Conful ;  this  youif 
hero  is  i.ot  acrufionied  to  v^rite,  he  neither  anfwers  tatires  nor  dedications, 
Betides  he  is  fo  difficult  of  ac'cefs,  all  the  ways  that  lead  to. his  perton  an 
obftrufled  either  by  adulation  that  creeps,  or  by  impudence  that  calofih 
Hiates;  he  would  wilb,  like  Aiigutian  and  Lewis  XIV.  lo  fee  every  thii^ 
with  hisejes,  to  animate  every  thing  by  his  genius^  but  an  inaoreffibk 
wall  is  rai.'ed  belwecii  him  and  the  people  who  implore  him.  He  calls  fef 
light,  but  it  is  rende.ed  heterogeneous  before  it  reaches  him,  he  exleadl 
his  arms  towards  ti  uth,  and  like  Ixion  only  embraces  a  cloud.'' 

Is  this  intended  for  praife  or  tcnfuTe  I 
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The  author  pays  this  juft  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunaic 
Lewis  XVI. 

*'  During  111  is',  convcrfation  the  Hfangers  arrived  at  the  fijuare  originally 
Jecorated  for  Lewis  the  Well-beloved,  made  afterwards,  by  the  greateft 
of  sCrimes,  the  Square  of  the  Revolution,  metamorphofed  now  into  the 
Square  of  Concord,  and  which,  when  the  republic  (hall  become  ftrong 
eiiough  to  flievv  itielf  juft,  vviJl  be  called  the  Square  of  Lewis  XVL" 

But  amidftall  this  we.  find  that  rooted  fear  and  hatred  of  this  coun- 
try, which  we  too  much  apprehend  will  be  found  in  the  breaft  of 
every  Frenchman  undrr  whatever  form  the  government  of  France  is 
adminiftered;  Delenda  eft  Carthago,  is  hinted  at  as  the  only  mean 
of  giving  permanent  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The  author  introduces 
this  hint  in  a  dialogue  between  two  perfons,  whom  he  calls  Molto 
Curante  and  Poco  Curante,  on  the  probable  lability  of  the  peace  of 
Luneville. 

"   POCO  CURAKTE. 

"  Do  you  believe  then  that  tfie  two  minifters  who  are  poing  to  open  the 
fTttings  at  Luneville  will  reprcl'ent  the  emprefs  of  the  feas  in  both  the  worlds, 
the  ro^al  republic  of  Great  Britain. 

"    MOLTO  CURANTE. 

"  Lead  of  all :  for  if  flie  fliould  defcend  to  confider  herfelf  as  fo  renrefented 
flie. would  betray  the  fecrct  of  her  weaknefs,  and  we  fliould  not  want  a 
cojigrci's  to  give  peace  to  Europe. 

"    rOCO  CURANTE* 

"  I  will  go  further.  It  i<  pollible  that  this  (hadow  of  a  continental  peace 
may  bring  on  a  maritime  truc(%  and  that  the  fear  of  a  coalition  which  majr 
fliut  all  the  ports  of  Europe  againft  Griiat  Britain,  and  the  apprehenfion, 
yet  much  better  founded,  of  leeing  fome  new  Agathocies  deicend  on  her 
territory,  may  bend  the  pride  of  this  fecond  Carthage,  lb  far  as  to  induce 
her  to  ask  from  another  Il';me  a  peace  of  circumflances ;  but  this  will  not 
conflitute  a  real  peace  :  tp  cede  rights  is  not  to  llipulate  for  interefts.  L 
can  only  fee  in  the  fallacious  tranquillity  of  Europe  after  the  futile  cere- 
mony 01  the  Congrefs  that  pacifies  her,  the  flumber  of  wearinefs  Ihat  pofTelfed 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  tliey  (bon  ihook  off  to 
compleat  the  work  of  mutual  affaffination/' 

Hijioire  its  Swffes  ou  Hehetlens,  depuis  hs  terns  les  plus  recules^  j^fyties 
a  not  jours.  Par  P.  H.  Mallet,  anclen  Profefleur  des  Academies 
d*Upfa1,  de  Caflel,  &c.     A  Geneve,  par  G.  J.  Manget.     1803. 

Hijlory  of  the  Stuifs  or  Helvetians^  from  the  remoteji  times  to  the  prejent 
day^  By  P.  H.  Mallet,  ancient  ProfefTor  of  the  Academies  of  Up- 
i^l,  Cauel,  &c.     In  4  vols.    Printed  at  Geneva.     1803. 

THIS  long  detail  ot  the  foreign  wars  and  internal  commotions  of 
the  Swifs  confederative  Republic,  through  fo  many  centuries, 
however  interefting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  this  work 
is  publifhed,  would  be  very  little  fo  to  the  generality  of  Englifli 
readers,  we  fliall  therefore  not  attempt  to  give  even  an  analyfis  of  the 

I  i  4  whole 
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vhole  work,  but  only  notice  fucb  parts  as  are  moft  likely  to  attrad 
general  uttcnlion, 

T^he  following  is  an  account  of  the  narrow  effape  of  the  celebrated 
Will  jam  Tell,  at  the  commencement  of  that  Revolution,  whuh, 
afterwards,  uader  h'saufpiccs,  was  the  foundation  of  ih©  free  govern- 
ment of  Switz^rl  ind. 

•'  Gefler  ordered  William  Tell  to  he  arrefled,  but  fearing  that  bisf.iendf 
inighl  carr^  him  awa)'  from  the  pnibn  of  AliorQ  he  reuJved  .to  coiidut^ 
hiii)  h'mlelf  acfois  the  lake  to  his  own  ftrong  cafile  of  Kufnachl ;  acco.d- 
ingl)  h.-  had  Inni  loaded  with  chains,  and  eiiiharked  with  h<in  himfelf  for 
thai  purpoj;.  Tliey  had  nearly  reached  the  place  of  their  dcftination, 
^'tu^n  one  of  ihole  imp^iuous  wind$,  which  (o  often  diitnrb  the  navigation 
of  that  fiorni)  lake,  having  excited  a  violent  tempefi,  Gpller  found  himself 
compelli-d  to  irufc  his  Ovvn  life  to  ihe  man  whoTe  death  he  had  determined. 
H(^  knew  both  his  itrength  and  h.s  Ikill.  He  ordered  his  chains  to  be  (aken 
ofi',  and  then  Tell  cpnirived,  notvvilhiianding  1  lie  .tern peii,  to  bring  the 
toaJ  when*  a  flat  rock  [plate  forme],  which  is  (lill  called  the  Plat.orm,  or 
\\y^  \l'n\y  of  Wi  liam  Tell,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  throviing  him'elf  on 
the  ll.ore,  and  enfure  his  own*rafetv,' while  pufliing  off  the  boat  >vith  \ii% 
foot,  he  lelt  his  enpm)  e3wp<»red  to  the  greateii  danger." 

Thr  hift'  rian,  aft^T  detail. ng  the  various  events  of  this  momentous 
ilruggle,  gives  the  tollpwipg  account  of  the  commemoration  of  its 

final  fu^^pefs. 

"  In  this  feftival,  at  once  religious  and  political,  after  a  mafs  for  the 
fouls  o(  tho'e  wiiphad  died  xm  the  field,  their  names  were  read  biftire  the 
thrte  different  tribes,  \%lto  ofl'.  ii  united  on  the  fame  fpot  that  had  witnefled 
the  valour  and  the  patriot j  m  of  ihofe  to  whom  they  ovied  their  liberty. — 
pfihaps  there  is  no  nati»  n  in  Europe  wh  ch  preferyeda  memorial  fo  irome- 
fliatel)  before  them  of  the  mo(t  gloiious  feature  of  their  hi!tory,  or  ihe  ilr 
lulirious  acfions  of  their  anceftors,  or  pollelRid  fo  lively  a  relpecl  for  their 
n.cmory,  lluii  children  learned  to  lifp  the  ftory  of  them  from,  their  ear  lied 
iitfiincy,  they  uere  as  m)a(  h  ftruck,  asmuch  agitated,  by  thefe  wonderful 
events,  as  il  ihey  were  not  more  } ears  remote  than  they  are  ages;  the 
fl  iph'Td,  while  he  conduds  his  flock  over  the  mountains,  finds,  \\\  a  thou- 
fai  cl  paces,  the  monuments  which  gratitude  has  ere^ed  to  the  founder  of 
Lbcrt).'? 

Fmn«  this  fcene  we  are  induced  to  turn  to  the  events  that  over- 
fhrew  their  remnant  of  national  ^^ratitude  and  independence,  that 
Tipped  the  foundation  ofl  berty,  morality,  aiid  t^ligion,  and,  to  uf(? 
^bc  wurdb  of  a  fpiriied  poet, 

*■  DeP  ro}ed  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour.* 

^f  A  detailed  account  of  this  great  event  muft  not  be  expe^ed  here— r 
The  caufes  v«  Ijich  hnve  produced  it,  and  the  circumftances  which  have  at-: 
tei  ded  is  are  yet  too  recent,  too  much  di.^figured  by  the  art  now  lo  well 
pracliicd  of  d  teivijig  the  public,  by  fear  <jr  by  flattery,  and  alfo  by  a  too 
nvely,  th«  ugh  jiiO,  {<»rr()w,  lo  permit  us  to  ()ecertain  of  knowing  them,  or 
^efcrib.ng  them  yyith  cxadl  truth. 

.  .  ^  **  Fromi 
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"  From  the  commencement  of  this  mem  irable  revolution,  which  over- 
turned every  thing  that  had  been  eftabli  red  in  France  Cot  (o  many  centu- 
ries, the  Swifs,  attached  by  numberleCs  ties  to  the  former  Hate  of  their 
neighbours,  were  more  inlerelted  than  any  other  people  in  thefe  great  in- 
novations. All  their  relations  to  them  were  formed  on  the  authority  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  were  accallomed  to  refped  as  much  as  his  own  fub- 
jeds.  When  they  found  that  thcfe  fubjedts,  iniiead  of  the  homage  they 
hadalwavs  paid  him»  had  fubstitqted  expreffion  of  hatred  and  cries  of  re- 
volt, instead  ot  admiration  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  mcmarch  they  breath 
outrage  aguinst  royalty,  and  an  ardent  enthufiai'm  for  republican  equality  ; 
when  they  were  lold  thit  their  nation,  its  laws,  and  its  government,  fo 
often  an  objed  cf  raillery  to  the  French,  were  now  become  that  of  their 
most  violent  admiration.  That,  reckoning  nothing  on  the  difference  betwen 
the  two  states  the  Swifs  feeraed  to  become  the  models  of  this  new  people, 
they  remained  ipme  time  in  astoniihment  and  uncertainty,  hoping,  never-  . 
theiefs, '  thut  whatever  might  be  the  relult  of  thefe  violent  commotions,  they 
had  nothing  but  favour  to  exped  from  thole  who  had  hitherto  profelled  to 
be  their  imitators.*' 

That  this  notion  was  but  too  generally  adopted,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  this  country,  we  all  may  remember. 
The  hiftorian  proceeds, 

'^  The  events  that  followed  foon  taught  them  that  this  hope  deceived 
them,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  placed  between  the  throne  and 
the  icaffold,  filenced  every  coi.iidoration  before  the  danger  that  menaced 
them,  and  the  high  fituation  to  which  they  afpired.  There  were  in  France 
eleven  Swifs  regiments,  whofe  valour,  wliole  excellent  difcipline,  and  in- 
corruptible fidelKy,  were  objeds  of  the  grealeft  dtiiru(l  to  thofe  who  wer« 
resolved  on  the  deftruclion  of  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy.  They  firft 
attempted  to  f^Sduce  them,  but  their  ancieDt  virtue  did  not  joelte  itfelf;  a 
few  foldiers  only  of  a  regiment  not  acknowledged  by  the  Cantons,  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  drawn  into  ibme  a^.<  of  fedition.  Some  of  thefe  wretches 
were  condemned  to  death  for  having  violated  their  oaths,  and  others  to  the 
gallies  for  having  plundered  the  military  cheft ;  but  the!e  were  liberated  by 
the  new  authorities  in  France,  and  brought  in  triumph  into  the  legiflative 
-afTembly  as  vidims  refcued  from  tyranny,  and  it  ^decreed  them  .rewards, 
the  honours  of  htting,  and  of  a  public  triumph.  Sometime  afterwards  ano- 
ther Swifs  regiment,  that  of  Erneli,  refpedable  for  its  antiquity,  its  f'er- 
vices,  and  its  good  condud,  was  aflkiled,  confined  in  its  barracks,  difarmed, 
and  plunder'  d,'  in  the  town  of  Aix,  though  its  officers  had  made  it  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  confUtution. 

'•  Theie  orfences,  and  many  oth-rs,  were  heavy,  but  they  were  forgot-, 
ten,  effaced,  if  we  may  u:e  the  t* xpreflion,  by  the  horrible  crime  which 
followed  then,  on  the  lOih  of  Auguit,  in  the  fame  year,  1792.  One  would 
Mriih,  if  it  were  pollible,  to  conceal,  from  poflerity  the  dreadful  treatment 
which  the  Swils  of  the  King's  Guard  received  on  that  day  from  the  barba- 
fous  horde  \%ho  wi(hed  to  deftroy  that  unhappy  Prince  and  his  family,  and 
'whom  thcgua.ds,  impelled, hy  a  feme  of  duty  and  of  honour,  wifhed  to. 
/ave.  Fuiious  becaut'e  they  could  not  make  them '  tfaitors,  thefe  affaflins, 
cither  fanatic  or  b.  i bed,  overpowerd  them  with  their  immenle  i^bmbers, 
furr  imded  them,  and  murdered  them,  in  detail,  dellroying  above  eight 
buudred  oificdrs  and  foldiers,  and  carrying  tlieir  torn  and  yet  palpitating 
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limbs  round  Paris  in  triumph.  A  few  ^f  thofe  who  had  been  abl^  to  (ave 
themfelves  were  afterwards  farrificed  in  the  bloody  days  of  the  2d  and  3il 
of  September,  and  in  other  at  lacks;  eighty  of  them,  who  were  priforiers, 
were  conducled  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  a  fmali  number  only  e/caped, 
"who  leturned  to  theircountry  ragged  and  half  naked,  bleeding  and  wounded, 
where  they  plunged  more  than  a  ihoufand  families  in  mourning,  and  car- 
ried GVGty  where  the  ftrongcjl  feelings  of  furrow  and  indignation. 

"  What  would  not  the  Swifs  have  done  m  fimilar  circum/lances  feme 
ages  before?  All  Europe  expelled  to  fee  them  arm  to  the  laft  man  to  ob- 
tain a  juft  fatisfadion  for  the  mod  cruel  of  injuries.  But  every  thing  was 
changed — Government,  people,  circum (lances.  The  friends  of  gold  and 
of  eale,  and  thofe  of  France,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  uegociator,  at 
once  able  and  popular,  cveq  the  interceflion  of  the  Kbg,  who,  though 
more  injured  himfelf,  was  too  generous  too  merciful,  lulled  adeep,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreffion,  both  refentment  for  the  pad  anc]  anxiety  for  the  future. 
The  Diet  then  afTcmbled  at  Arau,  declared  for  pcrfi fling  in  neutrality.  All 
vengeance  appeared  imprudent  to  it,  and  all  war  impoflible.  The  mind 
was  pre-occupied  with  an  idea  which  the  event  alone  has  made  appear  to 
us  as  chimerical  at  prefent,  as  it  was  then  plaufible  and  dangerous.  The 
French  revolution  was  confldered  as  a  violent  tempeft,  terrible  indeed,  bat 
which  would  foon  pafs  away  of  itfelf.  BeGdes,  at  that  time,  m  encmra^ 
ment  was  offered  to  tlie  Swiss,  no  safety,  no  succour,  no  suhsidiet,  no  alliance/* 

Much  more  could  we  extract  from  this  fpiritcd  and  interefting  part 
of  the  work,  but  we  have  perhaps  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  quo- 
tation :  the  lad  fentence  alludes  to  the  indolence  of  the  royal  party  in 
France.  We  have  particularly  marked  it  as  applicable  to  ourfelves. 
If  one-tenth  part  of  the  pioney  that  we  lavifhsd  on  German  allies, 
or  of  the  troops  who  were  employed  in  fruitlefs  expeditions,  had 
been  fent  to  affift  the  fuffering  and  indignant  Swi(s,  an  eruption  might 
have  been  made  on  the  French  territory,  that  would  have  (haken  the 
fabric  of  anarchy  and  defpotifm  to  its  foundation.  But  let  us  at  leaft 
be  thankful  to  Providence  that  we  have  happily  avoided  this  ftupor, 
which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  but  mifguided  people  of  Hel« 
vctia. 


Jmmenfes  Preparatifs  de  Guerre  qui  eurent  lieu  en  France^  i^abord  afreJ 
le  Traiie  d* Amiens^  Fragment  d*un  Expofe  Hiflorique  des  Evenenwu 
qui  ont  amene  la  Rupture  de  ce  Traits,  Par  Sir  Francis  D*Ivcm<MS, 
8vo.  Pp<  48.  De  Boffe,  Gerard-ftreet  j  Dulau  and  Co.  Soho- 
fquare,  &c.  1804. 
FaSfs  and  Illujlrations  relative,  to  the  Military  Preparations  carried  »m 
in  France^  in  the  Intervtil  between  the  Conclujion  of  the  Treaty  tf 
Amiens^  and  the  Commencement  of  tbi  prefent  War.  From  the 
French  of  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,  8vo.  Pp*  66.  *  26.  6d.  Hat- 
chard,  1804. 
IN  the  Tranflator's  **  Advcrtifemcnt**  he  obfcrves,  that  Sir  Francis 
D'lvcrnois's  pamphlet  appeared  to  him  "  to  exhibit  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  queftion  between  this  country  and  Fnuice  in  9 
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clearer  light  than  any  ot^cr  publicatipn  or  argument"  which  be  bad 
fcen  ;  and  ihercfore  he  thought  it  might  be  of  fcrvice  **  to  render  it 
acctfliole  to  the  mere  Englim  reader."  We  perfedly  agree  with  him, 
both  in  his  opinion  of  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  and  in  the  propriety  of 
tranflating  it  \  and  we  thinic  hoch  the  author  and  tranfl.tor  eminently 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public. 

As  the  tranflator  has  peifufroed  his  part  mod  ably,  in  our  quota- 
tions we  {hall  employ  his  language,  which  would  nut  eafily  be  im- 
proved, as,  without  a  fervile  adherence  to  the  leitery  it  conveys  unim- 
paired the  fpirit^  of  the  original ;  a  talk  not  very  eafily  accon>- 
pIiLhed. 

Unqueftionably  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  has  rendered  a  very  great  fervice 
to  Europe  in  general  and  to  Great  Bri  ain  in  particular,  by  the  clear 
and  forcible  manner  in  which  he  has  here  cxpofcd  the  audacious  fyf- 
tem  of  Confular  fraud,  artifice)  and  falfhood,  tut  too  fuccefsfuily 
employed  to  prejudice  the  powers  of  the  continent  againft  this  coun- 
try. I'his  expoiurc  is  not  efFedled  .by  ihgenious  argument,  or  by 
plaufive  (lattmentSy  but  by  authentic  documents  and  incontiovertible 
fa^^s,  from  which  the  moft  incredulous  cannot  poffibly  withhold  their 
belief,  with<<ut  avov^ing  their  coiitempt  of  truth,  without  wilfully 
Ihutting  their  eyes  and  ears  againd  convi^ion* 

The  author  Citgins  by  obferving  that  ever  fincc  the  commencement 
of  hoftilitics  each  party  has  reproached  the  other  wi(h  infincerity  in 
figning  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  without  any  real  defire  of  peace,  but 
m«  rely  to  have  an  opportunity  for  renewing  the  war  with  greater  prof- 
pe^  of  fuccefs.  But  when  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  during  the 
peace  which  enfued,  one  power  reductd  her  forces  one  half,  while 
the  other  doubled  her  forces,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
which  of  the  two  the  charge  of  infmcerity,  and  of  intended  aggrelEon, 
muft  neccflirily  attach.  By  the  report  prefcnted  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Secretary  at  War,  Dec.  8,  1 8ofi,  it  appeared  that  the 
Brttifh  army  which  at  the  cloie  of  the  war  ainounted  to  250,000  men, 
had  been  reduced  to  128,809;  and  thefeamen  had  been  reduced  from* 
136,000  to  50,000  and  Mr.  Addington  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
reducing  them  ftill  lower,  even  to  30,000.  We  ihall  prefently  fee 
how  Buonaparte  aAed  with  his  army  and  navy. 

By  the  accounts  prcfented  to  the  firft  National  AflTembly,  it  ap- 
peared chat  in  the  year,  ending  May  i,  1790,  the  French  army  had 
coft  104,1599275  livres ;  and  the  navy  and  colonies,  60,545,612, 
making  a  totil  of  164,704,887  Hvres.  Intent  on  reducing  the  na- 
tional expenditure,  the'aiTcmbly  began  their  fyflem  of  economy  wit.h 
the  army  and  navy  ;  the  expences  of  the  former  they  accordingly  re- 
duced to  79,000,000,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  to  39,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  118,000,000  livres.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  they  abolifhed  ' 
(moft  abfurdly,  indeed,)  the  annual  ballot  of  10,000  men,  for  the 
inilitia.  But  the  bafis  of  all  their  proceedings  was  the  principle,  that 
fo  long  as  France  renounced  all  ideas  of  conqueft,  an  army  of  151,000 
men  wa^  amply  fufficient  for  her.    We  all  know  how  foon  thofe 
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ideas  were  refumed,  with  a  luft  for  univerfal  revolution  as  the  raoid  to 
univerfa!  empire. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  the  laft  war ;  their  conquefts  on  the 
frontiers  of  their  dominions  ;  and  the  ftrong  line  of  fortreffes  bj  which 
they  were  protcfted,  together   with  the  ftate  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  all  combined  to  fecure  France  againft  danger  from  without, 
and  of  courfe  enabled  her  to  reduce  her  peace  eftabliOiment  very  low 
indeed.     But  fo  far  was  Buonaparte  from  being  difpbfed  to  adopt  this 
redudion,  though  the  flate  of  his  finances,  and  the  want  of  hands 
for  agricultural,    manufaduring,    and  commercial   purpofes,   feettied 
imperatively  to  prefcribe  it ;   that,  fix  weeks  after  he  had  figned  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  he  rendered  perpetual  the  decree  which   had  been 
pafled  during  the  war,  and  which  was  generally  expc<5led   to  be  an- 
nulled at  the  peace,  for  placing  at  his  abfolute  difpofai  the  whole  mzlc 
population  of  the  country,  between  the  ages  of  io  and  25.     When 
be  communicjited  his  will  on  this  fubjed  cothe  legiflative  authorities, 
be  farther  informed  them  that  he  had  immediate  occafion  for  iao,ooo 
confcripts  ;  which  annual  Aipply  muft  be  fo  regulated  as  •*  to  keep  up 
in  effective  army  of  the  line  of  300,000  men,  independent  of  a  miii- 
tia,  or  army  of  rej^rve  of  150,000  men  to  ^6i  as  auxiliaries,  which  he 
defigned  to  complete  in  three  years  !" 

"  Let  Hs  now  refer  to  the  very  curious  report*  of  Dam,  everji  cne  of 
whofe  propositions  was  in(iantly  adopted:  we  (hall  there  find,  that  the 
wlv>le  of  the  confcription  now  yields  a  mass  of  nearly  a  million  ofsoUiers  in 
Fiance;  and  fj  nee,  in  order  that  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  may  in 
their  turn  bear  arms^  no  one  is  required  to  ferve  more  than  five  years,  it 
^  follows,  from  this  law  thus  imjircved  fince  the  peace.  111,  that  in  each  of  the 
*  years  1802,  1803,  and  I8O4,  the  Conlul  would  have  at  his  difpofai  120,000 
recruits;  2dly,  that  this  annual  levy  would  aAerwards  be  limited  to  the 
number  neceifary  for  renewing,  by  a  fifth  part  every  yeau",  this  body  of 
4iO,000  men ;  %^\y,  that  at  the  end  of  (ive  years,  befides  thefe  430,<XX) 
a6tuaHv  in  arms,  aH  thofe  who  had  ferved  in  this  confcription,  and  obtained 
their  difcliargc,  would  ftUl  remain  vnder  the  command  of  the  government, 
if  not  as  confcripts,  at  lea^  under  the  denomination  of  requisitiomaries^  fo 
that  by  the  year  1807  the  pacific  Bonaparte  would  be  able  (o  colled,  at  the 
fliorted  notice,  from  800  lo  9IK)  thouiand  men,  perfedly  trained  and  difci- 
plined,  without  including  half  a  million  of  confcripts  not  actually  enrolled, 
hut  confiantly  liable  to  be  fo  for  fervice  as  an  arriere  garde. 

^*  His  reporter,  I>aru,  pafled  rapidly  over  the  troops  of  the  line,  who'e 
number  was  then,  for  the  firlt  time,  propofed  to  be  made  300,000,  bat 
lcK)k  care  to  be  in  (he  fame  degree  difful'e  when  he  fpoke  of  the  Army  of 
Ref'erve.  Of  this  he  f^ated,  that  it  was  a  moft  aufpicious  eft^hlifhment, 
atid  would  be  attended  with  no  expenfe ;  fmce  it  would  be  difcipKned  by 
officers  of  the  line,  and  wojid  not  be'called  forth,  excejkt  mt  tmforesem  occa- 
sions. 1  fuppofe  ft  is  neetjlefs  to  (late  that  thefe  occmsions  were  very  exa^Iy 
/oreseeit,  and  tliat  this  happy  thought  of  the  Conful's  ^as  notliing  more  or 
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lefs  than  a  Bait  to  entice  the  people  voluntai'ily  to  enter  Iheir  names,  in  hope 
of  being  attached  to  this  pretended  army  of  reierve,  and  witlioat  the  ieall 
fufpictun  of  the  intention  of  government  to  raife  a  regular  army  of  450»0U0 
men,  into  which  they  would,  be  immediately  incorporated.  I  will  tranf- 
cribe  the  peroration  of  this  ingenious  repojter. 

"  It  would  be  eafy  to  excite  your  fenfibility  by  a  reprefentation  of  dif* 
trefs  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  law.  You  may  be  alked  why,  after 
(igning  a  peace,  you  retain  fuch  formidable  armies ;  and  whether  you  are 
not  apprehenhve,  that  by  calling  for  fuch  great  facrifices,  you  may  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  people  of  whom  you  are  the  miniliers.  All 
Europe  would  rejoice-  that  you  (kould  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  topics.  A  iegif- 
lator  is  influenced  by  nobler  thoughts.  He  does  not  imprudently  religa 
himfelf  to  a  security  defendent  on  uncertain  and  fleeting  circumstances  •  He  forms 
not  his  rules  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  His  object  is  to  edablidi 
the  edifice  of  fbciety  on  a  lading  foundation.  He  dehres  to  improve  the  cmt' 
diiioH  rfhis  cotemporaries ;  but  he  forgets  not  that  he  is  retponfible  for  tke  tra^ 
ptiilityoftheiootld." 

'*  Thus,  in  lefs  than  fevcn  weeks  after  the  iignatu.e  of  the  treaty  of' 
Amiens,  parliy,  I"fuppofe,  that  they  may  not.iraprudently  refign  Ihemfelves 
to  a  security  dependent  on  that  uncertain  and  fleeting  event ;  partly  to  improve  the 
CPttdition  ^  tie  present  race  rfrnankind\  but  above  all,  to  preserve  the  tranquiliitf 
^tht  world,  thefe  faithful  miniflers  of  the  fovereign  people  gave  their  (aiK> 
tion  by  acclamation  to  the  ellablilhment  of  an  army  of  the  line  twice  as  large 
as  that  which  the  Condituent  Affembly  had  laid  it  down  as  a  fdndamentai 
principle,  was  fulQBcient  for  France,  constant  in  her  pacific  dispositiM,* 

Nine  months  ^fter  this  Buonaparte  informed  Lord  Whitworth  that 
he  had  exceeded  this  vote,  by  bis  own  will  and  authority,  which  are 
paramount  to  all  decrees,  to  all  law,  and  that  **  his  army  will  be  im^ 
mediately  completed  to  480^000 V/f»,  all  ready  for  the  moft  defpernte  /»- 
terprizesy*  to  which  the  vain-boafting  ideot  added,  like  a  fpoiled 
child,  that  ^^  if  the  Britifh  government  provoked  him^  he  is  re/ohedto 
place  himself  at  their  head  to  crofs-  the  Straits  of  Dover  J' 

In  order  to  place  thefe  fadts  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of  view,  we 
Ihall  here  extract,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
the  con  traded  accounts  of  the  war  and  peace  eftablifhmctus  of  the  two. 
countries. 

•♦  1.  While  Great  Britain  reduced  her  army  and  navy  to  lefs  than  one- 
half  of  the  war-eftabliftiment,  Bonaparte  exerted  his  utnioit  endeavours*  to 
double  hi«. 

*'  2.  While  Great  Britain  c!imini(hed  her  expcnces,  Bonaparte  increafed 
his>  in  the  proportions  exhibited  in  the  following  tables  : 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Voted  for  1801,  being  the  lall  year  of  war. 

Army  -  '     -       .  -  .  /.1 9, 100,045 

Navy  -  -  -  -  I6,4'21>,337 

Ordnance  -  -  -  -  2,366,462 

37,395,842 
Voted 
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Voted  for  1803,  fccond  year  of  peace, 
^rmy  (including  fon^e  arrears  of  the  preceding  year)  jC.7,50O.009 

l^avy  *  I.  -  -  6,669,3'7» 

Oidnance  *  ^  •  .  *•  787»947 

■      ■  ■> 

14,937,325 

FRANCE. 
Voted  for  the  year  IX.  being  the  laft  of  war. 
Army     /         •  -  •  ••  liti.  220,000,000 

Mavy  -  •  *  -  86,000,000 

Total        «        306,000,000 

Voted  for  th»  year  X.  being  the  firft  of  peace. 
Army  -  -  -  .  iw.  210,000,000 

Kavy  V  ►  •  *  103,000,099 

ToUl  ,      •         315,000,000 

Voted  for  the  year  XI.  fecond  year  of  peace. 
Army  -  -  -  •  iw.  243.000,050 

Navy  •  .  .  •  126,100,000 

Total        -         369,000,000 

«'  With  ihefe  documents  before  our  eyes,  we  can  furely  be  at  no  lofs  to 
determine,  whether  military  preparations  were  canied  on  in  France,  and 
ivheihcT  the  mealures  of  precaution,  ahnounced  in  the  King's  meOage  of 
March  8,  wert'  fully  juliirted,  or  not.  Nay,  even  if  we  had  had  no  other 
cau  e  of  complaint,  than  this  laQ  budget — tota  ly  unlike  any  thing  ever  be- 
fore heard  of  in  a  feafon  of  peace  ;  if,  up  to  that  moment,  the  condud  of 
France  had  been  as  conciliatory,  as  it  was  in  fa6l  provoking-— Itiil* we 
fliould  have  richly  deferved  the  fate,  which  Bonaparte  designed  ibr  us,  had 
we  remained  uncencered  fpectators  of  the  vaf!  preparations  which  he  was 
making ;  or  had  we  not,  with  all  polfible  dif patch,  augmented  our  own 
force  in  an  adequate  propoition.'' 

We  ihould,  indeed,  have  deferved  that  fate,  and  a  flitl  worfe  fete, 
if  worfc  the  ingenuity  of  malice  and  mortified  vanity  could  have  dc« 
vifed,  had  we  fo  (but  our  eyes  againft  the  evidence  of  fafls. 

**  It  may  appear  Hrange,  that  two  f'uch  important  and  Hriking  events,  as 
this  W^Qond  /ieace-bur/get^  and  the  fecond  levy  of  120,000  confcripts,  (carcdy 
provoked  any  animaciveriion  in  Eurofw.  But  the  fadl  is,  they  were  not 
made  pubMc,  till  after  the  King's  melfage  had  notified  to  the  world,  that 
England  had  begun  to  take  precautionatj  nuamres ;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  very  ealiij  happened,  that  many  perions  fuppofed  them  td  be  occafioned, 
by  »he  no(ifu*ation  of  thole  meafures.  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
in  fa  •>,  coniiderably  antecedent,  and  of  which  they  were  the  real  caale. 
Oil  the  8th  of  March,  1803,  [the  date  of  the  KingV  melfage)  this  fecond 
/tf«f/'-^«rt^^/,  the  lecond  levy  of  conlcripts,  and  the  conference  with  the  Eng* 
liili  ambanador,.on  February  17,  in  which  the  Conful  fo  fidly  proclainied 

Ihem 
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them  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's^  were  matters  of  which  the  Continent  of 
Europe  was  altogether  ignorant.  When,  in  confequence  of  this  commu- 
nication, the  Kins  of  England  unexpe£ledly  made  known  the  meafures  of 
precaution  which  ne  was  taking,  it  appeared,  in  fome  fort,  as  if  he  were 
the  aggreilbr ;  and  \<hen  afterwards  the  offensive  fieps,  which  had  heen  pre- 
vioully  adopted  by  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  were  dilclofed,  thoib  who  had 
not  the  means  of  afcertaining  how  long  they  had  occurred  before  they  wero 
avowed,  naturally  enough  coniidered  them  as  meafures  purely  defenfive^ 
and  provoked  by  tlie  conduct  of  the  Briti(h  government. 

"  This  miftake,  however;  is  now  made  fufficiently  manifeft.  The  fecond 
levy  of  the  confcripts,  which  took  place  in  April*,  180J,  was  enadled  in 
May,  1802 ;  and  even  if  the  peace  had  not  been  other  wile  interrupted,  a 
third  ]e\y  of  the  fame  magnitude  would,  as  a  matter  of  eourfe,  have  taken 
place  in  the  prefeptyear,  ]S04.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  report  of 
Daru. 

"  The  budget  for  the  year  XL  was  firft  publiflied  in  the  Mtmiteur  of 
March  13th,  1803  ;  but  the  very  full  report  which  accompanies  and  con- 
cludes it,  is  dated  February  4,  {\5  Pluvoife) ;  at  which  time  Bonaparte,  at 
be  has  himfelf  admitted,  entertained  not  the  fmaileft  doubt  of  the  difpoii- 
tionof  the  Engliih  government  to  evacuate  Malta,  and  maintain  peace.*^ 
But,  in  fa6l,  the  budget  itfelf  (hofiile  as  it  is  in  its  whole  con(lru6lion)  has 
reference  to  a  dill  earlier  period,  antecedent  even  to  the  invaiion  of  Swit* 
zerland.  Its  date  is,  1802,  September  23  :  which  is  the  fir(l  day  of  what 
is  called  the  republican  year,  and  the  day  from  which  all  the  eilimates  of 
the  year  are  computed  ;  fo  that  when  in  March,  1803,  the  Con.'ul,  asmat- 
ter  of  form  had  it  laid  before  the  legiflative  authorities  it  was  nothing  lik« 
am  eftimate,  fufceptible  of  augmentation  dr  diminution,  for  the  enfuing 
year ;  but  it  was,  in  fofl,  an  account  of  the  current  expences  of  a  year,  of 
which  lix  months,  were  already  expired ;  during  which  fix  months,  one 
half  of  the  fupplies  fo  refpe^lfully  lolicited  by  the  Conful,  at  the  hands  of 
the  ministers  of  the  sryjsreign  people,  had  been  previaufly  expended  on  his  army 
and  navy. 

<(  This  budget  was  by  no  means  a  fecret  at  Paris;  but  even  fuppofing 
thtl^  the  Engliih  government  had  not  been  apprized  of  it  before  its  publica- 
tioii,  in  feventy  lolio  pages  of  the  Moniieur,  what  muft  have  been  their  fur- 
prife,  ailer  being  informed  by  Lord  Whitworth,  that  Talleyrand  had  laid 
great  ilrefs  on  the  poverty  of  the  French  finances,  and  the  total  imfiossibi-' 
lity  which  it  created  to  France  of  carrying  on  the  \Darfare,  to  which  even  a  partial 
ru/ttwe  loouUf  lead — to  find  in  this  budget  a  demonflrativc  proof,  that  in 
fpiteof  this /w^«/^////y,  and  the  systematic  desire  of  peace',  profefied  by  the 
Firfl  Conful,  he  had  appropriated  to  his  navy  three  times  as  much  as  thecon* 
ilituent  anTeipbly  had  donti  ?  But,  indeed,  this  evidence  was  altogether 
unneceflTary,  after  their  ambaffador  had  been  daily  fending  word,  that  Bo- 
naparte threatened  them  willi  an  invafion,  ^nd  added,  that  he  had  480,000, 
men  ready  for  it.'* 

As  to  the  naval  force  of  France,  on  the  fmallnefs  of  which  the. 


•  See  the  Moniteur  of  April  17,  1803. 
t  See  Lord  Whitworth's  difpatch  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  of  February  17, 
1803. 

Ufuff  r* 
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Ufurper  fnunded  To  triumphant  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  fears  of 
the  Br'uifli  miniftry  were  grouridlefs^  incefl'antly  repeating  that  he  had 
but  three  corvettes  at  Dunkirk  an  J  two  frigates  in  Holland,  prudenily 
overlooking  the  ftrnng  force  at  Breft  under  Linois,  and  all  the  (hips 
in  a  ftate  of  prepai  ^tion,  and  alfo  the  vaft  <u  ns  which>  in  time  of  peace, 
he  had  appropriated  to  the  naval  departmenr, 

"  Bonaparte  is  pleafed  to -affirm,  that  he  had  made  no  p;eparation — Ibat 
•  the  armaments  alU'dged  ag^infi  him  were  purely  iiieal.  Were  thefe  bnd- 
gets  alio  purely  ideal?  Would  he  require  the  Engliih  Government  lo  fpe- 
cify  by  name  ever)  yard,  every  arfenal,  and  every  warehoufe,  in  which  he 
expended  the  enormous  i'ums  appropriated  to  his  navy,  fums  ^ar  exceeding 
tbofe  expended  by  the. Court  o«  Veriaiiles  in  the  year  .of  preparation  for 
taking  part  againil  England  in  the  American  war  ?  The  Engli  h  mix<i(lecs 
knew  very  well,  that  he  was  building  many  new  velTeU  at  Breil,  at  Tou- 
lon, at  Rochef<irt,  and  at  TOrient ;  they  knew  very  weM,  that  the  French 
government  had  bought  up  in  the  Baltic,  and  even  in  London,  great  quan- 
titities  of  naval  Aore«*.  But  'urely,  without  going  into  all  theie  details,  it 
iwas  quite  enough  to  (rive  them  the  alarm,  as  to  his  aclual  or  intended  ar- 
filaments,  to  learn  from  his  own  documents,  that  for  the  lail  fix  months  his 
navil  expeiKes  had  been  one  half  greater  thanlhofe  of  any  half  year  in 
the  war. 

''  Let  us  reverfe  the  cafe :  let  usfuppofe,  that  in  (he  beginning  of  )80S» 
Great  Britain,  in  ft  ead  erf  reducing  one  half  of  her  ibrces,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, had  eonfiderably  increaied  them,  while  France  h^d  been  diminilbiDg 
her's.  Would  not  fuch  a  condiid  have  been  regarded  at  St.  Cloud,  as  the 
certain  forerunner  of  hoililitic!* }  Would  not  the  Conful  have  held  it  out  to 
Europe,  as  a  de<tartion  of  war?  Could  any  man  have  blamed  him,  if  he 
had  had  immediate  recourie  to  measurei  <f  j^recauthn  f  Or  would  it  have 
been  expeded,  that  he  Qiould  l>ave  refted -perfectly  fatisfied  with  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  England,  that  (he  had  taken  no  step,  m  which  the  most  sa** 
Jliciaus  jeaimsy  could  hut  an  unfavourable  construction? 

"  Bonaparte  might  indeed  have  alleged  a  plaufible  pretext  for  (heiraft 
expences  on  his  navy.  To  a  certain  deg  ee,  an  unufuai  ex))endittire  upon 
that  rbje^l  might  have  been  juilirted,  by  the  (late  of  ruin,  to  which  the 
vidlories  of^England  had  reduced  it  in  the  war.  But  he  was  above  having 
recou.^e  to  <uch  arguments.  He  would  not yvi/f|^  his  conduct,  but  denied 
it.  He  had  made  no  pieparalions  ;  and,  on  suck  an  occasion,  it  xoas  his  highest 
ghry  to  have  been  taken  by  sur/irise  f." 

And  to  this  afTcrtion,  which  in  faKhood  and  impudence  almoft  out- 
does all  his  forner  outdoings,  uhen  we  confulcr  that  it  was  addreffed 
to  the  legiflative  body  who  had  voted  the  immenfc  fums  \^hich  he  had 


•  The  quantity  of  hemp,  purchafed  is  fiated  in  accounts  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, at  12,000  tons,  beii.g  a  greater  quantity  than  was  uTed  by  the  Er.giifh 
navy  in  the  mod  active  year  of  the  lait  war.  If  this  be  true,  and  iLit 
ftongl/  a)rroborat"ed  by  the  difpatcli,  with  which  he  has  equipped  his  num- 
berle.s  gun-boats,  it  is  furely  not  too  much  to  infer,  that  he  had  that  arma-« 
meet  in  his  contemplation. 

t  See  General  Andreoffy's  note  of  March  29,  1803. 

demanded 
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oimanded  For  his  navy,  that  very  body  itfelf  gave  its  complete  fane* 
tion,  re-echoing  it  throughout  ihe  country,  and  ftyling  the  man  who 
made  it  tht  Savtour  9/  Fratia. 

^  **  He  makes  a  merit  of  being  faien  hy  surfirize^^he  who,  before  he  was  ap* 

C'ized  of  the  meliage  which  called  iuilh  this  modefl  declaration,  had 
Milled  to  Lord  Whilworth  that  he  had  provided  again  ft  everj  event  which 
c;ould  occur, .  and  wa.^  prepared  for  fhe  word ;  tAat  he  couU,  at  a  mnment^i  no* 
ffirrj  complete  kk  army  to  the  uumUr  of  four  lamdred  and  eighty  thoHsand  men^ 

Omnia  praecept  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi. 

*•  fie  states  it  to  he  his  highest  ghry  that  he  ^as  tahen  hy  surjirise  \  he,  who  Ui 
tNery  few  da^s  before  had,  viitk  honest  pride,  proclaimed,  that  in  the  present 
day  Englandy  singL>-/mnded,  was  uuahle  to  contend  tvith  France, 

"  lie  tvas  taken  hy  surprise — He  who,  immediately  after  he  had,  by  the 
in  ft ru mentality  of  his  creature,  Regnauit,  recorded  tins  memorable  express 
soon  m  the  ardiives  of  the  legillators,  at  the  moment  of  their  adjournment, 
addrt^ffed  to  them  through  the  fame  man>  liie  following  expreffions,  at  lea:t 
tputUy  memorahU» 

*  You>  LegiUators,  wiH  not  fail  to  promote  in  your  refpedlive  neigh* 
bourhoods  the  publication  of  the  fa6l,  which  has  already  been  made  known 
here.  Let  all  the  inhabitants  oF  the  country  be  apprized,  that  the  enfuing 
campaign,  will  not  require  the  inipofition  oF  any  new  tax.  The  taxes 
voted  lor  the  (>eace-eftabli(hment  will  anfwer  all  the  calls  of  war*.' 

*'  S  J  that,  at  fall,  ^e  find  the  damning  proof,  that  Bonaparte  was  taken  fy 
surptise,  is  that  the  force,  which  he  had  kept  up  under  the  name  of  a 
pcace-eitabliihment,  was  fully  calculated  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
war.  J 

'  '*  The  real  fad  is,  that  the  information  communicated  by  Regnauit  was 

Cffi€t'y  true,  and  the  intereft  of  tlie  communication  might  have  been 
fghtened,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  didlofe  thd  fpiendid  fifcai  advan* 
lages,  which  a  war  held  out  to  his  mafter. 

*'  This  brings  us  to  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  Jn  the  adual 
fiate  of  Bonaparte*s  finances,  it  was  abfolutely  tro)K>frible  that  36*9.000,000 
livres  could  be  expended  on  his  army  and  navy,  without  producing  a  deceit 
of  fruni  100  to  160  millions,  which,  as  he  muft  have  known,  could  not  be 
difcharged,  but  by  that  fingular  item  in  the  Confular  ways  and  means  re- 
cettes  vxterietrts ;  that  iS  to  fisiy,  the  contributions  or  the  plunder  of  foreign 
countries. 

"  The  beggary  of  his  exchequer  was,  indeed,  fo  notorious,  and  to  at- 
tem)>t  to  difguife  it,^  was  To  hopelefs,  that  in  conferring  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  Talleyrand  himfelf  alledges  it  as  a  reafon,  why  Great  Britain 
ihould  not  be  aUrmed  on  the  fuhject  of  military  preparations  in  France.  * 
'  The  (ituation  of  the  Fri^nch  finances,'  faid  he,  '  is  fuch,  that  were  not 
the  defire  of  peace  in  the  Firft  Conful  an  effect  of  lyi{em,  it,  it. would  be 
m<ftft'  imperioony  dtdat^d  to  him  by  the  total  impossibility,  in  which  the 
country  finvl*)  illelf  of  carrying  on  that  extenfive  ftate  of  warfare,  to  which 
even  a  partial  rupture  would  naturally  lead.  He  exprefled  great  furprifls, 
therefore,  that  any  fufpicion  fhould  be  excited^  when  the  means  of  dil* 


*  See  the  Momteur  of  May  30,  1803. 
4»PBNpix^  VOL.  xvnii  K  ^  turbing 
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turbing  the  public  tranqaillity  w^re,  as  miaft  be  well  known  in  Engk&d,  fe 
com p^e(eJy  wanting  */ 

"  If  Lord  Whitwbrth  had  been  at  all  difpofed  to  enter  into  the  difcof* 
fiion  of  this  reaConing,  he  might  have  obferved,  that  the  lefs  able  the  Con- 
ful  was,  out  of  his  own  funds,  to  defray  the  enormous  expences  of  Che  for- 
midable force,  which  he  perfiiled  in  raifing,  the  more  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  fooner  or  later,  he  might  be  utterly  unable  even  to  fay  his 
troops ;  in  which  cafe  a  ftate  of  war,  wherein  the  calls  of  his  generals 
upon  him  would  be  lefs,  and  his  external  receipts  greater,  might  chance  to 
become  an  effect  rf  his  system  f. 

"  I  condder  it  fo  extremely  important,  to  e(labli(h  the  melancholy 
proofs  of  this  fydem ;  which,  after  all,  affords  the  bed  folation  of  Bo- 
parte's  armaments,  that  I  ma^  perhaps,  elfewhere,  exhibit  them  all  at 
large/' 

We  hope  Sir  Francis  will  not  fail  to  lay  this  exhibition  before  the 
public  ;  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  powers  of  the  continent 
thilt  they  fhouid  be  duly  acquainted  with  fa(^s  in  the  confequences  of 
which  they  are  fo  very  materially  interefted.  '*  Every  govcnuHCDt/' 
Sir  Francis  afterwards  moft  truly  obferves,  <^  which  once-  promul- 
gates fuch  a  do£trine/'  (that  is  the  do<S(rine  of  maintaining  a  force 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  pay  out  of  its  own  revenue,  and  for  the  pay- 
-ment  of  which  it  muft  of  neceflity  have  recourfe  to  the  extortion  or 
plunder  of  foreien  dates)  *'  indifputably  admits,  that  a  ftate  of  war  is 
abfolutely  nece&ry,  for  the  fupport  even  of  her  pretended  peace- 
eftablifliment." 

There  arc  many  other  parts  of  this  valuable  trad  which  wr  would 
faiiii  notice,  but  we  have  already  tranfgrefTed  our  ufual  limits*  We 
(hall  therefore  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  with  exprefling  our  hearty 
concurrence  in  biVreprobation  of  the  atrocious  condu&  of  feme  cif 
;the  French  prelates,  particularly  that  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Rouen, 
.  (brother,  we  believe,  to  the  Conful  Cambaceres,  formerly  a  tradef- 
man  at  Rouen),  who  has  degraded  his  facred  fundlions,  by  blafphe- 
moufly  invoking  the  God  of  Truth,  to  bear  witnefs  ;to  the  mdft  wil- 
ful, malignant,  and  diabolical  falihood,  that  ever  iflued  from  the  lips 
of  man ;  namely,  that  the  people  of  France  were  again  expofed  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  ^  merely  becaufe  the  Englifh  government,  unable  to 
endure  the  pregrefs  of  the  French  commerce,''  (which  progrefs,  be 


♦  See  Lofd  WhFtworth's  difpatch  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  of  February  17, 
1803.  .      . 

t  Bonaparte  it  feemis  was  fenfible  of  Talleyrand's  indifcretion,  in.thos 
fouiiding  an  argument  upon  the  notorious  state  if  the  Frertch  finances,  Andia 
order  to  fet  tlie  world  right  on  that  point,  juft  one  month  after Talleyiand 
had^fpade- chis -ingenuous  -confeffion,  he.  direCled  Gaudin,  the  miniftcr  of 
finance,  to  contradict  it;  and  to  prefent  a  report,  ilating,  that  though  the 
net  receipts  of  the  3  ear  X.  did  not  exceed^490  millions,  flill  they  had  left  a 
furpluRof  two  millions,  applicable  to  the  fervice  of  the  year  XI. 

To  which  of  thefe  two  miuifiers  are  we  to  give  credit?  To  neither. 

it 
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it  obferved)  was  mentioned  by  thofe  very  miniAers  as  a  good  ground  ' 
for  believing  thac  the  peace  would  be  permanent ')  **  had  faid  in  its 
heart,  the  happiness  ov  THAT  people  isMy  aver.ion,  I  wil;. 
OBSTRUCT  IT  AT  WHATEVER  expbncb/'  Others  of  thel'e  prelates 
recaiied  to  the. minds />f  their  fl«>^k:>  the  various^  horrors  and  crimes  of 
the  revolution,  all  of  whkh  they  imputed  to  the  Bntifh  Cabinet! 
And  the  Firft  Conful,  the  m:>ft  gui'ty  and  the  mod  criminal  of  all 
the  revoluttoiiary  agents,  who  no  doubt  had  paid  thofe  reverend  mi« 
liions  of  his  own  creation,  for  this  horrible  profanation  of  their  cha- 
rtitS^er  and  office,  in  one  of  his  ftate  papers,  boafted  of  the  good  ef- 
k&^  which  thefe  pious  exhortations  had  produced  ;  thanking  the 
clerijy  f  »r  **  having  empl  yed  the  influence  of  religion^  to  janHify  ibisjpon^ 
ianeous  emotion  of  the  hearts*'  This  is  Satan  commencing  his  minif- 
tersT— fur  the  Facaer  oi  Lies  muft  furely  be  the  mafter  of  men  who  cao 
by  fuwh. means  promote  his  interefts  and  further  his  ends. 
.  The  author  adds,  what  we  know  to  be  true,  that  **  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  re'igious  miniflers  of  the  republic,  the  wild  enthufiafm 
of  the; French  f  >r  liberty  h^s  been  made  to  give  place  to  a  wild  enthu- 
fiafm of  hatred  againft  this  country.''  .And  thefe  men  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  Pope,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  mere  tool  of 
Buonaparte.     What  food  for  refle^lion  does  this  conlidtration  afford  ! 


La  Gvmnaftidtte  de  lajeufiejfiy  ou  Trahe  E*imentairedes  ^eux  d*Ex* 

*  •  ercice^  cohjtderes  fous  le  Rapport  de  rUtilite  ph\flque  et  morale,     i.  c. 

'    An  Elementary   Trearife  on  Games  of  Excrcite  for  Youth,  con- 

fidered  in   their  Effe6^s  on  the  B  'dy  and  Mind.     By  M.  A.  Amar 

Du  rvier  and  L.  F.  JaufFret.     Plates,  lamo.     Pf»  300.     Dcbray. 

Paris, 

'ORKS  on  educ2|tion  mult'ply,  and  our  manners  are  ffill  the 
lame.  Men  of  Ic^'e  and  true  patriots  de\*<)te  Ihcir  labours  to 
the  laudable  purpofe  of  bringing  back  our  neglected  youth,  led  afiray  by 
twelve  yearn  of  immoral  leilbn.s  examples  of  perverfity,  and  Tllems  of 
corrupUon,  to  thoe  principles  of  ju^lictf  and  mo;alily  which  nature  has 
Implanteil  in  our  b  ifoms,  and  which  are  the  fupport  of  focial  order.  The 
work*  of  the'e  eiUmable  authors  do  not  prodocc  the  change  which  it  is 
their  objcNfl  to  accomplili.  The  niifchiet  is  done;  it  remains  to  prevent 
It  from  T)ecoming  epidemical.  The  riling  gm  ration  may  be  preserved 
firom  It,  if  pareiUs  and  p.eceptor*  are  perfuuded  ^ix  eveiy  course  of  tduco" 
Urn  hitherto puistifd  ought  to  he  refected^  that  every  thing  which  has  been  taught  ought 
to  h^  forgotten;  and  that,  with  a  new  .order  of. things,  fuch  a  mode  of  in* 
ftruaion  !h<mld  bj  introduced  as  would  be  thu  meaiis  of  imparting  to  youth 
that  pecies  of  knowledge  which  will  render  them  good  men,  good  (ons^ 
good  fathers^  good  huibands,  and  good  citizens.'' 

Such  is  the  account  which  a  French  critic,  in  his  review  of  the 
work  before  us^  gives. of  the  prefent  (late  of  morals  and  education  in 
France:  amounting  to  an  bonefl  confeffion«  that  the  icvolution  has 
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{o  far  brutalized  the  people,  that  the  00I7  means  of  reiufering  dRm 
eftimable,  in  any  of  the  relatioaf  of  (oaai  or  political  life,  is  the 
eradication  from  their  minds  of  every  thinz  wbtch  they  have  imbibed 
fince  the  deftruAion  of  the-monarcbyt  and  the  murder  of  their  fove- 
reign.  So  that  the  revolutionary  fcheme  dtraiUitifir  ei  dtm»raSzn 
le  feupU  has,  we  fee,  been  attended  with  complete  fuccefb !  Now» 
let  the  eulogift  of  this  revolution,  let  Mr.  Fox  contemplate  this 
^  ftupendottS  monument  of  human  happtnefs  raifed  by  human  wif^ 
dom"  in  thefc,  its  natural^  efie^!  But  this  well-meaning  critici 
whole  words  we  have  quoted ,  need  not  be  furprized  at  the  inability 
of  the  efforts  made  to  bring  back  thefe  wretched  beings  to  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  morality.  Releafed  from  all  the  reftrajnu  which  re- 
ligion impofes  00  thole  who  acknowledge  her  authority,  every  wicked 
piopenfity  has  been  indulged  by  them^  their  minds  have  beccme  vi- 
tiated, and  it  will  be  found  a  talk  of  much  greater  difficnlty  ta 
make  them  ChriJKans^  in  faith  and  prafiic^,  than  it  would  be  to  hu- 
manize and  inftrud  the  wildeft  favage  juft  caught  from  his  native 
^oods;  to  impliht  good  principles  in  an  uninformed  mind  is  cer- 
tainly more  eafy  than  to  eradicate  bad  principles  from  a  mind  once  in* 
formed  but  afterwards  vitiated. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  treatife  the  authors  demonftrate  the  necef- 
iity  of  exercife,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  it  both  to  body  laA 
mind.  The  fecond  part  cpnuins  a  defaiption  of  all  games  of  ex* 
ercife,  ancient  and  modem,  and  indicates  the  means  of  reoderii^ 
them  pradlicable  and  falutary  to  the  youth  of  the  prefent  day.  The. 
third  part  is  an  Eflay  on  the  Exercife  of  the  Senfes.  7'he  authors 
have  confulted  moft  of  the  German  and  Englifli  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  thefe  fubjefb;  and  their  remarks  on  them  are  ieiifible  and 
judicious.  Thofe  Frenchmen  who  have  any  regard  for  their  children 
will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  important  reflections,  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  treatife,  on  the  defeAs  of  the  fyftem  of  education  now  in  ufe  ia 
l^rance;  oh  its  cfieds  on  the  health,  and  efpecially  on  the  aiorals  of 
youth  \  and  on  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed 
for  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Eilay  on  the  Exercife  rf  the  Senfes  has  the  merit  of  originaIit|t9 
as  well  as  that  of  ingenuity.  The  obfervations  on  the  poffibiJity,  the 
ufefuloefs^  and  the  beft  means  of  exercifing  the  fcnfes,  are  fuggefied 
as  tioubts,  and  not  advanced  with  the  confidence  refulcing  from  the 
knowledge  which  experience  imparts.  They  are  fubmitted  with  great 
and  bect)ming  diffidence  to  the  confideradon  of  the  public,  for  wbofe 
benefit  they  were  commirted  to  the  prefs.  We  (ball  have  great  fii- 
tisfadtion  in  tracing  the  efie£b  of  thefe  laudable  efforts  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  Of  France. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

TO  THE  EDITOR^ 

WHEN  any  of  your  naden  become  your  c^rrespomUnts,  I  trofi  they  feel 
equally  with  mylelf,  that  the  credit  and  afefulneft  of  your  Work  is, 
at  ail  tiiiie.s  and  in  all  cafes,  to  be  preferied  to  the  gratification  of  having 
Ibe  produ6ltonA  of  their  own  pens  inferted  in  your  important  pages. 

1  have  not>  for  a  confiderabie  time,  interfered  with  the  ciaimi  of  thofe 
friends  whofe  thoughts  might  prove  of  more  efTential  benefit  to  the  true  in* 
terefli  of  the  country,  than  any  thing  I  could  offer;  but  none  can  be  more 
gratefully  (enfible  of  the  value  of  your  labours,  or  be  moreperiedly  fatisfied 
with  your  determinations,  as  they  concern  myfelf ;  and  whether/  what  I 
now  offer  is  allowed  a  comer  in  )  our  work,  or  oonfidered  as  not  worthy  the 
public  eye,  I  (hall  as  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sufifiresstw  as  the  JkuSlica/iott. 
.  Yottr  manly  firronets  in  defending  the  true  interefls.both  of  the  church 
and  Hate,  temperedfat  the  fame  time  with  that  genuine  moderation  and  can« 
dour  becoming  a  Chridian  patriot,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  pages  of  your 
Review*  at  this  critical  and  important  iiate  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  ot  increased  importance. 

It  has  been  faid  by  many  ferious  and  thinking  perfons,  thdtHhouM  apeace 
i*ver  be  concluded  with  rc^uiiicoH  France,  although  our  dangers  would  be 
diffetent  ffom  thpfe  to  which  we  were  expofed  in  a  (late  of  warfare,  they 
would  not  be  less,  nor  require  a  |efs  degree  of  caution  in  refi fling  them,  oar 
awn  safeij,  nay»  our  very'existenci  as  a  nation  being  regarded. 
'  I  will  not  fay  unfitiwatefy,  but  hazily  SLud  ^^daHialfy,  that  peace  which 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  produced,  proved  of  ihort  continuance :  Had,  how 
ever,  that  mod  depraved  and  unpriix:ipled  of  the  human  race,  the  Corfican 
ufurper,  pofTefled  but  a  moderate  degree  of  mere  wofldly  wifdom,  or  the 
prudence  of  a  fubtle  cunning,  he  might  have  (o  improved  the  advantages 
that  peace  gave  him,  as  to  have  afforded  ground  for  the  deepefl  regict  to 
children  yet  unborn*  Much  are  we  then,  as  a  nation*  indebted  to  his  un» 
governable  ambition :  It  has  awakened  us  from  that  dream  of  falfe  feeurity 
iDto  which  too  many  were  lulled  ;  evident  from  the  declarations  of  fome, 
that  "  they  faw  no  reafons  why  the  peace  of  Amiens  fhould  notproi'e  at 
permanent  as  any  peace  that  had  ever  been  figned ;"  or,  at  aflertei  by 
^hers,  "  that  the  dangerous  confequences  apprehended  by  feme  men  were 
fo  remote,  (o  very  remote,  as  not  to  be  t{|ken  into  any  account  in  the  pureft 
calculations,  fioUtical  or  c^mpiercud**  Such  was,  if  I  remember  aright,  the 
fentimenU  exprelfed  by  men  who  ought  to  baveknewn  better. 

Immediately  upon  the  peace,  nay,  even  upon  the  figning  the  preliminary 
articles,  the  defpot  of  France*  intoxicated  wit])  his  own  fuiH^efs,  bid  down 
promifes.  (natural  enough  indeed,  the  treaty  itielf  oonfidered,^  from  which 
lie  drew  bis  erroneous  conclufions,  that  £n^land  pofleifed  neither  courage 
i)or  mean^,  to  venture  at  any  refi fiance  of  his  deepi-laid  fchemes  for  fubju- 
gating  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  bis  dominion ;  tiiefe  plant  and  par- 
pofes  now  oppofed  by  Britain  "  fingle*handed."  He  is  maddened  with 
malienant  rage*  and  "  would  fwallpw  us^  up  qttick«  fo  wmthfally  is  he  dif* 
pleaied  at  us/' 
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In  a  war/  as  juil  as  inevitable,  are  we  now  engaged,  in  order  (o  preferre 
onr  exiitence,  depending,  in  thib  aw!ui  conted.  on  *'  that  never-failing  Pro- 
vidence which  ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth" — a  Providence 
that  has  hilhcrto  preferved,  and  wi  1,  1  iruil,  yet  deliver  us.  The  threats 
and  defigns  of  our  impious  foe  overth.own  ;  "  the  amelioration  of  the  fiale 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  by  a  revolution  to  a  orai  of  governmfnt, 
under  which  rational  liberty  ma)  be  enjoyed,  is  a  matter -fincerely  defired 
by  every  firiend  to  humanity ;  and,  as  Britain  alone  poilelTes  either  coorage 
or  rntegtiCy  **  to  wttbttand  the  vio'enl  and  unjufl  ambition"  of  the  prefent 
mler  oi  France.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that,  iff  the  hand  of  Providence,  we  may 
be  inflrumental  in  accompli  (hi  ng  the  great  good,  and  of  conferring  upon  the 
nations  around  us  the  bleffings  of  peace*  upon  the  principles  of  p..:acerc- 
▼ealt^  in  the  intpiied  pages :  Indeed,  any  peace  thai  is  not  founded  m  tim 
ArmifMs,  wtil  never  prove  any  thing  more  than  a  boUvw  truce. 

Looking  over  fome  MSS.  papers,  I  took  up  the  letters  that  accompany 
this ;  they  were  written  according  to  the  dates  they  bear,  and  were  addref- 


•  To  ev^x^  ChriHian  mind,  peace  mufl  be  a  very  defirable  blelling.  War 
mud  be  allowed  by  all  9s  a  very  dreadfu!  evil,  and  the  Iword  acknowledged 
a")  the  very  le\'erefl  of  GodVs  iou.  judgments  for  the  punifliing  of  guilty  na- 
tioi;s.  But,  under  the  fulleft  conviction  oi  this,  I  muff  own  v^ry  freely,  that 
at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  figned,  xsi'j  mind  fe't  fome  very  painful 
fe.trs.  The  fo  lowing  parages  tiom  thofe  (crsptures,  that  are  profitable  fur 
doctrine,  rei^roof,  corredliop,  and  inHrudion  in  righteou fnefs,  prel'ed  witk 
particular  force  upon  my  confideration.  Subfequcnt  events  have  notrtro- 
dered  the'e  extracts  from  facred  hillo.y  le.s  im);or(ant. 

'<  And  there  was  none  like  unto  Aliab,  which  did  fell  himfelf  to  work 
wickcdnefs  in  the  Tght  of  the  Lord."     I  Kings  xxi.  23. 

''  And  Ahab  .'aid  unto  JehofL^piiat,  W.k  ihou  go  w  ith  roe  to  battle  ?  And 
Jehothaphat (aid  unto  the  King  of  Lrae',  lam  as  thou  art,  and  roy'peopleas 
thy  people."     I  Kings  xxii.  i^. 

*'  And  Je'*o  l.aphat  returned  fo  his  hou^e,  and  Jehu,  the  (on  of  Hananitbe 
feer,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  laid  to  King  Jeholhaphat,  ShouUst  ihoa  helf 
tke  ungceify,  and  Iwe  them  that  hate  the  LardK     Q  Chron,  xix.  J,  2. 

**  And  uAer  this  did  Jehofhaphat,  King  of  Judah,  join  himielf  with  Aha- 
«tah.  King  of  Ifrael,  who  did  very  wickedly;  and  he  joined  him 'elf  with 
bim  to  make  ll.ips  to  go  to  TarOiilh.  Then  Eh'ezer  pruphetied  againll  j'e^ 
hoAmphat,  ra)ing,  Becaiire  thou  hafl  joined  thjie.t  with  Ahazah,  rhe  Lord 
hath  broken  thj  works,  and  the  fliips  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarfliiib.* 
2  Chron.  xx.  .'*6. 

•«  A«M  brought  out  niver  and  goM  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  hoafe  of  the 
Lord,  aiid  of  the  king's  treafu  es,  and  ent  them  to  Benhadad,  King  ff  Sy- 
ria. And  Haniini  the  feer  came  to  A'a,  King  o^  Judah,  and  laid  unto  faira, 
Becaufe  thou  haft  relied  on  the  King  of  Syria,  and  not  relied  011  the  Lord 
thy  God,  therefore  is  the  hojl  of  the  King  of  S^ria  efcapeil  out  of  thine 
hand.  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubiins  a  huge  hoft,  with  very 
niany  chariots  and  horfemen  ?  Yet,  because  thou  didll  rely  on  the  Lord,  He 
delivered  them  into  thy  liqnds;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  ?ro 
thr(TU);hout4he  vihole  frarlh,  to  iVew  himfelf  ft.  ong  in  behaliof  them  whole 
heart  is  perfed  towards,  him:  Herein  thou  halt  done  foolilbly,  therefo.^ 
fioin  hencefortl)  ihoi^  ibait  have  wars.''— 2  Chron.  xyi. 
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fcdr  as  may  be  feen,  to  perfons  highly  approving  the  French  revolution  ia 
lisjirst  stages:  And  as  there  are  yet  many  who  aflett  to  approve  and  admire 
the  principles  and  firft  movements  of  that  revolution,  reprobating  at  the 
fame  time,  the  conrequences  refuUing  from  it,  as  in  nu  relped,  or  at  ieafl 
not  necellarily,  connected  with  it;  I  have  been  inclined  to  offer,  through 
jour  Magazine^  the  fentiments  and  opinions  exprefled  in  ihele  letters  to  the 
public  eye.  Copies  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  various  peiCons,  and  were 
6>,  very  foon  after  they  were  written,  particularly  the  two  firit,  to  a  friend 
in  London.  The  fheets  I  fend,  are  copied  from  the  rough  iketch,  and  al- 
though there  might  be  fome  verbal  aherations,  fome  pailages  tran^leired, 
or  the  expreilions  a  little  varied,  the.  fbbfiance  is  the  fame  ;  and  ihould  there. 
be  a  vacant  corner  in  any  of  your  future  Numbers,  it  is  fubmitted  to  your 
judgment,  whether  they  are  lufficiently  intere fling  to  till  it  up.  I  remain,. 
Sir,  with  great  refpe^t,  yours, 

A  Constant  Reader* 

To  Mr.  ♦*♦*♦*•**♦*,•♦•♦  Street,  London. 

Dear  Sir,  November  21,  1789. 

As  the  public  mind  was  much  engaged  when  I  was  laft  in  town  by  the^ 
late  occurrences  in  France,  and  particularly  fo  by  the  deflru6ion  of  the 
Baflile,  the  converfation  at  your  table  naturally  turned  upon  the  fuojed, 
I  when  my  gravity,  and  the  little  exultation  expieffed  on  my  part  at  that 
event,  brought  on  me  the  charge  of  being  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  even 
pleafed  with  tyranny  and  oppreiiion. 

Your  lafl  letter  to  me,  in  which  you  fadly  confound/a//^  and  fi^ilose^fy, 
proves  you  flill  cheriih  the  fame  opinion  refpecling  my  political  principles: 
It  is  not  pleafaiU  to  have  fuch  ideas  fixed  on  the  minds  of  thofe  perfons  whofe 
friendiliip  you  value;  and  to  obviate  fo  painful  a  circumflance,  I  now  write. 

I  acknowledge,  my  dear  Sir,'  that  I  looked  very  grave,  and  took  but  little 
part  in  the  converfation ;  my  countenance  might  manifefl  that  I  was  not 
quite  fo  much  pleafed  as  fome  others  of  the  company  ;  or,  if  you  iilfifl  upon 
it^  thati  was  actually  difpleafed ;  and  this  was  conflrued  into  a  difpleafure 
that  the  BaOile  was  pulled  down*. 

That  my  diffatisfaclion  was  connected  with  the  deilruAion  of  the  Baflile, 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  not  merely  indeed  that  it  was  dellroyed,  but  at 
the  means  and  manner  ot  its  deRru6tion. 

"  The  beginnings  of  iniquity  are  like  the  letting  out  of  water;"  when 
once  the- banks  that  confine  a  deep  and  powerful  flream  give  way,  the  very 
fmallefi  inlet  from  the  river  into  the  adjoining^  c#untry js  lerioufly  alarming; 


•  ' 


How  flrong,  and  how  delufive  is  prejudice.  It  not  only  giv^  a  falfe 
bias  to  the  judgment,  and  a  falfe  colouring  to  fads,  bat  actually  weakens  all 
our  fenfes.  In  the  Baflile  deflroyed,  how  few  perfons  as  iiate  prifotiers» 
.in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  immured  withio  its  walls.  In  the  hun* 
•dreds  of  fiaftiles  that  have  iince  been  raifed,  and  tUe  innumerable  numbers 
of  wretched  vidims,  that  under  the  moH  horrid  defpotifm  have  groaned 
wilhin  thehi,  how  eafily  and  readily  is  this  tyranny  palliated,  by  oblerving 
4hat  thefe  are  temporary  evils,  the  infeparable  effeds  of  revolutionary  move* 
ments.  -  From  fuch  evils  may  God  in  his  mercy  preferve  us^ 
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«  deluge  1^  threatened;  and  without  much  prudent  cauition,  care,  and  i 
iion^  is  unavoidable. 

You  Sir>  and  probably  many  others  may  be  expefiing  g^t^at  good  from  this 
event;  I  am  expedinf  /r<;/x/  evU:  I  have  lived  near  threefcore  years  in  the 
world,  and  have  been  long  aclofe  obferver  of  human  nature;  and  believing 
the  account  given  of  it  in  the  facred  pages,  fpecttlative  theories  are  withool 
any  influence  on  my  mind;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  pbilotbpftiv 
you  admire  will  prove  a  very  weak  barrier  againd  human  depravity,  ft 
will  manife/l  itfelf  to  be  a  principle  without  influence,  and  to  poflefs  no 
powers  for  countera£ling  or  redraining  the  deceitfulnels  and  defperate  wici« 
lednefs  of  the  human  heart. 

From  the  late  events  in  Paris,  I  fear  the  moh  is  indeed  become  the  mferaia, 
ftud  that  this  '*  fovereignty  of  the  people*'  will  not  ealily  be  kept  within 
any  bounds.  The  confequences  of^  this  I  dread  the  more,  becanfe  I  appre^ 
hend  there  are  men  of  rank  and  abilities,  wicked,  ambitious,  and  defigning. 
ivho  will  avail  themfelves  of  the  popular  phrenzy,  court  popular  ^voar,  and 
fuiting  themfelves  to  the  prefent  nurnoar  of  the  people,  will  make  iheir 
own  ufe  of  the  power  they  poflefs,  turning  that  power  as  they  pleafe,  and 
as  may  bed  promote  the  accompli fhment  of  their  own  purpofes  and  defigns ! 
From  tliis,  I  think  I  fbrefee  the  mod  dreadful  evils  that  have  ever  faileu 
upon  any  nation.  The  depootition  of  the  Badile,  the  iron<<rage,  &c.  appear 
to  me  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  Tcenes  which  I  expect  to  follow  | 
maddened  as  the  people  arc  with  rage,  (they  certainly  know  iiot  why,)— 
intoxicated  with  their  luccefs  and  uilh  wild  ideas  o^ ImaginaiyVtherty^  where 
is  now  the  power  in  France  that  can  fay  unto  them,  "  Hitherto  (hall  ye  gOj, 
and  no  farther?"  They  mud  of  necelVuy  in  time  meet  with  a  check,  and  I 
am  greatly  mifiaken,  if  they  will  not  tail  under  rulers  whofe  *'  liitle  finger 
will  prove  heavier  than  the  loins^'  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  them  :  If 
thefe  "  have  chadifed  them  with  whi]>8,  their  fucoenbrs  will  chadife  them 
"wirti  fcorpions."  I  most  (incerely  with  I  may  be  mistakep,  and  that  (heir 
own  repentance  and  return  to  reafon  may  prevent  this;  but  }  confefs  it  is 
more  than  I  hope  for,  and  I  do  strongly  fear  we  dial]  unhapfxily  witoc^j^ 
facls  thai  canno(  fai)  to  convert  you  to  the  opinions,  and  fentimei^ts^  pf^ 

Dear  Sif» 

Yours,  8;c 

To  the  Same. 

Oaober98,  179!. 
How  exultingly,  my  dear  Sir,  you  afked  the  other  day,  whether  I  had  any 
more  tiark ^}^/tMcies  io  deliver.  "  The  new  conftitution  of  France,  fbrmeq 
by  the  National  Adembly,  a  conditution  fo  friendly  to  the  rights  of  man, 
mud  furely  have  done  awav  my  fears;  and,  added  to  its  own  excellenca, 
how  greatly  to  be  admired  n  the  noble  difinteredednefs  of' its  framers,  in 
declaring  themfelves  ineligible  to  the  next  affembly :  Thus  excluding  them* 
ielves  from  any  other  diare  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours,  than  what  they 
ilioold  enjoy  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens;  or,  in  (he  ctMnfbrts  of 
retirement,  derive  from  contemplating  the  advantages  conferred  on  the 
great  mafs  of  the  people,  whom  their  labours  had  made^happy.*^ 
-  Alas,tny  dear  Sir,  i  again  difibr  widely  from  you  in  opinion;  nor  am  I 
on  this  new  occadon  of  your  joy,  a  (harer  in  your  felicity:  my  iears  and  ap» 
prehenfions,  |nfle9d  <of  being  annihilated^  are,  I  fufped,  nearer  their,  fulfil* 
f&cnt  as  to  their  caule^  than  you  will  permit  yourfelf  to  believe. 

'  l0 
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In  the  conflitution  you  fo  much  admire,  'and  fo  highly  praife,  I  think  I 
dilcern  fo  capital  ati  error;  and  in  what  you  conlidcr  as  wifdom  in  iU 
IVamer.s  fuch  a  proof  of  folly/  that  I  am  perfuaded  ''  it  will  vanilh  as  a 
dream,  and,  like  the  bafelsfs  fabric  of  a  viiion,  ksave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
From  the  very  moment  that  I  learnt  the  Tier  Etat  had  aHumed  the  whole 
power  to  themfelves,  i  gave  up  the  expeiilation  of  any  good,  and  was  pr^* 
pared  for  the  reverfe. 

What  1  confider  as  their  great  error,  is  their  not  having  appointed  9^ 
middle  power  between  the  king  and  the  reprelentatives  of  the  people,  bu^ 
confining  the  Tovereign  to  atpprove  or  reject  in  toto  their  decrees  ;  to  accept 
or  refute  in  the  whole,  without  alteration  or  improvement,  every  (aw  enac^* 
ed  by  them.  It  does  not  require  much  political  wiidom  to  fee  the  effed  of 
this:  Poor  Louis!  I  fear  a  fnare  is  laid  for  him.  I  am  only  aiming,  it  ig 
true,  to  fliew  their  mistake \  but  i  conlefs  I  am  ilrongly  inclined  to  impeach 
thw  integrity. 

The  lolly  of  the  condituent  aHembly  is  evidently  (hewn  in  «he  excluding 
their  whole  body  from  the  fucceeding  alTembly,  declaring  themfelves  iceli- 
gible  for  four  years.  You  may  deem  it  difintcrenednels,  and  cenfure  me 
as  a  calumniator  of  merits  when  I,  without  hefitation,  declare  that  I  con-^ 
iider  this  asariling  from  a  convi6tion,  that  neither  they  themfelves,  nor  any 
fiicceeding  legiflative  alTembly  will  be  able  to  preferve  the  confiitution  as 
formed  by  t  :em ;  and  they  arc  not  willing  to  bear  the  odium  of  its  failure, 
'  I  will  not  deny  that  my  fufpicions  extend  much  farther  rei'pe6ling  fon^  of 
them,  probably  no  inconiiderable  number;  but  it  was  not  the  time  to  (irike 
at  monarchy  altogether,  and  at  once  ^  I  ;^i,  .however,  perfuaded  the?  caiv» 
jfioi  but  know  they  have  e(le6tually  undermined  the  throne,  although  they 
may  not  have  duly  confidcred,  that  in  doing  this  they  have  infured  dedruc* 
.  t>on  to  themfelves.  They  have  now  re(igned  ihdr  power  to  others ;  and 
\>Q  aiTured,  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  it,  the  prefent  legiflators  cannot,  pre^ 
ferve  what  their  predccelTors  appear  to  have  accompliftied :  The  late  affem* 
biy  will  have  their  friends  among  thofe  that  follow,  them,  but  they  will  have 
their  enemies  alio;  and  [  am  very  much  miflaken^  and  very  ignorant  of 
)iuman  nature,  if  we  do  not  loon  lee  them  divided  into  powerful  and  mar 
ligns^nt  faclion<«.  , 

"  It  is  God  th^t  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  houfe  ;"  and  rea« 
ibning  in  a  rtfjigious  view,  ^onlidering  what  they  have  faid  and  done  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  I  feel  a  convidtion  in 
my  own  mipd,  that  very  few  of  the  confHtuent  aflembiy  will  be  permitted 
to  die  a  na^u-al  4eath»  or  at  ieaft,  to  enjoy  in  peace  in'  their  own  country, 
the  fruits  of  their  political  exertions.  Their  fucceilbrs  we  fliall  mod  pro« 
bably  fee  divided  into  parties  that  will  rife  up  in  all  the  bloody,  fury  of  fac- 
tious rag^,  m^rd^ring  apd  deflroying  each  ofh^r*  tn  their  turn,  as  they  may 

be 


*  The  axe  of  the  guillotine  has  long  been  ru fling,  and  many  have  fup^ 
pofed  it  would  po  more  be  brought  into  ufe.  The  arreft  of  Pichegru  and 
jVloreau  afford  an  awful  (elfon.  Pichegru  fought  under  a  commiflion  from 
that  mon Iter  in  human  fhape  Robefpierre,  the  uf^rperof  Louis's  power ; 
fLt\i  it  was  faid  that  to  this  general  he  committed  his  diabolical  plan  for  the 
(|ef)ru6tion  of  Holland. 

Ai(oreau  was  a  protege  of  Piche^ri^'sx  wi|s  brought  forward  and  promoted 
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l>e'able  to^feiae  the  power.  I  Ihink  lii(lory^  and  the  hUiory  of  France  in 
.particuUr,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  jullifies  fuch  an  appreheafion, 
.without  laying  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Beware  my  friend  of  phiTofophy,  laheiy  fo  called.  Religion,  -pure  and 
^ondc/iled  religion,  revealed  from  Heaven,  is  the  only  fource  oftruehappi- 
nefs,  and  what  can  alone  controul  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart:  Be 
thankful  for  the  mercies  you  enjoy  as  an  Enghihroan ;  patiently  bear  the 
evils  you  cannot  core;  confider  God  as  tlie  wile  governor  of  the  world, 
holy  and  righteous  in  all  his  works  and  ways:  Be  alfured,  that  to  wait 
evenU  in  humble  reHgnatioa  and  reverential  fear,  is  the  bed  fecurity  for 
your  own  tranquillity  and  peace. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &C. 

The  ariginal  of  the  following  Letter  is  without  a  date,  but  it  was  written 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  Government  received  dispatches,  giving 
the  particulars  of  Uie  furrender  of  Toulon :  I  think  ibmetime  in  October 
•  *     1793. 


To  •••*»•*  •**♦*•. 

My  very  dear  Sir, 

I  know  moft  aflu redly,  that  yon  would  not  he  unjuft  by  wilfuify  and  deK- 
berately  palfing  unmerited  cenfute;  and  I  think  I  owe  both  to  you  and  to 
toiyfelf,  from  the  value  I  fet  upon  your  frienddiip,  and  the  affectionate  efieem 
1  bear  you,  the  attempt  to  juftify  mvfelf  from  your  charge  of  the  want  of 
integrity  in  the  declaration  of  my  political  fentiments. 

But  nrd  let  me  notice  an  obfervation  you  made  of  much  lefs  confequence, 
namely,  that  the  fubject  of  politics  was  firft  introduced  by  me  when  we  lafl 
tnet :  A  little  recolledion  will  perhaps  enable  my  efh-emed  f.iend  to  re- 
jBiember,  that  on  my  firft  appearance  in  the  company,  he  faid,  *'  Well 
••  •*»*♦*»,  you  read  the  papers;  I  live  in  a  corner  where  we  hear  no- 
thing: What  is  the  news?"  I  replied,  I  fuppofe  Sir,  you  know  we  are  in 
podedion. of  Toulon.  This  led  you  to  remark,  that  from  Lord  Hood's  pro- 
clamation there  arofe  a  great  uncertainty  refpeding  a  final  adjuflmeiit,  be- 
caufe  in  1789  there  was  no  conflitution.  This  introduced  a  variety  of  ob- 
fervations  from  different  perfons,  and  on  an  appeal  from  me  to  yourfelf^ 
whether  it  was  poffible  for  any  friend  to  mankind  to  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  proceedings  of  the  prefent  fulers  in  France,  you  anfvvered,  with 
a  confiderable  degree  of  warmth,  "  you  know  you  never  approved  of  anj 
circumftaiices  of  the  French  revolution  from  the  beginning.** 

/  never  did:  I  freely  and  fully  declare  if ;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  my  ever  having  any  good  reafon  for  changing  my  opinion,  orre- 
tiadting  any  thing  I  have  ever  faid  upon  the  fubjedl;  but  I  deny  that  I  have 


"by  him ;  but  the  moment  a  fpirit  of  repentance  urged  Pichegru  to  make 
fome  atonement  to  the  Bourbon  Princes,  Moreau  denounces  his  benefador 
to  the  Diredory. — "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  faith  the  Lord." 
And  an  impartial  hiilory  of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  ^ppears^  will  be 
a  wonderful  di/play  of  the  juftice  of  Divine  Providenct,  , 

^ver 
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^iHsr  faid  any  thitif^,  at  any  time  or  place,  (hat  can  fairly  be  condraed  a( 
lioftile^o  rational  liberty*  or  tb«  (rue  happinels  of  man. 

1  believe  every  one  allows  the  lats  uni4>rtunate  Lfiuis  to  have  fafen  a 
^Id,  gentle,  go«>d-natured  man,  pojefltng  in  no  (mail  degree  the  mi  k  of 
Isunian  kindnei's,  but  without  that  meaiure  of  wiidom  and  brmnefs  nece  ary 
for  the  enabling  him  to  dilcover  and  refill  the  errors  and  intrigues  of  ihoie 
around  him  :  Owing  to  this  ;  to.  the  mi. conduct  of  tlio  e  pejlons  ni  a  variety 
'ofrefpe^s;  to  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  revenue;  and  to  ilieir 
difappointment  in  the  advantages  hoped  f  )r  by  (ieparating  America  from  the 
th.i  mother  country,  France  was  fait  verging  tov^ard^^  ruin,  and  all  orders 
aninng' them  apprehended  a  national  bankruptcy.  That  the.  king  intended 
to  concur  moll  liiicerely  in  luch.m  alures  as  might  appear  necell'ary.  fo*  the 
extrication  of  the  nation  from  its  dtjiiculties,  i^  prelt)  generally  believed ; 
but  certainly  he  did  not  mean  to  abridge  the  ro^al  prerogative,  uor  di<l  he 
'  cpnfider  this  as  necelfary  for  that  end.  And  in  this  1. know  not  that  there' 
is  any  reafonable  ground  for  cenfu re.  . 

.The  calling  the'afTembly  of  the  Notables  was  a  meafurethat  foon  appear- 
ed unlikely  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  and  the  three  eflates  were 
fummoned  to  deliberate  on  the  (late  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  deviie  laeans 
for  i^s  exoneration  from- the  heavy  burdens  readv  to  crulL.it. 

.  Had  France  been  a  nation  that  could  have  indulged  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  providential  interpofition  dirediing  its  cnunfels,  and  by  lU  facred 
inflnence  giving  energy  to  (he  means  human. wi'dom  fhou'd  adopt  i<>r  itt 
Teiief;  this  meaiure. might  have  been,  produ^ive  of  national  benefit;  but 
ihey  had  long  been  a  pef>p]e  fill>ng  up  the  mea'^ure  of  their  iniquitjes^; 
aod.thea^ive  part  taken  by  France  in  the  contell  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colo>iies,  if  it  ma^  not  be  confidered  as  a  judicial  blind- 
nefsy  may  certainly  be  termed  an  infatuation  upon. the  minds  of  (he  rulers  in 
F*raoce ;  for  what,  Oiort  of  (uch  inlatuation,. could  have  induced  them  to 
f^nd  their  general?  and  troop;:  acro.s  the  Atlantic  to  di  tern  the  differem^e 
between  that'peop'e  and  (hem, el\es:  To  this  unwi'e  procedure,  as  a  fe- 
cpndary  caufe,  we  may  impute  the  preVent  diiiracli<ms  .n  France ;  but  it  can 
only  be  confidered  as  fecondary,  for  they  had  long  been  fmkingjnto  more 
pernicious  errors,  and  might  but  too  juiily  exped.io  be  given  up  to  ftrong 
delufi<m  to  believe  a  lie;  nor  do  I  hefitate  in  acknowledging  my  own  opi- 
Dion,  that  the  judgment -of  God  darkened  and  diilracled  their  counfels. 
Waving,  however,  the  confid'eration  ol'tbe  fubjecl  in  a  religious  point  of 


•  There  is  ground  for  very  ferious  inquiry  upon  this  moft  important 
point  among  our  elve<.  We  have  indeed  a  Sovereign  on  the  -^throne  di- 
flinguiilied  by  his  pracliral  attention  to  every  Chrifiian  and  moral  duty.  In 
evei  y  relation  of  liA*  lie  liands  a  bright  example.  But,  fhould  we  live  to 
fee  that  example  o.e  il«  influerce,  either  up'»n  his  defcendents  or  his  fub- 
jecls,  what  may  we  not  rea  onabK  fear?  This  peculiarly  demands  the  very 
ierious  confideration  of  f»ur  Princes,  our  nobles,  our  fenators,  and  our  ma-^ 
gillrates.  If  we  may  credit  'ome.men,  adultery  and  multiplied  divorces 
are' not  proofs  of  increa'ed  profl  gaoy,  hut  of  more  polilhed  inanners  and  ex- 
t^hded  inlercourfe  in  the  polite  circles;  If  wo  are  not  to  fee^ the  adultery- 
bill  again  brought  forward,  what  have  we  not  to  cenfure?  If  we  live  to  (ee 
it  again  difculTed,  and  not  decided  according  to  divine  truth,  what  have  we 
not  to  dread? 

view. 
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view,  and  looking  ftt  it  in  a  political  light  onfy,.  the  cafling  to^ber  te 
three  eflaie^  might  have  been  produdive  of  feme  Advantages,  had  the  fpirit 
of,  true  patriotiiin  poireficd  the  mind,  and  inclined  them  calmlv  and  with 
candour  to  deliberate  in  their  feparate  and  diflind  bodies  upon  toe  buiinefs 
that  rendered  their  a(lembling  necellary.  But  the  very  reverfe  of  this  im- 
mediately difcovered  itfelf,  mutual  jealoufies,  diRrufts,  feparale  and  interefi* 
ed  views  pervaded  every  heart,  and  a^uated  each  party ;  violent  and  tu- 
multuous was  the  conteil ;  and  as  foon  as  I  knew  how  thai  contefl  had 
ended,  and  that  the  third  eftate  had  annihilated  the  other  powers,  and 
affuraed  the  whole  to  therofttlves,  I  ventured  to  predid  in  a  letter  I  then 
wrote,  to  a  friend  in  Londdn,*what  has  (ince  in  a  great  meafore  conoe  to 
pafs :  This  efie^,  let  me  again  obferve,  I  confidered  as  unavoidable,  even 
feparate  from  a  religious  view  of  their  lituatioa;  but  when  t^onneding  it 
with  religion^  I  attended  to  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  aflerably,  and 
noticed  with  ferious  confidoration  the  fentiments  pubncly  acknowledged  by 
the  leading  men  among  them,  the  avowed  dtfctples  of  Voltaire,  RouHeaii, 
^nd  the  infidel  philofophy  they  taught,  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  Chrlflian  be* 
liever  openly  and  fully  to  exprefs  my  opinion,  and  U%  declare^  that  however 
fair  and  beautiful  the  fuperftrn6lure  railed  by  the  conftituent  aflembly  roigbt 
app^r  to  the  eyet>  it  had  fo  rotten  a  foundation',  it  mufl  inevitably  tumble 
into  ruins*  Thefe  fentiments  1  expreffed  at  the  table  af  a  refpeded  firiend« 
.  at  a  time  when  you  were  prefent,  when  it  was  (incerely  lamented  by  fei'eral 
o^  the  company,  that  fuch  refped  Hionld  have  been  mewn  to  the  memory 
and  aAies  of  (ucb  characters,  at  the  Taipe  time  my  predidions  were  confidered 
as  unfounded  on  any  folid  rea^oninss.  The  conftitution  was  (b  excellent  In 
its  prindples,  it  rouft  fupport  itfelt;  and  only  one  perfon  betides  myfelf ex« 
preOed  any  doubts  refped ing  its  permanency. 

In  a  rebgious  view,  it  is  certain  they  chole  darknefs  rather  than  light. 
They  had  tne  examples  of  other  nations  before  them ;  and  feparate  from  the 
works  of  French  Protedant  divines,  they  had  writers  in  the  Papal  Church, 
who  had  plainly  and  forcibly  taught  the  great  eifential  truths  of  the  Chrii^ 
tian  religion ;  and  neither  Saurin  nor  Claude,  neither  Fenelon  nor  Pafchal, 
'were  inimical  to  true  liberty  ;  rejeding  thefe  men,  and  the  revelation  they 
,  aclcnowledged,  they  perverfely  ibiiowed  the  imagination  of  their  own 
minds:  without  any  attempt  to  emerge  out  of  fu perdition,  they  tank  will* 
ingly  into  all  the  depths  of  infidelity.  Soon,  however,  did  they  prove  their 
philofophy  was  frlfely  fo  called,  and  in  their  proceedings  and  decrees  mant- 
feAed  a  judgment  fo  clauded ;  fuch  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  Bod  tho 
pallions  of  mankind,  as  rendered  them  very  unfit  to  hold  or  ipxercife  that 
power  they  had  afTumedr 

As  befi>re  remarked,  I  ventured  to  predid  \\i  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
as  long  ago  as  October  1791,  what  has  been  but  too  fadly  verified  by  the 


t  The  readers  of  the  par1iamet\tary  debates  cannot  fail  to  remember  the 
mod  extraordinary  eulogium  ever  pronounced,  delivered  by  Mr*  Fox  in  hia 
place  as  a  Britifh  fenator,  ftyling  this  work  of  the  conftituent  aifembly  the 
rooft  glorious  fabric  that  ever  had  been  raifed  fince  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Thin  gentleman  diftin^uidied  by  his  panegyrifls  as  <'  the  mofi  enlightened 
(latefman,"  but  furely  in  this  inilance  it  has  been  proved,  that  ''  the  light 
within  him  was  darknefs;'^  H^ul  his  e^^  b^n  fingle,  cxHild  l^e  thus  egre^ 
gionfly  have  erred  ?     • 
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€vent  What  dreiiidfal  enormitiet  have  heth  committed  by  ihe  diflTeront 
ftclioiift  at  lb«y  polTefled  tli«  power.  To  me  this  then  appeared  the  natural 
refuU  of  their  own  principles.  As  to  the  final  ilFue,  we  can  onlv  bow  in 
adoring  fileiice  before  that  God  **  whofe  eyes  are  ill  every  placcf  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good/' 

Much  has  been  faid  by  f^me  meti  of  the  (brereignty^tbe  people  ;  but 
who*  that  has  obferved  what  is  in  men,  but  maS  be  convinced  that  the 
^reat  Aggregate  of  human  depravity  once  fet  in  motion  can  never  direct  it* 
lelt^  but  mull  be  governed  and  directed,  as  faf  as  it  can  be  governed  or 
direded  at  all,  by  artful  and  defigning  men,  Kduated  by  no  other  principle 
than  the  acconppltihing  their  own  deiigns^  and  by  nothing  leTs  than  the  real 
goodof  thofe  they  aim  in (Iru mentally  to  ufe;  frequently,  ho wevei*,  it  has 
been  feen  that  the  popular  phrenzy  has  by  fuch  characters  been  (o  roufcd,  as 
to  involve  themielves  in  the  general  ruin. 

I  have  continued  this  fubjed  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  iiad  in- 
tended, and  indeed  had  almoli  forgotten  the  purpofe  for  which  I  took  ti{> 
my  pen,  the  vindication  of  myfelf  from  my  firiend*s  heavy  charge  uf  the 
ipvant  of  integrity  in  the  declaration  of  my  poiftical  fentiments.  I  mult  now 
be  briefj  bat  t>revity  may  fully  anfwer  my  purpofe. 

And  fi^t\,  let  me  alTure  you,  that  I  approve  the  form  of  government  in 
this  country.  I  defire  no  change ;  fo  far  from  this,  I  would  wiUingly  riik 
tny  alt,  or  moft  cheerfully  bear  any  burdens  to  preferve  it.  But,  at  thelame- 
time,  I  am  free  to  declare,  that  if  it  fhould  ever  be  confidered  as  fuflSc-tent 
to  fecure  even  civil  happinefs  to  the  people,  independent  of  religion,  I  am 
perfuaded  God  woula  confound  the  wildom  of  the  wife,  and  bring  to 
nought  the  underllanding  of  the  prudent.  The  approbation  I  now  exprefs 
of  the  conliitution  of  this  cimntry  in  no  refpecl  contradicts  what  you  heard 
me  alfert  at  M"  ",.  .,  if  ^ou  recoiled  aright,  you  will  rememl>er  rt  was 
this:  That  on  a  fuppoiition  wrform  of  government  must  be  changed;  and  it 
was  to  be  determined  by  vote,  whether  we  were  to  \iave  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch, an  aridocraoyjior  a  democracy :  that  had  I  a  thoufand  votes,  I  would 
cive  them  all  in  favour  of  monarchy ;  and  for  this  reaibn»  that  in  my  opinion 
It  manifelled  more  tully  a  dependence  on  that  God  ''  who  turncitb  the 
hearts  of  kin^s  as  (ieenieth  beft  with  his  Godly  wjfdom.*'  We  are  prone  to 
depend  too  much  on  human  lublilty,and  even  on  neccAary  care  anc!  precau- 
tion, forgetting  that  **  unlefs  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain/'  * 

You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  do  not  confound  the  atimhthtratm  of  a 
country  with  \i%g9vemmini*  This  di(tindion  in  men's  reafonings  and  adin^^ 
is  not  fttfficiently  obferved.  But,  confidering  adminiftration  as  diredfing  the 
affairs  of  government,  you  never  heard  me  expreis  luv  dtfapprobaimn  of  the 
lerm»  "  oppofition  bench."  I  would  have  the  whole  houie  coniider  iticif 
«»  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  bcil  mpJe  of  fectirfn^ 
thefe  rights,  unauimoufly  and  unilbrmly  fupporting  adtniniitration,  wlicii 
that  adminilimtion  is  evidently  not  ading  wrong*,  watching  over  then)  at 


*  Thofe  who  have  ex{)erieiiced  the  difficulty  of  regulating  (he  afTair;;  of 
A  pariflif  or  even  a  tingle  family  in  all  its  branches,  will  fufeiy  be  it^idx  tQ 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  they  mud  have  to  encounter,  who  have  all  l ho 
€OOC«riu  ot^fpuX  ttalioii  to^  dirod  imd  cuntroai ;  and  as  rema;kt;d  above, 

when 
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the  (ame  time  with  a  careful  eye,  and  oppofmg  with  one  voice  ^irery-nie*- 
fure  clearly  and  e^.e^tidU)  hoitile  to  the  real  interells  and  true  happioeis  qf 
U)e  nation. 

Tiiis  I  Tea  i<  rather  a  )^')od  to  be  hoped  for  than  expefled;  bi|t  1  ^bn^ 
I  neither  a{)pn>ve.  or  julih)  any  corruption  in  government,  that  i%  any  thing 
givtn^^Mi  W\\i  liurpose  i^\  i:^xx\  w^bnd  vfaaiifs.  But  i  own  I  do  not  expect 
the  fpirit  ot  patr>aLrm  to  rjie  io  high  as  to  incline  a  majority  pf  near  fix 
hundred' men  to  .enounce  all  the  comlorv»  uf  domellii:  life*  and  the  relative 
connedions;  ail  the  fatisfaclions  of  rural  retirement,  eaie,  or  their  owa 
pleaibrable  amuiem  nt^,  merely  for  the  benefit  ei*  the  million.  For  the  dc^ 
privation  of  tho  e  comforts  I  would  havo  them  liberally  rewarded.  Th^ 
quedion  between  us  is  thi«,  from  what  hand  the  reward  Qiould  come?  I 
own  that,  when  human  n.Uure  is  conhdered,  a  rewaid^fbr  doing  we  I,  and  a 
bribe  to  corrupt,  and  obtain  a  fupport  for  what  may  con iHtui tonally  be  aa 
111,  may  come-  \q  near  to  a  di.iin^iou  without  a  di /Terence,  as.  to  put  much 
to  hazard;  and  yet^  a^ter  the  m^iturell  de.iberatioii  I  can  j^ive  the  fubjfct 
and  having  obferved  ail  tnat  ha.)  pail  in  France  for  the  ialt  Ib/ee  or  four 
years,  I  do  think,  it  iafeil  that  the  neceflary  and  jaft  remuneration  for  coo^ 
forts  renounced  and  (ervices  done,  ihould  be  with  gove.nment  to.beftow: 
And  I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjecl,  that  I  (hould  not  have  experienced 
any  great  diiTatisfadion,  if  any  thing  confi/ient  with  ihc  general  j^o^xlcould^ 
from  the  hand  of  tlie  mild  and  benevolent  Louis,  have  quieted  the  mind  an4 
gratified  the  defires  of  the  national  a.lembly,  and  have^reven|.ed  their  ear 
gaging  in  the  revolutionary  horrors.  .  ' 

You  have  heard  me  Sir  charged  with  maintaining  the  doclrine  of  afliv^ 
obedience  to  rulers,  be  their  commands  what  they  4nay.  But  of  this  charge 
J  was  alFured  you  acquitted  me.  I  do  hrmly  believe^the  divine  origin  <£ 
government,  that  God  is  the  fountain  of  power,  that  under  Providence,  ai| 
rulers,  under  whatever  form  or  name,  have  a  divine  right.  To  our  »>wn.go- 
vernment,  and  to  all  laws  enabled  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  I  would 
pay  a  ready  obedience,  provid.'d  fuch  laws  did  not  militate  againil  the  polir 
tive  commands  of  God*.  To  obey  God  rather  than  man,  mull  ever  be  a 
fird  principle.     Unchrillian  laws  I  would  not  obey;  butin  fuch  cafe,  re l£- 

fion  allows  not  of  adlual  rebellion,  but  requires  a  patient  (ufTering.     When 
exprefTed  this  a.s  my  creed,  it  drew  from  fome  one  a  remark  to  which  I 


when  not  clearly  and  indifputabiy  acling  Wrong,  they  have  e\^ry  claim. for 
i'upport.  It  is  not  poffible  ibr  men  unconne^^ted  with  them  to  know  their 
dithcultieA,  you  mud  be  acquainted  with  the  temper,  difpoiition,  and  viev^s 
of  all  foreign  powers,  to  be  able  either  to  praife  or  cenfure  with  juftice* 
Wantonly  to  embarrafs  the  executive  power,  and  uiuieoeflarily  to  clog  th^ 
wheels  of  governipent,  is,  in  my  opintt>n,  a  crireeM)f  no  i'mall  magnitude. 

*  I  know  not  where  the.  truly  Icriptural  fyflem  of  obedience  to  providen* 
tial  rule  is  more  fully  and  plaiiily  taught  in  unintpired  language  than  in  one 
of  the  colleCis  immediately  following  the  Decalogue  in  our  communion- 
fervice,  in  which  we  pray  that  God's  chofen  fervant,  our  King  and  Gover- 
nor, may  fo  know  whole  mini  iter  he  is,  as  always  to  feek  God's  honour  and 
glory :  and  that  all  his  rubjt.'cls  duly  contidering  whofe  authority  he  hath, 
may  faithfully  ferve,  honour,  ai.cl  obey  him,  in  God,  and  for  God»  and  oq- 
cording  to  God's  word  and  ordinance.  This  is. '^xaflly  vvh^i^we  i^eanby 
paflive  obedieuce'and  non-reiiftance.  ^ 

could 
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CDttld  not  aiTent.  It  was  given  as  an  opinion,  (hat  Daniel,  the  three  chil- 
dren, the  apoAles;  and  primitiye.ChrilHana  who  Tuffered  martyrdom,  patiently 
reflgned  tbemfelves  to  dt-alh  from  (he  conviction  they  poHeifed  no  effedual 
means  of  reti fiance ;  but  that  having  fuch  powers  they  would  have  refified^t 
>^gain(t  iiif:h%  an  opinion  I  entered  my  proteH:.  Obedience  to  providential 
rulers  I  conlider  as  an  important  branch  of  ChriAian  morality.  In  this* 
country  we  owe  ob^dienc^  to  fuch  laws  as  arc  ena^ed  by  Lords  and  Com* 
mons  in  due  conOitutimial  form,  and  have  received  the  Royal  affent — pro* 
vide4  as  before  obferved,  thofe  laws  do  not  militate  againtt  the  laws  of  God, 
the  King  of  Kings,  and  Ruler  of  Princes.  But  however  fuch  laws  may  tenxt 
to  abridge  our  religious  orciyi!  privileges,  pallive  obedience  is  ilill  our  duty, 
and  a  patient  fufTering  qf  Iba  penalty  is  required  of  the  dil'ciples  of  the  Re« 
deemer  of  the  world.     Or  how  Oiall  the  fcriptures  be  fuliilledf  ? 

I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  to  be^ 
liere  me,  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion. 

Yours,  &c. 


ANTI-CHRIST. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 


SINCE  3F0U  inierted  my  Uft  remrtrks  on  Anti-Chrift,  many  ctrcam- 
ftances  have  concurred  to  confirm  my  conjedures  (for  at  bed  my  re* 
marks  are  mere  conje^ures)  that  the  prefent  atheiHico^papal  power  on  tho 
Continent  is  the  lad  form  of  Anti-Chri(i.  Permit  me  to  call  your  atten*. 
tion  to  a  place  in  the  Apocalypfe,  which  by  all  writets  of  eminence  is  ap« 
piled  to  the  diflblution  of  the  Turkilh  empire*  As  Uiis  is  a'poiot  ge* 
nerally  agreed  upon  even  by  the  favourers  of  the  French  revolution^  I  fiiall- 
think  it  fuperfluous  to  confirm  it,  and  ihali  refer  you  to  the  great  Mede 


*  Surely  Chriflians  are  called  to  do,  or  to  fuffer  in  the  fame  fpirit  as  i\{(i 
Dirine  Author  and  Fini(her  of  (heir  faith.  Let  this  mind  be  in^you,  whijc^ 
was  alfo  in  Chrift  Jefus,  lays  St.  Paul :  If  when  ye.do  well  and  luffer  for  ij^V 
and  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God.  For  even  hereunto  ace 
ye  called,  for  Chri{^  alfo  fuffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
might  follow  his  ileps.  And  as  an  anfwer  to  fuch  as  maintain  (hat  thole  who 
'fuflfered  willingly,  becaufe  they  had  not  the  means  of  refiftancc,  let  the 
words  and  conduct  of  this  divhie  o^ample  be  given  as  the  aniwer :  Did  Je- 
fus fubmit  to  reproach',  fcourging,  buffeting,  and  death,  becaufe  He  had  not 
the  means  of  refiftance?  Did  he  not  affure  his  trembling  followers,  that  he 
could  pray  to  his  Father,  who  would  fend  him  twelve  legions  of  angels. 
But  how  then  vven^  the  fcpiptures  to  be  fulfilled  ?    :  %•>.,  .  ..  ...  ^^    ^ 

+  God  is  the  wife,  jufl,  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world;  and  in  all 
he  does,  or  permits  to  be  done.  He  is  accomplilhing  his  own  purpofcs,  andT 
fulfilling  his  own  word.  He  keepeth  his  covenant  for  ever.  He  turneth 
the  hearts  of  kings  as  feemeth  befi  unto  his  godly  wifdom.  He  ftillelh  the 
xaging  of  the  fea  and  the  madnefs  of  the  people.  All  things  ferve  him,  and 
the  fiercenefs  of  men  he  turns  to  his  praife, — and  this  witbov^  encroaching  on ' 
4he  wiil  of  man,  or  taking  from  him  the  chara&er  of  an  accountable  being. 

for 


for  further  infortnation.  \V>tet  I  have  to  offer  td  ^od  inyWf  Is  anotber 
tranilalion  o'  th^  paffagc,  c  Iculati-d  to  ibew  tliat  the  whole  of  it  maj  al- 
ready hiOre  been  accomplifhed.  Rev.ch.  Ivi.  \%  And  the  fiAh  angel 
pouted  out  his  vial  upon  th?  great  river  E-ophmtes;  and  the  water  thereot 
was  d  ied  up  j  that  the  way  of  the  kiog's  from  the  caat  might  b.-  peparcd. 
13.  Arid  I  faw  th  ec  drtclesii  fpi  its  lilie  frogs  out  Of  the  mouth  Oi  the 
dragon,  and  oat  off  the  moiiih  of  the  beaft,  arid  out  of  the  va-  olh  of  the 
fair  p  ophet.  14.  For  Uicy  wrc  (he  fpirit*  of  favans  making  ligna,  which 
go  forih  unto  the  kings  o1  tiie  fearth  and  of  th^  whole  world,  to  g  iher 
them  to  the  war  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  15.  Beh  W  1  come 
as  a  ihifcf,  blcfTed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  kcepcth  his  garments,  left  he 
walk  naked  and  they  fee  his  (hame.  1(>.  And  tbcy  gathered  them  to- 
thcr  into  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Arraagedifcm,  [the  mooa- 
taiii  of  Megcddo].  Now  hiftory  informs  us  that  iri  the  year  179^  three 
French  generals,  heads  of  tbe  triple  feift  of  jacobins,  invaded  the  Ol* 
toman  erapirb,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  crombling  to  pieces ;  and  that  at 
the  fame  time  Jacobin  cmiffaries  were  fent  out  into  ail  countries,  under 
three  leaders,  as  fiarrucl  aHures  us. 

He  moreover  calls  tJie  Jacobid  a  ifenotnous  nptUe^  that  crawls  from  den  /• 
Jen  and  carries  on  a  fuhterraneavs  'warfare.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  ex- 
pedition were  many  of  the  Propagandift  fociety  from  Rome,  th^/poke/men 
of  the  papacy.  Even  Mr.  Xing  allows  the  Jacobins  to  be  demoiw,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  word  ^^tm  exadly  anfwcrs  to  the  Yxfix^ch  favah,  Hif- 
tory further  informs  us  that  thefe  cmiffaries  proceeded  as  far  as  the  meaat^ 
tain  of  Megeddo,  which  is  clofe  to  Acre,  and  that  there  ihqr  were  arrcftfcd 
by  the  minifters  of  God  s  anointed.  If  thefc  remarks  are  well  founded, 
the  Jacobin  is  proved  to  be  the  serj  Antichrift;  and  it  only  remains  for  ut 
to  '•  hold  faft  that  which  we  have,  that  no  man  take  our  croxm,  and  be- 
hold our  Lord  cometh  quickly."  The  feventh  vial  ftill  remains  to  be 
poured  out.  Ch.  xvi.  17.  to  the  end  is  an  epitome  of  it.  Cb.  xvii.  and 
all  the  following  chapters,  are  explanations  of  the  ftate  and  fates  of  the 
true  Church  epitomized  in  ch.  xvi.  17,  &c.  5  and  it  may  be  o  »fcrved  that 
both  the  loffg  and  ihcfadclcn  judgment  of  Rome  papal  are  in  the  fame 
words  explained  in  ch.  xvii.  to  the  end  of  the  vifion,  iihich  terminates  at 
ch.  xxi.  9.  Comp.  xvii.  1.  x.  8,  &c.  xiv.  1.  to  8.  {2).  xviii.  1.  to  4. 
Xi.  12,  13.  xiv.  8.  w.  1.  to  5.  (3).  xviii.  4,  8fC.  xiv.  9.  to  13.  (4).  xix.  1. 
Xi.  J5  (5).  xix.  2.  XV  3.  xi.  18.  (6).  xix.  4.  xi.  16.  (7).  »«  5. 
Xu  18.  (8).  xix.  6.  xi.  15.  19.  (9).  xix.  8.  xv.  6.4.  (10).  xix.  9, 
HIV.  13.  XV.  3.  (10).  xix.  11.  xi.  I9.  xiv.  14.  xv.  5. 15.  (llj.  xuc.  14. 
3iV.  e.     (r^).  xix.  15.    xiv.  14.  19. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Yoor  obedient  humble  fervinty 

ANTl-CONSUL. 


^ 


ERRATA; 

•>ige  496.  line  i.  fotJyJifyitig  read  di^eeaiini. 
•i—  «a8.  lines  3.  and  6.  fw  Khti  read  JUng.  ^^j 
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of  his  youth,  590. 

-,  Madame,  inibnces  of  her  extim- 


vagance.  2Q7. 

— ,  Luc  en,  b)iifts  of  an  intiigue  with 

hi  ou  n  ii:  er,  sg^. 

-,  his  treacherous  condud  tov^aids 


the  iilacks  of  StJlDomi  rgo,  460. 

— ,  his  obftrrv;  nee  of  his  five  gnttid 

promifes,  401. 

"   ,  i'  ftai.ces  of  hii  tyranny  exceed- 
ing that  of  Kobefplerre,  461-472. 

,  9noTbt-r  novel  chara^er  of  hin\. 


486, 
Bruce's  travels,  pronfs  of  their  authenticity. 

121. 

C:ilcination,  or  ox/daiion  of  metals,  theo* 

r  <s  of  the  French  and  Gcrmau  chcmifti' 

rtfp»a:ng,  42. 
Camara,  or  Luxine  veflels  mentioned  by 

Strobo,  account  of  246. 
Campl  ell,  Dr.  h  s  int  pathyio  the  Scotch 

Epifcoralians  cxpofed,  130-132. 
Cavi-ndifli,   Mr.  the  orrj^in  1  difcoverer  of 

crtain  properties  in  thegafes,  4i. 
— — •,   importance  of  his  dfcovcry  of 

thecompofitionofwatcr,  44. 
CatechKVn,  pradUcal  mode  of  expeunding 

it,  88. 
Ce:cmo  ly.  defer!  ption  of  an  ancient  one, 

celebrated  at  h.rveft  time  in  ComwulL 

156.     •  ^ 

Chan  of  the  Crimea,  acco'nt  of  the  laft  fo- 

vere'gn  of  that  country,  10  5. 168. 
Chriftian  charity,  remarks  on  the  modtro-* 

acceptation  ot  that  term,  173. 
Church,  the  Chr:ftian,  proofs  that  it  was  to 

have  a  priefthood  duly  ordered,  14. 
CircalTian  beauties,  account  of  the  ial«  of 

in  Itudia,  237. 
Circaffians,  their  manners,  education,  &c 

243. 
Claaditts,  Temnks  rm  his  fappofed  conqueft 

of  thi:  iilands  of  bylleh;'  s . 
Co  l-heaver  and   courtezan,   coatmft  be>  ^ 

tween,  IM. 
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G)tSt>^tt,Mr.  hisconduA  in  America  preifcd« 

403. 
Common  Prayer,  on  the  grrat  union  of  abi- 
lity and  authority  in  that  compolition^ 

Com,  obf.  rvations  on  granting  bonnt>es  on 

its  impf^rtation,  278. 
Comiih  p-oplr,  their  luperftit  on  vMth  re- 

fpca  to  BfC5,  7. 
Courage  and  Piety,  infeparablc  companionj, 

91- 

Cou  tezan  and  Coal-heaver,  contrail  be- 
tween, 151. 
Creoles  of  America,  defer! ption  of  them, 

475- 
Curiorv  Remarks,  proofs  of  the  habitual  in- 

fonnnenc)  of  their  author,  71. 
Danmonian-s   or  Wei'ern  Br  tons,  reflcc- 

tio  I  on  their  warlike  conduA,  3 
Daiwio,  Dr.  his  fcandalous  and  inhuman 
%:    co'tdud  on  the  de.<th  of  his  fcm,  185. 
]  Daubeny ,  Mr.  his  expofitlon  of  the  fuphif- 

triesoi'Mr  Overton,  337-357^ 
Deluge,  new  way  of  accoui.ting  for  it,  4t. 
Democracy,   its  pretended  influence  ofer 

the  people  a  bugbear,  264. 
Diflentcrs,  immenfe  fum  given  by  gr'V^m- 

ment  tow  rds  iheir  fupport  in  a  Angle 

pravtnc/  of  Ireland,  8a. 
— ,  their  grounds  for  fuppoiing  Mr. 

Pitt  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  Tei> 

Aft,  S54.  , 

Divifions,   religious,   pernicious  eff^^ls  of, 

•136. 
Dogs,  what  kind  genuine  natives  cf  Bri- 
tain, 153. 
Du'our,  Gei  eral,  biography  of«  ago. 
Dumas,  ihg  French  geneia',  hi*  charafiler, 

ibd. 
£ccl.£a/lical  H  ftory,    by   Dr.  Campbell, 

ezpofed  and  leluted  by  Bifliop  Skinr.er, 

16. 
£nglilhman,  chara£ler  of  a  (ingular  one  re- 
dden t  in  Ruilia,  141. 
Sngliihmen,  remarks  on  th.ir  degading 

vifit  to  Pari*,  during  the  late  t  ucc,  -269, 
ISpifccpatians,  the  ^Ci>tch.  reftri6liois  un- 
der which  they  laboured  in  the  time  of 

the.^iu^rts,   135. 
£t'  a,  Jacobinical  Latin  defcriptton  of,  181. 
Fafh  on,  the  naKcd,  of  French  fem;:les,  its 

o.igin,  297. 
Feeli.  g  towards  animals,  on  tie  want  of,,  in 

fervant^,  147. 
France,  remarks  on  her  preponderance  as  a 

ftate,  and  her  nizani  of  maintaining  her 

power,' 49. 
Fleet,  the  Rom^n,  remarks  on  its  uf-,  in 

the  battles  of  Vefpafian  with  the  anc.ent 

Brito:  8,  2. 
'-'Flotilla^,  the  French,  proof  of  their  exif- 

ttncf  and  extent  prev.ous  to  the  late  de- 

clarati  ^n  <.f  war,  268. 
France,  her  prcfept  teiritoral  divifion  dc- 

fcribed,  50. 

-  ,  the  ir.ifery  of  her  inhabitants  af- 
.  fcrted  to  be  unfbunded,  261. 

,  b  i  f  flcetch  of  her  politics,  a66, 

1-rcnch  and  Scotch,  contrad  between  their 

refpcAive  coadu£l    towards  their  fovc- 

regns,  $1. 


French  tables  of  meafare,  &e.  their  valoe 

in  En^tifii, '  51.^ 
Frenchmen,   infhmces  of  their  fiwiiity  ar 

gaining  a  livelihood,  84. 
— — ,  buried  alive  by  order  ©f  Boona- 

parte,   192. 
,  not  capable  of  enjoying  the  lame 

degree  of  liberty  is  Br.t»ns.  4&^ 
Fouche,  fome  particulars  of  his  life  end 

miniftry,  187. 
Foundling  Hofptal,  fiiigular  anthority  fi^id 

to  bccxerted  by  the  Committee  of  that 

Jnttitatioh,  323. 
Fox,  Mr.  his  opinion  refpeOing  the  right 

of  the  Heir  Apparent,  on  the  iUneft.  of 

the  King  in  1787,  256. 
Galvinifm,  its  difco very,  phenomena,  ftc. 

3«7-393- 
Gas,  hydrogen,  remarks  on,  40. 
Grugraphy,   its  definition,  natural  utility, 

&c.  37  7-3 W. 
German  fc rvant,  charafier  of  an  eztraordi- 

n  ry  ont^  35. 
Gieichen,  Count,  a  Knight  of  the  Crois, 

his  (in;ular  :dveniure,  28. 
Goldfmith,  apoftrophe  ro  by  Mr.  Piatr,  147. 
Good  Breeding,  requifites  of,  284. 
Goths,  an  error  of  Gibbon  correAed,  re- 

fpe^ing  their  incuriit)ns  into  Rome,  246. 
Greek  tragedy,  obfervatoru  on  the  dificrent 

mcafuresof,  250. 
Grenville,  Lord,  defended  againft  the  charge 

of  uncivil  treatment  of  Mr.  Addingt  n,63. 
— — — ,  defended  againft  the  charge  of 

Inconfillency  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of 

Lille,  103. 

his    condu5k   towards  Citizen 


Oito  defended,  419. 
Harvefl  ceremony,  account  of  a  curious  ooe 

in  Cornwall,  1 56. 
Heir  Apparent,  (ffe£l  of  his  condud  upon 

the  morals  of  the  public,  77. 
Herodotus,  '  his   accurate  information  re- 

ff  eding  the  Scythians,  244 — ^his  mafter- 

ly  dcfc  iption  of  the  climate  of  Rnifia, 
.     345. 
Hill,  the  bellowing,  in  Iceland,  accost 

of,  455- 
Holy  Land,  Jerufalem,  &c.  defcr'ption  of 

the  principal  places  m,   i\t^, 
Iceland,  account  oi  its  fituation,    natare, 

cUiiofities,  &c.  449-458-^haia£lerof  its 

inhabitants,  4^7* 
Ignatus,  Dr.  Campbell's  conuncntary  on  a  ' 

paffage  of,    refuted  by  fiiOiop  Skinner, 

Im^oftor,  account  of  a  curious,  26 
Income-Tax,  inftances  ot  hardfliip  in  its 

operation,  440. 
,    remarks  on  the  prciportkm 

which  ought  to   be  paid  by  difiercnt 

clafles,  172. 
Imflan  mable  fubilances*  arrangements  of, 

and  remarks  on,  40. 
Infciipiion,  arxient,in  Iceland,on the  tomb 

of  a  murdered  nobleman,  452. 
Jaffii,     Dr.   Wittman's    corroboration    of 

huonaparte*»  horrid  maflacre  at  that  phcc, 

Ji4- 
Jemfalem,  intention  of  Buosspaite  towards 

that  ancient  city,  n^. 


InJix, 

JuvcnaS,  a  wretched  modem  tranflition  of 
that  author,  examined  and  ezpofcdy  325- 

834- 
Kanty  account  of  an  intenriew  with  him  23. 
King  of  Sardinia,  rrprefentations  mad-  (n  his 

favour  to  the  Fi'ft  Confal,  and  mdif!c. 

renc;;  with  which  they  were  received,  263. 
Lavoifier,  bafts  of  h«5  fyllem  refpe^tins  cal- 
cination, 43. 
Lafne^,  General,  his  hiftory,  S9S* 
Leclerc,  Mr.  (of  Holland)  his  opinion  of 

epifcopacy,  22. 
Leonhird  and  A'mcl^,  afSbding  flory  of,  29. ' 
Letter  from  Dr.  Campbell  to  Mr.  Strahan 

the  printer,  12S. 
Living,  the  art  of,  bow  reduced  to  a  fy.f- 

tem  by  Frenchmen,  34. 
Loifon,  General,  his  hiftory,  ,291. 
London  and  Paris,  contrail  between,  32. 
Louis  X IV.  the  caufe  of  degradat  on  amongft 

the  higher  ranks  in  France,  479* 
Loaiftana,  value  of  that  country  to  the  Uni* 

ted  States,  330. 
Luxuries  only  comparative,  172. 
Mackenzie,  Capt.  his  brave  co  tduA  and 

fidelity  to  Charles  Edw.ird  Ntuan,  81. 
Maequcr,  Cheval  er,  his  battle  with  a  dcfg, 

33. 
Man,  obfervations  on  his  moral  nature,  23. 
Ratines,  account  of  iheir  formation  ;  their 

hiftory,  and  utility,  870.377. 
Mafonic-Lodges,  defended  ag  inft  the  charge 

oi  being  caverns  of  treafon  and  murder, 

f3t. 
Mair.na,  General,  account  of,  208. 
Means,   extraordinary  political,  defer.dec^ 

o  I  extraordiiary  oecaiions,  272. 
Metals,  their  chara^riftic  qualities,  42. 
Miniftry,    (Mr.  Pitt**)   why  they  deferve 

praife  for  their  refignation,  416. 
Monaflery  of  St.  George,  in  'Hiuric  Cherfon 

—account  of,  and  its  inhabit  ints,  168. 
Moreau,  fome  account  of  that  General,  185. 
Iilurat,  General,  his  duel  with  Lucieu  Buon- 
aparte, a  id  its  caufe,  299 
Mutdcrer,  account  of  one  difcovered  and 

killed  by  a  d  >g,  33; 
Mutton.  excelUnce  of  that  fed  on  fnails,  155. 
Kavgnion  Aft,  ncccflity  of  ftriftly  obferv- 

ing  it,  433. 
Navy,  gigantic  pl^n  of  one  intended  to  be 

raiffd  by  the  French,  267. 
N'dzjreth,  defc-iption  of,  I'lO. 
Nvgroes,  horrid  and  rWirtod  cruelties  excr- 

c.fed  upon  thofe  in  the  Weft  Indies  by 

ordwT  of  thi  French  Generals,  300. 
Neotu.,  or  Neot,  the  fonof  Eihelwolf,  ae- 

cou.it  of  that  fa  nt,  and  the  wonders  per- 
formed by  him,  364-368. 
Newfpaaers,  infamo  js  con('u£l  of  foTie  to- 
wards tfie  Pic-Nic  Society  expofed,  108. 
Nome.iclaiU'e,  the  prfenichtmical,Doftor 

Ulacx's  opi  ion  of,  46.    . 
Officer,  ma^n  nimous  c  mdu6l:  of  a  foreign, 

on  bein^  ordered  to  repair  as  aoibailador 

to  Buonaparte,  269. 
Oper^,  of  London,  account  of«  and  its  vifit- 

ors,  1 50. 
Orford,  the  late  Earl  of.  his  injurious   ia 

Cerpretation    of  ch.:  correrpondence  be* 

twecn  the  Ea  1  of  Buteapd  the  Primcls 

of  Wales^  ^%. 
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Ocbard,  remarks  on  the  deiivation  of  that 

word,  .159.- 
Orchards  of  Cornwall,  proofs  of  their  high 

antiquity,  158. 
Offian,   proofs  of  the  genuincnefs  of  his 

poem^,  153. 
Ovid's  Totnb,  in,  RufTia,  rem;rks  on  thai 

ftruftnre,  162. 
Oxydatiun,  or  calcination,  theories  of  the 

French  and  German  chemifts  lefpeftiug, 

^*- 

Palace,  a  Tart'^nan,  at  Bachtiheferai,  ac- 
count of,   164. 

Paris,  contrafted  defcriptiona  of,  by  a  Ru(> 
fian  and  an  KngHfti  Traveller,  30.  ? 

Parliaments,  the  flanaary,  of  Briuin,  re- 
marks on,  4. 

Palfive  obedience,  remarks  on  the  aoplic  h' 
tion  of  that  term,   176. 

Paty,  has  not  an  inerit  ble  tendency  to 
pcrverfion,  415. 

Peace  of  Amiem,  fiirther  obfervations  0.1 
that  event,  422. 

not  cxpefted,  nor  wiflifd  for  by  tiie 

pcopleof  this  counrry,  in  1801,   430. 

Peafant,  •  RuiTiau,  intercfting  ftory  of  one,  38. 

Philolopher,  account  of  a  lingular  French 
one,  who  lived  upon  o.'iions.  34. 

Pic  Nics, a  full accovnt  of  that  focicty,  x.'>6l 

Piety  and  Courage,  their  intimate  counedlion 
with  each  other,  qi^ 

Pitt,  Mr.  and 'his  afTvciates,  deftnded  againft 
the  charge  of  retiring  through  defpunden*' 
cy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  Majefiy's  ill* 
nefs,  58. 

— -«-,  Mr.  reafpns  for  his  oppontion  to  the 
mi.ii!ler,  6^his  condu6k  on  Mr.  Pat- 
tetrs  Motion  of  cenfurc  juftiiied,  ib— >tiii 
parliamentary  conduft  fatl.fa£torily  ex- 
plained, 67. 

• ,     his    ma;;nanimous   and   patriotic 

conduft  in  refu^m^  a  finccure,  73. 

— — ,  his  efforts  on  firft  coming  into  ad« 
miniilration,  253. 

,  mifreprefe  itations  relative  tu  his  re**' 

fignation  refuted,  424.         . 

Plague,  Dr.  Wittma.1'8  obCervati  jns  on  that 
fubjeft,  121. 

Prefs,  remarks  on  its  gTi-at  influence  over 
the  people,  particularly  on  t:  e  contine.i^ 
269. 

— ,  its  reftrlftion  necefTary  in  France, 

45»- 

Prince  of  Wales,  his  former  conduft  on  the 
propofition  of  a  regency,  256. 

PrincipL-s,  none  ftablc  which aro  not  fouii4* 
ed  upon  reiigi:>n,  281. 

Prollitutton,  infa..t,  remarks  on  the  frcr 
quency  a  J  caafes  of,   in  London,   37. 

Polwhiles,  of  PolwheU,  account  o\  thai 
ancient  fauiily,  36 1.' 

Population  of  Fr.ncc,  its  confiderable  dimi* 
.nu  io.i  fi  ce  the  time  ot  Nec.ar's  writing's 
accoutled  for,  50. 

Poetry,  (cxtra6led  from  various  w-»rks).-4- 
Ode  X.J  mv  Lyre,  97-r-Fai;  hllcn,  or  the 
Maniac,  99— Addrefs  to  a  Spider  \.\  a 
Poet*9  Gar  ett,  100— the  Cowflij  Girl, 
101  — Extfxifts  from  Peter  ni.ked,  43^— 
the  Office  of  the  Mufe,  437.  On  Lo^Ct 
an  addition  to  CoL.n's  Ode,  43^* 


IndiX. 


■■»   (Mifodlaneous   ContributtoM}— 

Klrgy  on  thi-  Death  of  Gen.  Grir.fiekl,  by- 
Cap.  Stookdale,  i iO--<ihe  Volunteer,  b^ 
Mr.  Thos.  Whrc,  lii— Liaeson  a  Weil 
known  chara6Ur,  112.^ 

"Fopulation  of  Great  Br  tii'i  in  j8oz,  5B. 

Poreupine,  newfj>ape  ,  its  independent  con- 
d:j6l  onihe  refigna:ion  of  Mr.  Pui'*  mi- 
vkktjy  420—  ts  reflexions  on  Oie  peace 
not  written  by  Mr  Cobbeit,  ibid. 

Public  VVorihip,  on  the  neccfiity  of  a  ftrift 
adbcKnceto,  asi. 

Redemption,  univerfal,  a  view  of,  54. 

Kebellion  in  Ireland,  its  progrefs,  andaoi- 
b  tionuftta  promoters,  307    , 

Reform,  a  moral,  obfervations  on  its  aecf-> 
fiiy,  in  thi*;  ici  ig  iom,  76.  , 

Kefi^nre,  tie  do6lrine  of,  the  fame  as  that 
of  infurrcftion,  178. 

]le\'eIatioast  remarks  on  the  commentarirt 
of  a  late  expofi:or  of  t:iat  book,  225-137. 
I'  ■    »  Examination  of  Gail»fW«y'8  Com- 
mentaries on,   394- 4Q7. 

Koman  works,  in  Uritain,  how  they  (hould 
be  foQght  after  by  antiquaries,  10. 

Rome,  her  tonda^l  after  the  bait!?  of  Canna;, 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  Mintf- 
ten,   171. 

Roya^  Family,  the  French,  (ketch  of  their 
abdudion  to  Paris,  2s8. 

Ruffian  peafant,  l.tcrcft-ngftory  of  one,  38. 

Sacrifices,  the  eatraord^nary,  which  (lioiild 
be  made  to  maintain  our  independence, 
273. 

Satan,  his  account  of  the  emplnymeiit  of 
fome  French  republicans  in  Hell,  93. 

Saxons,  tbcir  military  chMS^ier.  362. 

Schfopfer,  an  rrepoftor  and  fu'Cidc,  account 
of,  26. 

Scotch  and  French,  contraft  between  their 
condo^  towards  their  k  inp,  8 1 . 

Scripture,  principal  caivfe  ot  its  abu'e,  3b 6. 

Seducer,  compared  io  the  evil  Ipirii  iiunid- 


ing  intu  Par^d  fe,  105. 
Sepaii^^tie  of  Chii.h  acfcription  of, 


1 16. 


5cra!;Iio,'jerior  in  the  application  oi  that 

-w  >rd  co^*6ked,   1 2 1. 
Sheep,  excellence  oi  thofe  which  feed  on 

•fnails,  155. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  his  influrnce  ovrr  the  Lon- 
-    don  newfpapers,  for  particular  ptXTi^oXes, 

107.  * 

>* ,  contraft  between  his  former  and 

p'cfent  condu6k,  31 4'— his  p<:negyricsan 

Buonaparte,  315-3*7. 
Sieyes,  Abbe,  remarks  »>n  his  charader,  186.  • 
Skinner,  Bifhop.  bis  refutation  of  tie  infi- 

nuations  a^aintt  the  bcutch  iipi'.'copalian 

Clcrjy,  130-133. 
iSlave-trAdc,  remarks  on  its  amiquity,  a40. 
&nails,  pioofs  ol  their  cxiftrng  in  colonies' 

under  ground,    154. 
■Soudak,  in  Ruffia,  account  oi  its  delightful 

environs,   \t%. 


Soult,  |he  Regliblicair  Gencralf  accwmt  of 

him,  a89.  ^  * 
Spondee,  in  poetty,  a  new  explanation  of  it, 

St.  Hilaire,  General,  his  charafter,  299. 
St.  Jo^.n  the  Haptii^,  account  of  the  plaice  of 

his  birth,  119; 
SubmiiCon    to   arbitrary    power,   Tatioty 

caqfeyof,  257. 
Summary   of  Politics — ^^.i-flcftions  on  the 

dreadful  maUdy  of  our  Sovereign,  2I2— 

on  the  necetlity  of  a  uni  n  of  knowledge 

and  talents,  1:^3 — intemi  >nsof  the  enemy, 

ibid. — on  the  prefer t  fyflrfm  .f  warfaie,  • 

224.-— Vifw    of    the    piefcnc     Poli  ical 

State  of  Kuiop*<    ^>SE  THa  PaEFAcr. 
Swifs   Rcviuuii  >i..  co'HintmMatiou  of  that 

eft^^ed  nndtfrTll.  4&6 — Origin  of  tU 

produced  by  iht  French,  4891 
I'abies  of  meafure,  accnu  t  of  thofe  of  toe 

Fr-nch,   51. 
Tar^n  of  the  Cr  mea,  their  drels  dcfcribcd, 

.242 — their  houfes,  ib. 
I'aurida,  account  of  t^e.  manners  and  cuf- 

tonasof  its  inhabitants,  ibid 
Tell,  William,  narrow  efcape  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Swifs  Rcvolutio  ,  4S8 
"theatre,  the  British,  how  made  fubit rrient 

to  immorality  and  aduhcty.  79. 
Tlieatres,  how  the  immorality  of  tbdr  ire- 
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